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4  HE  story  of  the  American  Revolution  lias  been  well  and  often 
told,  and  yet  the  most  careless  observer  of  the  popular  mind 
may  perceive  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  but  little 
instructed  in  many  of  the  essential  details  of  that  event,  so  im- 
portant for  every  intelligent  citizen  to  learn.  Very  few  are  ig- 
norant of  the  more  conspicuous  circumstances  of  that  period, 
and  all  who  claim  to  be  well-informed  have  a  correct  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  war  for  independence.  But  few  even  of  that  intelligent  class 
are  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  the  histo- 
rian, in  their  relation  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  towns  and  cities,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation.  For  example :  the  citizen  of 
Saratoga  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  memorable  places  in  his  own 
vicinage,  and  of  the  incidents  which  have  hallowed  them,  yet  how  puzzled  he 
would  be  if  asked  to  tell  the  inquiring  stranger,  or  his  more  inquisitive  children, 
upon  what  particular  stream,  or  lofty  height,  or  broad  plain,  or  in  what  mount- 
ain gorge,  occurred  the  battles  of  Rocky  Mount,  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs, 
or  the  Cowpens.  These  are  places  widely  known  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  the  events  connected  with  them  form  as  important  links  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances which  were  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  colonies  toward  independ- 
ence, as  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  upon  the  plain  at  Saratoga, 
Among  this  class,  claiming  to  be  generally  informed,  but  ignorant  in  many  partic- 
ulars, especially  in  relation  to  the  character  and  situation  of  localities,  the  writer 
places  himself;  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  places,  and  of  the  men  who  are  identified  with  the  Revolution,  the 
reader  is  partially  indebted  for  the  pages  which  follow  this  confession. 

To  obtain  this  accurate  chorographical  knowledge  of  our  early  history  as  a  confed- 
eration of  states,  was  not  the  only  incentive  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  battle- 
fields and  other  localities  hallowed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  My  limited 
observation,  had  perceived  many  remaining  physical  vestiges  of  that  struggle.     Half- 
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hidden  mounds  of  o!d  redoubts ;  the  ruined  walls  of  some  stronger  fortification ;  dilap- 
idated buildings,  neglected  and  decaying,  wherein  patriots  met  for  shelter  or  in 
council ;  and  living  men,  who  had  borne  the  musket  and  knapsack  day  after  day  in 
that  conflict,  occasionally  passed  under  the  eye  of  my  casual  apprehension.  For 
years  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  embalm  those  precious  things  of  our  cherished  house- 
hold, that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  remote  pos- 
terity. I  knew  that  the  genius  of  our  people  was  the  reverse  of  antiquarian  rever- 
ence for  the  things  of  the  past ;  that  the  glowing  future,  all  sunlight  and  eminence, 
absorbed  their  thoughts  and  energies,  and  few  looked  back  to  the  twilight  and  dim 
valleys  of  the  past  through  which  they  had  journeyed,  I  knew  that  the  invisihle 
fingers  of  decay,  the  plow  of  agriculture,  and  the  behests  of  iVIamraon,  unrestrained 
in  their  operations  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  people,  would  soon  sweep  away 
every  tangible  vestige  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  time  the  limner  was  abroad. 
I  knew  that,  like  stars  at  dawn  which  had  beamed  brightly  through  a  long  night, 
the  men  of  old  were  fast  fading  away,  and  that  relics  associated  with  their  trials 
and  triumphs  would  soon  be  covered  up  forever.  Other  men,  far  more  competent 
than  myself  to  use  the  pen  and  pencil,  appeared  indisposed  to  go  out  into  the  ap- 
parently shorn  and  unfruitful  field  upon  which  I  looked  with  such  covetous  delight, 
except  to  pick  up  a  grain  here  and  there  for  special  preservation.  I  knew  that  the 
vigorous  reapers  who  had  garnered  the  products  of  that  broad  field,  must  have  let 
fall  from  their  full  hands  many  a  precious  ear  loaded  with  choice  grain,  and  I  re- 
solved to  go  out  as  a  gleaner,  carefully  gather  up  what  they  had  left  behind,  and 
add  the  winnings  to  their  store.  Like  the  servants  of  Boaz,  when  Ruth  followed 
the  reapers,  they  seem  to  have  "  let  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for 
me,  that  I  might  glean  them,"  for  I  found  a  far  greater  abundance  than  hope  had 
promUed.  I  have  "  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  I  have  gleaned," 
and  here  is  my  "ephah  of  barley." 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for  presenting  the  result  of  these  labors  to  the 
public  in  an  acceptable  form  many  difficulties  were  perceptible.  Other  histories  of 
■  our  Revolution  had  been  written,  embellished,  and  read ;  what  could  be  produced 
more  attractive  than  they  ?  The  exciting  literature  of  the  day,  ranging  in  its  in- 
toxicating character  from  the  gross  pictures  of  sensual  life  drawn  by  the  French  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  to  the  more  refined,  but  not  less  intoxicating  works  of  popular  and 
esteemed  novelists,  so  cheaply  published  and  so  widely  diffused,  has  produced  a 
degree  of  mental  dissipation  throughout  our  land,  destructive,  in  its  tendency,  to 
sober  and  rational  desires  for  imbibing  useful  knowledge.  Among  the  young, 
where  this  dissipation  is  most  rife,  and  deleterious  in  its  effects,  it  seemed  most  desi- 
rable to  have  the  story  of  our  Revolution  known  and  its  salutary  teachings  pondered 
and  improved,  for  they  wilt  be  the  custodians  of  our  free  institutions  when  the  active 
men  of  the  present  generation  shall  step  aside  into  the  quiet  shadows  of  bid  age. 
Next  to  tales  of  love  and  gallantry,  the  young  mind  is  most  charmed  by  the  narra- 
tives of  the  traveler.  The  wOof  of  our  history  is  too  saored  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
tinsel  filling  of  fiction,  and  we  should  have  too  high  a  regard  for  truth  to  seek  the 
potential  aid  of  its  counterfeit  in  gaining  audience  in  the  ear  of  the  million ;  but  to 
the  latter  tase  we  may  consistently  pay  court,  and  in  behalf  of  sober  history,  use  its 
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power  in  disputing  for  the  preference  with  the  tourist.  As  my  journey  waa  among 
scenes  and  things  hallowed  to  the  feelings  of  every  American,  I  felt  a  hope  that  a 
record  of  the  pilgrimage,  interwoven  with  that  of  the  facts  of  past  history,  would 
attract  the  attention,  and  win  to  the  perusal  of  the  chronicles  of  our  Revolution 
many  who  could  not  be  otherwise  decoyed  into  the  apparently  arid  and  fiowerless 
domains  of  mere  history.  I  accordingly  determined  to  make  the  record  of  the  tour 
to  the  important  localities  of  the  Revolution  a  leading  feature  in  the  work.  Here 
another  difficulty  was  encountered.  So  widely  scattered  are  those  localities,  and  so 
simultaneous  were  many  of  the  events,  that  a  connected  narrative  of  the  journey 
must  necessarily  break  up  the  chronological  unity  of  the  history,  and,  at  times, 
produce  some  confusion.  To  give  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  sketches  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  and  relics  as  they  appear  at  present,  in  fragmentary  notes, 
would  deny  to  the  work  the  charm  of  a  book  of  travel,  and  thus  almost  wholly  re- 
move the  prime  object  in  view  in  giving  such  narrative.  The  apparently  less  objec- 
tionable course  was  chosen,  and  the  history  was  broken  into  fragments,  arranged, 
in  the  exhibition,  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  each  locality  was  visited, 
the  fragments  individualized  as  much  as  possible,  yet  always  maintaining  a  tie 
of  visible  relationship  with  the  whole.  The  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  student  which  this  plan  suggests,  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  complete  Ana- 
lytical Index  at  the  close  of  the  work,  while  the  narrative  of  the  tour  remains  un- 
broken, except  by  the  continually  recurring  appendices  of  history.  How  far  this 
arrangement  shall  accomplish  the  desired  result  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader 
must  determine. 

To  collect  the  pictorial  and  other  materials  for  this  work,  I  traveled  more  than 
eight  thousand  miies  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States  and  Canada,  and  visited  every  im- 
portant place  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war ;  yet,  in  all  that  long  and 
devious  journey,  through  cities  and  villages,  amid  mountains  and  vast  pine  forests, 
along  rivers  and  over  fertile  plantations,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  with  no 
passport  to  the  confidence,  no  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  from  whom  information 
was  sought,  except  such  as  the  object  of  my  errand  afforded,  and  communing  with 
men  of  every  social  and  intellectual  grade,  I  never  experienced  an  unkind  word  or 
cold  repulsion  of  manner.  On  the  contrary,  politeness  always  greeted  my  first  sal- 
utation, and,  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  announced,  hospitality  and  friendly 
services  were  freely  bestowed.  Every  where  the  memorials  of  our  Revolution  are 
cherished  with  devotional  earnestness,  and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  these  things 
abounds,  though  kept  quiescent  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  To  those  who 
thus  aided  and  cheered  mo  in  my  enterprise,  I  here  proffer  my  sincere  thanks.  I 
can  not  name  them  all,  for  they  are  too  numerous,  but  they  will  ever  remain  cher- 
ished "pictures  on  memory's  wall." 

It  has  been  said  that  "diligence  and  acouraoy  are  the  only  merits  which  a  his- 
torical writer  may  ascribe  to  himself."  Neither  labor  nor  care  has  been  spared  in 
the  collection  of  materials,  and  in  endeavors  to  produce  a  work  as  free  from  grave 
errors  as  possible.  It  has  imperfections ;  it  would  be  foolish  egotism  to  assert  the 
contrary.  In  the  various  histories  of  the  same  events  many  discrepancies  appear  ; 
these  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  or  correct  by  documentary  and  other  reliable 
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testimony  ;  and  if  the  work  is  not  more  accurate  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  believed 
to  be  equally  so  with  the  most  reliable.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  available 
labors  of  others  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  always  accrediting  the  source 
from  whence  facts  were  derived.  I  have  aimed  to  view  men  and  events  with  an 
impartial  eye,  censuring  friends  when  they  deserved  censure,  and  commending  en- 
emies when  truth  and  justice  demanded  the  tribute.  The  historical  events  recorded 
were  those  of  a  family  quarrel  concerning  vital  principles  in  jurisprudence ;  and 
wisely  did  a  sagacious  English  statesman  console  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  reflection,  "We  have  been  subdued,  it  is  true,  but,  thank  Heaven,  the 
brain  and  the  muscle  which  achieved  the  victory  were  nurtured  by  English  blood ; 
Old  England,  upon  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  beaten  only  by  Young 
England,  in  America." 

In  the  pictorial  department,  special  care  has  been  observed  to  make  faithful  de- 
lineations of  fact.  If  a  relic  of  the  Jlevolution  was  not  susceptible  of  picturesque 
effect  in  a  drawing,  without  a  departure  from  truth,  it  has  been  left  in  its  plainness, 
for  my  chief  object  was  to  illustrate  the  subject,  not  merely  to  embellish  the  book.  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  features  of  things  as  I  found  them,  whether  homely 
or  charming,  and  have  sought  to  delineate  all  that  fell  in  my  way  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  engravings  numerous,  and  no 
larger  than  perspicuity  demanded,  else  the  work  would  be  filled  with  pictures  to 
the  exclusion  of  essential  reading  matter. 

The  plans  of  military  movements  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  British  sources, 
for  very  few  were  made  by  the  engineers  in  the  Continental  service.  These  appear 
to  be  generally  pretty  correct,  so  far  as  they  represent  the  immediate  movements 
of  the  armies  in  actual  conflict ;  but  the  general  topographical  knowledge  possessed 
by  those  engineers,  was  quite  defective.  I  have  endeavored  to  detect  and  correct  their 
inaccuracies,  either  in  the  drawings  or  in  the  illustrative  descriptions. 

With  these  general  remarks  respecting  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  work, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  reading  public.  If  a  perusal  of  its  pages  shall  afford  as 
much  pleasure  and  profitable  knowledge  as  were  derived  from  the  journey  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  for  the  press,  the  eflbrt  has  not  been  unfruitful 
of  good  results.  With  an  ardent  desire  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  worker  in  the 
maintenance  and  growth  of  true  patriotism. 
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Far  o'er  yon  anure  main  Ihj-  view  extend, 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion  blend : 
Lo,  iboro  a  mighty  retilm,  by  Heaven  design'd, 
The  last  retreat  for  poor,  oppress'd  mankind; 
Foim'd  with  that  pomp  which  marks  the  band  divine, 
And  clothes  yon  vault,  where  worlds  unnnmber'd  shine. 
Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur  spread ; 
Hera  cloudy  forests  cbsC  eternal  shade; 
Bioh  valleys  wind,  tbe  sky-tall  mountains  brave. 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll, 
And  fairer  luster  purples  round  the  pole . 

TlMOTHV    DwiQHT. 

\  ERY  nation  eminent  for  i(a  refine- 

mtnt  displaced  in  the  culliv&tion 
of  the  aits  had  its  hetoit!  age     a 
penod  when  its  iirat  physioal  and 
moral    conquests   nere    achievecl 
and  when  rude  society   With  ail 
ite  impunties   was  fused  and  re- 
fined in  the  crucible  of  progrew 
When  civilization  firat  set  up  its 
standard  a"  a  permanent  ensign 
in  the  Vt  esfern  hemisphere  north 
ward  of  the   Bahamas   and  the 
great  Cfulf   and  the  contesta  for 
posseBsion  began  between  the  wild 
Aborigines    who  thrust  no  spade 
into  the  soil    no  sickle  into  ripe  harvest"    and  those  eatneat  dehers 
fiom  the  Old  World  who  came  ■with  the  hght  of  Chiiatianil}  to  plant 
1  the  wilderness  by  cultivation  then  commenced 
the  heroic  age  of  Aratnca      It  ended  when  the  ■work  of  the  Re^olutlon  in 
the  eighteenth  centur\   was  a'-comphshed     when  the  bond  of  vassaiage  to 
Great  Britain  was  seicred  ly  her  colonies    and  when  the  thirteen  confed 
erated  States  ratihed  a  federal  Constitution  and  upon  it  laid  the  broad  found 
ation  of  our  Republic 
Those  ancient  civibzations   registered  by  the  stilus  of  history    were  mere  gleaminga  of 
morning  compared  wilh  the  noontide  radiance  which  now  lights  up  the  Western  World 
and  even  the  more  modern  nations  of  Europe  brilliant  as  thej  appear   have  bo  many  dark 
spots  upon  the  disk  of  their  enlightenment   that  their  true  glory  la  really  less  than  that  of 
the  waxing  Star  in  the  Wt,Bt      These  ancient  and  modern  civilizations   now  past  or  at 
their  culminating  points  were  the  results  of  the  slow  progress  of  centuries     the  heroic  age 
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of  America,  meteor-like,  was  brilliant  and  rapid  in  its  courae,  occupying  the  apace  of  only 
a  century  and  a  half  of  time  from  the  permanent  implanting  of  a  British  colony,  weak  and 
dependent,  to  the  founding  of  our  government,  which,  like  Pallas  Athena,  was,  at  its  birth, 
full  panoplied,  strong,  eminently  individual  in  its  character,  and  full  of  recuperative  energies. 
The  head  of  Britannia  was  cleft  by  the  Vulcan  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  its  teeming 
brain  leaped  the  full-grown  daughter,  sturdy  and  defiant. 

Long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire,  but  little  inferior 
to  Old  Rome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  continent  which  now  forms  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Republic.  The  Aztec  empire,  which  reached  the  acme  of  its  re- 
finement during  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  fragments  when  Cortez  dethroned 

and  murdered  that  monarch,  extend  d  h      h  1        C         1  Am  riea  ;  and  when 

the  Spamarla  cime  it  was  gradually  p    h    g  q      ta        h       d,  where  all  was 

yet  darkness  and  f,loom.     To  human  app    h  h     peo  1        p         Ij  allied  by  various 

ties  to  the  wjld  nations  of  North  Americ  pp  d  b  h  m  IT  t  instruments  in 
spreadnig  the  light  of  civilization  over  th    wl    1  h  y  w       not  only  denied 

this  glorious  priiilege  but,  by  the  very  ra  h  fi  mp    d        Ian    the  seeds  of  Eu- 

ropean refinement  in  Florida  and  among   hMb!  b  1         hi  the  illumination 

of  their  dim  Chr  stiamty  over  the  dreary      gi         f    h    N     h  h        wn  bright  light 

pKtinguished       The  Aztecs  and  their  nei  hb  ra  w       b  b    d        f  debasement  by 

the  falch  on  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry       d    h  j  f   m     pp         Ij  he  moat  insignifi- 

;,ant  atom  of  the  chain  of  events  which  c  h    h        j    f  1      raj.  '  the  Old  World 

with  that  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  behevtd  that  two  hundred  years  before  the  Aztecs  subdued  the  more  ancient  people 
of  the  Mexican  valley  and  founded  Tenochtitlan,'  a  handful  of  rough,  half-eivihzed  adven- 
turers from  the  wintery  shores  of  Iceland  and  the  neighboring  main,  driven  by  adverse  winds 
ihey  knew  not  whither,  touched  upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador,  and  traversed  the  Amer- 
ican continent  southward  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  and,  it  may  be,  the  capes  of  Virginia.' 
These  supposed  first  modern  discoverers  of  America  were  the  children  of  the  "  mighty  Bea 
kings"  of  the  Teutonic  romances — the  Scandinavian  reguli,  who,  scorning  to  own  Gorm 
the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  Fairhair  of  Denmark,  their  conquerors,  aa  masters,  forsook 
their  country  dl  dlldG  IdShld  dlOky  Islands,  whence 
.ihey  sent  forth  j.  Ipd  hhbm  ^  Europe.      They 

traded  as  well       pi     d      d       d  by     mm  J       4        be    m    p  I.     Every  coast 

was  visited  bj    h  d  h      f  ffi        Th  r  Denmark  and 

Oermsny,  and  bj  bdp  fhp  Gl        They  invaded 

the  Bri     h  II     1         d  pi      d    h  1  C  p        h     hrone  of  Alfred. 

Long  bef       Ch  jhdhdgl  h  territory  of  the 

North,  and  bahdhbb  fP  hphlmpfl  arning  had  been 

'  This  city  was  founded  about  the  year  1210,  and  was  afterward  called  Mexico,  which  signifies  the  plact 
of  Mexxtli,  the  Aztec  god  of  war.  The  present  capital  of  Mexico  is  upnn  the  site  of  that  ancient  city. 
The  Aiteoa,  at  that  time,  were  aetdod  in  Lower  CttUfornia.  They  were  divided  into  six  tribes.  The 
Meiioan  tribe  wandered  off  southward,  subdued  the  Toltecs,  and  founded  the  city  around  whieh  the  whole 
Aiteo  nfition  subsequently  gathered.  The  Tollecs  were  far  more  refined  than  their  conquerors,  and  from 
members  of  that  dispersed  nation  the  Aztecs  were  first  made  acquainted  with  painting,  sculpture,  astronomy, 
and  many  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  working  in  metals,  building  bridges  and  aqueducts,  ^ricnlture,  &c. 

'  See  nolo  on  page  65,  vol.  ii. 

'  Charles  III.,  called  the  Simple,  the  eighth  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  France,  ceded  to  Rolf  or  Rollo, 
one  of  the  Northmen  chiefs,  the  large  province  called  by  them  Normandy,  This  event  occurred  in  the 
year  918.  Rollo  and  his  subjects  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  the  guardians  of  France  againal 
further  invasion  from  the  Northmen. 
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to  enter  inlo  iM  deep  waters  j  or,  [f  any  have  done  so,  (hey  have  merely  kept  along  its  eoasls,  fearful  of 
dopBrlJng  from  them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as  mountains,  yet  maintain 
themselves  without  brealiin^',  for  if  they  broke,  it  woqld  l>e  impossible  for  a  ship  to  plow  through  them." 
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Indies  might  be  reaohed  by  tJoubling  its  most  southerly  headlands.     Expeditions  wore  fitted 
out ;  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Islands  were  discovered  ;  Cape  Bojador  was  pasBed  ; 
the  tropical  region  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  terrors  ;  and  at  length  the  lofty  prom- 
ontory which  terminates  Africa  on  the  south,  was  descried.     It  was  hailed  as  a  har- 


binger of  the  coveted  passage  to  the  Indiai 
t  the  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Gfx?d  Hojye. 


is  very  obscure. 


3,  and  on  that  account  King  John  gave 

The  "Spaniards  ■were  also  making 
marit!ine  discoveries  at  the  same  time, 
but  Lisbon  was  the  point  of  great  at- 
traction to  the  learned,  the  curious, 
and  the  adventurous  who  were  desir- 
ous to  tngdgL  in  the  expeditions  then 
eonlinualh  htting  out  there.  Among 
them  came  Chiistopber  Columbus,  or 
Colombo  a  native  of  Genoa,  then  in 
the  vijjor  oi  maturity.'  Already  he 
had  made  manj  a  perilous  voyage 
upon  the  ocean  having  engaged  in 
the  life  of  a  manner  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
for  such  pursuits  was  early  discovered 
by  his  father,  and  in  the  University 
of  Pavia  lie  was  allowed,  by  a  short 
course  of  study,  to  obtain  eufiicient 
elementary  knowledge  of  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  navigation, 
and  of  the  Latin  language,  to  enable 
him  to  make  those  sciences  afterward 
subservient  to  his  genius.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  nautical  career 
to  his  landing  in  Portugal,  his  history 


'  There  is  some  obscurity  and  doubt  respecting  the  precise  year  in  which  Columbns  was  born.  Muftoz, 
ia  his  History  of  the  New  World,  places  il  in  1446,  Mr.  Irving,  lelying  upon  the  authority  of  Bernaldez, 
wio  says  that  "be  died  in  1506,  in  a  good  old  age,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  a  little  more  or  less,"  places  it 
in  1436,  which  would  make  him  about  forty-eight  years  old  when  he  landed  in  Portugal. 

'  This  peculiar  signature  of  Columbus  is  attached  to  various  documents  written  by  him  subsequent  to 
hia  first  voyage.  Il  was  customary,  in  hia  time,  to  precede  a  signature  with  the  initials  (and  sometimes  with 
the  warda  in  full)  of  some  pious  ejaculation.     We  accordingly  fiod  the  signalDre  of  Coltmihus  with  initial 


Xpo  FEBEKS 
The  interpretation  ia  supposed  to  be  "Sanctal  Sancta,  Ave,  Sanelal  Christo,  Maria,  Yoseph;"  id  e«, 
Ckritt,  ISary,  Joieph.  The  ;(po  are  Greek  letters ;  the  word  FERENS  Roman  capitals.  X,  or  a  cross, 
is  the  sign  fur  Christo  or  Christ,  and  xp°  '*  *"  abbreviation  of  xP'ittov,  anointed,  and  expressed  the  first 
and  chief  portion  of  the  Christian  name  of  Columbus.  The  Latin  word /ere™  (bearing,  carrying,  or  en- 
during) expressed  not  only  the  latter  portion  of  his  name,  hut  also  his  cbttracter,  according  to  his  own  lofty 
eooceptbns  of  his  mission.  He  believed  himself  to  be  CAmfo/erens,  Christ-bearer  or  Gospel-bearer,  to 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  an  unknown  world.     It  may  be  added,  that  Colombo  (Columbus),  a  dove  or 
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In  person  Columbus  was  tail  and  commanding ;  in  manners,  exceedingly  winning  and 
graceful  for  one  unaccustomed  to  the  polish  of  courts  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  He  was 
a  strict  observer  of  the  ntuals  of  his  religion.  Hia  piety  was  not  a  mere  form,  but  an  ele- 
vated and  solemn  enthusiasm  born  of  a  deep  coniiction  of  the  vital  truths  o  Ch  an  y 
While  in  Lisbon  he  never  omitted  religious  duties  m  the  sanctuary  At  h  hape  h 
Convent  of  Ail  Saint  where  he  was  aecualomed  to  worship  he  became  a  qua  d  w  h 
a  young  lady  of  rank  named  Donna  Felipa  the  daughter  of  Moms  de  Pales  an  I  a  an 

cavalier,  who  had  been  one  ot  the  most  distinguished  navigators  in  the  6  f  P  n  « 

Henry.  They  loved  and  were  married  His  «ilea  sister  was  manied  to  Pedro  Correo 
a  navigator  d  note  In  the  famil}  oi  his  mother  m  law  he  learned  all  the  incidents  of  the 
voyages  of  hi,r  husband  and  the  charts  journals  and  other  manuscripts  of  that  naiijator 
she  delivered  ti  Columbus  These  possessions  awakened  new  aspirations  m  hia  mind  He 
had  made  himself  fa  mi  bar  by  study  and  large  experience  with  all  the  naulnal  knowledge 
of  the  day,  and  in  common  with  the  most  enlightened  raen  of  his  time  he  was  disposed  to 
credit  the  narratiiea  o!  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers  rcpeetrng  the  existence  of  a  conti 
nent  beyond  a  glorious  island  called  Atlantis'  in  the  waste  ot  waters  westward  of  Europe 
Such  a  continent  was  necessarj  to  make  his  own  geographical  theory  perfect  The  gor 
geous  pictures  of  Zipau^o  or  Cipangi  and  Cathay  op  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  drawn  by 
Marco  Polo  and  MandeviUe  also  excited  his  warm  imagination  and  the  allLged  appari 
tions  of  land  seen  to  the  westward  by  the  people  of  the  Cauaiy  Isles  were  treasured  in  hia 
mind  as  great  realities  '  H  s  comprehensive  genius  constructed  a  new  and  magnificent  the 
ory,  and  his  bold  spirit  stood  ready  to  act  in  unison  with  his  genius  He  based  his  whole 
theory  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  earth  was  a  ternqueous  globe  which  might 
be  traveled  round  from  east  to  west   and  that  men  stood  loot  to  foot  at  opposite  pointa 

pigeon,  was  donbtiess  associated  in  his  imagination  with  the  carrier  bird  and  had  lis  dnp  we  ght  not  only 
in  his  conceptions  of  hit  destiny  l^ut  m  forming  his  sign  manaal  The  signature  to  his  will  is  £L  ALMI 
RANTE  (the  Admiral)   with  the  above  letter"  instead  of  X(W  FERFNS 

'  Ancient  wnlers  speak  of  an  island  which  eitisted  at  ft  \ery  eftrlj  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
said  to  have  been  evenlualiy  sank  beneath  its  waves.  Plato,  who  gave  the  first  account  of  it,  says  he  ob- 
tained hia  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  island  was  represented  to  be  larger  than  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  they  were  then  known,  and  beyond  it  Wfts  a  large  continent.  Nine  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time,  this  island  was  thickly  inhabited  and  very  powerful,  its  swfty  extending  over  all  Africa,  inclading 
Egypt,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  A  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  island  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long  period 
subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable  hy  reason  of  slime  and  shoals.  Learned  men 
of  modern  times  have  been  disposed  to  believe  in  the  ancient  existence  of  aneh  an  island,  and  suppose  the 
West  India  Islands  to  be  the  higher  portions  of  the  sunken  lanil.  If  this  betief  is  curreol,  then  the  conti- 
nent beyond  was  America. 

According  to  the  account  given  to  Plato,  Atlantis  was  the  moat  productive  region  upon  the  earth.  It 
produced  wine,  grain,  and  delicioos  fruits  in  abundance.  It  had  wide-spread  forests,  extetislve  pasture- 
grounds,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  hot  springs,  and  every  luxury  for  human  enjoyment.  It  was  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms,  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  descendants  of  Neptune,  and  hving  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other.  It  had  splendid  cities,  rich  and  populous  vill^es,  vast  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  equipments 
for  navies.  There  was  a  temple  in  the  island  a  stadium  (six  hundred  and  sis  feet  nine  inches)  in  length, 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  tt  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  orichatcium,  and  ivory.  It  contained  a  golden 
statue  of  Neptune,  representing  the  god  as  standing  in  his  chariot,  and  holding  the  reins  of  his  winged 
steeds.     Such  was  the  ancient  vision. 

'  So  confident  were  the  people  of  the  Canaries  that  land  lay  to  the  westward  of  them  that  they  sought 
and  obtained  jiermission  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  various  expeditions  in  search  of  it.  A  heUef 
was  so  prevalent  liiat  a  Scottish  priest  named  Brandon  discovered  an  island  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in 
the  sixth  century,  that  maps,  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  the  Island  of  St.  Brandon  upon  Ihem.  It  was 
placed  under  the  equator. 
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This  was  Bcveiitj  years  before  Copernicus  announced  hts  theorj  of  the  form  and  mo 
tion  of  the  planels  a  and  one  hundred  auii  aistj  j  ears  before  Galileo  was  obliged  be 
fore  the  court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Home  to  renounce  his  helid  in  the  diurnal  rero 
lution  of  the  earth  b 
Columbus  divided  the  oiroumferonce  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  according  to  Ptolemy  e 
system  into  twenty  four  hours  of  fifteen  di,greei  each  m")ki!ifi  three  hundred  and  8i\ty  de- 
grees Of  these  be  imagined  that  fifteen  hour"  had  bei,n  known  lo  the  ancients  extending 
from  the  Fortunate  or  Canatj  Islands  to  the  city  of  Thince  in  Asia  the  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  known  iftorld  By  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Isl 
ands  the  Portuguese  had  advanced  tjie  wt'itern  frontier  one  hour  leaving  ibout  one  eighth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  jet  to  he  explored  The  eMent  ot  tht  eastern  region  of 
Asia  ■was  jct  unknown  althouah  the  travels  of  Polo  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  eTtended 
Idir  bejond  the  Oriental  hounlarj  of  Ptolemy  e  map  Columbus  imagined  that  the  unex 
plored  part  of  A«ia  might  occupj  a  large  portion  of  the  jet  undefined  ciiciiniference  of  the 
•■arth  and  that  its  eastern  headhiids  miijht  approach  quite  near  to  those  of  W  Lstem  Europe 
and  Africa  He  therefore  concluded  that  a  navigator  pursuing  a  direct  couise  from  east  to 
west  must  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia  bj  a  fai  easier  and  shorter  route  than  following 
the  coast  ol  Afiica  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Fortunateh  he  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle  Plinv  and  other  writers  who  considered  the  ocean  as  but  of  moderate  breadth 
so  that  it  mi^ht  be  crossed  from  Europe  in  the  apace  of  a  few  da^a  A  knowledge  or  sus 
picion  of  its  actual  extent  would  have  dt,terred  even  the  bold  enterprise  of  Columbus  from 
attempting  an  exploration  of  its  waters  in  the  small  ships  of  that  day  Reports  of  strtnge 
trees  reeds  of  immense  size  curiously  carved  pieces  of  wood  and  the  bodies  of  two  men — tin 
like  in  color  and  Msage  any  ot  the  known  races  extant — hav  ng  drifle]  ashore  upon  the 
Canary  and  Azore  Islands  by  WLslerly  wind-  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  and  a  desire  and 
determination  to  undertake  a  demonstration  of  his  theory  bj  an  exploring  vo\age  absorbed 
hiB  whole  attention  He  neier  spoke  in  doubt  or  htsifalion     stja  Irving      but  with  as 

much  certainty  as  if  his  ejes  had  beheld  the  Promised  Land  A  deep  religious  aentiitient 
mingled  w  ith  his  thoughts  and  gai  e  them  at  times  a  tinge  of  superstition  but  of  a  aubl  me 
and  lofty  kind  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  m  the  hand  of  Heaven  chosen  from 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose  He  road  as  ho  supposed  his  con 
templated  disco\erj  foretold  m  Holy  Writ  and  ehadowtd  foith  darkly  in  the  prophecies 
The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together  and  all  nations  and  tongues  and  Ian 
giiages  united  under  the  banner  of  the  HedcBinLr  '  The  prophetic  passage  in  Pulu  s 
'Morgante  Maggiore    was  to  him  full  of  proraist 

■'  "  Know  that  this  theory  is  false ;  his  bark 

The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  Western  wave,  a  smootfi  and  level  plain, 
Albeit  the  eartfi  Ls  fushion'd  like  a  wheel. 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mold, 
And  Hercules  might  blush  lo  learn  how  far 
Beyond  the  limits  be  had  vainly  set'' 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  doacry  another  hemisphere, 
Since  to  one  common  center  all  things  tend. 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 

'  Li/e  and  Voyages  of  Cotwnbui. 

'  Caipe  and  Abila,  or  Gibraltar,  on  the  Spanish,  and  Cape  Serra,  on  the  African  shnre  of  the  Straits  of 

Gibrallar,  were  calleif  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  it  being  said,  in  ancient  fable,  that  Hercules  placed  ilictn 

Is  of  h"iJ9  progress  westward,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pasf . 
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Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  slarr;  spheres. 
At  our  snlipodes  urD  cities,  states, 
And  thronged  empires,  ne'er  divined  of  yore. 
But  see,  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light." 

Phescott's  tkanslation  of  stanza  229,  230,  canto  sxv. 

While  maluting  his  plans,  Columbus  extended  the  bounds  of  his  observation  and  study  bj'  a 
voyage  to  Thule,  or  Iceland,  from  which  remote  point  he  say^he  advanced  one  hundred 
leagues  northward,  penetrated  the  polar  circle,  and  convittoed  himself  of  the  fallacy  of  the 


ment,  and  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  La  Rabida, 

*  In  the  age  of  Columbus,  Greenland  was  laid  down  upon  the  mB.ps  as  a  continuation  or  projection  west- 
ward of  Scandinavia.  Columfans  discovered  ihis  error  in  his  northern  vojagc,  which  discovery  was  a  new 
fact  in  support  of  his  theory  of  a  continent  lying  westward  from  Europe,  or  at  least  a  proximity  of  the  east, 
ern  coast  of  Asia.  At  that  time  the  climate  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  was  far  more  genial  than  at  present, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  portions  of  the  latter  country  which  for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
have  been  ice-bound  and  uninhabitable,  were  then  tillable.  Pbilosophers  of  our  day,  who  have  studied  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  care,  have  advanced  a  plausible  theory  whereby  to  explain  this  fact. 

"  It  is  asserted,  but  without  positive  proof,  that  Columbus,  before  going  to  Spain,  made  application  to  the 
authorities  of  his  native  city,  Genoa,  for  aid  in  his  enterprise  ;  but  failing  in  this  he  went  to  Venice,  and  also 
sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  lay  his  plans  before  Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  st 
are  true,  they  exhibit  his  perseverance  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  truthful  history  presents  it. 
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they  induced  the  aovereigns  1o  soften  the  deciBions  of  the  council  hy  a  promise  to  give  the 
proposition  a,  fair  audience  when  their  pressing  state  engagements  should  be  ended.  Co- 
lumbus, wearied  by  procrastination,  at  length  lost  all  hope  of  effecting  any  thing  with  the 
Spanish  court.  He  turned  from  it  with  disgust,  and  made  application  to  two  wealthy  and 
enlightened  Southern  dukes,  who  had  ample  means  at  command  He  was  unsuccessful, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  left  Spain,  to  carry  his  proposals  to  the  King  of  France. 

Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sister  of  the  profligate  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  the  succegsot 
Ootober  19      °^  *''*'  monarcln  to  the  throne.      She  married  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  old  John  the 
'*^*         Second  of  Aragon,  and,  associating  him  with  herself  in  the  government,  united  the 
two  monarchies  into  one  great  kingdom,  the  renowned  modern  Spain.      Isabella  was  emi- 
nently virtuous,  and  her  piety  and  daily  good- 
ness were  the  fruit  of  a  deep  religious  feeling. 
Ferdinand  was  ambitious,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  perplexity  with  the  Moors,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  advance  the  interests  and  glory 
of  the  new  kingdom,  by  maritime  discoveries  ; 
yet  he  could  not  comprehend  the  vast  plans 
of  Columbus,  and  he  looked  coldly  upon  the 
project.     To  the  pious  sentiments  of  the  queen. 
Father  Perez,  a  former  confessor  of  Isabe'lla 
and  a  friend  of  Cohimbus,  appealed  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  before  the  navigator  had  entered 
the  dominions  of  France,  he  was  summonmi 
back  to  the  court,  then  in  the  camp  at  Santa 
F6.     He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  sur- 
render of  Grenada.     Joy  and  exultation  per- 
vaded all  classes      Columbus  took  advantage 
oi  this  state  ot  thmgs,  and  while  he  excited 
the  acquisitiveness  of  the  nobles  by  re<,iting  wonderful  tales  of  the  riches  of  Cipangi  and 
Cathaj    he  eloquently  portrayed  to  the  queen  the  glorious  prospect  of  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  over  benighted  heathens,  promising  to  devote  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulcber  at  Jerusalem  iiom  the  hands  of  the  Paynim.     His  elo- 
quence was  seconded  by  that  of  Louis  de  "^t  Angel  a  favorite  officer  of  the  crown.     The  re- 
ligious zeal  of  Isabella  was  fired  and   notwithstanding  the  eYtra^igant  demands  of  Colum- 
bus,' she  resolved  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  ol  Ferdmand  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 

'  Isabella  y-ai  ol  middle  size  and  well  formed  with  a  fair  cimpleMon  auburn  hsir,  and  clear,  blue  eyes. 
There  was  a  mingled  fjravity  and  aweotness  in  her  countonanee  and  a  singular  modesty,  gracing,  as  it 
did,  great  firmness  of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  spirit.  Though  strongly  attached  to  her  huahand,  and 
studioos  of  his  fame,  jat  she  always  maintained  her  distinct  rights  as  aa  allied  prince.  She  exceeded  him 
in  beauty,  personal  dignity,  acuteness  of  genius,  and  grandeur  of  soal.  Combining  the  active  and  resolute 
walities  of  man  with  the  softer  charities  of  woman,  she  mingled  in  the  warlike  councils  of  her  husband, 
and,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of  glory,  infused  a  more  lofty  and  generous  temper  into  his  subtile  and 
calculating  policy. — Watkingloti  Irving. 

'  Columbus,  in  the  demands  set  forth  in  his  proposition,  stipulated  for  himself  and  heirs  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  admiral  and  vioeroy  over  all  lands  discovered  hy  him.  This  demand  was  inadmissible,  yet  the 
nayigator  persisted  in  it,  though  it  appeared  an  affectoal  bar  to  any  arrangement  with  the  queen.  His 
t.  ttipulations  were  finally  acceded  to,  and  Columbus  always  regarded  the  queen  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
gratitude.  "  Id  the  midst  of  the  general  incredulity,"  he  said  in  a  letter,  "  the  Almighty  infused  into  the 
queen,  my  lady,  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and  while  every  one  else,  in  his  ignorance,  was  ex- 
patiating only  on  the  inconvenience  and  cost,  her  highness  approved  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  gave  it  all  the 
support  in  her  power." 
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pedjtion      These  demands  almost  fruEtratod  his  designi; 
baok  upon  the  Spanish  court  when  through 
the  wise  oounsels  of  friends  the  qmcn  a  ob- 
jections were  oieicome    and  the  warmest 
impulses  of  her  nature  aroused  I  will 

'issume  the  undertikin^  she  siid  when 
opposed  by  her  husband  and  his  coun'el 
ors  lor  mj  own  crown  of  Castile  and 
am  reidy  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray 
the  expense  of  it  if  the  funds  m  the  treas 
ury  shali  appear  inadequate 

All  preliminaries  being-  arranged  the 
queen  lout  no  time  in  fittmc  out  two  ves 
sela     and  Columlus  v1<.A  chnfl}  bj  the  wtallhi  and 


and  ColnmbuE  had  a 


enterprising'  familj  of  the  Pinzons, 
equipped  a  third  With  this  fee- 
ble squadron  manned  with  timid 
manners  Columbus  left  the  little 
port  of  Pahs  npon  the  Tinto  Riv 
er  in  Andalusia  on  Fndaj  the 
third  of  AuffQst  14<12  and  spread 
ing  hiB  sails  to  an  easterly  bteeze 
turned  his  prow  toward  the  waste 
of  waters  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  Him  He  had  no  reliable 
chart  for  his  guidance  no  director 
in  his  course  but  the  sun  and  stan 
and  the  imperfect  manner  s  com- 
pass, then  used  only  by  a  few  in 


'  The  vessels  furnished  by  Isabella  were  only  caravel),  light  coasting  ships,  without  decks,  and  furnished 
with  oars  like  the  ancient  galleys.  The  picture  here  given  is  from  a  low  relief  sculpture,  on  the  tomb  of 
Fernando  Columbus,  a  son  of  the  navifialor,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  Such  a  vessel  would  be  consid- 
ered quite  inadequate  to  perform  a  coasting  voyage  at  the  present  day.  The  larger  vessel,  with  a  deck, 
fitted  oat  by  Columbus  and  his  friends,  was  called  the  Sonto  ATut-ia ,-  the  caravels  were  named  respect- 
ively Pinto  and  MtSo.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinion  oommandcd  the  Pinto,  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinion  the  Mina. 
Garcia  Fernandez,  the  jibysician  of  Palos,  accompanied  the  expedition  as  steward.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  that  embarked  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole  expenditure  of  the  queen  in  fitting  onl 
the  caravels  amounted  to  only  seventeen  thousand  florins,  or 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  dollars.*  These  were  small 
preparations  for  an  exploring  expedition  of  such  vast  extent 
and  Importance, 

The  descendants  of  the  Pinzons  are  still  quite  numerous  in 
the  vicinity  of  Palos.  When  Mr.  Irving  visited  that  town  in 
1828,  he  saw  the  ruins  of  a  family  maniicn  which  belonged  tt 
one  of  the  two  Pinzons  who  mailed  with  rotumbua  on  his  firsi 
voyage.  Mr.  Irving  was  accompanied  in  hia  visit  to  Palos,  the 
monastery  of  Ribida,  and  other  localities  in  the  vicinity,  by 
Joan  FeTHandfz  PtHZon  a  dfactndani  of  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Columbia. 

'  The  pile  of  buildings  in  this  view  standing  upon  the  blufl^  is  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  George.     F 
some  misdemeanor,  the  people  of  Palos  were  obliged  to  serve  the  crown  for  one  year  with  two  armed  ci 
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navigating  the  pleasant  seas  of  the  Old  World.  After  various  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands, 
they  passed  and  loat  eight  of  Ferro,  the  most  westerly  one  of  the  group,  on  Sunday,  the  ninth 
of  September.  Now  Europe  was  left  behind,  and  the  broad  Atlantic,  mysterious  and  un- 
known, was  bfiforo  ihem.  As  the  space  widened  between  them  and  their  homes,  the  hearts 
September  ^^  ^^^  mariners  failed ;  and  whan,  on  the  thitteenth,  the  commander  and  hia 
pilots  dist'overed  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  misgivings  arose  in  the 
stout  hearts  of  the  explorer  aiid  his  friends,  the  Pinzons.  They  were  now  six  hundred 
miles  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  a  phenomenon  unknown  to 
the  world  of  science,  and  Columbus  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  cause. 
He  could  not  long  conceal  the  fact  from  his  seamen.  It  filled  them  with  consternation 
and  awe;  for  they  believed  they  were  entering  another  world,  subject  lo  the  influence  of  lam'g 
unknown  and  dreadful.  Columbus  quieted  their  apprehensions  by  telhng  them  that  the  nee- 
dle did  not  pomt  to  the  north  star  hut  to  an  mvisihle  pomt  around  which  that  star  reiolved 
daily.  Thus  he  explained  a  phenomenon  now  well  known  and  his  companions  rtljing 
upon  his  astronomical  knowkdge    reeened  his  theory  aa  truth    and  then  liarm  subsided 

For  several  dajs  after  this  event  they  were  wailed  pleasantlj  b)  the  trade  winds  which 
blow  continually  from  east  to  west  The  air  was  balmy  and  soon  \aat  helda  of  sej  weeds 
and  an  occasional  petrel  upon  the  win^  heralded  an  approach  to  land  but  head  winds 
and  dajs  of  profound  calm  leferred  the  jojfiil  consummation  ot  their  hopes  and  the  sea 
men,  weaned  and  home  sick  resolved  to  retrace  Iheir  path  and  seek  the  shores  of  '5pain 
Even  the  little  lanl  birds  that  came  upon  the  ipara  and  sung  merrilj  their  welcome  to  the 
New  World  and  then  left  at  even  ng  for  their  disUnt  perches  in  the  orange  gro\es  failed 
to  inspire  the  mariners  with  conhdence  in  tht  truth  of  their  commanders  r<a5omngs  and 
open  mutiny  manifested  itstlf  With  gtntle  words  promises  of  rewards  and  threats  of 
punishment  against  the  most  refracttr\  Columbus  kept  ihcm  from  actual  violence  for  sev 
eral  dajs  One  evening  just  at  sunset  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  mounted  on 
the  stern  of  the  Pinta  shoutel  L-ind  land  benor  I  claim  the  reward 
Along  the  southwestern  horizon  was  strLtchod  an  apparent  island  Columbus  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees  with  all  the  crews  chanted  Gloria,  m  Excehis  '  In  the  morning 
the  island  had  vanished,  tor  it  was  nothing  but  a  cloud.  For  a  fortnight  longer  they  floated 
upon  an  almost  unruffled  sea,  when  land  birds  came  singing  again,  and  green  h  bage  fl  ated 
by  ;  but  days  passed  on,  and  the  sun,  each  evening,  sot  in  the  waves.  Aga  th  m 
mutinied,  and  Columbus  was  in  open  defiance  with  his  crew ;  for  he  told  th  that  th 
expedition  had  been  sent  by  their  sovereigns,  and,  come  what  might,  he  was  d  t  m  d  lo 
accomplish  his  purpose.  They  were  on  the  point  of  casting  him  into  the  sea  wl  n  ju  t  at 
sunset,  a  coast-fish  glided  by ;  a  branch  of  thorn,  with  berries  upon  it,  floated  near ;  and  a  stail", 
artificially  carved,  came  upon  the  waters  to  lell  them  of  human  habitations  not  far  ofi'. 
The  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  now  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  bless- 
ings of  God  thus  far  manifested  on  the  voyage,  assured  the  crews  that  he  confidently  ex- 
pected to  BOO  land  in  the  morning.     On  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel  he  sat  watching  until 


iitP(/l.  They  were  under  tbis  penally  when  Columbus  made  his  arrangement  with  Isabella,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  fit  out  the  two  oaralels  for  the  expedition.  In  the  porch  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  George,  Co- 
Iranbus  first  proclaimed  this  order  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos.  Mr.  Irving,  who  visited  Palos  in  1838,  eajs 
of  tbis  edifice,  "  It  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaireii,  and,  lieiuf;  of  solid  maaon-u-ork,  promises  to  stand 
for  ai^es,  a  monument  of  (be  diaaoverera.  It  stands  outside  of  the  villaire,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  loolting 
along  a  little  valley  to  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch  prove  it  to  have  lieon  a  moEque  in  former 
times.     JnsI  above  it,  an  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish  castle." 

'  Columbus  agreed  to  pive  a  silii  waislcoat,  besides  the  royai  pension  of  thirty  dollars,  to  the  person  who 
first  discovered  land. — Xunoz. 
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near  midnight,  wheu  he  8aw  the  glimmer  of  moving  lights  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon 

Fearing  his  hopes  might  have  deceived  his  vision,  he  called  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of 

the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  also  iRodrigo 

Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  to  confirm  his  dis- 
covery.    They  also  sav/  the  gleaias  of 

a   torch.      All   night   the   overjoyed   Co- 
lumbus  \\atchpd      At  dawn    beiutiful 

wooded  shores  were  m  full  v  ew      the 

lii-rfutnes  of  flowers  came  upon  the  light 

land  bieeze      and  birds  m  gorgeous  plu 

mage  hovered  around  the  vessels    carol 

ing  morning  h\[nn8    v,hi  h  seemed  like 

iha  voices  of  angels  to  tho  late  de>ipair 

J  ,n  ef  P      ing  seamen      In  small  boals 
^'^  they   landed     the  mked   na 

lues  who  stood  upon  the  beach  in  won 

der  fleeing  to  the  deep  shadows  of  the 

forest  in  alarm      ("olum,bii=   dressed  in 

gold   tmbroKiered     starlet     bearing    the 

ro}al   standard    first  stepped  upoa  the 

shore      He  was  followed  h\  the  Pinzons 

each  bearing  the   banner  of  the  eater 

prit  On  reaching  the  land  tbej  all  fell 
upon  their  knee' 
kissed  the  earth 
and  with  tears  of 
joy  m  their  ejcs 
chanted  the  Te 
Deum        Lav  da 

mus  Rising  from  the  ground  Columbus  displajed  the  roja!  stand 
ard  drew  his  sword  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  oi 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  giving  the  island  the  title  of  San  Salvador " 
With  the  moat  extravagant  demonstrations  of  loy  his  followers 
crowded  around  him  The  most  msolent  m  the  mutmous  displays 
were  the  most  abject  in  making  vows  of  service  and  laithfulness 
All  present  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  hirn  as  ailniiial  and  viceroj 
and  representative  of  Feidinand  and  Isabella  The  triumph  of  Co 
lumbus  was  complete. 

The  natives  had  beheld  the  approaching  ships  at  dawn  with  fear 


n  sach  side  tht  letters  F.  a 


IT., 


'  This  was  a  white  banner,  emhiazoned  with  a  green  cross,  havi 
the  Spanish  initials  of  Ferdinand  and  Ysabol,  Burmounted  by  golden  crowns. 

'  The  island  on  which  Columbus  first  set  his  foot  in  the  New  World  is  one  of  ihe  Lueayas  or  Bahama 
group,  and  was  called  by  the  natives  Guanahana.  The  Spaniards  and  others  still  call  it  Son  Salvador  ; 
the  English  have  given  it  the  vulgar  namo  of  Cat  Island.  It  Has  between  the  twenty-fanrth  and  twenty- 
fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  seoond  and  third  degrees  of  longitude  east  of  the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ington city,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Havana,  Cuba.  MaAaz,  a  learned  Spanbh  writer,  thinks 
Watling's  Island,  and  not  the  one  called  San  Salvador  on  our  maps,  was  the  first  landing-place. 

'  This  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  anlhor,  from  Irving's  Life  of  Columbui.  It  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
sketch  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Columbns,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Don  Raphael  Xansis,  treas- 
urer of  the  King  of  Spain. 
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and  awe,  regarding  them  as  monslera  of  the  deep.  By  degrees  their  alarm  eubsideit,  and 
they  approached  the  Europeans.  Each  party  was  a  wonder  to  the  other.  The  glittering 
armor,  shining  lace,  and  many-colored  dreseea  of  the  Spaniards  filled  the  natives  with  admi- 
ration and  delight ;  while  they,  entirely  naked,  with  skins  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  painted 
with  a  variety  of  colors  and  devices,  without  beards  and  with  straight  hair,  were  objects 
of  great  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  unlike  any  people  of  whom  they  had  knowl- 
edge. Not  doubting  that  be  was  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Farther  India,  Colum- 
bus called  these  wild  inhabitants  Indians,  a  name  which  all  the  native  tribes  of  America 
still  retain. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  subsequent  career  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  path  of  discovery,  nor  of  those  navigators  who  succeeded  him,  and  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  making  known  our  continent  to  the  Old  World.  He  was  the  bold  pio- 
neer who  led  the  way  to  the  New  World,  and  as  such,  deserves  the  first  and  highest  reward  ; 
yet  he  was  not  truly  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Eager  in 
his  search  for  Cathay,  he  coasted  almost  every  island  composing  the  groups  now  known  as 
the  West  Indies,  during  his  several  voyages,  but  he  never  saw  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
4u«ust,  Continent.  He  did,  indeed,  touch  the  soil  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of 
i^tw-  the  Oronoco,  but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
lands  he  had  discovered  were  portions  of  Farther  India.' 

Intelligence  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  though  kept  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  Spanish  court,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  nevertheless  went  abroad,  and  aroused 
the  ambition  of  other  maritime  powers.  The  story  that  Columbus  bad  found  vast  and  pop- 
ulous gold-producing  regions  in  the  Western  Ocean  excited  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and 

'  CotumbuB  retamed  to  Europe  in  March,  1493.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bestowed  upon  him  every 
mark  of  honor  and  distinction,  and  the  nobles  were  obsequious  in  their  attentions  to  the  favorite  of  royalty. 
On  the  25th  of  Septemher,  1493,  he  left  Cadiz,  on  a  second  voyage  of  discbverj.  He  had  ihreo  large  ships 
and  fourteen  caravels  tinder  his  conrnnaDtl.  His  discoveries  were  principally  among  the  West  India  Islands, 
where  he  founded  settlements.  He  returned  to  Spsin  in  Jane,  1496.  Misfortunes  had  attended  him,  yet 
the  sovereigns  treated  him  with  distinguisliad  favor.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  Eailed  from 
San  Laoar  de  Barrameda,  with  a  squadron  of  six  vessels,  on  a  third  voyage  of  discovery.  He  found  the 
settlements  which  had  been  planted  in  great  confusion,  and  civil  war  among  the  Spaniards  and  natives  was 
rife  Id  Kispaniola.  In  the  mean  while,  intrigues  against  him  were  having  due  weight  in  the  Spanish  court. 
It  wa«  alleged  that  Columbus  designed  to  found  an  empire  m  (he  New  World  cast  off  all  allegiance  to 
Spain,  and  assume  the  title  and  pomp  of  king.  He  had  alreadj  ofiended  the  conscientious  Isabella  by 
persisting  in  making  slaves  of  the  natives,  and  she  readily  gaie  her  consent  to  send  oat  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  navigator.  Bobadilla,  a  tool  ol  (  olumhns  s  enemies  was  intruited  with  thai 
momentous  duty;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  ftund  Columbus  guillj  of  every  charije  made 
against  him.  Bobadilla  seized  Colurabus,  and  sent  him  m  chains  to  Spain  His  appearance  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  sovereigns,  and  they  declared  to  the  world  that  Bobadilla  had  exceeded  his  inslruc 
cions ;  yet  justice  was  withheld,  through  the  influence  of  Ferdinand  ani  Columbus  was  not  reinstated  as 
viceroy  of  Hispaniola. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  Vasoo  de  Gruna,  a  Portuguese  naiigator  had  reathtd  Cahout,  in 
the  East  Indies,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  traversing  the  Indian  Orean  But  Columbus 
still  persevered  in  his  determination  to  reach  Asia  by  a  western  route  Ho  induced  Isabella  to  ht  out  a 
fourth  Bspedition  for  him,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 502,  he  sailed  for  Hispaniola  After  many  troubles  and 
hardships,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504.  His  patron  and  best  fnend  the  queen  died  that  =aroe  joar 
Old  age  had  made  its  deep  furrows,  and,  in  the  midst  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  the  great  discoverer 
died  on  the  30lh  of  May,  1506,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  never  realized  his  grand  Idea  of  reaching  India 
by  a  western  route.  The  honor  of  that  achievement  was  reserved  for  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  fourteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Columbus.  That  navigator  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  our  continent,  and  launched  boldly  out  upon  the  broad  Pacific.  He  died  on  the 
ocean,  but  his  vessels  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  near  the  coast  of  India,  in  safety.  Magellan  gave  the 
name  of  Pacific  to  the  pleasant  ocean  over  which  he  was  sailing. 
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many  adTetilurers  ofiered  tlieir  services  to  Bovereigns  and  men  of  ivealth.  Almost  gimulla- 
Tieously,  Joha  Cabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  sailed  for 
the  lands  discovered  by  ColumbuB  ;  the  former  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  and  the  latter  in  the  employment  of  Spanish  merchants,  with  the  sanction  of  Fer- 
dinand. Although  Cabot  was  an  Italian,  he  had  been  long  a  resident  of  Bristol,  then  the 
chief  commercial  mart  of  England.  The  Northwestern  seas  were  often  traversed  as  far  as 
Iceland  by  the  Bristol  mariners,  and  they  had  probably  extended  their  voyages  westward  to 


1  familiar  with  those  seaa. 


0  Columbus  by 
eas,  such  lands 


Greenland  in  their  fishing  enterprises.      Cabot  & 

and  the  English  merchants  had  great  confidence  in  his  abilities.     He  nbta 

sion  from  Henry  the  Seventh,  similar,  in  its  general  outline,  to  that  given  t 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     It  empowered  him  and  his  three  sons,  their  heirs 

discover  and  settle  unknown  lands  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  or  Western  s 

to  be  fatten  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,      He  fitted  out  two  vessels 

at  his  own  expense,  which  were  freighted  by  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol ;  and  it  was 

stipulated  that,  in  lien  of  ail  customs  and  imposts,  Cabot  was  to  pay  to  the  ICing  one  fifth 

part  of  all  the  gains. 

With  his  son  Sebastian,  a  talented  young  man  of  only  twenty  years,  and  about  three  huud- 
red  men,  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bris- 


tol in  May,  1497.  He  directed  his 
course  to  the  northwest,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude when  floating  ice  and  intense 
cold  induced  him  to  steer  to  the  south 
west  Fair  uinds  produced  a  rapid 
voyage  and  he  discovered  laud  on  the 
twenty  fourth  of  June  which  he  call 
ed  Pbima  \ist\  because  it  ■was  his 
Jirst  view  of  a  new  region  The  ex 
act  point  of  this  first  discovery  is  not 
certainly  known  some  supposing  it  to 
hive  been  on  the  coa^t  ot  Labrador 
and  others  the  Island  of  Ntwfound 
land  IT  the  ptninsula  of  Nova  Seotia 
He  touched  at  other  points  but  did  ! 
not  attempt  a  settlement,  the  climate 
Beemed  too  rigorous  the  people  too 
fierce   and  he  returned  to  Bristol 

Cabot  was  authorized  to  make  a 
F  bmary      Becond  vojagB       He  did  not 

'*"'         go  in  person    but  fitted  out  eKHAaniN  cabot. 

vessels  for  the  purpose  His  son  Sebislian  wis  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  May  1410  the  month  m  which  De  Gama  reached  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  sa  kd  ior  the  New  World  with  several  ships.  He  visited 
the  region  first  discovered  bj  his  father  and  himself,  and  called  it  Newpoundland.  It  was 
not  rich  in  gold  and  spices,  but  its  shoals  abounded  with  vast  schools  of  codfish  ;  and  within 
a  few  years  after  his  return  to  England  a  permanent  fishery  was  established  there.  Cabot 
sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  present  United  States,  beginning  at  latitude  fifty-six 
degrees,  and  terminating  at  about  thirty-six  degrees,  or  Albemarle  Sound.  His  provisions 
filling,  he  returned  to  England.     He  made  another  voyage  in  1517,  as  far  south  as  the 
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■western  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  he  again  returned  to 


Lmevigo  Vespucci  departed 
1  first  Toyage  to  the  New 


led  from  Bristol,  , 
from  Cadiz  on  hi 
World.  In  that  voyage  he  appears 
to  have  held  a  subordinate  station. 
The  expedition  under  Ojeda,  which  Amerigo 
calls  his  second  voyage,  was  not  undertaken 
until  1499.  Whether  any  vessel  in  that  ex- 
pedition was  under  his  command  is  question 
able  Spanish  writers  assert  to  the  contriry 
and  say  that  he  was  first  a  eaptam  uhen  in 
the  service  of  Fmanuel  of  Portugal  but  it 
IS  not  mj  province  to  inquire  into  this  di" 
puted  raitter  'Spanish  bistoriani  jealous  of 
the  fime  of  Columbus  charge  ^  espucci  with 
falsehood  and  fraud  but  early  Spanish  au 
Ihors  were  not  always  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
truth  when  national  pride  demanded  prevari 
cation    or  e^en  absolute  falsehood      It  was 


'  After  his  second  lojuge  beBaslian  Cab  it  was  invited  to  Sjiain  and  sailed  on  a  v  13  age  )f  discovery 
in  Ibe  lenioe  of  the  Spani  h  moiiar  h  in  15^5  He  vin  pd  Brazil  and  coasting  southwarj  to  the  thirty 
flfth  degree  ho  entered  alargp  ri\er  which  he  called  Rio  rfe  la  Plati  Up  this  river  be  sailed  one  handred 
and  twenty  leagues.  After  an  absence  of  six  years,  he  ralorned  to  Spain,  hut  seems  not  to  have  been  well 
received  by  the  sovereign.  He  made  otber,  but  less  conspicuous  voyages,  and  in  his  old  age  retired  la 
Bristol,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1557,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  received  a  pension  from  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  a  company  of  merchants  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries. 

'  The  name  of  the  Florentine  is  variously  spelled,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Araericns  Vespucius,  Amerigo 
Vcspucho.  The  latter  orthography  is  according  to  the  entry  in  an  aceoont-booit  containing  the  expenditure 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  royal  mercantile  house  of  Seville,  quoted  by  Muiioz,  tome  i.,  page  xii  of  the  Intro- 
duction. It  appears  by  that  account,  that  on  the  34th  of  February,  1512,  was  paid  to  Manuel  Catano, 
executor  of  the  will  of  Amerigo,  "10937  and  a  half  maravedLs,"  which  was  due  to  him  for  services  as 
chief  steersman  lo  his  majesty.  Amerigo  was  appointed  to  that  oflice  in  March,  150S,  with  a  salarv 
of  50,000  maravedis  a  year. 

Whether  he  ever  commanded  an  expedition  in  the  Spanish  service  is  a.  disputed  question.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  the  New  World  between  1497  and  1512,  the  year  of  his  death.  With  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Ojeda,  in  1499,  he  visited  the  Antilles  and  the  coast  of  Guiana  and  Venezuela. 
On  bis  return,  Emanuel,  tting  of  Portugal,  invited  him  lo  his  capital,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  three 
ships  for  a  vn}'age  of  discovery.  He  left  Lisbon  May  lOth,  1301,  visited  Brazil,  and  traversed  the  coast 
of  South  America  as  far  as  Patagonia,  hut  failed  to  discover  the  straits  through  which  Magellan  passed  at  a 
later  day.  He  relumed  to  Lisbon  in  1502.  He  made  a  fourth  voyage,  and  returned  to  Portugal  in  1504. 
Soon  after  this  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Rene  II.,  duke  of  Lor- 
rabie.  He  again  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  to  draw  sea-charls,  and 
gave  him  the  title  and,  salary  of  chief  steersman  or  pilot,  which  commisaieu  he  held  until  his  death.  Ac- 
cording lo  some  accounts,  he  died  in  the  Ishuid  of  Terceria,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  1514 ;  others  alBrm  that 
his  death  occurred  at  Seville. 

The  portrait  of  the  navigator,  here  given,  was  copied,  by  permission,  from  the  original  picture  by  Bron- 
zino,  now  in  possession  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.,  late  United  States  consul  at  Genoa.  It  was  commit- 
ted to  his  care  by  the  Vcspucoi  family,  to  he  placed  in  the  possession  of  our  government.  No  arrange- 
ment for  its  purchase  has  yet  been  made,  I  believe. 

An  Italian  woman  named  Elena  Vespucci,  bearing  proofs  of  ber  lineal  descent  from  the  famous  navi- 
gator, came  to  America  a  few  years  ago,  and  made  applicatJon  to  our  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land,  on  ac- 
ootuit  c^  her  relationship  to  the  Florentine  from  whom  our  continent  derived  its  name.     Subsequently,  her 
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natural  that  they  should  be  lendet  of  the  reputalion  of  Columbus,  although  he  was  not  a. 
Spaniard  for  his  disooveries  reflectt-d  great  luster  upon  the  Spanish  crown.  For  this  reason 
thej  have  ever  dispuleil  the  cliima  of  Vespucci  and  denounced  him  as  a  liar  and  a  char- 
latan These  denunciations  howe\er  prove  nothing  and  the  fame  of  Columbus  loses  none 
of  its  brightness  by  admitting  the  claims  of  the  Florentine ;  claims,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edffed  that  have  sound  logic  and  fair  inferences  as  a  basis.  Amerigo  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  publisbtd  an  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  and  for  this  pri- 
oritj  the  narrow  and  SLlfiBh  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  is  responsible.  His  first  an- 
nouncement WIS  midc  in  a  letter  to  Ltrenzo  de  Medici  "  and  soon  afterward  ho  pub- 
lished a  volume  giving  an  account  of  his  four  vovages  which  be  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraini-  ^  la  these  hi,  claims  the  merit  of  discovering  the  continent,  hav- 
ing landei  upon  the  ciast  of  Paria  c  in  Colombia  boulh  America,  and  traversed  the 
shores  according'  to  his  own  aci,ount  as  far  northward  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  this 
statement  is  true  ho  visited  the  continent  nearh  a  \  ear  previous  to  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronooo  in  the  same  district  of  Paria.  From  the  circumstance 
of  Amer  go  making;  the  first  publication  on  the  subject  and  claiming  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  continent  the  New  World  was  called  Amehica  and  the  Florentine  bears  the  honor  of 
the  name  but  to  neither  Columbus  nor  Vespucci  does  the  honor  of  first  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica propptly  bdong  but  to  Joh  Cab  ad  w  rs  saw  its  soil  and  inhabit- 
ants He  alone  oi  all  those  a  n  h  fa  h  ti  y,  beheld  North  America. 
Whether  to  Columbus  Vehpuc  Cab  u  h  h  J  a  a  d  the  palm,  Italy  bears  the 
imperishable  anil  undisputed  ho            g     ng  b     h       a  ee 

The  discoveries  ol  the  Cabo      u  n  d  a  g   ns  north  of  the  West  India 

Islands.      Emanuel  of  Portuga    dp      hdn      pdon  the  command  of  Gaspar 

Cortereal,  in  1-501,  to  folJow  in  k         h    Cab  ts      C    tereal  sailed  between  two 

and  three  hundred  leagues  alon  h  N  h  A  n  n  a  bu  his  voyage  was  fruitless  of 
good  results,  either  to  science  or  humanilj .  He  made  lew  discoveries  of  land,  carried  on  no 
traffic,  planted  no  settlements,  but  kidnapped  and  carried  to  Portugal  several  friendly  na- 
tives, to  be  sold  as  slaves  !  Perfidy  and  cruelty  marked  the  first  intercourse  of  the  whites 
with  the  tribes  of  our  continent ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  bitter  fruits  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  should  have  flourished  among  them  ? 

Ponce  de  Leon,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and  first  governor  of  Porto  Hico,  a 
small  Island  sixty  miles  east  of  Haiti,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  among  the  Ba- 
hamas, in  search  of  the  fabled  Fountain  of  Youth.     It  was  generally  believed  in  Porto 
E-ico,  and  the  story  had  great  credence  in  Old  Spain,  that  the  waters  of  a  clear  spring,  bub- 
bl'  g    p    n    1  d       f  f  p  n         'Id  among  the  Bahamas,  possessed  the 

1      p    p  f  g        d  ugl      w       }      h  and  beauty,  and  perpetuating  the 

i  f    h       wh      h     II  b    h  D    L     n  was  an  old  man,  and.  Impressed 

wlh  bfhl        dlsoll  1    f  1  f  untain.      After  cruising  for  a  while 

ra         h    Bhm       h    land  d    !        h    p  I      f  Florida,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Aiigus- 

Iw  Plmhdwhhdb        d      That  day  ia  called  by  the  Spaniards 

P    q        I    Flor  d   p      1    f  ra    h  n  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great 

pfnfflwwhh  h  ly  fb    year,  were  blooming  on  every  side, 

brother  and  two  sisters,  Anienso,  Ehza,  and  Teresa  \  espucoi,  made  a  similar  petilion  to  Congress.  They 
mention  the  fact  that  Elena,  "  posseasing  a  disposition  somowhat  indocile  and  unmanageable,  absented  her- 
self from  her  father's  house,  and  proceeded  to  London.  Henco  she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  Brazil,  at  Bio  Janeiro,  From  that  city  she  proceeded  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
Stales."  Elena  Vespucci  was  treated  with  respect.  Possessed  of  youth  and  ijeanty,  she  atlracled  much 
attention  at  the  metropolis,  but  the  prayer  in  the  petition  of  lioth  herself  and  family  was  denied.  She  was 
livbg  at  Ogilensbnrgh,  New  York,  when  I  visited  that  place  in  184S, 
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PoDoe  de  Leon  pave  the  country  (which  he  supposed  to  be  a  large  island  like  Cuba)  the 
UBiue  of  Florida.  He  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ;  but, 
fiieling  unauthorized  to  proceed  to  making  conquests  without  a  royal  comcnission,  he  sailed 
for  Spain  to  obtain  one,  after  failing  in  his  search  after  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

He  had  plunged  into  every  stream,  however  turbid,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  rising 
from  it  young  and  blooming ;  but,  according  to  Oviedo,  instead  of  returning  to  vigorous 
youth,  he  arrived  at  a  second  childhood  within  a  few  years.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
Governer  of  Florida,  and  was  killed  while  on  an  expedition  against  the  natives. 

While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  several  years,  some  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Haiti  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  explore  the  Bahamas,  The  squadmn  was 
commanded  by  Lucas  Vasquez  d'Ailton  or  Allyon,  a  Spanish  navigator.  Their  ves- 
sels were  driven  northward  by  a  hurricane,  and  came  near  being  stranded  upon  the  low 
coasts.  They  finally  made  land  in  St.  Helen's  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Combahee 
E-iver,  in  South  Carolina,  about  half  way  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  D'Aillon 
called  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  country  Chicora.  He  carried  off  several  natives,  whom  he 
enticed  on  board  his  ships,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Haiti.  A  storm 
destroyed  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  captured  Indians  in  the  other  voluntarily  starved  them- 
selves to  death,  so  the  avaricious  whites  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  gain. 
D'Ailion  afterward  returned,  with  three  ships,  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Chicoia,  The  na- 
tives feigned  friendship,  decoyed  the  whites  on  shore,  and  then,  with  poisoned  arrows,  mas- 
sacred nearly  the  whole  of  them,  in  revenge  for  their  former  perfidy.  But  few  returned 
with  D'Aillon  to  Haiti.      This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Carolina  coast. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  was  destroying  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  in  Mexico,  then 
recently  discovered.  The  success  of  Cortez  excited  the  jealousy  of  Velasquez,  for  he  feared 
a  renunciation  of  his  authority  by  that  bold  leader.  He  sent  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with 
a  strong  force,  to  arrest  and  supersede  Cortez ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  most  of  his  troops 
joined  his  enemy,  Narvaez  afterward  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  commission  as 
addantailo  or  Governor  of  Florida,  a  territory  quite  indefinite  in  extent,  reaching  from  the 
southern  capes  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Panuco  River  in  Mexico.  With  a  force  of  three 
April  ss,  hundred  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  well  mounted,  Narvaez  landed  in  Florida, 
laaa,  where  he  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
erown  of  Spain.  With  the  hope  of  finding  some  wealthy  region  like  Mexico  and  Peru,  he 
penetrated  the  vast  swamps  and  everglades  in  the  interior  of  the  flat  country  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  His  men  suffered  terribly  from  the  almost  daily 
attacks  of  the  natives  and  the  nightly  assaults  of  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  fens.  They 
reached  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Appalachians  ;  but  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  in- 
stead of  being  a  gorgeous  city  like  Mexico  or  Cuzoo,  was  a  mean  village  of  two 
hundred  huts  and  wigwams.  Disappointed,  and  one  third  of  his  number  dead,  Narvaez 
turned  southward,  reached  the  Gulf  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Mark's,  on  the  Appalachie 
Bay,  constructed  five  frail  barks,  and  launched  upon  the  waters.  Nearly  all  his  men,  with 
himself,  perished  during  a  storm.  Four  of  the  crew,  who  were  saved,  wandered  for  years 
through  the  wild  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  finally  reached  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  Northern  Mexico.  These  men  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the 
expedition. 

Two  years  after  the  return  of  these  members  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  Fernando  de 

Soto  planned  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  Florida,  as  all  North  America 

was  then  called,  in  search  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  region  suppoaed  to  exist  there. 

By  permission  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  undertook  the  exploration  and  conquest  of  Florida 
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at  his  own  risk  and  eipense.  He  was  commissioned  governor-general  of  that  country 
and  of  Cuba  for  life.  Leaving  his  wife  to  govern  Cuba  during  hia  absence,  he  sailed  in 
June,  1539,  and  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  with 
a  force  of  six  bundred  men  in  com-  j^^c^^ 
plete  armor.  There  he  established  a  ^*'^- 
small  garrison,  and  then  sent  most  of  the  ves- 
sels of  his  fleet  liack  to  Cuba.  He  found  a 
Spaniard,  one  of  Narvaez's  men,  who  had 
learned  the  native  language.  Taking  him 
with  him  as  interpreter,  De  Soto  marched 
with  his  force  into  the  interior.  For  five 
months  they  wandered  among  the  swamps 
and  everglades,  fighting  their  way  against  the 
natives,  when  they  reached  the  fertile  region 
of  the  Flint  River,  in  the  western  part  of 
Georgia.  There  they  passed  the  winter,  with- 
in a  few  leagues  of  the  Gulf,  making,  through 
exploring  parties,  some  new  discoveries,  among 
Fbkhahdo  dk  Soto,  which  was  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,     Early 

in  May  they  broke  up  their  encampment, 
ind  raarchmg  northeasterly,  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Savannah  River.  After 
a  brief  tarrj  there  they  turned  their  faces  westward,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
came  upon  a  fortified  town,  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeclibee  Rivers.  A 
severe  battle  of  nine  hours'  duration  ensued.  Several  thousands  of  the  half-naked  Indiana 
v,ete  slam  and  their  village  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  of  the  mailed  Spaniards  were  killed, 
ind  the  victorj  availed  De  Soto  nothing.  All  his  baggage  was  consumed,  and  much  pto- 
\  iiion  vi  as  destro)  ed 

The  lAild  tribes  for  many  leagues  around,  were  aroused  by  this  event,  De  Soto  went 
mto  winter  quarters  in  a  deserted  Indian  village  on  the  Vazoo.  There  he  was  attacked 
b\  the  swarming  natives,  bent  on  revenge.  The  town  was  burned,  all  the  clothing  of  the 
tepaniards  togetlier  with  many  horses  and  nearly  all  the  swine  which  they  brought  from 
Cuba  were  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  several  of  the  whites  were  killed.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  shorn  in\aders  pushed  westward,  and  discovered  the  Mississippi,  They  cf'osaed 
it  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and  traversed  the  country  on  its  western  shore  up  to  the  thirty- 
Seventh  degree  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  They  penetrated  the  wilderness 
almost  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Misiissippi  during  the  summer,  and  wintered  upon 
the  Washita  in  Arkansas,  Thej  passed  down  the  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi  in  the 
apring  where  De  Isoto  sickened  and  died  a  He  had  appointed  a  successor,  who  now  ,  j,„y  gj 
^ttempted  to  lead  the  remnant  of  the  expedition  to  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico,  ^^^ 
For  several  months  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  but  returned  in  December,'' 
to  winter  upon  the  Mississippi  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
There  they  constructed  seven  large  boits  and  in  July  following  embarked  in  them.  On 
reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thej  crawled  cautiously  along  its  sinuous  coast,  until  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  when,  half  naked  and  almost  famished  they  reached  a  white  settlement 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  River   about  thirlj  miles  north  of  Tampico. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  makmg  these  useless  discoveries  of  the  southern  regions  of  our 
Republic  along  the  Gulf  of  Mesico,  the  French  fitted  out  several  expeditions  to  explore  the 
coast  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  John  Verrazzani, 
a  celebrated  Florentine  navigator,  proceeded  to  America  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  under 
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the  RUspices  of  Francis  the  First  of  France,  i 
aged  by  a  storm  that  they  were  sent  hack ; 


1  1523.  Three  of  his  vessels  were  eo  dam- 
iD  the  fourth,  he  proceeded  on  hie  voyage. 
Weathering  a  terrible  tempest,  ho  reached  our 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Feai  River,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  explored  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  taking 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king,  he  called  it  New  France, 
the  title  held  hy  Canada  white  it  remained  in 
joi^ession  of  the  French.  Verrazzani  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year,  by  Cartier  (also  in  the 
Eervic  of  the  French  king),  who  discovered 
the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  ;'  and  soon 
alterw  ard  by  the  Lord  of  Roberval,  a  wealthy 
nobleman  who  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  Roberval  failed  in  his  un- 
dertakmg  and  returned  to  France.  He  sailed 
on  another  voyage,  and  was  never  heard  of  aft- 
vebjjiiam  orw  ard      Other  efforts  at  settlement  along  the 

southern  coasts  were  made  by  the  French,  but 
were  unsuccessful  A  Proti,stant  French  colonj  planted  in  Florida,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  m  1  564  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Huguenots  the  murderers  placed  the 
inscription  We  do  thia  not  as  unto  Frenchmen  but  as  unto  Heretics."  In  1567,  De 
Gourgues  a  Gascon  soldier  fitted  out  an  e\f  edition  at  his  own  expense,  to  avenge  thia  out- 
rajie  He  surpri»ed  the  ^pani^h  forts  erected  near  St  Augnsfine,  and  hung  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  upon  the  trees  Over  them  he  placed  tht  inscription,  ■'  I  do  ihia  not  as  unto 
Spaniards  or  manners  but  ai  unto  traitors  robbers  and  murderers."  Thus  whites  were 
exterminate!!  bj  whites  and  Indians  again  ]  o?iessed  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  early  discoveries  in  North  America  forms  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the 
great  chronicle  ol  human  progreis  and  aehievomenta  and  in.  its  details  there  are  narrativcB 
of  adventure  prowess  lo\e  and  all  the  eleraenta  of  romance,  more  startling  and  attractive 
than  the  most  brilliant  concuptions  of  the  imagination  ever  evolved.  The  story  of  the  prog- 
ress of  settlements  which  ftUowed  is  equally  marvelous  and  attractive.  These  tempt  the 
pen  on  everj  aide  but  as  they  art,  connected  only  ineilentally  with  my  Bubject,  I  pass  them 
by  with  brevity  of  notice  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  taken  a  very  brief  survey  of 
events  in  the  ptoi^re^  of  di'iroiery  which  opened  the  way  to  settlements  in  the  New  World; 
a  briel  survey  of  the  progress  of  settlements  will  be  found  interwoven  with  the  records  upon 
the  pages  which  follow  They  are  all  united  by  the  often  invisible  threads  of  God's  prov- 
idence and  each  apparently  insignificant  event  n  the  wondrous  history  of  our  continent  is  a 
link  as  important  m  the  great  chain  of  human  deeds  directed  by  divine  iatelligenee,  as  those 
which  arrest  the  attention  and  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Never  was  this 
truth  oflener  and  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  our  history  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ence and  the  student  of  that  history  desirous  of  understanding  its  true  philosophy,  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  antecedents  whirh  have  a  visible  relation  thereto. 
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"  Our  young  wild  IsecI,  the  free,  the  proud ! 

Uncruah'd  by  power,  una  wed  bj  fear, 
Her  knee  to  none  but  God  is  bow'd, 

For  Nature  teaches  freedom  here  : 
From  gloom  and  snow  to  li);ht  and  flowers 
Expands  this  herita^^s  of  ours : 
Life  with  it^  myriad  hopes,  pursuits. 
Spreads  sails,  rears  roofs,  and  gathers  fruits. 
But  pass  two  fleeting  centuries  back ; 

This  land,  a  torpid  giant,  slepl, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  mantle  thick  and  black 

That  o'er  its  roighty  frame  had  orejit. 
Since  stars  and  angels  sang,  as  earth 
Shot,  from  its  Maker,  into  birth." 


Si-J^E^r 


HE  love  of  country,  springing  up  from 
the  rich  eotl  of  tke  domestic  affections,  is  a 
ling  coexistent  and  coextensive, with  social 
union  itself.     Although  a  dreary  climate,  barren 
s,  and  unrighteous  laws,  wickedly  administered,  may 
repress  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  sentiment,  it  will  still 
maintain  firm  root  in  the  heart,  and  bear  with  patience  the 
i  most  cruel  wrongs.     Man  loves  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth  as 
i  the  child  loves  the  mother,  and  from  the  same  inherent  im- 
^  pulses.     When  exiled  from  his  father-land,  be  yearns  for  it  as  a 
'       child  yearns  for  home  ;  and  though  he  may,  by  legal  oath,  dis- 
claim allegiance  to  his  own  and  swear  fealty  to  another  government, 
the  invisible  links  of  patriotism  which  bind  him  to  his  country  can 
not  be  severed  ;  his  lips  and  hand  bear  false  witness  against  his  truth- 
ful heart. 

Stronger  far  is  this  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  him  whose  country 
t  a  pleasant  3and,  where  nature  in  smiling  beauty  and  rich  beneficence 
woos  him  on  every  side  ;  where  education  quickens  into  refining  activity 
the  intellect  of  society  ;  and  where  just  laws,  righteously  administered, 
impress  ail  possession,  whether  of  property  or  of  character,  with  the  broad 
/  seal  of  security.     An  honest,  justified  pride  elevates  the  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zen of  a  land  so  favored  ;  makes  bim  a  vigilant  guardian  of  its  rights  and 
honor,  and  inspires  him  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  men  and  deeds 
consecrated  by  the  opinions  of  the  just  as  the  basis  upon  which  its  glory  rests. 
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It  WDS  under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  eo  natural  to  every  American,  and  a,  Btrong- 
desire  to  make  a  pergonal  visit  to  the  classic  grounds  of  my  country,  and  portray  their  feat- 
ures before  every  ancient  lineament  should  be  eSaced,  that,  during  the  sultriness  of  midsum- 
mer, I  left  behind  me  the  cares  of  business  life  within  the  confines  of  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis, and  commenced  a  pilgrimage  to  the  most  important  localities  oonneoted  with  the 
events  of  the  war  for  our  national  independence.  For  many  years,  as  I  occasioaally  saw 
some  field  consecrated  by  revolutionary  blood,  or  building  hallowed  as  a  shelter  of  the  heroes 
of  that  ■war,  I  have  felt  emotions  of  shame,  such  as  every  American  ought  to  fee!,  on  seeing 
the  plow  leveling  the  breaat-works  and  batteries  where  our  fathers  bled,  and  those  edifices, 
containing  the  council-chambers  of  men  who  planned  the  attack,  the  ambuscade,  or  the  re- 
treat, crumbling  into  utter  ruin.  While  England  erects  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  am- 
putated leg  of  a  hero  who  fought  for  personal  renown,  we  allow  these  relics,  sanctified  by  the 
deeds  of  soldiers  who  were  more  than,  heroes  as  the  world  regards  heroism,  to  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten.  Acquisitiveness  is  pulling  down  walled  fortresses  ;  the  careless  agriculturist, 
unmindful  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ditch  and  mound  that  scar  his  fields,  is  sowing  and  reap- 
ing where  marble  monuments  should  stand ;  and  improvement,  a  very  Cambyses  among 
achievements  of  labor  of  former  times,  under  the  fair  mask  of  refined  taste,  is  leveling  nearly 
all  that  remains  of  the  arohifecture  of  the  Hevolution.  To  delineate  with  pen  and  pencil 
what  is  leil  of  the  physical  features  of  that  period,  and  thus  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  the  mementoes  which  another  generation  will  appreciate,  was  my  employ- 
ment for  several  months  ;  and  a  desire  to  place  the  result  of  those  joumeyings,  with  a 
record  of  past  events  inseparably  connected  with  what  I  have  delineated,  in  an  enduring 
form  before  my  countrymen,  has  given  birth  to  these  pages. 

I  resolved  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  northern  campaigns  during  the  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn. With  the  exception  of  the  historic  grounds  lying  around  New  York  and  among  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  the  fields  of  Saratoga,  in  point  of  importance  and  distance,  invited  the 
initial  visit, 

I  left  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July  for  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  there  to  be  joined  by  a  young  lady,  my  travehng  companion  for  the 
summer.      For  many  days  the  hot  sun  had  been  unclouded,  and  neither  shower  nor  dew 
imparted  grateful  moisture  to  town  or  country.  ' 

"The  whispering  waves  wore  half  asieep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  woods  and  on  the  deep 
The  smiles  of  Heaven  lay." 

Shelley. 

During  the  afternoon  the  barometer  indicated  a  change,  and  portents  of  a  gathering 
storm  arose  in  the  west.  At  twilight  we  entered  the  great  amphitheater  of  the  Highlands, 
and  darkness  came  down  suddenly  upon  us  as  a  tempest  of  wind,  thunder,  and  rain  burst 
over  the  Dunderberg  and  the  neighboring  heights.  A  thunder-storm  at  night  in  the  Hud' 
son  Highlands  !  It  is  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  vouchsafed  to  few,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  darkness  became  intense,  and  echo  confused  the  thunder-peals  into  one  con- 
tinuous roar.  The  outlines  of  the  hiils  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  and  our  vessel  seemed  the 
only  object  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  the  tempest,  except  when,  at  every  flash  of  lightning, 
high  wooded  cones,  or  lofty  ranges,  or  rocky  cliffs  burst  into  view  like  a  sudden  creation  of 
the  Omnipotent  fiat,  and  then  melted  into  chaos  again.  The  storm  continued  until  we 
passed  West  Point.  The  clouds  then  broke,  and  as  we  emerged  from  the  upper  gate  of  the 
Highlands  into  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  moon  came  forth,  like  a  queen 
from  her  pavilion,  in  beauty  and  majesty,  the  winds  were  quiet,  the  waters  placid,  and  the 
starry  sky  serene,  for 
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The  next  morning  the  air  was  clear  and  cool  as  in  September.  At  noon  we  took  passage 
in  one  of  those  floating  palaces  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Hudson  Uiver.  What  a  oon- 
traet  to  the  awkward  contrivance — the  mere  germ  of  the  steam-boat  of  the  present  day — 
that  gave  such  glory  to  Fulton,  and  astonished  the  world.'  Her  saloon,  like  a  ducal  draw- 
ing-room ;  her  table,  spread  as  With  a  royal  banquet ;  her  speed,  like  that  of  the  swift  bird, 
are  all  the  creations  of  one  generation,  and  seem  like  works  of  magic.  Among  the  passen- 
gers there  were  a  few — plain  and  few  indeed — who  attracted  general  attention.  They 
were  a  remnant  of  a  regiment  of  VoIimteerB  returning  home,  weary  and  spirit-broken,  from 
the  battle-fields  of  Mexico.  Of  the  scores  who  went  with  them,  these  alone  returned  to  tell 
of  havoc  in  battle  and  slaughter  by  the  deadly  vontito.  They  were  young,  but  the  lesson 
of  sad  experience  might  be  read  on  each  brow,  and  the  natural  joy  of  the  homeward-bound 
beamed'not  in  their  eyes.  To  them  military  glory  was  a  bubble  burst ;  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  recent  past  brought  not  to  them  that  joy  which  the  soldier  feels  who  has  battled 
in  defense  of  country  and  home.  At  Albany  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  them, 
and  for  half  a  mile  the  wharves,  bridges,  vessels,  and  houses  were  thickly  covered  with  peo- 
ple anxious  to  see  the  returning  heroes.  We  landed  with  dilKculty  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement and  noise,  for  cannon-peals,  and  drum  and  fife,  and  the  rattle  of  military  accouter- 
ments,  and  wild  huzzas  of  the  crowd,  and  the  coaxing  and  swearing  of  porters  and  coach- 
men, were  enough  to  confound  confusion  itself.  How  changed  was  the  scene  when  we  re- 
turned, a  few  weeks  later,  "Wharves,  bridges,  and  houses  had  been  swept  by  conflagration, 
and  acres  of  the  dense  city  were  strewn  with  smokbg  ruins. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  left  Albany  for  Bemis's  Heights,  near  the  village 
of  Stillwater,  An  omnibus  ride  of  an  hour,  over  a  fine  McAdain  road,  placed  us  in  Troy, 
where  we  took  stage  for  the  Waterford  ferry  at  Lansingburgh,  four  miles  above.  The  day 
was  excessively  warm,  and  eleven  passengers  occupied  "seats  for  nine,"  Not  a  zephyr  stirred 
the  waters  or  the  leaves.  Afunny  little  water-man,  full  of  vriue  and  wit,  or  something  stronger 
and  coarser,  offered  to  row  us  across  in  his  rickety  skilT      I  demanded  the  price  for  ferriage. 

'  For  the  gratiflcation  of  ihe  curiovLS,  I  here  present  a  drawing  of  the  "  Cleemont,"  Fulton's  experi- 
it  boat,  with  some  notices  of  her  earlier  voyages, 

13  constructed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Fulton, 
,  It  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
etdeep.  In  1  SOS  il  was  lengthened  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  widened  to  eighteen,  and  its  name  changed  lo  Kobth 
RiVEH.  The  engine  was  constructed  by  Watt  &  Bolton,  En- 
gland, and  the  hull  bj  David  Brown,  of  New  York,  In  August, 
1807,  the  boat  was  propelled  from  die  East  River  to  the  Jersey 
shore ;  and  about  the  first  of  September  it  was  started  on  its 
first  trip  to  Albany. 

The  following  advertiaament  appeared  in  the  Albany  Gaiette, 
September  Jst,  1807 : 

"  The  NartK  River  steam-boat  will  leave  Paulus's  Hook  [Jersey 

ling,  and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Saturday,  at  9  in  the 

9,  and  accommodations  are  provided.     The  charge  to  each  passenger  is 

dolls.  3,  time  14  hours, 
ipsie 
"   Esopus, 
"   Hudson  "      5i    "     30     " 

"   AlbMiy,  "      7,     "    36     "" 

It  is  noticed  in  the  same  paper,  of  October  5lh,  1807,  that  "  Mr.  Fulton's  new  steam-boat  left  New 
York  on  the  2d,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  against  a  strong  tide,  very  rough  water,  and  a  violent  gale  from  the 
north.  She  made  a  headway  against  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  without  being  rocked  by  the 
waves,"  What  a  change  in  about  forty  years !  Forty  years  ago  a  steam-boat  voyage  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  one  hundred  and  Mxty  miles,  was  accomplished  in  thirly-sis  hours,  at  an  eicpense  of  seven  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  cost  of  meals.  Now  the  passage  is  easily  and  often  made  in  nine  and  a  half  hours,  at  a 
cost  of  one  dollar,  and  frequently  for  less.  Now  our  first  class  steara-boats  ace  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
long,  and  of  proportionate  depth  and  breadth  of  beam. 
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"  Five  thousand  dollars,"  hiccoughed  the  Charon.  I  did  not  object  to  the  price,  but, 
valuing  safety  at  a  higher  figure,  sought  the  owaei  of  a  pretty  craft  near  by,  while  the  little 
votary  of  Bacchua  was  tugging  manfully,  but  unauccessfiilly,  at  a  huge  trunk,  to  hft  it  into 
his  boat.  Before  he  was  fairly  conscioiis  that  he  was  not  yet  toiling  at  our  luggage,  we  were 
out  upon  the  Btream  in.  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  I  compensated  the  tipsy  boatman  for  bis 
labor  of  love  by  a  brief  temperance  lecture  ;  but  the  seed  doubtless  feO  upon  "  stony  ground," 
for  he  bad  the  hard-heartedness  to  consign  me  to  the  safe  keeping  of  him  whom 


We  pushed  across  the  Hudson  to  the  upper  mouth  or  "sprout"  of  the  Mohawk,  and, 
ghding  under  the  rail-road  bridge  and  along  a  sluice  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  clambered  up 
a  high  bank,  and  leached  the  packet  office  at  Waterford'  toward  noon.  The  suppressed 
roar  of  Cohoea'  Falls,  two  miles  distant,  wooed  us  to  the  pleasures  of  that  fashionable  resort, 
to  while  away  the  three  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  canal  packet. 

These  falls,  though  not  so  grand  as  many  others  either  in  volume  or  altitude  of  cataract, 
or  in  the  natural  scenery  around,  nevertheless  present  many  points  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  tourist.  The  Mohawk  is  here  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  perfectly  rock-ribbed  on  both  sides.  The  fall  is  nearly  seventy  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, in  addition  to  the  turbulent  lapida  above  and  below.  A  bridge,  eight  hundred  feet 
long,  spans  the  river  half  a  mile  below  the  falls,  from  which  a  line  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  scene. 

Before  entering  the  Hudson,  the  river  is  divided  into  four  mouths  or  sprouts,  as  they  are 
called,  by  three  rocky  islands.  Haver's,  Van  Schaick's  or  Cohoes',  and  Green's  or  Tibbetta's 
Islands,  which  form  a  scene  that  is  singularly  picturesque.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Henry  Hudson,  the  discoverer  of  the  river  bearing  his  name,  ascended  as  far  as  this  point  in 
1609,  and  that  he  and  his  boat's  crew  were  the  first  white  men  who  beheld  the  cataract 
of  Cohoes. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  was  a  point  of  much  interest  toward  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1777,  when  Van  Schaick's  Island  was  fortified  by  G-eneral  Schuyler,  then  in  command 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Continental  army.  Properly  to  understand  the  position  of 
afiairs  at  that  period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  events  immediately  antecedent 
to,  and  intimately  connected  with,  the  military  operations  at  this  point,  and  at  Stillwater  a 
few  weeks  later. 
}  Incensed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American  Congress  in  declaring  the  colonics  free  and  in- 
dependent states  ;  piqued  at  the  consummate  statesmanship  displayed  by  the  members  of  that 
Congreaa,  and  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  cajole  the  Americans  by  delusive  promises,  or  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  the  British  ministry,  backed  by  the  stubborn 
king  and  a  strong  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  determined  to  open  the  campaign 
of  1777  with  such  vigor,  and  to  give  to  the  service  in  America  such  material,  as  should  not 
fail  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  midsummer,  and  thus  vindicate  British  valor,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  losing  its  invincibility.  So  long  as  the  Americans  were  tolerably  united  ;  so  long 
as  there  remained  a  free  communication  between  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  permanent  success  of  the 
British  arms  in  America  was  very  questionable.  The  rebellion  was  hydra-headed,  spring- 
ing into  new  life  and  vigor  suddenly  and  powerfully,  firom  the  inherent  energies  of  union,  in 
places  where  it  seemed  to  be  subdued  and  destroyed.  To  sever  that  union,  and  to  paralyze 
the  vitality  dependent  thereon,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  to  effect  this  was  a 
paramount  object  of  the  British  government. 

General  Howe  was  then  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  ; 

'  Waterrord  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  bead  of  sloop  Davigation. 
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a  strong  British  force  occupied  E.hode  Island  and  overawed  the  eastem  coast ;  the  patriot 
lr  irgentB  had  been  driven  out  of  Canada  by  Genera!  Carleton,  and  nothing  remained  t 


complete  the  "eparat  on  of  the  1 


sections  of  the  American  States  but  to  march  an  invad- 
mg  army  from  the  north,  which,  forming  a  junction  with 
Howe  should  secure  the  country  and  the  strong-holds  upon 
Lakes  Champiain  and  G-eorge  and  the  Hudson  River.' 
S  ich  an  expedition  was  planned  jointly  by  the  king,  Lord 
George  Germain,  and  General  Burgoyne,  and  agreed  upon 
in  council.'  The  general  command  was  intrusted  to  Bi 
goyne  who  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  at  that 
timehighin  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.' 
was  brave,  skiUful,  and  humane,  proud  of  distinction, 
guine  of  success,  and  eager  for  military  renown.  If  the  tac- 
t  csof  European  warfare  had  been  appropriate  for  the  expedi- 
tion success  might  have  attended  his  efforts.  But  in  h" 
pomtment,  as  well  as  in  the  minute  and  positive  instructions 
given  him,  without  reference  to  any  contingency  that  mighi 
demand  a  wide  departure  from  their  letter  and  spirit,  the 
British  ministry,  always  at  fault  in  the  management  of 


'  Lord  Geoi^B  Germftin,  then  colonial  secrotary,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Carleton,  of  Canada,  dated 
March  26th,  1777,  observes,  "  With  a  view  of  quelluig  the  rehellion  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  become 
highly  necessary  that  the  most  speedy  junctimi  of  the  two  armies  should  be  elTected  [the  forces  from  Can- 
ada aad  those  of  General  Howe  at  New  York] ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  security  and  good  government  of 
Canada  absolutely  require  your  presence  there,  it  is  the  king's  determination  to  leave  about  3000  men  un- 
der your  command  for  the  defense  and  duties  of  that  province,  and  to  employ  the  remaindar  of  your  army 
upon  two  eipeditiona,  the  one  nndec  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  who  is  to  force  his 
way  to  Albany,  and  the  other  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  is  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Mo- 
hawk  Biver." — Burgoyne'a  StatemeTa  of  the  Expeditimtfrom  Canada,  &o.  (Appendix),  p,  xiii.,  London,  1780. 

=  Pictorial  History  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 

"  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Bingley.  He  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  his  edacation  and  the  inSuence  of  his  father  soon  placed  him  in  the  line  of  promotion.  In 
1762  he  was  sent  into  Portugal  with  an  English  force  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that  kingdom  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  then  held  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of  the 
garrison  of  Almeida.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament  as  representative  for  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  came  over  to  America  in  1T75,  and 
was  at  Boston  at  the  litoe  of  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  the  same  year,  but  early 
in  1776  returned  to  England.  Throagh  the  infiuenoe  of  the  king  and  Lord  George  Germain,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lo  the  command  of  the  northern  British  army  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1777.  After  some  suc- 
cesses, he  was  oaptured,  with  all  his  army,  at  Saratoga,  in  October  of  that  year.  After  some  delay,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  debates  upon  the  floor  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  at  the  very  tune  ha  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Americans.  His  misfortunes  lost 
him  the  friendship  of  the  king,  and  he  was  denied  access  to  his  presence.  In  1780  he  published  a  narra- 
tive of  bis  Expedition,  together  with  the  proceedmgs  of  hia  trial  before  a  committee  of  Farliament,  in  which 
be  well  vindicated  his  character.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  his  emoluments  fi-om  government,  amoont- 
ing  to  Si  3,000  a  year.  In  1781  he  joined  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  opposed  the  further  proseon- 
tion  of  the  war  against  the  Americans  a.  mpoh  c  and  cruel.  From  the  conclusion  of  peace  until  his 
death,  he  devoted  his  time  to  pleasure  and  i  e  a  y  pursuits.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  gout,  on  the  4tli  of 
August,  1792,  Among  his  literary  p  odu  n,  are  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Tan,  and  The  Heirett, 
dramas  which  at  one  time  were  h  gblv  popular  Benevolence  and  humanity  were  strong  features  in 
Burgoyna's  character,  and  I  think  I  e  he  e  ana  hema  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  poet  of  the  Revolution,  was 
altogether  too  severe.  After  giving  Bu  g  yne  e  oral  hard  rubs  in  the  course  of  his  epio,  he  describes  an 
ice-bound,  fog-covered,  dreary  island  north  f  S  o  and,  and  there  consigns  the  Tories,  with  Burgoyne  at 
their  head,  as  follows : 

"  There,  Loyals,  tiiere,  with  lojal  hearta  retire. 
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American  affairs,  made  a  most  egiegious  blunder.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  then  Governor  of 
Canada,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  people  and  country,  should  have  been  placed  in 
comniand.  Burgoyne  was  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  formed 
a  large  part  of  his  force,  and  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  tlie  true  character  and  temper  of 
the  people  he  was  sent  to  oppose  and  oiipress, 

Bargoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  in  March,  1777,  bearing  the  commission  of  a  Beutenant 
general.  Carleton,  though  greatly  aggrieved,  nobly  aided  Burgoyne  in  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition. By  extraordinary  activity,  vessels  were  constructed,  stores  were  collected,  and  a 
force  of  more  than  seven  thousand  men  was  mustered  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  first  of  June,  Lieutenant  Colonel  St,  Leger,  with  a  detachment  of 
seven  hundred  Bangers,  was  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  to 
penetrate  the  country  from  that  point,  arouse  and  concihate  the  Indians,  capture  Fort 
Schuyler,'  sweep  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  his  Tories,  and 
join  Burgoyne  at  Albany  when  Lalte  Champlain  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson 
should  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

As  Boon  as  Congress  perceived  the  storm  that  was  gathering  on  the  northern  frontier, 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  and  the  services  of  an  influential  commander.  Feai, 
loyalty,  British  gold,  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  van  of  the  invading  army,  and  none  but  a 
wise  and  tried  man  could  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  people  and  command  the  fidelity  of  the  mihtia. 

Philip  Schuyler '  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  possessed  of  military  skill,  experience,  sound 


judgment  prudent 
forethought  and  lofty 
patnotism,  was  reap 
pointed  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  forces  of 
the  north  in  which 
position  be  had  been 
superseded  m  effeit, 
a  few  weeks  before 
by  Horatio  Gates,  the 
Adjutant  General  of 
tha  Continental  ar- 
my. No  appointment 
oould  have  boen  more 
popular  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  New 
York,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  In 
the  late  campaigns 
against  the  French 
and  Indians  upon 
Lakes  George  and 
Champlain,    he    had 


the  colony 
and  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  frontier, 
and  his  many  virtues 
endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  His 
large  estate  was  lying 
directly  in  the  path 
of  the  invtuler ;  and 
if  a  mercenary  feeling 
could  have  existed  in 
a  soul  so  noble  as  his, 
the  defense  of  his  own 
broad  acres  and  costly 
mansion  would  have 
made  him  vigilant 
and  brave. 

General  Schuyler 
arrived  in  Albany  on 
the  third  day  of 
June,  where  he 
met  General  Gales, 
and,  with  all  the 
frankness  of  a  gener- 
ous and  unsuspecting 


'  Foit  Schdyler  stood  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  on  the  Mohawk,  where  the  village  of  Rome  now 
is.  It  -was  erected  in  1TS8,  and  wa.9  then  called  Fort  Stanwlx.  It  was  repiiired  in  1776,  and  named 
Fort  Sohnjler,  in  honor  of  General  Schnyter,  in  whose  military  department  it  was  located. 

'  General  Philip  Schnjler  was  born  at  Albany,  on  the  asd  of  November,  1733.  His  grandfather,  Peter 
Schuyler,  was  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  commander  of  die  northern  militia  in  1690.  His  father,  John  Schny- 
ler,  married  Cornelia  Van  Couctlandl,  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  and  Pbilip  was  their  eldest  son.  By  vir- 
tue of  primogeniture  law,  he  inberited  the  real  estate  of  his  Either  at  his  death,  but  he  generously  shared 
it  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.     His  father  died  when  Philip  was  young,  and  to  the  thorough  training  of 
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nature,  sought  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  his  Bword.  But  he  encountered  a  smaller  mind 
than  his  own,  and  both  counsel  and  sword  were  refused.  He  was  coldly  received  by  the 
adjutant  general,  who  was  deeply  offended  because  Congress  had  not  allowed  him  to  retain 
his  command.  A  brave  soldier  always  seeks  the  post  of  greateat  danger ;  and  General 
Schuyler,  not  doubting 'the  courage  or  devotion  of  Gates,  offered  him  the  command  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  the  point  where  the  first  conflict  with  Burgoyne  would  inevitably  take  place,  and 
where  the  first  laurels  were  to  be  vfon.  But  the  pride  of  Gates  stifled  his  patriotiBm.  He 
refused  to  serve  under  Schuyler,  and,  at  his  own  request,  had  leave  lo  withdraw  from  the 
department,  where,  indeed,  he  had  done  literally  nothing. 

All  was  terror  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  as  Burgoyne  victoriously 
swept  Champlain  from  St.  John's  to  Crown  Point,  and  with  his  formidable  force,  daily  aug- 
mented by  loyalists  and  savage  aUies,  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  strong  fortress  of  Ticonder- 
oga.  Mount  Hope,  commanding  the  road  to  Lake  George,  was  occupied  ;  the  American 
outposts  were  driven  in ;  the  lake  was  studded  with  armed  vessels,  and  the  formidable  " 
height  of  Mount  Defiance  was  scaled,  and  artillery  planted  upon  its  very  summit,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  fort  below. 

General  St.  Clair,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  when  he  saw  the  battery  above  him,,; 
and  the  girdle  of  strong  battalions  that  was  closing  arouiLd  him,  knew  that  resistance  would 
be  madness.  Under  cover  of  night,  he  retreated  across  to  Mount  Independence,  and,  with 
the  small  garrison  there,  fled  toward  Fort  Edward  by  the  way  of  Castleton  and  Skenesbor- 
ough,  leaving  the  stores  and  ammunition  behind.  The  British  eagerly  pursued  the  flying 
Americans.  The  battle  of  Hubbardton,  so  disastrous  to  the  patriots,  was  fought.  The 
boom  across  the  lake  at  Tioonderoga  was  broken,  and  a  free  passage  made  for  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy.  They  swept  the  lake  to  Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  when  the  Ameri- 
can works  and  the  stores  that  were  left  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  army  under  General  Schuyler  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  daily  diminishing. 
Food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  artillery  were  aU  wanting.  The  pecuniary  resources  and 
credit  of  Congress  were  daily  failing,  and  all  the  future  seemed  dark,  and  foreboding  of  evil. 
The  Eastern  militia,  sick  and  disheartened  by  late  reverses,  became  restless  and  insubordi- 

his  gifted  mother  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success  in  life.  He  entered  the  army  against  the  French 
and  IndiaJis  in  1755,  and  commanded  a  eompanj  which  attended  Sir  William  Joht^son  lo  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George.  He  soon  altraoled  the  attention  of  Lord  Howe,  who  conunanded  the  first  ditisioti  of 
(he  British  army  against  the  forts  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  ^d  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sariat department.  When  Lord  Howe  fell  at  Tioonderoga,  to  Colonel  Sehnyler  was  intmsted  the  dutj  <^ 
conveying  the  body  of  that  greally-beloved  young  nobleman  to  Albany  for  sepulture.  AAer  the  peace  o* 
1763,  he  was  much  in  active  service  in  the  civil  government  of  his  slate.  In  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
New  York,  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies without  their  consent.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  which  assembled  in 
May,  1775,  and  in  June  following  he  was  appointed  bj  that  body  one  of  the  major  generals  (the  third)  of 
the  American  army.  He  was  charged  by  Washington  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  directed  to  seonre  the  lakes  and  prepare  for  invading  Canada.  He  was  taken  sick,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Montgomery.  During  1776,  he  was  active  in  Indian  affairs,  and  in  perfecting 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  northern  army.  For  causes  quite  inexplicable,  he  was  superseded,  in  eflect, 
by  Ga  n  March,  1777,  but  was  reinstated  in  May.  Again,  when  Burgoyne  drove  St,  Clair  from  Ti- 
nd  ga  and  prudence  caused  General  Schuyler  to  retreat  with  his  army  from  Fort  Edward  down  the 
Hud  R  r,  calumny,  that  bad  successfully  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  people  and  the  militia,  be- 
ame  so  lamorous  for  his  removal,  tliat  Congress  placed  Gates  again  in  charge  of  the  army  in  August. 
Inju  ed  and  nsnlled,  the  patriot  still  continued  to  devote  his  services  and  his  fortune  in  «.id  of  his  country. 
H  d  m  nded  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  its  verdict,  acquitting  bim  of  all  blame,  conferred  as  much  honor  upon 
h  m  a,  h  ecBsses  won  at  Saratoga.  He  was  urged  by  Washington  to  accept  military  command,  but  he 
preferred  lend  his  aid  ti>  his  country  in  another  way.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  under  the 
Confederation  ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  he  waa  a.  senator  from  New 
York,  with  Rufos  King.  He  was  again  a  senator,  in  place  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  1797.  He  died  at  Albany, 
November  18th,  1804,  aged  71  years.  He  has  two  daughters  still  living — Elizalielh,  the  venerable  widow 
of  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  now  (1849)  ninety-two  years  of  age;  and  Catharine,  his  youngest 
daughter,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Cochrane,  of  Oswego,  son  of  Dr.  Cochrane,  the  distinguished  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
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nate,  and  nearly  all  of  them  left  the  army  and  returned  home.  These  things  were  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  the  commander,  yet  hia  stout  heart  never  failed,  "  Should  it  he  ask- 
jn^st,  ^i"  ^^  ^^^'  "^  ^  letter  to  the  Albany  Committee,  from  Moses's  Creek,  four  miles  he- 
ItT.  low  Fort  Edward,  '■  what  line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  hold  amid  this  variety  of  diffi- 
culties and  distress,  I  would  answer,  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  retard  his  descent  into  the  country  ras  long  as  possible." 

Burgoyne's  force,  in  the  mean  while,  was  constantly  augmented  hy  accessions  from  the 
families  of  the  loyal  and  the  timid.  Slowly  and  surely  he  advanced  from  Skenesborough  to 
Fort  Anne,  and  was  pressing  onward,  in  the  midst  of  fearful  obstacles,  toward  the  Hudson. 

Under  all  these  circuinstanoes,  General  Schuyler  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  until  new 
recruits,  or  a  re-enforcement  from  Washington,  should  give  more  strength  to  hia  army.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  from  Fort  Edward,  the  general  rendezvoas  of  his  forces  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Ticonderoga,  Mount  Independence,  and  Fort  George.  As  Burgoyne  approached, 
the  people  fied,  in  terror  and  dismay,  toward  Albany,  leaving  their  ripe  harvest  fields  and 
pleasant  homes  to  he  trodden  down  or  burned  by  the  enemy.  Burgoyne  at  length  reached 
Fort  Edward  ;  and  as  he  marched  slowly  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  Schuyler  retreat^ 
ed  in  good  order  to  Saratoga,  then  to  Stillwater,  and  finally  to  Cohoes'  Falls. 

In  the  mean  while  the  people  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  in  the  greatest  consternation, 
St.  Leger  had  arrived  from  Oswego,  and  was  besieging  Fort  Schuyler,  while  the  Tories  and 
Indians  were  spreading  death  and  desolation  on  every  hand.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  a 
handfiJ  of  men,  was  closely  shut  up  in  the  fort ;  General  Herkimer,  with  the  brave  militia 
of  Tryon  county,  had  been  defeated  at  Oriskany.  and  the  people  below  hourly  ex- 
"^  '  pected  the  flood  of  destroyers  to  pour  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  fearfiil  emergen- 
cy. Without  aid  iiH  must  be  lost.  Brave  hearts  were  ready  for  bold  deeds,  and  during  a 
night  of  fearful  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain,  Colonel  Willett  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  crept 
stealthily  from  the  fort,  through  groups  of  sleeping  besiegers,  beyond  their  Zincs,  and  at  dawn 
dn  the  second  day,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  sped  down  the  valley  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Schuyler,  at  Stillwater,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Tryon  county,  implored  assistance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  he  lost.  The  subjugation  of  the  whole  vaUey  would  inevitably 
-fcllow  the  surrender  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  victors,  gathering  strength,  would  fall  like  an 
iiftlanehe  upon  Albany,  or,  by  junction,  swell  the  approaching  army  of  Burgoyne,  The 
jnbident  foresight  and  far-reaching  humanity  of  General  Schuyler  at  once  dictated  his  course. 
Me  called  a  council,'  and  proposed  sending  a  detachment  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Jpshuyler.  TTJa  officers  opposed  him,  with  the  plea  that  his  whole  force  was  not  then  suffi- 
cient to  stay  the  oncoming  of  Burgoyne.  The  clearer  judgment  of  Schuyler  made  him  per- 
sist in  bis  opinion,  and  he  earnestly  besought  them  to  agree  with  him.  While  pacing  the 
floor  in  anxious  solicitude,  he  overheard  the  half- whispered  remark,  "  He  means  to  weaken 
t^  army.'"     Treason  in  the  heart  of  Philip  Schuyler  I     Never  was  a  thought  more  foul 

,  '  General  Schuyler  was  then  quartered  in  the  house  of  Derrick  Swart,  Esq.,  at  Stillwater,  The  house 
is  Mill  standing,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. — Ckariei  Neilion,  Eiq. 

'  At  this  time  jealousy  had  created  secret  enemies  for  General  Schuyler,  and  he  was  even  nharged  with 
being  asacxiiated  with  St.  Chxir  in  preliminary  acts  of  treason,  about  the  time  the  latlat  evacuated  Ticonder- 
oga. The  ridiculous  story  got  abroad  that  ihey  had  been  paid  for  their  treason  by  the  enemy  in  iUvct 
ballt,  sliot  from  Burgoyne's  guns  into  the  American  oampi — See  Tkatcher'i  Military  Journal,  p.  86. 

.  KoTE. — It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  rapid  view  of  events  connected  with  the  American  encampment 
etuhe  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  I  have  avoided  efl  details,  where,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  wished  more 

f  irate  information.  The  necessity  for  this  course  arises  from  (he  nature  of  the  plan  of  my  work,  which 
'to  notice  in  detail  the  variooa  important  localities,  in  the  order  in  which  I  viiited  them,  and  not  in  tkrono. 
gical  tiuxeition,  as  the  mere  historian  would  do.  For  esample,  I  visited  Cohoes'  and  Bemis's  Heights 
*  before  Fort  Edward  and  Ticonderoga.  I  therefore  describe  the  scenery  and  events  of  the  former  places 
inintttely,  and  reserve  similar  minute  details  concerning  the  latter  until,  in  the  order  of  tjie  narrative  of  my 
tour,  I  reach  them.  This  explanation  is  necesga|f,  sa  some  might  suppose  that  important  places  are  to 
he  slightly  noticed,  while  others  of  less  moment  have  an  undue  share  of  attention,     I  have  visited  all  the 
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or  charge  more  wicked.  Wheeling  suddenly  toward  the  slanderer  and  those  around  him, 
and  unconsciously  biting  into  several  pieces  a  pipe  he  was  smoking,  he  iadignantly  exclaim- 
ed, "Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibihty  upon  myself;  where  is  the  brigadier  that 
will  take  command  of  the  relief?  I  shall  heat  up  for  volunteers  to-morrow."  The  brave 
and  impulsive  Arnold,  ever  ready  for  deeds  of  daring,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  offered 
his  services.  The  next  morning  the  drum  beat,  and  eight  hundred  stalwart  n 
were  enrolled  for  the  service  before  meridian.  Fort  Schuyler  was  saved,  and  the 
forces  of  St  Leger  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  after  years  the  recollection  of  those  burning 
words  of  calumny  always  stirred  the  breast  of  the  veteran  patriot  with  violent  emotions. 
If  ever  a  bosom  glowed  with  true  devotion  to  country,  it  was  that  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  events  which  placed  the  remnant  of  the  main  army  of  the  north 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  in  August,  1777,  and  caused  Van  Schaick's  and  Haver's 
Islands  to  be  fortified.  That  seemed  to  be  the  most  eligible  point  at  which  to  make  a  stand 
in  defense  of  Albany  against  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  from  the  north  and  from  the  west. 
Nowhere  else  could  the  comparatively  feeble  force  of  the  Americans  so  effectually  oppose  the 
overwhelming  number  of  the  invaders.  At  that  time  there  were  no  bridges  across  the  Hud- 
son or  the  Mohawk,  and  both  streams  were  too  deep  to  be  fordable  except  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme drought.  There  was  a  ferry  across  the  Mohawk,  five  miles  above  the  falls,'  and  one 
across  the  Hudson  at  Half  Moon  Point,'  or  Wateribrd.  The  '■  sprouts"  of  the  Mohawk, 
between  the  islands,  were  usually  fordable  ;  and  as  Burgoyne  would  not,  of  course,  cross  the 
Hudson,  or  attempt  the  ferry  upon  the  Mohawk,  where  a  few  resolute  men  could  success- 
fully oppose  him,  his  path  was  of  necessity  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fortifi- 
cations were  accordingly  thrown  up  on  the  islands  and  upon  the  main  land,  faint  traces  of 
which  are  still  visible. 

In  this  position,  with  his  headquarters  at  Stillwater,  in  advance  of  his  army,  General 
Schuyler  brought  all  his  energies  and  resources  into  requisition  for  the  augmentation  and 
discipline  of  his  troops,  preparatory  to  a  first  determined  conflict  with  Burgoyne.  His  pri- 
vate purse  was  freely  opened,'  and  by  unwearied  exertions  day  and  night  the  army,  rapidly 
improved  in  ntunbers,  discipline,  and  spirits.  His  correspondence  at  that  time  with  men 
of  every  degree,  from  the  President  of  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  to  subordinate 
officers  and  private  gentlemen,  was  very  extensive,  all  having  relation  to  the  one  great  wish 
of  his  heart,  the  checking  of  the  progress  of  the  British  army.  He  addressed  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  every  direction,  urging  them  to  assist  him  with  men  and  arms.  The 
Council  of  Safety,  at  Albany,  was  appealed  to.  "  Every  militia-man,"  he  said,  "  ought  tfl 
turn  out  without  delay  in  a  crisis  the  most  alarming  since  the  contest  began."  He  appealed 
to  the  Eastern  States.  "  If,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  fo  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut, 
"  the  Eastern  militia  do  not  turn  out  with  spirit  and  behave  better,  we  shall  be  ruined." 
To  Washington  he  repeated,  in  substance,  what  he  had  said  on  the  13th  of  July  previous. 
"  If  my  countrymen  will  support  me  with  vigor  and  dexterity,  and  do  not  meanly  despond, 

most  important  localities  of  the  Revolution,  and  each  in  its  turn,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  will  receive 
its  full  share  of  notice. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  in  notes,  in  the  conrse  of  the  work,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  moat 
important  actors  in  our  Revolutionaiy  war,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These  sketches  will  be  introduced 
at  points  whore  the  record  exhibits  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject.  Prominent  men 
will,  therefore,  be  mentioned  often  before  a  biography  will  be  given ;  hut  the  reader  may  rely  upon  find- 
ing it  in  the  work,  if  a  memoir  can  be  found. 

'  Loudon's  ferry.     At  this  place  (he  left  wing  of  the  army  rested,  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold. 

'  So  called  from  the  name  of  Henry  Hudaon's  ship,  the  Half  Moon. 

'  General  Schuyler  never  allowed  his  private  interest  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  the  pohlio 
good.  When  the  Continental  army  was  relreatuig  from  Fort  Edward,  Mrs.  Schuyler  rode  np  from  Albany 
to  (heir  beautirnl  country  seat  at  Saratoga,  and  superintended  the  removal  of  cheir  furniture.  While  there 
she  received  direction  from  her  husband  to  set  fire  with  her  own  hands  to  his  extensive  fields  of  wheat, 
and  to  request  his  tenants  to  do  the  same,  rathef  than  sufler  them  to  be  reaped  by  the  enemy. —  Wrnien  of 
tht  Revolution,  vol.  i,,  p.  60. 
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we  shall  he  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  much  further  into  the  country." 
At  the  game  time  all  was  life  aud  activity  in  his  camp.  From  his  own  state  recruits  were 
constantly  filling  his  thinned  regiments,  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot  was  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  soon  winning  back  those  laurels  which,  hy  the  late  reverses  and  the  events  of 
the  Ixet  campaign,  had  been,  in  a  -m-easure,  stripped  from  hiE  brow. 

But  secret  enemies  had  been  for  some  time  plotting  his  disgrace  by  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  Eastern  people,  and  raising  a  clamor  in  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  Gates,  who  as 
yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  met  with  no  reverses.  The  friends  of  that  officer  were  an  active 
fiictiott  in  Congress  at  that  time,  sm6  rosa,  but  the  next  year  were  far  more  undisguised  in 
favoring  the  scheme  ibr  giving  Gates  the  chief  command  iu  place  of  Washington.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  the  men  of  the  Revolution  wto  took  sides  with  the  friends 
of  America  as  pure  and  holy  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions,  that  we  reluctantly  yield  to 
the  conviction  that  they  were  ever  actuated  by  motives  Jess  worthy  and  exalted  than  those 
of  the  loftiest  patriotism.  This  is  claiming  too  much  for  human  nature.  While  we  may 
award  to  them  all  that  is  noble  and  disinterested  in  feeling,  when  the  good  of  the  common 
cause  demanded  personal  sacrifice  and  pliancy  of  opinion,  it  is  folly  to  deny  that  the  spirit 
of  faction  was  rife  among  the  members  of  the  Old  Continental  Congress,  and  that  selfish 
motives  often  controlled  their  actions.  Congress,  listening  to  the  clamors  from  the  East, 
the  importunities  of  Gates's  friends,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  false  military  philosophy,  de- 
prived General  Schuyler  of  his  command  just  as  he  was  about  to  lead  his  troops  to  victory. 

General  Gates,  with  his  new  commission,  arrived  at  Van  Sehaick's  on  the  1 9th  of  Au- 
gust, three  days  after  the  battle  of  Bennington,  a  battle  which,  in  its  effect  upon  the  British 
army,  gave  full  asaurance  of  future  victory  to  the  Americans.  How  nobly  did  the  conduct 
of  Schuyler  on  this  occasion  contrast  with  that  of  Gates  a  few  weeks  previous.  On  Gates's 
arrival,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  ill  humor,  the  patriot  resigned  his  command,  com- 
municated all  the  intelligence  he  possessed,  and  put  every  interesting  paper  into  his  hands, 
simply  adding,  "  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power, 
to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  confidence  ia  the  soldiers  of  our  own  army,  and,  I  flatter 
myself,  with  some  success  ;  but  the  palm  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to  you,  gen- 
eral, to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to  second  your  views ;  and 
my  devotion  to  my  country  will  cause  me  with  alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders."'  "  I  am 
Benaible,"  he  said,  in  a  tetter  to  Congress,  "of  the  indignity  of  being  ordered  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  the  time  when  an  engagement  must  soon  take  place  ;"  yet  he  preferred 
to  suffer  reproach  in  silence  rather  than  allow  his  bleeding  country  to  be  injured  by  ihe  with- 
drawal of  a  single  arm  from  its  support.  Although  disgraced  by  the  act  of  Congress,  he 
persevered  assiduously  in  strengthening  the  army  and  preparing  for  the  coming  conflict. 
"  I  shall  go  on,"  he  said  to  Washington,  "  in  doing  my  duty  and  endeavoring  to  deserve 
your  esteem."  And  when  General  Gates  arrived,  he  cordially  proflered  his  co-operation, 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  battles  which  soon  afl^er  took  place,  was 
present  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  sword,  and  rejoiced,  because  his  country 
was  the  gainer,  when  the  laurels  which  should  have  graced  his  brow  were  placed  upon  that 
of  another.  Warmed  by  such  impulses,  who  can  doubt  that  the  bosom  of  the  generous 
patriot  on  that  day  heaved  with  nobler  pride  and  purer  joy  than  that  of  the  lauded  victor? 


'  Garden,  p.  3 
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CHAPTEU  II. 

"  Led  on  by  lust  of  lucre  and  renown, 
Burgojiie  came  marching  with  his  thousands  down ; 
High  were  his  tbonghts  and  furious  his  career, 
Puff'd  with  self-oonfidenoe  and  pride  severe ; 
Swoll'n  with  the  idea  of  his  future  deeds, 
Onward  lo  ruin  each  advantage  leads." 

PllILlF   Frenj 


■  ->^-aE  left  Waterford  at  two  o'clock  P.M.  for  BemiB's 
Heights,  the  famous  battle-ground  where  Burgoyne  was 
'  checked  and  defeated  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  a  few  weeks 
after  General  Gates  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army.  Our  conveyance  was  a  neat  little  canal  packet,  its  cabin  crowd- 
I  ed  with  passengers  and  a  well-aupplied  dinner-table,  and  its  deck  piled 
witJi  as  much  luggage  and  as  mafiy  loungers  as  low  bridges  and  a  hot  sun 
would  allow.  For  a  loiterer  who  takes  no  note  of  passing  hours  but  to  mark 
(t  their  eioessive  length,  and  who  loves  to  glide  along  listlessly  among 
I  fielda  and  shady  woods  without  the  disturbance  of  even  -a  carriage  ride, 
'  a  day  voyage  upon  a  canal  is  really  delightful,  especially  if  the  face  of  nature  is 
\  attractive,  and  a  pleasant  companion  or  agreeable  book  assists  in  smoothing  the 
passage  of  time.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  character  of  nearly  all  our  fellow-passengera,  pleas- 
ure from  personal  enjoyment  being  their  chief  object.  When  dinner  was  over,  some  slept, 
some  read,  and  every  body  talked  to  every  body  as  freely  as  old  acquaintances  would  chat. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  very  fertile,  and  beautifully  diveraified  in  aspect. 
The  plain  over  which  the  Hudson  here  flows  is  a  narrow  alluvial  bottom,  of  garden  rich- 
ness, along  the  western  edge  of  which  passes  the  canal.  G-reen  woods  and  cultivated  fields 
skirted  the  river  on  either  side,  and  those  conical  hills  and  knolls,  like  western  tumuli,  which 
are  prominent  features  from  Stillwater  to  Sandy  Hill,  here  begin  to  appear.  Some  of  them 
were  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  and  others  were  cultivated  from  base  to  summit, 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ever-changing  landscape.  The  dark  green  corn,  just  flower- 
ing ;  the  wheat  ears,  fading  from  emerald  to  russet ;  the  blackberries,  thick  in  the  hedges  ; 
the  flowers  innumerable,  dotting  the  pasture  fields,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
scattered  in  wind-rows  along  the  canal,  were  pleasant  sights  to  one  just  escaped  from  the 
dust  and  din  of  the  city,  and  imparted  a  gratification  which  only  those  can  feel  and  appre- 
ciate who  seldom  enjoy  it.  There  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  leafy  June  would  have 
supplied — the  melody  of  birds. 

"  Silence  girt  Ihe  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talks  now  unto  the  echo  of  the  groves  ; 
Only  the  curled  stream  soft  ohidings  kept; 
And  Ultle  galea  that  from  (he  green  1< 
Dry  summer's  dust,  in  fearful  whispe 
Aa  loth  to  waJten  any  singing  bird," 

a  when  the  warblers  of  the  fo 


,s  just  the  ! 


when  they  carol  a  brief  matin  hymn,  and  then  are  quiet.     Yet 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 
When  all  the  birds  are  f^nt  with  the  hot  si 
And  hide  in  oooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 


still,  escept  at  early  morning, 
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Yoang  Toarlsti  from  Saratoga  Springs.  GaUs  and  Bucgofsa. 


At  the  Borough,  or  Mechanicsville,  nine  miles  above  Waterford,  the  rail-road  from  Sara- 
toga Springs  reaches  the  canal.  Here  our  boat  wsa  filled  to  repletion  with  a  bevy  of  young 
people,  ■who,  tired  of  medicinals  and  midnight  merriment  at  that  Mecca  of  faBhion  in  sum- 
mer, had  determined  to  take  a  "  slow  coach"  to  Whitehall,  and  meet  the  stronger  tide  of 
gay  tourists  flowing  to  Ticondetoga  from  Lake  Gteorge.  They  were  fuU  of  life,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  ever  passed  a  night  upon  a  canal-hoat.  Poor  Boale  '.  how  we  pitied  them, 
while  we  rejoiced  at  our  own  better  fortune,  intending,  as  we  did,  to  debark  toward  cooling 
Bunset.  If  "  affliction  is  necessary  to  temper  the  over-joyous,"  our  young  travelers  were 
doubtless  well  annealed  before  morning  in  the  vapor  bath  of  a  packet  cabin. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  a  roving  journeyman  printer,  full  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  craft,  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer,  and  evidently  a  boon  companion  of  John  Barley- 
corn and  his  cousins.  His  hat  was  a-slonoh  and  his  coat  seedy.  His  wit  kept  the  deck 
vocal  with  laughter  ;  yet,  when  at  times  he  talked  gravely,  the  dignity  of  intelligence  made 
us  all  respectful  listeners.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  classic  grounds 
through  which  we  were  then  passing.  His  father  was  one  of  the  special  adjutants  appointed 
by  General  Gates  on  the  morning  of  the  action  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  and  from  him  he 
had  often  received  minute  details  of  the  events  of  that  contest.  He  mentioned  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  commander  on  that  occasion,  which,  ia  some  degree,  explains  the 
singular  fact  that  he  was  not  upon  the  field  of  action — a  fact  which  some  have  adduced  as 
evidence  of  cowardice.  It  is  admitted  that  General  Gates  did  not  leave  his  camp  during 
the  contest ;  and  the  special  adjutant  referred  to  asserted  boldly  that  intoxication  was  the 
chief  cause.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  that  time,  was  a  weakness  far  more  ex- 
cusable, and  a  crime  less  heinous,  than  cowardice  ;  for  a  night's  debauch  and  a  morning  of 
dullness  and  stupidity  were  things  too  common  among  gentlemen  to  afiect  reimrtation  seri- 
ously, unless  bad  consequences  ensued.  He  was  not  alone  in  devotion  to  the  wine-cup  at 
tiiat  very  time,  for  it  is  said  that  Burgoyne  and  Earl  Balcarras  did  not  leave  their  flagon 
and  their  cards  until  dawn  that  morning.  Burgoyne  and  the  earl,  however,  had  either 
Btouter  heads  or  stouter  hearts  than  Gates,  for  they  were  on  duty  in  the  field  when  the  con- 
test was  raging.  It  may  be  that  neither  wine  nor  cowardice  controlled  the  American  com- 
mander. Let  us  charitably  hope  that  it  did  not,  and  charge  the  fault  upon  a  weak  judg- 
ment ;  for  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  act  toward  erring  brother-man  according  to  the  glo- 
rious injunction  of  Prior ; 

"  Be  to  his  &.ulis  a  little  blind ; 
Be  lo  his  virtues  very  Mnd," 

We  reached  Bemis's  Heights  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  hotel  is 
utnated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  residence  of  Bemis.  The  obliging  landlord 
anticipated  out  impatience  to  view  the  battle-ground,  and  when  supper  was  over  we  found 
a  horse  and  light  wagon  in  readiness  to  carry  us  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Neilson,  Esq,, 
on  the  summit  of  the  heights,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  scene  of  conflict  and  of  the 
surrounding  country  might  be  obtained,'  It  was  too  late  for  much  observation,  for  twilight 
sotin  spread  its  veil  over  every  object.  After  spending  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Mr,  Neilson  and  his  family,  I  made  an  engagement  to  meet  him  early  next  morning, 
to  ridfe  and  ramble  over  the  historic  grounds  in  the  neighborhood. 


'  Mr,  Neilson  occupies  tlie  mansion  owned  by  his  father,  an  active  Whig,  at  the  time  of  the  battles  there. 
He  has  written  and  published  a  volume  entitled  "  An  original,  oonipiied,  and  corrected  Account  ot  Bur- 
gojne's  Campaign  and  the  memorable  Battles  of  Bemis'a  Heiyhls,"  It  contains  many  details  not  found 
in  olhor  booltB,  which  he  ggthcred  from  those  who  were  present,  and  saw  and  heard  what  they  related. 
It  is  valuable  on  that  account. 
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The  morning  broke  with  an  unclouded  sky,  and  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  I  was 
upon  Bemis'a  Heights,  eager  to  see  what  yet  remained  of  the  military  works  of  a  former 
time.  Alas  I  hardly  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  more  beautiful  view  than  the  one  from 
Mr.  Neilson's  mansion  I  have  seldom  beheld.  The  ground  there  is  higher  than  any  in  the 
vicinity,  except  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  eye  takes  in  a  varied 
landscape  of  a  score  of  miles  in  almost  every  direction.  Bounding  the  horizon  on  the  north 
and  west  are  the  heights  of  Saratoga  and  the  high  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
George.  On  the  south  stretch  away  into  the  blue  distance  toward  Albany  the  gentle  hills 
and  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  east,  not  far  distant,  rises  Willard's  Mount- 
ain, and  over  and  beyond  its  southern  neighbors  of  less  altitude  may  be  seen  the  heights  of 
Bennington  on  the  Walloomscoik,'  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  lofty  summit  of  far-famed 
Mount  Tom, 

Bemis's  Heights  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Stillwater  (which  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river),  and  about  tweuty- 
five  miles  from  Albany,  The  ground  here  rises  abruptly  from  an  extensive  alluvial  flat, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width  a  little  above,  but  here  tapering  until  it  forms  quite  a  narrow 
defile  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  rods  on  each  side  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  whole  country  in  this  vicinity  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  having  only 
an  occasional  clearing  of  a  few  acres  ;  and  deep  ravines  furrowed  the  land  in  various  direc- 
tions. Fronting  the  river,  a  high  bluff  of  rocks  and  soil,  covered  with  stately  oaks  and 
maples,  presented  an  excellent  place  on  which  to  plant  a  fortLficatiou  to  conunand  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  and  the  narrow  valley  below.  The  bluff  is  stUl  there,  but  the  forest  is 
gone,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ravines  have  been  filled  up  by  the  busy  hand  of  cultivation. 

The  only  road  then  much  traveled  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  Upon  the  road, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bluff,  was  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  named  Bemis,  the  only 
one  of  note  between  Albany  and  Fort  Edward,  Good  wines  and  long  pipes,  a  spacious 
ball-room  and  a  capital  larder,  made  Bemis's  house  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  sleighing 
parties  in  winter,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Saratoga  valley  of  the  Hudson.  He  owned 
a  portion  of  the  heavy-timbered  heights  near  him,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  hill  de- 

On  the  summit  of  the  height,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Bemis's,  the  father  of 
!VIr.  Neilson  owned  a  clearing  of  a  few  acres  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  had  erected 
a  small  dwelling  and  a  log  bam  thereon.  The  dwelling,  with  large  additions,  is  still  there, 
but  the  log  barn,  which  was  picketed  and  used  for  a  fort,  has  long  since  given  place  to  an- 
other. Around  that  old  mansion  cluster  many  interesting  historic  associations,  and  if  its 
wails  could  articulate,  they  might  tell  of  heroism  in  action  and  patient  endurance  which 
the  pen  of  history  has  never  yet  recorded. 

Upon  the  next  page  are  given  a  group  of  localities  about  Bemis's  Heights  and  a  min- 
iature map  of  the  engagements  there.  The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  represents  the 
mansion  of  Mr,  Neilson,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  looking  eastward.  It 
stands  upon  the  east  side  of  the  highway  leading  to  Quaker  Springs,  about  one  hundred  rods 
north  of  the  road  from  Bemis's  Heights  to  the  watering  places  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga.  It 
is  a  frame  house,  and  the  part  next  to  the  road  is  modern  compared  with  the  other  and  smaller 
portion,  which  is  the  original  dwelling.  The  room  in  the  old  part  (a  sketch  of  which  is 
giveu  in  the  third  picture  from  the  top)  is  quite  large,  and  was  occupied  by  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Poor  and  Colonel  Morgan  as  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  encampments  there.  It  was  in 
this  room  that  Major  Ackiand,  the  brave  commander  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  was  kindly  received  by  the  American 
officers,  and  visited  and  nursed  by  his  heroic  wife.  Lady  Harriet  Ackiand,  of  whom,  and 
the  event  in  question,  I  shall  hereafter  speak.      The  bed  of  the  wounded  officer  was  beneath 

18  distinctly  seen  from 
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the  window  on  the  left.  The  door  in  the  center  opens  into  a  small  bed-room  ;  and  this, 
aa  TOell  as  every  thing  else  about  the  room,  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  condition. 
Where  the  smaller  poplar  tree  stands  was  a  building  which  General  Arnold  occupied  ;  and 
further  to  the  left  the  small  buildings  are  upon  the  spot  where  the  fortified  log  bam  stood, 
which  was  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  American  works.  In  compliment  to  the  owner. 
the  rude  fortification  was  called  Fort  Neiison. 

Between  the  sraaller  poplar  tree  and  the  house  is  seen  Willard's  Mountain,  five  miles 
distant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  This  eminence  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
for  many  miles.  From  its  summit  a  Mr.  Willard  and  a  few  others,  with  a  good  spy-glass, 
watched  all  the  movements  of  Burgoyne,  and  made  regular  reports  to  General  Gates. 
This  service  was  exceedingly  valuable,  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  troops,  their 
baggage,  stores,  artillery,  &c,,  was  made  from  his  observations.  His  name  is  immortalized 
by  a  gigantic  monument,  which  has  home  it  ever  since. 

The  second  vignette  from  the  top  is  a  view  of  Gates's  headquarters  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  7th  of  October.  He  first  made  his  headquarters  at  Bemis's  house,  but  after- 
ward removed  them  hither.  This  house  was  demolished  about  four  years  ago,  but,  from  a 
sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Neiison,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  correct  view.  The  old  well  curb 
is  still  there,  and  seems  as  though  it  might  survive  a  generation  yet.  This  house  stood 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  south  of  Fort  Neiison,  and  the  traces  of  the  cellar  may  now 
be  seen  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Ballston  rood,  ascending  from  the  river. 

The  third  vignette  represents  the  room  mentioned  above.  The  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  a  view  from  the  Bemis's  Heights  Hotel,  representing  the  Champlain  Canal,  the 
Hudson  RiTer,  and  the  hilis  on  the  eastern  aide.  Near  the  large  trees  on  the  ieft  may  be 
seen  traces  of  a  redoubt  which  defended  a  floating  bridge  that  was  thrown  across  the  river 
here,  and  so  constructed  that  one  end  could  be  detached  at  pleasure,  allowing  the  bridge  to 
swing  around  with  the  current,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  npon  it.  The 
lumber  for  this  bridge  was  furnished  by  General  Schuyler,  at  his  own  private^expense,  and 
floated  down  the  river  from  Saratoga  or  Schuylerville. 

The  map  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  when  noticing  the  fortifications  and  the  battles. 
The  halbert,  represented  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  plowed  tip  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of,Mr.  Neiison.  When  found,  it  had  a  small  British  flag  or  cloven  pen- 
non attached  to  it,  which  soon  occupied  the  utilitarian  and  more  peaceful  position  of  patches 
in  the  bed-quilt  of  a  prudent  housewife. 

When  General  Gates  took  the  command  of  the  Northern  army,  ■.  events  were  oc-  lAnomt  19. 
curring  favorable  to  his  success,  Burgoyne  was  at  Fort  Edward,  paralyzed  with  ^'"■ 
alarm  and  perpleicity  on  account  of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  Bennington — a  failure, 
in  its  immediate  as  well  as  prospective  eflects,  extremely  disastrous.  The  obstructions  which 
General  Schuyler  had  thrown  in  the  way  on  his  retreat  from  Port  Anne,  made  the  march 
of  the  enemy  slow  and  toilsome  in  the  extreme,'  The  plethora  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment was  rapidly  subsiding  by  the  delay ;  the  supplies  of  the  surrounding  country,  already 
heavily  levied  on,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  capture  of  American 
stores  was  an  object  called  for  by  stern  necessity.  Burgoyne,  therefore,  halted  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  sent  an  expedition  to  Bennington  to  seize  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  pro- 

'  General  Schuyler  felled  laige  trees  across  the  roa^s  and  bridle-paths  through  the  woods,  sunk  deep 
ditchea,  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges.  These  evils  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  overcome  and  repsdr.  With 
immense  loil,  the  obstructionB  -were  removed,  and  no  less  than  forty  bridges  over  streams  and  morasses  were 
oonstruoted,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  artillery.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  soldier  in  actual 
service  is  not  so  lightly  accoutered  as  a  soldier  on  parade.  Besides  the  actual  fatigue  of  traveling  and  la- 
bors, he  has  a  heavy  back-burden  to  bear.  Respecting  this,  we  quote  Burgoyne's  own  words  ;  "  It  oonsiati 
of  a  knapsaok,  containing  his  bodily  necessaries,  a  blanket,  a  harersaek  with  provisions,  a  oanteen,  a  hatchet, 
and  a  fifth  share  of  the  general  camp  equipage  belonging  to  his  tent."  These  articles  (reckonmg  the  pro- 
visions to  be  for  four  days),  added  to  his  accouterments,  artns,  and  sixty  rounds  of  uomunilion,  make  a  bulk 
totally  incompatible  with  combat,  and  a  weight  of  about  sixty  pounds. 
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visions  which  the  AracricauB  had  collected  there.  The  detachment  sent  thither  so  weak- 
eaed  hia  forces  that  he  dared  Eot  proceed  until  it  should  return,  bringing  hack,  as  he  confi- 
dently expected,  ample  provisions  for  hia  army  until  he  should  enter  Albany  triumphant. 
But  the  New  England  militia  were  on  the  alert,  and  they  not  only  saved  their  stores  and 
live  cattle  at  Bennington,  hnt  defeated  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  capturing  a  large  number, 
together  with  arms  and  ammunition,  then  much  needed  by  the  growing  ranks  of 
"^  the  volunteers. 

Burgoyne  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  shock,  before  a  courier,  guided  by  a  friendly 
Indian,  came  in  breathless  haste  by  the  way  of  Saratoga  Lake  and  Glenn's  Falls,  bearing 
the  direful  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Indians,  the  defection  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Schuyler.  These  reverses 
fell  like  an  incubus  upon  the  spirits  of  hia  army.  The  Indians  in  his  camp,  al- 
ready vexed  because  Burgoyne's  humanity  had  restrained  their  purposes  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der, began  to  waver  in  their  fidelity,  and  the  Canadians  and  timid  loyalists  became  luke- 
warm through  very  cowardice,  and  deserted  by  hundreds. 

Burgoyne  was  greatly  perplexed.  To  proceed  at  that  time  would  he  madness  ;  to  retreat 
would  not  only  lose  him  a  promised  order,  perhaps  a  peerage,  but  would  operate  powerfully 
in  giving  friends  to  the  republicans.  The  idea  of  British  invincibility  would  be  dissipated, 
and  thousands  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  king  on  account  of  that  supposed  invincibility 
and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  would  join  the  patriots,  or  would,  at  least,  become  mere 
pasdve  loyalists.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  British  commander  wisely  resolved 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward  until  the  panic  should  subside  and  stores  should  be  brought  for- 
ward from  his  posts  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  He  was  also  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  advices  from  General  Howe  or  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York,  announcing  a 
movement  upon  the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne, 
by  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  American  army  from  the  North. 

These  disasters  of  the  enemy  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  the  Eastern  militia, 
among  whom  Gates  was  very  popular,  flocked  fo  his  standard  with  great  alacrity.  The 
murder  of  Jane  M'Crea  at  Fort  Edward  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak)  was  another 
powerful  agency  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  Fierce  indignation  was  aroused  in 
every  honest  heart  by  the  highly-colored  recital  of  that  event,  and.  loyalials  by  hundreds 
withdrew  their  support  from  a  cause  which  employed  such  instrumentalities  as  savage  war- 
riors to  execute  its  purposes. 

■Perceiving  the  disposition  of  Burgoyne  to  halt  at  Fort  Edward,  and  the  difficulties  that 
were  gathering  around  him,  General  Gates  advanced  up  the  Hudson  to  Stillwater,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  offensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  It  was  at  first  re- 
solved to  throw  up  fortifications  at  the  place  where  the  village  of  Stillwater  now  is  ;  but 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  and  the  abruptness  of  the  bank  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
flat  at  Bemis's  offered  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  Kosciusko, 
who  was  an  engineer  in  the  army.  General  Gates  made  his  encampment  and  fortified  it.' 

'  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  bom  in  Lithuania  in  1736,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  edvioaled 
at  tlie  military  sobool  of  Warsaw,  and  afterward  became  a  student  in  France.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  by  him  reooramerded  to  General  Washington.  Before  leaving  Poland,  he  had 
eloped  with  a  beautiful  lady  of  high  rant.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  flight  by  her  father,  who  made 
a  violent  attempt  to  rescue  bia  daughter.  The  young  Pole  had  either  to  slay  the  father  or  abandon  the 
jonng  lady.  Abhorring  the  former  act,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  soon  after  obtained  permission  of  his 
sovereign  lo  leave  hia  country.  He  came  to  America,  and  presented  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
He  answered  the  inquiry  of  his  esjjellency,  "  What  do  you  seek  here  ?"  by  saying,  "  1  come  to  figbt  as  a 
volunteer  tor  American  independence."  ''  What  can  you  do  ?"  asked  Washington,  "  Try  me,"  was  Kos- 
ciusko's laoonio  reply.  Greatly  pleased  with  him,  Washington  made  him  his  aid.  In  October,  1776,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  by  Congress,  with  the  rank  of  oolonel.  In  the  autumn  of  17TT  he  fortified  the 
carup  of  Gates  at  Bemis's  Heights,  and  afterward  superintended  the  construction  of  the  works  at  West 
Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  American  oilicers,  and  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,     At  the  close  of  our  Revolution  be  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  made 
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Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  toward  the  ri 


ver  El  line  of  hreast-works  was  thrown  up,  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent,  with  a  strong 
battery  at  each  eictremity  and  one  near  the 
renter  in  such  poMtion  as  to  completely  sweep 
the  valley  and  command  even  the  hilia  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  tiver  Faint  traces  oi 
these  redoubts  and  the  connecting  breast  works 
are  stdl  vmble  4.t  the  northern  extremitj 
where  the  largest  and  strongest  battery  was 
erected  the  mound  is  leveled  but  the  ditch  is 
quite  deep  and  may  be  traced  many  rods  west 
w  ard  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  along  the  line 
of  breast  w  orks  that  were  throw  n  up  after  the 
first  battle  But  every  year  the  plow  casts 
in  the  soil  of  its  furrows  and  ere  long  no 
ffestige  mil  remain  of  these  intrenchments 
Vi  ithin  the  area  of  the  northtast  redoubt  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  potatoes  in  desecrating 
luxuriance  vere  flourishing  except  upon  a 
e  for  a  few  of  the  Vanderburgh  family  It  real!) 
■s  ot  the  nutritious  tuber  to  intertwine  ■with  the  long 
grass  and  beautilul  will  flowers  that  covered  the  gravei  The  elder  one  of  those  buried 
there  m  as  an  active  repubhcan  and  had  his  house  burned  by  the  enemy  A  few  plain  slabs 
with  instnptions  tell  who  he  beneath  the  sevL.ral  mounds  but  no  stone  marks  the  grave 
where  sleeps  that  venerable  patriot 

From  the  foot  of  the  hill  across  the  flats  to  the  river  an  intrenchment  was  opened  and 
at  the  extremitj  on  the  water  8  edge  a  strong  batteiy  was  erected  which  guarded  thi 
floating  bridge  constructed  there  and  also  commanded  the  plain  on.  the  east  side  of  the  nver 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  terribly  enfiladed  lu  case  they  had  at 
tempted  to  pass  down  the  river  or  the  vallej 

Near  where  the  road  crossed  Mill  Creek  a  small  stream  nearly  Half  i  mile  above  Beims  s 
tavern  were  i  shoit  line  of  briast  works  and  a  strong  battery  which  with  those  mentioned 
above  composed  all  the  iortifi cations  previous  to  the  first  battle  These  being  completed 
about  the  1 5th  of  September  and  the  enemy  approaihing  General  Gates  made  preparation' 
for  resistance.  Braye  officers  and  deterrmned  soldiers,  in  high  spirits,  were  gathered  around 
him,  and  the  latter  were  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  counsels  of  General  Schuyler 
and  the  known  bravery  of  General  Arnold  were  at  his  command ;  and  he  felt  confident  of 
victory,  aided  by  such  men  as  Poor,  Learned,  Stark,  Whipple,  Paterson,  Warner,  Fellows, 


very  small  spot  occupied  as  a  buna!  pla< 
seemed  sacnlegious  for  the  vulgar 


a  major  general  under  PonJatowski.  He  commanded  judiciously  and  fought  bravely  ;  and  when,  in  1794, 
a  new  revolution  broke  out  in  Poland,  he  was  made  generalissimo,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  a  military 
dictator.  In  Oolober  of  that  year  he  was  overpowered,  wounded,  and  taken  prisonef.  In  relbreiice  to 
this  esent,  Campbell,  in  his  Pleasures  ot  Hope,  says, 


He  was  kept  in  prison  in  St,  Petersburg  until  the  death  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  when  he  was  liberated 
by  Paul,  loaded  with  honors,  and  oBered  a  oommand  in  the  Russian  service,  which  he  deelined.  The  em- 
peror besought  him  to  accept  the  prolTered  honor,  and  presented  him  with  bis  own  sword.  But  bitterly 
reflecting  that  his  country  had  been  annihilated,  he  refused  to  receive  hia  sword,  saying,  "  I  no  longer  need 
a  sword,  since  I  have  no  longer  a  country  to  defend."  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1797,  and  received 
from  Congress  a  grant  of  land  for  his  services.  He  returned  to  Switzerland  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  died  there  October  the  16th,  1817.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Cracow,  and  at  Warsaw  a  pubUc  fun- 
eral was  made  for  him.  At  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  the  cadets  erected  a  monament  to  his  memory. 
We  shall  give  e.  drawing  of  the  monument,  and  a  more  particular  notice,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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B&Uey,  Glover,  Wolcott,  Bricketts,  and  Tenbroeck,  with  their  full  brigades,  and  the  brave 
Virginian,  Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  unerring  marksmen,  supported  by  the  regiments  of 
Dearborn,  Brooks,  CiUey,  Scammel,  and  Hull. 

Small  successes  about  this  time,  important  in  the  aggregate  result,  tended  materially  to 
keep  up  the  Bpiiita  of  the  American  troops,  and  made  them  eager  to  encounter  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  General  Lincoln,  with  about  two  thousand  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne,  and,  by  dividing  his  force  into  detachments,  operated  with  much  effect.  One 
detachment,  under  Colonel  Brown,  surprised  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  captured  a 
vessel  containing  proviBions  for  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, and,  appearing  before  Ticonderoga,  demanded  its  surrender.  But  the  walls  and  gar- 
rison were  too  strong,  and,  B.Qer  a  cannonade  of  four  days,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  all 
the  troops  prepared  to  unite  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  threatening  aspect  of 
this  movement  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning,  and  the  probability  of  having  his  supplies  from 
the  lakes  cut  off]  induced  Burgoyne,  in  self-defense,  to  move  forward  and  execute  promptly 
what  he  intended  to  do.  Having,  by  great  diligence,  brought  forward  provisions  for  about 
thirty  days,  he  advanced  along  the  leit  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Batten 
Kill,  where  he  encamped  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river.'  His  officers  were  somewhat 
divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  further  attempts  to  reach  Albany ;  and  it 
had  been  plainly  intimated  to  Burgoyne  that  it  might  be  greater  wisdom  to  fall  back  from 
Fort  Edward,  rather  than  advance,  for  it  was  evident  that  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind  were 
gathering  around  the  invading  army. 

Unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  his  officers,  Burgoyne  avoided 
any  intimations  of  judgment  on  their  part  by  omitting  to  consult  them  at  all ;  and  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  crossing  the  Hudson,  resting  for  his  defense,  if  adversity  should 
ensue,  upon  the  peremptory  nature  of  his  instructions.'  He  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  passed  his  whole  army  over,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  Creek,  where  Schuylerville  now 
is,  and  within  about  five  miles  of  the  American  works  below.  On  the  15th,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  across  the  river,  Burgoyne  moved  down 
as  far  as  Do-ve-gat  (now  Coveville},  where  he  halted  until  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  before  him,  when  he  advanced  as  far  as  Swords's 
house  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  moved  down  as  far  as 
the  place  now  called  Wilbur's  Basin,  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp,  and  here  he 
made  preparations  for  battle.  His  chief  officers  were  Major-general  Phillips,  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  performed  signal  service  in  Germany ;  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  commander  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  ;  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Powell ;  and  the  Brunswick 
major  general,  Baron  de  I^desel,  with  his  brigadiers,  Specht  and  Gall.  Ear!  Balcarras, 
Colonel  Breyman,  Major  Ackland,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  and  others  of  minor  grade,  were 
men  of  tried  courage,  and  ardently  attached  to  their  general  and  the  service. 

When  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  a  few  days  later,  became  known  in  England,  the  crossing 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  his  persistence  in  pressing  toward  Albany,  with  the  American 
army  in  front  and  a  wilderness  filling  with  armed  republicans  in  his  rear,  formed  the  chief 
theme  for  the  vituperative  assaults  of  his  enemies ;  and  to  these  steps  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  were  attributed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  retreated  behind  the  peremptory 
instructions  of  ministers ;  and  Botta  very  justly  observes,  "  that  at  that  time  he  had  not 

'  His  place  of  encampment  was  about  one  hundred  rods  north  of  Lansing's  saw-mi!I.  The  farm,  till 
within  a  few  years,  was  occnpied  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  Burgoyne  had  quite  an  extensive  slaughter- 
yard  there,  which  so  enriched  the  soil,  that  its  effects  are  still  visible  on  the  corn  crops  and  other  produc- 
tions.— C,  Utiltotx. 

•  In  his  dispatch  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  at  Albany,  October  20th,  1777,  Burgoyne  alludes  to 
(his  fcct,  anil  says,  "  1  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to  call  any  men  into  council,  where  the  peremptory 
tenor  of  my  orders  and  the  season  of  the  year  admitted  no  alternative." — Stale  of  the  Expedition,  Lc,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  bucxiv. 
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yet  received  any  intelligence  either  of  the  strength  of  the  army  left  at  New  York,  or  the 
movementB  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  make,  or  had  made,  up  the  North  River 
toward  Albany.  He  calculated  on  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  that  general. 
Such  was  the  plan  of  the  miniBtera,  and  such  the  tenor  of  their  peremptory  instructions."' 

Whether  the  movement  was  judicious  or  injudicious  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  but, 
having  arranged  the  two  armies  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  will,  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  event  which  solved  the  question  by  arguments  far  more  potential  than  logic 
can  command — 


The  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  September  was  clear  and  calm,  and  every  thing  without 
was  white  with  hoar-frost.  The  hostile  armies,  within  ear-shot  of  each  other's  re- 
veille, were  disposed  in  similar  order,  each  extending  from  the  river  westward  over  the  hills. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  composing  the  right  wing,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Glover's,  Nixon's,  and  Patterson's  brigades,  was  under  the  immediate  conunand  of  General 
Gates,  and  occupied  the  hills  near  the  river  and  the  narrow  flats  below  them.  The  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  consisting  of  Cilley's,  Scamrael's,  and  Hale's 
regiments,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Van  Courtlandt's  and  Henry  Livinpton's,  of  New  York  ; 
Latimer  and  Cook's  Connecticut  militia ;  the  corps  of  riflemen  under  Morgan,  and  infantry 
under  Dearborn,  was  posted  on  the  heights  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
commanded  by  General  Arnold.'  The  center,  on  the  elevated  plain  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Neiison,  was  composed  of  Leamed's  brigade,  with  Bailey's.  Wesson's,  and  Jackson's 
regiments,  of  Massachusetts,  and  James  Livingston's,  of  New  York. 

The  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  included  the  immense  train  of  artillety  under 
Generals  PhiHips  and  Heidesel,  rested  upon  the  flats  xipon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cen- 
ter and  the  right  wing,  composed  principally  of  Hessians,'  extended  westward  upon  the  hills, 
and  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in  person,  covered  by  General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Brey- 
man,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  the 
Indians,  Canadians,  and  loyalists,  who  still  remained  in  the  camp. 

General  Gates  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  position,  and  await  the  approach  of  ^ 
Burgoyne,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  every  preparation  for  advancing.  Phillips  and 
Ueidesel  were  to  march  with  the  artillery  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The 
Canadians  and  Indians  in  front  were  to  attack  the  central  outposts  of  the  Americans,  while 
Burgoyne  and  Fraser,  with  the  grenadiers  and  infantry,  in  separate  bodies,  and  strongly 
flanked  by  Indians,  were  to  make  a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods  back  of  the  river 
hiUs,  form  a  junction,  and  faU  upon  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  It  was  arranged  that 
three  minute-guns  should  be  fired  when  Burgoyne  and  Fraser  should  join  their  forces,  as  a 
signal  for  the  artillery  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  American  front  and  right,  force  their 
way  through  the  lines,  and  scatter  them  in  confusion. 

At  an  early  hour  the  American  pickets  observed  great  activity  in  the  British  camp  ;  the 
glitter  of  bayonets  and  sabers  and  the  flashing  of  scarlet  uniforms  were  distinctly  seen  through 


'  Otis's  Botta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

*  The  conflicts  at  this  point  are  known  by  the  several  titles  BemU'a  Heights,  StitlwateT,  and  Saratoga,  from 
the  fact  that  the  batlles  occurred  upon  Semis's  Heights,  in  the  town  cf  Stillwater,  Bnil  county  of  Saratt^a. 

'  These  were  the  same  troops  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  when  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk.  They  were  stationed  at  Loudon's  ferry,  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there 
Arnold  look  the  command  after  his  return  from  Fort  Schuyler, 

*  The  Hcssion*  were  some  of  the  German  soldiers,  hired  by  Great  Britain  of  their  maatera,  petty  German 
princes,  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  head,  to  come  to  America  and  butcher  her  children.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  furnished  the  larger  number,  and  from  that  circumstance  all  of  the  Germans  received  the 
general  appellation  of  Hessiawt.  I  shall  give  a  minute  account  of  them,  and  of  the  debates  in  ParliBTOent 
which  the  infamous  bill  providing  for  Uie  hiring  of  these  mercenaries  produced,  when  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  in  1776,  is  noticed.     Thfy  were  first  let  loose  upon  us  in  that  bloody  conflict. 
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the  vistaa  of  the  foreat  as  the  troopa  of  the  enemy  marched  Bud  coantermarched  to  form  the 
various  lines  for  battle.  These  movements  were  constantly  reported  to  General  Gates,  yet 
he  issued  no  orders  and  evinced  no  disposition  to  fight.  About  ten  o'clock  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  was  in  motion,  and  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions. Phillips  and  Reidesel,  with  the  artillery,  commenced  marching  slowly  down  the  road 
along  the  river  ;  Burgoyne,  with  the  center  division,  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  now 
forming  Wilbur's  Basin,  westward  ;  and  Fraser  and  Breyman  commenced  a  circuitous  route 
along  a  new  road  partially  opened  from  the  baeiu,  and  intersecting  the  road  from  Bemis's 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  American  lines. 

Arnold  was  fully  apprised  of  all  this,  and  became  as  impatient  as  a  hound  in  the  leash 
His  opinion,  earnestly  and  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  commander  during  the  morning,  that 
a.  detachment  should  be  sent  out  to  make  an  attack,  was  at  length  heeded.  About  noon, 
Colonel  Morgan  with  his  light-horae,  and  Major  Dearborn  with  his  infantry,  were  detached 
from  Arnold's  division,  and,  marching  out,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  who  swarmed  upon  the  hills.  They  met  at  the  middle  ravine,  south  of  Freeman's 
cottage.'  The  enemy  was  repulsed;  but  so  furious  was  Morgan's  charge,  that  his  men 
became  scattered  in  the  woods,  and  a  reinforcement  of  loyalists  under  Major  Forbes  soon 
drove  the  Americans  hack.  Captain  Van  Swearingen  and  Lieutenant  Morris,  with  twenty 
privates,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  For  a  moment,  on  finding  himself  almost  alone, 
Morgan  felt  that  his  corps  was  ruined ;  hut  hia  loud  signal-whistle  soon  gathered  his  brave 
followers  around  him,  and  the  charge  was  renewed,  Dearborn  seconded  him,  and  Cilley 
and  Scammol  hastened  to  their  support.  The  contest  was  quite  equal,  and  both  parties  at 
length  retired  within  their  respective  lines. 

About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Canadians,  savages,  and  loyalists  were  detached  through 
the  skirt  of  the  woods  along  the  margin  of  the  flats  near  the  river.  They  were  met  by  the 
American  pickets  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued. 
The  enemy  was  much  out  up  and  broken,  and  finally  fled,  leaving  thirteen  dead  on  the 
field  and  thirty-five  taken  prisoners.  In  the  mean  while,  Burgoyne  and  Fraeer  were  making 
rapid  movements  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the  Americans  in  front  and  on  the  left  flank. 
The  center  division  marched  through  some  partial  clearings  to  Freeman's  farm,'  while  Fraser, 
having  reached  a  high  point  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  north  of  the  "  cottage,"  moved 
rapidly  southward  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  Arnold,  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  similar  attempt  upon  Fraser.  He  called  upon  Gates  for  a  re-en- 
forcement from  the  right  wing,  but  the  commander  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  weaken  it,  for 
the  left  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  then  within  half  a  mile  of  his  lines,  and  spreading  out  upon 
the  heights. 

Arnold  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  with  those  under  his  command,  which  consisted  of 
General  Learned's  brigade  and  the  New  York  troops.  With  these  he  attempted  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  detachment  of  Ftaser  from  the  main  army. 
So  dense  was  the  forest  and  bo  uneven  was  the  ground,  that  neither  party  fairly  compre- 
hended the  movements  of  the  other,  or  knew  that  each  was  attempting  the  same  maneuver. 
They  met  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  the  level  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  or  Middle 
Havine,  about  sixty  yards  west  of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  at  once  an  action,  warm  and  de- 
structive, began.  Arnold  led  the  van  of  his  men,  and  fell  upon  the  foe  with  the  fury  and 
impetuosity  of  a  tiger.  By  voice  and  action  he  encouraged  his  troops  ;  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  enemy  for  a  time  repulsed  them.  By  a  quick  movement,  Fraser  attacked 
the  left  flank  of  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army ;  but  fearing  that  Arnold  (who  had 

'  The  nttention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  small  map  or  plan  of  the  engagement,  upon  page  46,  while 
pomaing  Iha  notices  of  the  battle. 

'  Freeman's  farm,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  small  cnltirated  clearing,  about  half  a  mile  eaat  of  the  present 
road  leading  to  Quaker  Springs,  The  farm  was  an  oblong  clearing  in  front  of  (he  cottage,  about  aiity 
rods  in  length  from  ease  to  west,  skirted  by  thick  woods,  and  sloping  south. — Neilim,  p.  141. 
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rallied  his  troops  and  was  re  enforced  by  four  regiments  under  Lieutenant  colonels  Brooks 
Cilley  and  tooaminel  and  Majors  Dearborn  and  Hull)  might  out  the  Britiah  lines  and  aep- 
arate  the  two  wings  he  brought  up  the  twenty  lourth  reginent  some  light  infantry  and 
Brej  man  s  riflemen  to  strengthen  the  point  of  attack  The  Americans  made  such  a  vigor 
0U8  resistance  that  the  British  began  to  give  way  and  tall  into  confusion  but  General 
Phillips  who  from  his  poKition  below  the  heights  heard  the  din  of  conflict  on  the  right 
■Hittg  of  his  armj  hurned  over  the  hiUs  through  the  thick  woods  with  fresh  troops  and 
part  of  the  artillery  under  Captxm  Jonea  and  appeared  upon  the  ground  at  the  very  mo- 
ment whi,n  victory  seemed  withm  the  grasp  of  the  Americans  For  an  hour  the  repub- 
licans had  disputed  the  ground  inch  bj  mch  but  thi,  crushing  force  ot  superior  numbers 
pressed  them  back  to  their  lines 


It  was  now  about  three  o'clock.  The  contest  suddenly  ceased  but  it  was  only  the  lull 
which  precedes  a  more  furious  burst  of  the  tempest  Each  array  took  brtath  and  gathered 
up  new  energies  for  a  more  desperate  conflict.  They  were  beyond  musket-shot  of  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a  thick  wood  and  a  narrow  clearing.  Each  was  upon  a  gentle  hill,  one 
sloping  toward  the  south,  the  other  toward  the  north.  The  Americans  were  sheltered  by 
the  intervening  wood  ;  the  British  were  within  an  open  pine  forest.      The  Americans  stood 


'  This  view  is  t^en  from  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Neilson,  looking  northwest.  In  the  foregroond,  on  the 
right,  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  inlrenchmenls  which  here  crossed  the  road  from  Fort  Neilson,  (he  Ibrti- 
fied  log  barn.  The  light  field  in  the  distance,  toward  the  right  of  the  picture,  with  a  small  house  within 
it,  is  the  old  clearing  called  "  Freeman's  Ikrm."  On  the  rising  ground  over  the  tree  upon  the  slope,  near 
the  center  of  the  foiegroundl,  is  the  place  where  Fraser  wheeled  Goutliward  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
Americans.  On  the  level  ground,  near  the  small  trees  on  the  right  of  the  large  tree  upon  the  slope,  is  the 
place  where  Arnold  and  Fraser  met  and  fought.  On  the  high  middle  ground  beyond  the  woods,  toward 
the  left,  where  several  small  houses  are  seen,  the  British  formed  their  line  for  the  second  battle  on  the  7th 
of  October.  The  detachments  under  Poor,  Learned,  and  Morgan,  which  marched  to  the  attack  on  chat 
day,  diverged  from  near  the  point  seen  in  the  foreground  on  the  right,  and  marched  down  the  slope  by  The 
sheep,  across  the  flat.  The  brignde  of  Learned  passed  on  where  are  seen  the  dark  trees  on  the  left.  Mor- 
gan kept  further  to  the  extreme  left,  and  Poor  made  a  direct  line  across  the  level  ground  and  up  the  hill 
in  the  direction  marked  by  the  four  slender  trees  by  the  fence  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  range  of 
mountains  in.'the  extreme  distance  borders  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  George.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
center  is  Buck  Mountain,  and  that  upon  the  extreme  leit  is  French  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  Forts  George  and  Wiliiam  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 
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in  determined  silence,  and  heard  distinctly  the  voices  of  the  officers  upon  the  opposite  hill 
at)  they  gave  their  ordeiB  along  the  lines. 

Again  the  enemy  made  the  first  hostile  movement,  and  from  a  powerfiil  hattery  opened 
d  terrible  fire,  but  without  efiect.  To  this  the  Americana  made  no  reply.  Burgoyne  then 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  cleared  by  the  bayonet,  and  soon,  across  the  open  field,  column  after 
column  of  infantry  steadily  advanced  toward  the  patriot  iinea.  The  Americans  kept  close 
within  their  intrenchments  until  the  enemy  fired  a  volley  and  pressed  onward  to  the  charge, 
wh«n  they  sprang  upon  their  assailants  with  a  force  that  drove  them  far  back  across  the 
clearing.  Like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  the  contending  armies  alternately  ad- 
vanced and  retreated,  and  for  more  than  three  hours  the  conflict  was  severe  and  the  result 
doubtful.  And  it  was  not  until  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  came  npon  them,  that  the 
warriors  ceased  their  horrid  strife.  Even  amid  the  gloom  of  evening  there  were  furious  con- 
tentions. Just  at  dusk,  Lieutenant-colonel  Marshall,  with  the  tenth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, encountered  some  British  grenadiers  and  infantry  on  a  rise  of  ground  a  little  west 
of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  a  brisk  but  short  action  ensued.'  The  commander  of  the  enemy 
was  killed,  and  the  troops  fled  in  confusion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  of  the  eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  remained  upon  the  field  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  had  a  skirmish  on  the  extreme  left  with  some  of  Breyman's  riflemen,  whom 
he  knew  as  such  only  by  the  brass  match-cases  upon  their  breasts.  lie  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  field  of  action.  The  conflict  at  length  ended.  The  Americans  retired  within  their 
lines,  and  the  British  rested  on  their  arms  all  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.' 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was,  officers  included,  sixty-four  killed,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen wounded,  and  thirty-eight  missing  ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  nineteen.'  The  British 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  "  rather  more  than  less  than  five  hundred.'"  Both 
parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory.  The  British,  it  is  true,  remained  masters,  or,  at  least, 
poBseseors,  of  the  field,  but  this  was  not  their  ultimate  object.  It  was  to  advance,  and  that 
they  failed  to  do ;  while  the  Americans  were  intent  only  upon  maintaining  their  ground, 
and  this  they  accomplished.  The  advantage,  therefore,  was  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
republicans. 

Very  few  battles  have  been  marked  by  more  determined  bravery  and  patient  endurance 
on  both  sides  than  this.  FhiLlips  and  Reidesel,  who  had  served  in  the  wars  in  Flanders 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  said  they  never  knew  so  long  and  hot  a  fire ;  and  Burgoyne,  in 
his  defense  before  Parliament,  remarked,  "  few  actions  have  been  characterized  by  more  ob- 
istinacy  in  attack  or  defense."  The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of  the  British  about  three  thousand.  The  whole  British 
army  in  camp  and  on  the  field  numbered  about  five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  American 
about  seven  thousand. 

Although  the  aggregate  number  of  killed  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  slaughter  and  maiming  were  dreadful  in  particular  instances.  Major  Jones,  of 
the  British  army,  commanded  a  battery,  and  fell,  while  at  his  post,  during  the  swaying  to 
Bjid  fro  of  the  armies  across  the  clearing,  toward  evening,  when  several  of  the  cannons  were 
taken  and  retaken  a  number  of  times.  Thirty-six  out  of  forty-eight  of  his  artillery-men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Haddea  was  the  only  officer  unhurt,  and  he  had  his.  cap 
ehot  from  his  head  by  a  muaket-ball  while  spiking  the  cannon.     The  sixty-second  regiment' 

'  At  the  urgent  solioitation  of  Arnold,  Galea  sent  out  this  feeble  re-enforcemBnt,  which  was  all  that  was 
detached  from  the  rigbl  wing  during  the  action.  Had  fresh  Iroops  been  supplied  Ut  support  the  left  wing, 
no  doubt  the  Americans  would  have  gained  a  decided  victory. 

•  See  Gordon,  Rarasay,  BotCa,  Marshall,  Spftrts,  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Stedman, 
fiargoyne's  State  of  ihe  Expedttioo,  Thatcher,  Neitson,  &c. 

'  Report  to  the  Board  of  War. 

*  Henlenant-oolonel  Kingston,  the  adjulanl  general,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament. 

'  The  particular  lioopa  engaged  in  this  action  were,  of  the  British,  the  ninth,  twenty-first,  siMy-second, 
and  twentieth  of  Hamilton'a  brigade ;  the  twenty-fourth,  belonging  to  Fraser's  brigade ;  Breyman's  rifle- 
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BuoiHiIUiiJeisl'sHollcG  of  tbe  Battle.     Major  Hull.     Narrow  Escape  of  BurBD]r»>-     Arnold,  aod  the  Tertiminij  of  Hlitoi?. 

of  Hamilton'a  brigade,  which  coneisted  of  six  hundred  -when  it  left  Ccinada,  was  so  cut  in 
pieces,  that  only  sixty  men  and  five  officers  were  left  capable  of  duty.  The  commander, 
Colonel  Anstruther,  and  Major  Harnage,  were  both  wounded. 

The  Baroness  Heideae!,  wife  of  General  Reidesel,  who  accompanied  her  husband  through 
this  whole  campaign,  wrote  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  various  events  connected  there- 
with. In  relation  to  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  September,  she  says,  "  An  affair  happened, 
which,  though  it  turned  out  to  our  advantage,  yet  obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  place  called  Free- 
man's farm.  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  affair,  and,  as  my  husband  was  engaged 
in  it,  I  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  trembled  at  every  shot  I  heard.  I  saw  a  great  niunber  of 
the  wounded,  and,  what  added  to  the  distreea  of  the  scene,  three  of  them  were  brought  into 
the  house  in  which  I  took  shelter.  One  was  a  Major  Haraage,  of  the  sixty-second  regi- 
ment, the  husband  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  ;  another  was  a  lieutenant,  married  to  a 
lady  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  ;  and  the  third  was  an  officer 
by  the  name  of  Young." 

More  than  one  half  of  an  American  detachment  under  Major  Hull,'  consisting  of  two 
hundred  men,  was  killed  or  wounded.  Some  of  the  Americans  ascended  high  trees,  and 
from  their  concealed  perches  picked  off  the  British  officers  in  detail.  Several  were  killed 
by  the  bullets  of  these  sure  marksmen.  Burgoyne  himself  came  very  near  being  made  a 
victim  to  this  mode  of  warfare.  A  bullet,  intended  for  him,  shattered  the  arm  of  Captain 
Green,  aid-do-camp  to  General  Phillips,  who  at  that  moment  was  handing  a  letter  I0  Bur- 
goyne. The  captain  fell  from  his  horse.  In  the  confusion  of  the  smoke  and  noise,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  Burgoyne,  and  such  was  the  belief,  for  some  hours,  in  the  American  camp. 
Among  the  Americans  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  were  Colonels  Adams  and  Colburn, 
valuable  officers.  But  it  is  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  ponder  upon  the  painful  details 
of  a  battle,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent  events. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  however,  and  render  justice  to  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew 
blade  for  freedom.  Although  in  after  years  he  was  recTeant  lo  the  high  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities that  rested  upon  him,  and  committed  an  act  deserving  the  execrations  of  all  good  men, 
strict  justice  demands  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  his  brave  deeds.     I  mean  Benedict  Arnold 

The  testimony  of  historians  is  in  conflict  respecting  the  part  which  Arnold  performed  in 
the  battle  just  noticed  ;  and  prejudice  and  evident  falsehood  have  denied  him  the  honor  of 
being  personally  engaged  in  it.  Gordon  says,  "  Arnold's  division  was  out  in  the  action,  but 
he  himself  did  not  head  them  ;  he  remained  in  the  camp  the  whole  time."  Greneral  Wil- 
kinson, the  adjutant  general  of  Gates  at  that  time,  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  "  no  general 
officer  was  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  day,"  and  intimates  that  he  himself  chiefly  con- 
ducted affairs.  He  further  says,  that  when,  toward  evenmg.  Gates  and  Arnold  were  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  camp.  Major  Lewis'  came  in  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  announced 
that  its  progress  was  undecisive.  Arnold  immediately  exclaimed,  "  I  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  it,"  and  set  ofT  in  a  full  gallop  from  the  camp.  Gates  dispatched  an  officer  after  him, 
and  ordered  him  back.  Botta,  who  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  foreign  officers  who 
served  in  this  war,  and  whose  sources  of  correct  information  were  very  ample,  observes, 

men ;  h  corps  of  grenadieTS ;  a  part  of  the  Brtillerj,  and  a  motley  swarm  of  lodians  and  loyalisla.  The 
American  troops  in  action  wore  those  under  Morgan  and  Dearborn ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  New  Hamp- 
shire regimenla ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Massachusetts  regiments ;  [he  se  oond  and  third  of  New  York, 
and  a  Connecticut  regiment  of  militia. 

'  He  WHS  a  major  genera!  in  oar  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  He  surrendered  his  whole  army,  with 
all  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Detroit,  to  General  Brock  on  the  1 6th  of  August  of  that  year. 
Hia  wife,  Sarah  Hull,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  hut  a  few  weeks  when  the  battle  of  Stillwater  occurred, 
determined  to  share  the  fortunes  and  perils  of  her  husband,  was  in  the  camp,  and  was  active  among  those  Amer- 
ican women  who  extended  oomfort  and  kind  attentions  to  the  ladies  of  the  British  army  at^r  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  Because  of  his  surrender  at  Detroit,  General  Hull  was  tried  foe  oowardica,  treason,  &c.,  and 
condemned  to  be  shot;  hut,  in  consideration  of  his  Revolutionary  services  and  his  age,  he  waa  paidonod. 
He  lived  to  see  his  oharaoter  vindicated,  and  died  in  1625.     His  wife  died  the  following  year. 

'  Morgan  Lewis,  afterward  governor  ot  the  state  of  New  York. 
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Colonal  Vuick'a  Letter  reBpecttng  Arnold.  GeBeral  Galea'a  Trestmenl  of  Araold.  Rupture  between  tliotii. 

"  Arnold  exhibited  upon  this  occasion  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  courage  ;  he  encouraged  hia 
men  by  voice  and  example."  Stedman,  a  British  officer  who  served  under  Comwallig  here, 
Bays,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  War,"  "  The  enemy  were  led  to  the  battle  by  Gen- 
eral  Arnold,  who  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner."  AUen,  in  hia  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  says,  "  In  the  battle  near  Stillwater,  September  the  19th,  he  conducted 
himself  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  being  engaged  incessantly  for  four  hours,"  M'Farlane, 
in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  says,  "  Gates's  detachment,  being  re-enforced  and  led 
on  by  Arnold,  fell  upon  Burgoyne  and  the  right  wing."  Again  :  ■'  Arnold  behaved  with 
eStraordinary  gallantry,  hut  he  could  make  an  impression  nowhere."  Again  ;  "  Every 
time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  bflck.  Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star  redoubt."  The 
well-founded  traditions  of  the  vicinity  support  the  position  that  Arnold  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  confiict,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Williiniion's  statement. 

Finally,  Colonel  Varick,  writing  from  camp  to  General  Schuyler,  three  days  after  the 
action,  said,  "  He  [Gat«s]  seems  to  be  piqued  that  Arnold's  division  had  the  honor  of  beat- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  1 9th.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  Arnold  has  aU  the  credit  of  the 
action.  And  this  I  further  know,  that  Gates  asked  where  the  troops  were  going  when 
Seammel'a  battalion  marched  out,  and,  upon  being  told,  he  declared  no  more  troops  should 
go ;  he  would  not  suffer  the  camp  to  be  exposed.  Had  Gates  complied  with  Arnold's  re- 
peated desires,  he  would  have  obtained  a  general  and  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  evident  to  me  ho  never  intended  to  fight  Burgoyne,  till  Arnold  uiged,  begged,  and 
entreated  him  to  do  it."  In  another  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Schuyler,  about  a  month 
afterward,  frran  Albany,  Colonel  Varick  observed,  "  During  Burgoyne's  stay  here,  he  gave 
Arnold  great  credit  for  his  bravery  and  military  abilities,  especially  in  the  acrion  of  the 
19th,  whenever  he  spoke  of  him,  and  once  in  the  presence  of  Gates." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  statements  of  General  Wilkinson,  he  being  adjutant 
general  at  that  time,  and  presumed  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  events  of  the  battle,  ought  to 
be  received  as  semi-official  ;  but  in  this  case  they  must  be  taken  with  great  allowance. 
Gates  was  evidently  jealous  of  Arnold's  well-earned  reputation  and  growing  popularity  with 
the  army  ;  and  Wilkinson,  who  was  his  favorite,  and  seemed  ever  ready  to  pander  to  his 
commander's  vanity,  caused,  by  his  officious  interference  at  that  very  time,  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  generals,  wjiich  resulted  in  an  open  rupture.  In  the  first 
|dace,  he  caused  a  part  of  Arnold's  division  to  be  withdrawn  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  was  put  in  the  ridiculous  light  of  presuming  to  give  orders  which  were  contravened  by 
the  general  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  Wilkinson  also  insisted  on  the  return  of  a 
part  of  Arnold's  division  (Morgan's  corps)  being  made  directly  to  him,  and  Gates  sustained 
the  unjust  demand  in  general  orders.  And  then,  to  crown  his  injustice  toward  a  brave  of- 
ficer. Gates,  in  his  communication  to  Congress  respecting  the  battle,  said  nothing  of  Arnold 
or  his  division,  but  merely  observed  that  "  the  action  was  fought  by  detachments  from  the 
army."  This  was  ungenerous,  not  only  to  Arnold,  but  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  he  justly  complained  of  the  neglect  when  it  became  known.  Harsh  words  passed  be- 
tween the  two  officers,  and  Gates  even  told  Arnold  that  he  thought  him  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  army,  that  when  Lincoln  arrived  he  should  take  away  his  command,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  a  pass  to  leave  the  camp  as  soon  as  he  pleased.' 

Under  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  Arnold  demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  suite  to 
join  General  Washington.  The  pass  was  granted,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  he  saw  how 
injm-iouB  it  might  be  to  the  cause,  and  how  hazardous  to  his  reputation,  if  he  should  volun- 
tarily leave  the  army  when  another  battle  was  hourly  expected.  He  remained,  but  with- 
out any  employment  in  the  camp,  for  Gates  put  his  threat  into  execution,  took  command  of 
Arnold's  division  himself,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Lincoln,  on  the  29th,  placed  him 
over  the  right  wing. 

'  Sparks's  Life  of  Arnold. 
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The  morning  of  the  20tli  of  September  was  cloudy,  dull,  and  cheerless,  and  with  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  nature  the  spirits  of  the  British  army  sympathized.  The  combatants  had 
slumbered  upon  the  field  during  the  night,  and  at  dawn,  seeing  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  to  renew  the  coniiict,  they  retired  to  their  camp  on  the  river  hills,  and 
upon  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  now  "Wilbur's  Basin 
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Burgoyne  w  as  surprised  and  mortihi-d  at  thi.  bold  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Amcr 
leans  and  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  u>ielesa  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm  or 
in  any  other  way  to  push  forward  toward  Albany  He  resobed  to  strengthen  hia  position 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  Howe  and  Clinton  at  N<,w  York  and  efiect  by  their  co  op 
eration  what  his  own  unaided  troops  ctuld  not  accomplish  Had  he  been  aware  of  the 
true  condition  of  the  Americana  on  the  mormng  after  the  battle  he  might  easily  ha^e  won 
a  victory  for  the  soldiers  composing  the  left  wing  which  sustained  the  conflict  had  only  a 
single  round  of  cartridges  left  Nor  was  the  magazine  in  a  condition  to  supply  them  for 
such  WIS  tht-  difficulty  ot  procunng  ammumtion  at  Ihit  time  that  the  army  had  a  very 
meager  quantity  when  the  conflict  began  the  day  previous  and  now  theri,  ■were  not  in  the 
magazine  fort^  rounds  to  each  man  in  the  service  At  no  time  was  there  more  than  three 
days  provisions  in  the  camp  and  on  the  da)  of  action  there  was  no  flour  \  supplj  ar 
rived  on  the  20th  and  the  disheartening  contingencj  of  short  allowance  to  the  weary  sol 
diers  was  thus  prevented  General  Gates  alone  was  privy  to  this  deplorable  deficiencj  and  . 
it  was  not  until  after  a  supply  of  powder  and  window  leads  for  bullets  was  received  from 
Albany  that  he  made  the  fact  known  and  thus  gave  a  plausible  reason  for  not  complying 
with  Arnold  s  urgent  request  to  commence  the  battle  early  again  the  next  morning 

Both  parties  now  wrought  diltgentlv  in  strengthening  their  respective  positions  The 
Americans  extended  and  oompiited  their  line  of  breastworks  from  the  northeastern  angle 
on  the  river  hills    westward  about  three  fourths  ol  a  mde  to  the  heights  a  few  rods  north 


'  See  the  small  map  on  page  46 
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of  the  dwelling'  of  Mr.  NeiisoD.  From  this  pwnt  they  were  extended  south  and  Bouthwest 
to  a  lAige  ravine,  now  on  the  eauth  Bide  of  the  road  leading  to  Saratoga  Springs.  At  th^ 
northwest  angle,  neat  Mr.  NeilBon'a,  stood  the  log  barn  before  alluded  to.  This  was 
strengthened  by  a  double  tier  of  logs  on  three  sides.  Strong  batteries,  in  circular  form,  ex- 
tended about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  south.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  deep  trench 
and  a  row  of  strong  palisades,  "the  area  within  was  about  half  an  acre.  When  completed, 
it  formed  quite  a  strong  bulwark,  and  was  named  Fort  Neilson. 

About  fifty  rods  south  of  the  fort  was  a  strong  battery  ;  and  in  the  rear,  near  the  center 
of  the  encampment,  stood  the  magazine,  made  bomb-proof  The  front  of  the  camp  was 
covered  by  a  deep  ravine  skirted  by  a  dense  forest,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  lines, 
from  the  river  hills  westward.  For  some  distance  west  of  the  fort,  large  trees  were  felled, 
and  presented  a  Btrong  abatis  toward  the  enemy.' 

Burgoyne  was  eijually  busy  in  strengthening  his  position.  His  camp  was  pitched  within 
cannon-Bhot  of  the  American  lines.  Across  the  plain  to  the  river  hills  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  with  batteries,  was  thrown  up,  crossing  the  north  ravine  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Middle  Ravine  or  Mill  Creek.  The  intrenchments  extended  northward  on  the 
west  side  of  Freeman's  farm.  The  Hessian  camp  was  pitched  upon  an  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  Freeman's  farm,  where  a  strong  redoubt  was  reared,  and  a  fine  of 
intrenchments  of  a  horse-shoe  form  was  thrown  up.  Intrenchments  were  also  made  along 
the  hilis  fronting  the  river  ;  and  four  redoubts,  upon  four  hills  or  huge  knoUs,  were  erected, 
two  above  and  two  below  Wilbur's  Basin.  A  short  line  of  intrenchments,  with  a  battery, 
extended  across  the  flats  to  the  river,  and  covered  their  magazine  and  hospital  in  the  rear. 
These  composed  the  principal  defenses  of  the  enemy.  In  many  places  these  works  may 
still  be  traced,  especially  by  mounds  and  shallow  ditches  in  the  woods. 

As  soon  as  the  works  were  completed.  General  Gates  moved  his  quarters  from  Bemis's 
house  to  the  one  delineated  in  the  second  picture  from  the  top,  among  the  group  of  localities 
on  page  46.  The  house  belonged  to  Captain  Ephraim  Woodworth.  A  barn,  which 
stood  about  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  house,  was  used  for  a  hospital. 

September,  General  Lincoln,  with  two  thousand  New  England  troops,  joined  the  main  army 
!■■'"■  on  the  29th.  Gates  at  once  gave  up  the  right  wing  to  him,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  left,  which  was  composed  of  two  brigades  under  Generals  Poor  and  Learned, 
Colonel  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  and  a  part  of  the  fresh  New  England  militia.  Morgan  occu- 
pied the  heights  immediately  south  of  the  fort ;  Leained's  brigade  the  plain  on  the  east,  and 
General  Poor's  brigade  the  heights  south  of  Morgan,  between  him  and  Gates's  headquar- 
ters.' In  fact,  the  position  of  the  American  army  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  the  1 9th.  Burgoyne  disposed  his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Hes- 
sians, under  Colonel  Breyman,  occupied  a  height  on  the  extreme  right,  and  formed  a  flank 
defense  rather  than  a  wing  of  the  main  army.  The  light  infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras, 
with  the  choicest  portion  of  Fraser's  corps,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  grenadiers  and  Ham- 
ilton's brigade,  occupied  the  vicinity  of  Freeman's  farm ;  the  remainder  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  artillery  under  Phillips  and  B-eidesel,  occupied  the  plain  and  the  high  ground 
north  of  Wilbur's  Baain ;  and  the  Hessians  of  Hanau,  the  forty-seventh  regiment,  and  some 
loyalists,  were  situated  upon  the  fliits  near  the  river,  for  the  protection  of  the  bateaux,  hos- 
jfttal,  and  magazme.  Thus  in  parallel  lines  to  each  other,  and  within  caimon-shot,  the  two 
armies  lay  in  menacing  attitude  from  the  20  th  of  September  until  the  7th  of  October.  Each 
exercised  the  utmost  vigilance,  expecting  the  other  to  fail  upon  them  in  full  power,  or  en- 
tangle them  by  strategy.  There  were  constant  skirmishes  between  small  detachments,  some- 
&nes  foraging  partiea,  and  at  others  a  few  pickets  ;  and  not  a  night  passed  vrithout  the  per- 

'  Abatit  is  a  French  word  signifying  trees  cut  down.  It  is  a  phrase  used  in  fortiflcBdotis ;  and  an  abat- 
a  which  is  eopipoaed  of  trees  felled,  so  as  to  present  their  branches  lo  the  enemy,  is  ftequently  foand  in  a 
woody  oountry  one  of  the  most  available  and  efficient  kinds  of  defense. 

'  Neilson,  p.  15,  35. 
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formance  of  some  daring  exploit,  either  for  tlie  sake  of  adventure,  or  to  annoy  each  other. 
The  Americana  were  constantly  gaining  strength,  and  their  superiority  of  numbers  enabled 
them  to  form  expeditions  to  harass  the  British,  without  weakening  their  lin^s  by  fatigue  or 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  camp. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  late  battle,  and  the  rapid  increment  of  the  army, 
almost  annihilated  loyalty  in  the  neighborhood,  and  made  every  republican,  whether  soldier 
or  citizen,  bold  and  adventurous.  At  one  time  about  twenty  young  Americans,  farmers  re- 
aiding  in  the  vicinity,  not  belonging  to  the  camp,  and  intent  on  having  a  frolic,  resolved  to 
capture  an  advance  picket-guard  of  the  enemy,  stationed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  middle 
ravine.  They  selected  their  ofScers,  and  each  being  armed  with  a  fowling-piece  and  plenty 
of  powder  and  shot,  they  marched  silently  through  the  woods  in  the  evening,  until  they  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  picket.  The  captain  of  the  party  then  gave  a  tremendous  blast 
upon  an  old  horse-trumpet  which  he  carried,  and,  with  yells  and  the  noise  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment, they  rushed  through  the  bushes  upon  the  frightened  enemy.  No  time  was  given  for 
the  sentinel's  hail,  for,  simultaneously  with  their  furious  onset,  the  captain  of  the  frolickers' 
cried  out  lustily,  "  Ground  your  arms,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  !"  Supposing  half  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  upon  them,  the  astonished  pickets  obeyed,  and  thirty  British  soldiers  were 
taken  by  the  jolly  young  farmers  into  the  republican  camp  with  all  the  parade  of  regular 
prisoners  of  Var.  This  was  one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  thus  the  British  camp  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.' 

Burgoyne  saw,  witb  deep  anxiety,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  American  forces,  while  his 
own  were  daily  diminishing  by  desertion.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  warriors, 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks,  accepted  the  war- 
belt,  partook  of  the  feast,  and  joined  the  republican  army  within  three  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  19th.  The  Indians  with  Burgoyne  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bat- 
tle, and  so  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  blood  and  plunder,  that  they  deserted  him  in  large 
numbers  in  that  hour  of  his  greatest  peril.  It  was  their  hunting  season,  too,  and  this  was 
another  strong  inducement  to  return  to  their  wives  and  children,  to  keep  starvation  from 
their  wigwams.     The  Canadians  and  loyalists  were  not  much  more  faithful." 

Burgoyne  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  transmit  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  Howe, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance  either  by  co-operation  or  a,  diversion  in  his  favor.  But  the 
American  pickets,  vigilant  and  wary,  were  planted  in  all  directions ;  and  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  British  commander  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at 
New  York,'  written  in  cipher  on  the  1 0th,  informing  him  that  he  should  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor  by  attacking  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  on  the 
20th.  This  information  raised  the  hopes  of  Burgoyne,  for  he  supposed  that  the  attaok  at 
those  points  would  draw  off  large  detachments  from  Gates  for  their  defense,  and  render  the 
belligerent  forces  at  Stillwater  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  He  immediately  dispatched  two 
officers  in  disguise,  and  several  other  persons  in  different  directions,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a  letter,  urging  him  to  make  the  diversion  without  fail,  and  saying  that  he  had  pro- 
visions enough  to  hold  out  until  the  12th  of  October, 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Burgoyne  heard  nothing  further  from  Clinton.  His  provisions  began 
to  fail,  and  on  the  1  st  of  October  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  troops  on  short  allowance.  Not 
a  man  or  a  biscuit  was  allowed  to  reach  him  from  any  quarter.  The  militia  were  flocking 
into  Gates's  camp  from  all  directions,  and  perils  of  every  kind  were  weaving  their  web 
around  the  proud  Briton.     At  last  he  was   reduced  to  the   alternative  to  fight  or  fly. 

'  ''I  do  not  believe  either  officer  or  soldier  ever  slept  during  that  interval  without  his  clothes,  or  that 
any  general  officer  or  oommftiider  of  a  regiraant  paased  a  single  night  without  being  upon  his  legs  oocft- 
SLonally  at  different  hours,  and  constantly  an  hour  before  daylight." — Bargoyne't  "  JleiiiBiii  of  the  Evi- 
dince,"  p.  166. 

'  Marshall's  Life  of  Wasbington. 

'  General  Howe  had  left  Clinton  in  command  at  New  York,  and  was  then  engaged  against  Washington 
on  the  Dehtware,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  conquast  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  latter  was  both  impracticable  and  inglorious,  and  at  a  council  of  officers  it  was  re- 
solved to  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve  poundera,  two  howitzers,  and  six  six  pounders,  moved  toward  the 
American  left,  to  the  northern  part  of  a  low  ridge  of  land  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
northwest  from  the  American  camp,  where  they  formed  a  line  in  double  ranks.  He  was 
seconded  by  Phillips,  Beidese!,  and  Fraser.  The  guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds 
was  committed  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht,  and  that  of  the  redoubts  and  plain  near 
the  river  to  Brigadier-general  G-aU.  This  movement  was  for  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  cover 
a  foraging  party  sent  out  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  camp,  and,  if  the  prospect  was 
favorable,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American  army,  and  fall  upon  its  flank  and  rear.  Small 
parties  of  loyalists  and  Indians  were  sent  around  through  by-paths,  to  hang  upon  the  Amer- 
ican rear  and  keep  them  in  check. 

Before  this  movement  ivas  known  to  General  Gates,  he  had  ordered  out  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Brooks,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  fall  upon 
his  outposta.  While  Brooks  was  at  headquarters,  receiving  his  instructions,  a  sergeant  ar- 
rived with  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  British  army.  The  order  to  Colonel  Brooks 
was  revoked,  the  officers  in  camp  were  summoned  to  their  posts,  and  an  aid  was  sent  out 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  and  probable  intentions  of  the  en- 
emy. He  proceeded  to  a  rise  of  ground  covered  with  woods,  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Neilsoa 
(near  the  house  of  Asa  Chatfield),  where  he  discovered  the  British  in  a  wheat  field  cutting 
straw,  and  several  offi.eers  on  the  top  of  a  cabin  (Joseph  Monger's)  with  a  spy-glass,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  left.  The  aid  returned,  and  had  just 
reached  headquarters  with  his  intelligence,  when  a  party  of  Canadians,  Indians,  and  loyal- 
ists, who  had  been  sent  forward  to  scour  the  woods,  attacked  the  American  pickets  near  the 
middle  ravine.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  drove  the  Americans 
before  them,  and  pressed  forward  until  within  musket-shot  of  the  republican  lines.  For 
half  an  hour  a  hot  engagement  ensued  at  the  breast-work,  a  little  south  of  the  fort.  Mor- 
gan, with  his  riflemen,  supported  by  a  corps  of  infantry,  at  length  charged  the  assailants 
with  such  deadly  efiect,  that  they  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  British  line,  which  was 
forming  upon  a  newly-cleared  field,  preparatory  to  marching  into  action. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  about  the  same  hour  at  which  the  two  armies  summoned  their 
strength  for  combat  on  the  19th  of  September.  The  grenadiers,  under  Major  Ackland,  and 
the  artillery,  under  Major  Williams,  were  stationed  on  the  left,  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  a  wood,  and  covered  in  front  by  Mill  Creek  or  Middle  Ravine.  The  light 
infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras,  were  placed  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  center  was  com- 
posed of  British  and  German  troops,  under  Generals  Phillips  and  Ueidesel.  Near  the  cabin 
of  Mr.  Munger,  and  in  advance  of  the  right  wing,  General  Prasei  had  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  picked  men,  destined  to  fall  upon  the  American  flank  as  soon  as 
the  action  in  front  should  commence. 

This  design  was  at  once  perceived,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Morgan,  Gates  dispatched 
that  sagacious  officer,  with  his  rifle  corps  and  other  troops  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men, 
in  a  circuitous  route  to  some  high  ground  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  thence  to  fall 
upon  the  flanking  party  under  Fraser  at  the  same  moment  when  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  British  left.  For  the  latter  service  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  composed  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  troops,  and  a  part  of  Leamed's  brigade,  were  detached. 

About  half  past  two  the  conflict  began.  The  troops  of  Poor  and  Learned  marched 
steadily  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  British  grenadiers,  and  part  of 
the  artillery  under  Ackland  and  Wilhams,  were  stationed,  and,  true  to  their  orders  not  to 
fire  until  after  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy,  pressed  on  in  awful  silence  toward  the  bat- 
talions and  batteries  above  them.  Suddenly  a  terrible  discharge  of  musket-balls  and  grape- 
shot  made  great  havoc  arnong  the  branches  of  the  trees  over  their  heads,  hut  scarcely  a  shot 
took  effect  among  the  men.     This  was  the  signal  to  break  the  silence  of  our  troops,  and, 
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with  a  loud  shout,  they  sprang  forward,  delivered  their  fire  in  rapid  volleys,  and  opened 
right  and  left  to  avail  thonaeelves  of  the  covering  of  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  ridge  oa 
which  the  artillery  was  posted. 

The  contest  now  became  fierce  and  destructive.  The  Americana  rushed  up  to  the  very 
moutha  of  the  cannon,  and  amid  the  carriages  of  the  heavy  field-pieces  they  atruggled  for 
victory.  Valor  of  the  highest  order  on  both  aides  marked  the  conflict,  and  for  a  time  the 
scale  seemed  equipoised.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannon  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  at  iast 
it  remained  in  possession  of  the  repubhcans  as  the  British  fell  back.  Colonel  Cilley,  who, 
during  the  whole  contest,  had  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leaped  upon,  the  captured 
piece,  waved  his  sword  high  in  air,  dedicated  the  brazen  engine  of  death  to  "  the  American 
cause,"  wheeled  its  muzzle  toward  the  enemy,  and  with  their  own  ammunition  opened  its 
thunder  upon  them.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment  of  exultation  when  the  enemy  fell 
back  from  their  vantage  ground.  The  effect  was  electrical,  and  seemed  to  give  the  repub- 
hcans stronger  sinews  and  fiercer  courage.  The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  for  the 
enemy  were  brave  and  skillful.  Major  Ackland,  who  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  was  at 
last  BBverely  wounded,  and  Major  Williams  was  taken  prisoner.  Suddenly  deprived  of 
their  superior  officers,  the  grenadiers  and  artillery-men  fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the  British  left,  Morgan  with  his  corps  rushed 
down  the  hills  that  skirted  the  flanking  party  of  Fraser  in  advance  of  the  enemy's  right, 
and  opened  upon  them  such  a  destructive  storm  of  well-aimed  hullets,  that  they  were  driven 
hastily  hack  to  their  lines.  Then,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  Morgan,  wheeled  and  fell 
upon  the  British  right  flank  with  such  appalling  force  and  impetuosity,  that  their  ranks 
were  at  onee  thrown  into  confusion.  The  mode  and  power  of  attack  were  both  unexpected 
to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  greatly  alarmed.  While  thus  in  confusion.  Major  Dearborn, 
with  some  fresh  troops,  came  up  and  attacked  them  in  front.  Thus  assailed,  they  broke 
and  fled  in  terror,  but  were  rallied  by  Earl  Balcarraa,  and  again  led  into  action.  The 
shock  on  right  and  left  shook  the  British  center,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  Germans 
and  Hessians,  yet  it  stood  finn. 

General  Arnold  had  watehed  with  eager  eye  and  excited  spirit  the  course  of  the  battle 
thus  far.  Deprived  of  all  command,  he  had  no  authority  even  to  fight,  much  less  to  order. 
Smarting  under  the  indignity  heaped  upon  him  by  his  commander  ;  thirsting  for  that  glory 
which  beckoned  him  to  the  field ;  burning  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  his  country,  now 
bleeding  at  every  pore ;  and  stirred  by  the  din  of  battle  around  him,  the  bravo  soldier  be- 
came fairly  maddened  by  his  emotions,  and,  leaping  upon  his  large  brown  horse,  he  started 
ofi"  on  a  full  gallop  for  the  field  of  conflict.  Gates  immediately  sent  Major  Armstrong'  after 
him  to  order  him  back.  Arnold  saw  him  approaching,  and,  anticipating  his  errand,  spurred 
his  horse  and  left  his  pursuer  fiir  behind,  while  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  regi- 
ments of  Learned's  brigade,  who  received  their  former  commander  with  loud  huzzas.  He 
immediately  led  them  against  the  British  center,  and,  with  the  desperation  of  a  madman, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  or  rode  along  the  lines  in  rapid  and  erratic  movements, 
brandishing  his  broadsword  above  his  head,  and  delivering  his  orders  every  where  in  person. 
Armstrong  kept  up  the  chase  for  half  an  hour,  but  Arnold's  course  was  so  varied  and  peril- 
ous that  he  gave  it  up. 

The  Hessians  received  the  first  assault  of  Arnold's  troops  upon  the  British  center  with  a 
brave  resistance ;  but  when,  upon  a  second  charge,  he  dashed  furiously  among  them  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismay.  And  now  the  battle  became  general  along 
the  whole  lines.  Arnold  and  Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  the  storm  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  gallant  General  Frasei  was  the  directing  soul  of  the 
British  troops  in  action.     His  skill  and  courage  were  every  where  conspicuous.      When  the 

'  The  author  of  Ihe  celebrated  "  Newburgh  letters,"  written  in  the  spring  of  1783.  I  shall  have  oooa- 
iiaa  hereafter  to  give  a  full  aceount  of  that  affair. 
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lines  gave  way,  be  brought  order  out  of  confusion  ;  when  regiments  began  to  waver,  he  in- 
fuaed  courage  into  them  by  voice  and  example.  He  was  mounted  upoa  a  splendid  iron- 
gray  gelding ;  and,  dressed  in.  the  fiill  uniform  of  a  field  officer,  he  was  a  conspicuous  object 
for  the  Americana.  It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  battle  rested  upon  him,  and  this 
the  keen  eye  and  sure  judgment  of  Morgan  perceived.'  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  con- 
ceived, and,  calling  a  file  of  his  best  men  around  him,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  toward  the 
British  right,  "  That  gallant  officer  is  General  Fraser.  I  admire  and  honor  him,  but  it  is 
BeccBsary  he  should  die ;  victory  for  the  enemy  depends  upon  him.  Take  your  stations  in 
that  clump  of  bushes,  and  do  your  duty."  Within  five  minutes  Fraser  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  was  carried  to  the  camp  by  two  grenadiers.  Just  previous  to  being  hit  by  the  fatal 
bullet,  the  crupper  of  his  horse  was  cut  by  a  rifle-ball,  and  immediately  afterward  another 
paseedthrough  the  horse's  mane,  a  little  back  of  his  cars.  The  aid  of  Fraser  noticed  this, 
■and  said,  "  It  is  evident  that  you  are  marked  out  for  particular  aim ;  would  it  not  be  pru- 
dent for  you  to  retire  from  this  place  ?"  Fraser  replied,  "  My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from 
danger,"  and  the  next  moment  he  fell.' 

Morgan  has  been  censured  for  this  order,  by  those  who  profess  to  understand  the  rules  of 
war,  as  guilty  of  a  highly  dishonorable  act ;  and  others,  who  gloat  over  the  horrid  details 
of  the  slaying  of  thousands  of  humble  rank-and-file  men  as  deeds  worthy  of  a  shout  for  glory, 
and  drop  no  tear  for  the  slaughtered  ones,  affect  to  shudder  at  such  a  cold-blooded  murder 
of  an  officer  upon  the  battle-field.  War  is  a  monstrous  wrong  and  cruel  injustice  at  all 
times ;  but  if  it  is  right  to  kill  at  all  upon  the  field  of  battle,  I  can  perceive  no  greater 
wrong  in  slaying  a  general  than  a  private.  True,  he  wears  the  badge  of  distinction,  and 
the  trumpet  of  Renown  speaks  his  name  to  the  world,  but  his  life  is  no  dearer  to  himself, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  friends,  than  that  of  the  humblest  private  who  obeys  his  com- 
mands. If  Daniel  Morgan  was  guilty  of  no  sin.  no  dishonor,  in  ordering  his  men  to  fall 
upon  and  slay  those  under  the  command  of  Fraser,  he  was  also  guiltless  of  sin  and  dishonor 
in  ordering  the  sacrifice  of  their  chief  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  sacrifice  of  hu  life 
saved  that  of  hundreds,  for  the  slaughter  was  stayed. 

As  soon  as  Fraser  fell,  a  panic  spread  along  the  British  line.  It  was  increased  by  the 
appearance,  at  that  moment,  of  three  thousand  New  York  troops,  under  General  Tenbroeck. 
Burgoyne,  who  now  took  command  in  person,  could  not  keep  up  the  sinking  courage  of  his 
men.     The  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fied  precipitately  within  the  intrenchments  of  the 

'  Samuel  Woodruff,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  a  volunteer  in  the  srmy  at  the  time,  visited  Benns's  Heights 
some  years  since,  and  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  tcansaotions  of  the  day.  He  says  the 
importttnoe  of  the  death  of  Frftsec  was  suggested  to  Morgan  by  Arnold. 

'  The  name  of  the  rifleman  who  killed  General  Fraser  was  Timothy  Murphy.  He  took  sure  aim  from 
a  small  tree  in  which  he  was  posted,  and  saw  Fraser  fall  on  the  discliarge  of  hia  rifle.  Fraser  told  bis 
friends  before  he  died  that  he  saw  the  man  who  shtrt  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  tree.  Murphy  afterward 
acoompanied  General  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  In  the  fall  of  1778  he  was  stationed  in  Schoharie  county, 
vhere  he  became  enamored  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  named  Margaret  Feeefc.  He  was  twelve  years 
her  senior,  yet  his  iove  was  reciprocated.  Her  parents  "denied  the  bans,"  and  attempted  to  break  off  the 
engagement  by  a  forcible  confinement.  But  "love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  and,  under  pretense  of  going 
Bfier  a  cow  some  distance  from  home  to  mdk  her,  she  stole  away  one  evening  barefooted,  to  meet  her  lover, 
according  to  an  appointment  through  a  trusty  young  friend,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Schoharie  Creek.  Ha 
was  not  there,  and  she  forded  the  stream,  determined  to  go  to  the  fort  where  Murphy  was  stationed.  She 
Eoond  him,  however,  apon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and,  mounting  his  horse  behind  him,  tbey*n- 
lered  the  fort  amid  the  cheering  of  the  inmates.  The  young  females  there  fitted  her  up  with  oorafottable 
attire,  and  the  nest  day  they  set  out  for  Schenectady.  There  the  soldier  purchased  for  his  intended  bride 
■ilk  for  a  gown,  and  several  dress-makera  soon  completed  it.  They  repaired  to  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr. 
JcAnaon,  where  they  were  married,  and  then  returned  to  Schoharie.  The  parents  became  reconciled,  and 
they  lived  happily  together  many  years.  Murphy  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  was  possessed  of  a  strong 
intellect,  and  W  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  a  certain  class.  He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Hon.  William 
C.  Bouck,  late  governor  of  New  York,  and  was  among  the  moat  active  in  bringing  him  forward  in  public 
lifa.  He  lost  his  Marifaret  in  1807,  and  in  1812  married  Mary  Robertson.  He  died  of  a  cancer  in  his 
throat  in  1818.— S«  SJmm'j  "History  of  Schoharie  Counly." 
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camp.  The  tumultuous  retreat  was  covered  by  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  The  Americans 
pursued  them  up  to  their  very  intrsnchments  in  the  face  of  a  furious  storm  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls,  and  assaulted  their  works  vigorouiJy  without  the  aid  of  field  pieces  or  other 
artillery. 

The  conflict  was  now  terrible  indeed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fiame,  and  smoke,  and  metal 
hail,  Arnold  was  conspicuous.  His  voice,  clear  as  a  trumpet,  animated  the  soldiers,  and, 
as  if  ubiquitous,  he  seemed  to  be  every  where  amid  the  perils  at  the  same  moment.  With 
a,  part  of  the  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Glover,  ho  assaulted  the  works  occupied  by  the  light 
infantry  under  Earl  Balcarras,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  drove  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  abatis,  through  which  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  camp.  He  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  effort,  and,  dashing  forward  toward  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  exposed  to 
the  cross-fire  of  the  contending  armies,  he  met  Learued's  brigade  advancing  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  British,  works  at  an  opening  in  the  abatis,  between  Balcarras's  light  in- 
fantry and  the  German  right  fiank  defense  under  Colonel  Breyman.  Canadians  and  loyal- 
ists defended  this  part  of  the  line,  and  were  flanked  by  a  stockade  redoubt  on  each  side. 

Arnold  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  moved  rapidly  on  to  the  attack. 
He  directed  Colonel  Brooks  to  assault  the  redoubt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  iell 
upon  the  front.  The  contest  was  furious,  and  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way,  leaving  Brey- 
man and  his  Germans  completely  exposed.  At  this  moment  Arnold  galloped  to  the  left, 
and  ordered  the  regiments  of  Wesson  and  Livingslfln,  and  Morgan's  corps  of  riflemen,  to 
advance  and  make  a  general  assault.  At  the  head  of  Brooks's  regiment,  he  attacked  the 
German  works.  Having  found  the  sally-port,  he  rushed  within  the  enemy's  intrenehments. 
The  Germans,  who  had  seen  him  upon  his  steed  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  for  more  than 
two  hours,  terrified  at  his  approach,  fied  in  dismay,  delivering  a  voUey  in  their  retreat,  which 
killed  Arnold's  horse  under  him,  and  wounded  the  general  himself  very  severely,  in  the  same 
leg  which  had  been  badly  lacerated  by  a  musket-ball  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  two  years 
before.  Here,  wounded  and  disabled,  at  the  head  of  conquering  troops  led  on  by  his  valor 
to  the  threshold  of  victory,  Arnold  was  overtaken  by  Major  Armstrong,  who  delivered  to 
him  Gates's  order  to  return  to  camp,  fearing  he  "  might  do  some  rash  thing  !"  He  indeed 
did  a  lash  thing  in  the  eye  of  military  discipline.  He  led  troops  to  victory  without  an  order 
from  his  commander.  His  conduct  was  rash  indeed,  compared  with  the  stately  method  of 
General  Gates,  who  directed  by  orders  from  his  camp  what  his  presence  should  have  sanc- 
tioned. While  Arnold  was  wielding  the  fierce  sickle  of  war  without,  and  reaping  goldeu 
sheaves  for  Gates's  gamer,  the  latter  (according  to  Wilkinson)  was  within  hie  camp,  more 
intent  upon  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Revolution  with  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  Burgoyne's 
aid'de-camp,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  lying  upon  the  command- 
er's bed  at  his  quarters,  than  upon  winning  a  battle,  all-important  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  those  principles  for  which  he  professed  so  warm  an  attachment.  When  one  of  Gates's 
aids  came  up  from  the  field  of  battle  for  orders,  he  found  the  general  very  angry  because 
Sir  Francis  would  not  allow  the  force  of  his  arguments.  He  left  the  room,  and,  calling 
his  aid  after  him,  asked,  as  they  went  out,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  so  impudent  a  son  of  a 
b — ^h  7"     Poor  Sir  Francis  died  that  night  upon  Gates's  bed. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says  Sparks,  "  that  an  officer  who  really  had  not  command  in  the 
army  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  important  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
His  madness,  or  rashness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  resulted  most  fortunately  for  him- 
self. The  wound  he  received  at  the  moment  of  rushing  into  tho  arms  of  danger  and  of 
death  added  fresh  luster  to  his  military  glory,  and  was  a  new  claim  to  public  favor  and 
applause.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  struck  an  ofiicer  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  an 
indignity  and  offense  which  might  justly  have  been  retaliated  upon  the  spot  in  the  most 
fatal  manner.  The  officer  forbore ;  and  the  next  day,  when  he  demanded  redress,  Arnold 
declared  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  act.  and  expressed  his  regret."' 


'  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  ] 
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It  was  twilight  when  Arnold  was  wounded  and  conveyed  by  Majoi  Armstrong  and  & 
netgeant  (Samuel  WoodmiT)  from  the  field.  The  Germans  who  fled  at  his  approach,  find- 
ing the  aesauU  general,  threw  down  their  arms  and  retreated  to  the  interior  of  the  camp, 
leaving  their  commander.  Colonel  Breyman,  mortally  wounded.  The  camp  of  Burgoyne 
was  thus  left  exposed  at  a  strong  point.  He  endeavored  to  rally  the  panic-stricken  Germane 
in  the  midst  of  the  increasing  darkness,  but  they  could  not  be  again  brought  into  action.' 
In  truth,  both  armies  were  thoroughly  fatigued,  and  the  Americans  were  as  loth  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  thus  presented  as  were  the  British  to  repair  their  discomfiture.  As  night 
drew  its  curtain  over  the  scene,  the  conflict  ended,  the  clangor  of  battle  was  hushed,  and  all 
was  silent  except  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  an  occasional  w^ord  of  command,  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  retiring  columns,  seeking  for  a  place  of  repose. 

About  midnight.  General  Lincoln,  with  his  division,  which  had  remained  in  camp  during 
the  action,  marched  out  to  relieve  those  upon  the  fleld,  and  to  maintain  the  ground  acquired. 
Perceiving  this,  and  knowing  the  advantage  the  Americans  would  possess  with  fresh  troops 
and  such  an  easy  access  to  his  camp,  Burgoyne  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
peril  at  once  by  changing  his  position.  Before  dawn  he  removed  the  whole  of  his  army, 
camp,  and  artillery  about  a  mile  north  of  his  first  position,  above  Wilbur's  Basin,  whence 
he  contemplated  a  speedy  retreat  toward  Fort  Edward. 

octDbEr,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  evacuated 
■"'^-  British  camp,  and  skirmishes  took  place  between  detachments  from  the  two  armies 
during  the  day,  in  one  of  which  General  Lincoln  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  As  the 
news  that  the  British  had  retreated  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  a  great  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  came  flocking  into  camp  to  join  in  the  general  joy,  or  to  per- 
form the  more  sorrowful  duty  of  seeking  for  relatives  or  friends  among  the  wounded  and  slain. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Arnold  was  the  only  commissioned  officer  who  received  a  wound.  The  British  army  suf- 
fered severely,  and  their  toss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  about  seven  hundred.* 
Among  the  oflicerB  killed  were  the  gallant  Fraser,  Sir  Francis  Clarke  Burgoyne's  aid*de- 
camp.  Colonel  Breyman,  and  Lieutenant  Beynell.  The  latter  two  died  on  the  field ;  Sir 
Francis  Clarke  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Gates's  quarters,  where  he  died  that  night. 
Major  Ackland,  who  was  severely  wounded,  was  also  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  Major  Will- 
is, was  carried  into  the  American  camp  ;  and  Fraser,  who  was 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  near  Wilbur's 
Basin,  expired  the  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock 
Burgoyne  had  several  narrow  escapes.  One  ball  passed  through 
his  hat  and  another  his  coat. 

The  house  in  which  General  Fraser  died  stood  until  1846,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  three  miles  above  Bemis's 
Heights,  near  Ensign's  store,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  the  c 
flict  there  in  numerous  bullet-holes.     It  was  used  by  F 


'  Evidenoe  of  Caplsin  Money  before  a  i^mmittee  of  Parliament  i 
'  "  The  British  and  Hessinn  troops  hiHed  in  (he  foregoing  acUons  we 

onthe  battle-field.    It  was  not  uncom  „    ,  „    „ 

mon,  after  the  land  was  cleu^  and  cul 

livated,  to  see  many,  sometimes  twen 

tf ,  human  skulls  piled  upon  slumps  m 

the  fields.    I  have  myself,  when  a  boy 

aeen  human  bones  thickly  strewn  about 

(be  ground,  which  had  been  turned 

np  by  the  plow." — C.  Neilion.     Bur 

gagtie'i  Campaign,  p.  182, 

I  saw,  in  the  possession  of  Mr 

Nailson,  many  relics  plowed  up  from 

the  bati3e-t)e1d,  such  as  cannDn-baUs 


.  the  ease  of  Burgoyne. 
6  slightly  oorered  with  earth  and  brush 
grape-shot,  tomahawks,  arrow-heads, 
buttons,  knives,  &o.,  and  among  them 
were  some  teeth,  evidently  front  ones, 
but  doable.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Hessians,  for  it  is  said 
that  many  of  them  had  double  teeth  all 
around,  in  both  jaws.  The  annexed 
are  drawings  of  two  tomahawks  in  my 
possession.  No.  J  is  made  of  iron,  No 
3  of  stone.  It  is  graywacke,  and  is 
creaied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
handle  by  a  string  or  by  green  withes. 
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Place  of  QeDeral  Fis»r'i  DeBth.  Acoount  of  bli  Death  by  the  Buoneii  BeldeieL  Fnuer*!  leM  RequMt  granted. 

Sox  quarters  whea  be  first  pitched  his  camp  there,  and  it  was  a  shelter  to  neveial  ladies 
attached  to  the  British  army,  among  whom  were  the  Baroness  Keidesel  and  Lady  Harriet 
Ackland.  General  Eraser  was  laid  upoa  a  camp-bed  neat  the  first  window  on  the  right 
of  the  door,  where-  he  expired.  I  can  not  narrate  this  event  and  its  attendant  circumstances 
better  thati  by  quoting  the  simple  language  of  the  Baroness  Reidesel. 

"  But,"  she  Bays,  "  severer  trials  awaited  us,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  our  misfortunes 
began.  I  was  at  breakfast  with  my  husband,  and  heard  that  something  was  intended. 
On  the  same  day  I  expected  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Eraser  to  dine  with  us.  I 
saw  a  great  movement  among  the  troops  ;  my  husband  told  me  it  was  merely  a  reconnois- 
sance,  which  gave  me  no  concern,  as  it  often  happened.  I  walked  out  of  the  house,  and 
met  several  Indians  in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  in  their  hands.  "When  I  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out,  '  Wai !  war '.'  meaning  that  they  were  going  to 
battle.  This  filled  me  with  apprehension,  and  I  had  scarcely  got  home  before  I  heard 
reports  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till  at  last  the  noise  became 


"  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  the  guests  whom  I  expected.  General 
Eraser  was  brought  on  a  litter,  mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  set,  was 
instantly  removed,  and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  wounded  general.  I  sat  trembling 
in  a  coiner  ;  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  alarm  increased  ;  the  thought  that  ray  husband 
might,  perhaps,  be  brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same  manner,  was  terrible  to  me,  and  dis- 
tressed me  exceedingly.  General  Eraser  said  to  the  surgeon,  '  TeU  me  if  my  wound  is 
mortal ;  do  not  Jkitter  vie.'  The  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  and,  unhappily  for  the 
general,  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  by  which  the  stomach  was  distended,  and 
the  baU,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  through  it.  I  heard  him  often  exclaim,  with  a 
sigh,  '  O  fatal  ambition .'  Poor  General  Burgoyne .'  Oh .'  my  poor  wife  !'  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make,  to  which  he  replied  that,  if  General  Burgoyne  would 
pertnit  it,  he  should  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  top  of  a  mm/ait- 
ain,  in.  a  redoubt  which  had  been  built  tlwre.  I  did  not  know  which  way  \o  turn ;  all 
the  other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  Toward  evening  I  saw  ray  husband  coming ;  then  I 
forgot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  spared  to  me.  He  ate  in  great  haste, 
with  me  and  his  aid-de-camp,  behind  the  house.  We  had  been  told  that  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy,  but  the  sorrowful  faces  I  beheld  told  a  different  tale ;  and  before 
my  husband  went  away,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  every  thing  was  going  very  badly,  and 
that  I  must  keep  myself  in  readiness  to  leave  the  place,  but  not  to  mention  it. to  any  one. 
I  made  the  pretense  that  I  would  move  the  next  morning  into  my  new  house,  and  had 
every  thing  packed  up  ready.  ■ 

"  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  Gfeneral  Eraser  and  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen 
in  my  room,  and  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  children  would  wake,  and,  by  their  crying,  disturb 
the  dying  man  in  his  last  moments,  who  often  addressed  me  and  apologized  'for  the  trovHe 
!te  gave  me.'  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  told  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer ;  I  had  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  and  I 
then  wrapped  up  my  children  in  their  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the  room  below. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  died. 

••  After  he  was  laid  out,  and  his  corpse  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the 
room,  and  had  this  sorrowful  sight  before  us  the  whole  day ;  and,  to  add  to  the  melancholy 
scene,  almost  every  moment  some  officer  of  my  acquaintance  was  brought  in  wounded.  The 
cannonade  commenced  again ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but  not  the  smallest  motion  was 
made  toward  it.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  1  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been 
buih  for  me  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was  now  not  far  off.  "We  knew  that  General  Bur- 
goyne would  not  refuse  the  last  request  of  General  Eraser,  though,  by  his  acceding  to  it,  an 
unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned,  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  army  was  much  in- 
creased. At  six  o'clock  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  we  saw  all  the  generals  attend  it 
to  the  mountain.  The  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenell,  performed  the  funeral  service,  rendered 
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unusually  aolemn  aad  awful  from  its  being  accompamed  by  constant  peals  from  the  enemy  b 
Bitillery.  Many  camion  balls  flew  dose  by  me  but  I  had  my  eyes  directed  toward  the 
mountain'  where  my  husband  was  standii^  amid  the  lire  of  the  enemy  and  of  course  I 
could  not  think  of  my  own  danger 

It  was  just  at  sunset  on  that  calm  October  evenmg  that  the  corpse  of  General  Fraset 
was  carried  up  the  hiU  to  the  place  of  burial  within  the  great  redoubt  It  wis  attended 
only  by  the  members  of  his  military  family  and  Mr  Brudenell  the  chaplain     yet  the  eves 

of  hundreds  of  both  armies  followed 
the  solemn  procession  while  the 
Amencans  ignorant  of  its  true  char 
acter  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade 
upon  the  redoubt  The  chaplain 
unawed  by  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  erposed  ai  the  cannon 
balls  that  struck  the  hill  threw  the 
loose  soil  over  him  pronounced  the 
impressive  funeral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  an  unfal 
tering  voice'  The  growing  dark 
ness  added  solemnity  to  the  scene 
Suddenly  the  irregular  finng  ceased, 
and  the  solemn  voice  of  a  single  cannon  at  measured  mtervals  boomed  along  the  valley 
and  awakened  the  responses  of  the  hills  It  was  a  nunute  gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  dead  The  moment  information  was  given  that  the  gathering  at  the 
redoubt  was  a  funeral  company  fulhUing  amid  imminent  perils  the  last  breathed  wishes 
of  the  noble  Fraser  orders  were  iMued  to  withhold  the  cannonade  w  ith  balls  and  to  render 
military  homage  to  the  fallen  brave 

How  such  mcidents  smooth  the  rough  features  of  war  In  contrast  with  fiercer  ages  gone 
by,  when  human  sympathy  never  formed  a  holy  communion  between  enemies  on  the  battle- 
Aeld,  they  seem  to  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  future,  and  exhibit  a  glimpse  of  the  time  to 
which  a  hopeful  faith  directs  our  vision,  when  '■  nation  shall  not  war  against  nation,"  when 
."  one  law.  ^all  bind  all  people,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  that  law  shall  be  the  law  of 

UHIVEnSAL  BROTHEEHOOD," 

The  case  of  Major  Ackland  and  his  heroic  wife  presents  kindred  features.  He  belonged 
to  the  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  was  an  accomplished  soldier.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to 
Canada  in  1776,  and  during  the  whole  campaign  of  that  year,  and  until  his  return  to  En- 
gland after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  endured  all  the  hardships, 
dangers,  and  privations  of  an  active  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country.  At  Chambly,  on  the 
Sorel,  she  attended  him  in  illnesB,  in  a  mieerable  hut ;  and  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  she  hastened  to  him  at  Skenesborough  from  Montreal,  where 
she  had  been  persuaded  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  army  thereafter.  Just  before 
crossing  the  Hudson,  she  and  her  husband  came  near  losing  their  lives  in  consequence  of 
their  tent  taking  fire  from  a  candle  overturned  by  a  pet  dog.  During  the  terrible  engage- 
ment of  the  7th  of  October  she  heard  all  the  tumult  and  dreadful  thunder  of  the  battle  in 
which  her  husband  was  engaged ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  British  fell 


'  The  height  occupied  by  Burgoyne  on  the  18th,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  river  till  it  approached 
General  Gates's  camp. 

*  The  hill  on  which  the  "great  redoubt"  was  erected,  and  where  General  Fraser  was  buried,  is  aboot 
one  hundred  feel  high,  and  almost  directly  west  front  the  house  wherein  he  died.  The  relative  i^ituation 
of  this  eminence  to  the  Hudson  will  be  best  understood  by  looking  at  the  view  of  Burgoyne's  encampment, 
page  ST.  The  center  hill  in  ^at  drawing  is  the  one  here  represented.  The  grave  is  within  the  inclosore 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

'  Burgoyne's  "Stale  of  the  Espedilion,"  p.  169.     Lieutenant  Kingston's  Evidence,  p,  107- 
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Cminga  and  Fortitude  of  Lady  Harriet  Acklud.  Burgoyne's  Bequeil  and  Oatet'i  Geneni^. 

back  in  confusion  to  Wilbur's  Basia,  she,  with  the  other  women,  waa  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  for  the  tents  were  all  struck,  and  hardly  a  shed  was  left  stand- 
ing. Her  husband  was  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp.  That  gallant 
officer  was  shot  through  both  legs  when  Poor  and  Learned's  troops  assaulted  the  grenadiers 
and  artiUery  on  the  British  left,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th.  Wilkinson,  Gates's  adjutant 
genera],  while  pursuing  the  flying  enemy  when  they  abandoned  their  battery,  heard  a  feeble 
voice  exclaim,  "  Protect  me,  sir,  against  that  l^y."  He  turned  and  saw  a  lad  with  a  musket, 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  a  wounded  British  officer,  lying  in  a  corner  of  a  worm  fence.  Wil- 
kinson ordered  the  boy  to  desist,  and  discovered  the  wounded  man  to  be  Major  Ackland, 
He  had  him  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  General  Poor  (now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Neilson), 
on  the  heights,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  his  wants. 

When  the  intelligence  that  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  reached  his  wife,  she  was 
greatly  distressed,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  friend,  the  Baroness  Reidesel,  resolved  to  visit 
the  American  camp,  and  implore  the  favor  of  a  personal  attendance  upon  her  husband.  On 
the  9th  she  sent  a  message  to  Burgoyne  by  Lord  Petersham,  his  aid,  asking  per-  October, 
mission  to  depart.  "  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,"  says  Burgoyne,  "  that  pa-  ^''^' 
tience  and  fortitude,  in  a  supremo  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue, 
under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal.  After  so  long  an  agitation 
of  spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains 
for  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking  as  de- 
livering herself  to  an  enemy,  probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might 
fall  into,  appeared  an  effort  above  human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give 
was  small  indeed  ;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer  her  ;  but  I  was  told  she  had  foimd, 
from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I  could  furnish  to 
her  was  an  open  boat  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon  ditty  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates, 
recommending  her  to  his  protection.'" 

She  set  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  Hudson,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brudenell  the  chap- 
iwn,  Sarah  Pollard  her  waiting-maid,  and  her  husband's  valet,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  while  searching  for  his  master  upon  the  battle-field.  It  was  about  sunset  when 
they  started,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  v^ind,  which  had  been  increasing  since  morn- 
ing, rendered  the  voyage  tedious  and  perilous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  long  after  dark  when 
they  reached  the  American  outposts.  The  sentinel  heard  theii  oars  and  hailed  them. 
Lady  Harriet  returned  the  answer  herself.  The  clear,  silvery  tones  of  a  woman's  voice 
amid  the  darkness  filled  the  soldier  on  duty  with  superstitious  fear,  and  he  called  a  comrade 
to  accompany  him  to  the  river  bank.  The  errand  of  the  voyagers  was  made  known,  but 
the  faithful  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  would  not  allow  them  to  land  until  they  sent 
for  Major  Dearborn.  This  delay  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  not  "  seven  or  eight  dark  and 
cold  hours,"  as  asserted  by  Burgoyne.  They  were  invited  by  that  officer  to  his  quarters, 
where  a  cup  of  tea  and  other  comforts  were  provided  ;  and  Lady  Harriet  was  also  comforted 
by  the  joyful  tidings  that  her  husband  was  safe.  In  the  morning  she  experienced  parental 
tenderness  from  General  Gates,  who  sent  her  to  her  husband  at  Poor's  quarters,  under  a. 
suitable  escort.      There  she  remained  until  he  was  removed  to  Albany." 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  no!e  from  Burgoyne  to  General  Gales :  "  Sir — Lady  Harriet  Ackland, 
B  lady  of  the  first  distinetion  of  family,  rank,  and  personal  virtues,  is  under  such  concern  on  account  <rf 
Major  Ackland,  her  husband,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  that  I  can  not  refuse  her  request  to 
oomrait  her  to  your  protection.  Whatever  general  impropriety  ^ere  may  he  in  persons  in  my  situation 
and  yoars  to  solicit  tavora,  I  can  not  see  the  uncommon  perseveranee  in  every  female  grace  and  emltation 
of  cbaraoter  ot  this  lady,  and  her  very  hard  fortune,  mthont  testifying  that  your  attentions  to  her  will  lay 
me  under  obligations,  "  I  am,  air,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  BuBOOYBB."* 

'  Major  Aekland  reciprocated  the  generous  treatment  here  eitended,  by  doing  all  in  his  power,  while 

on  parole  in  New  York,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  distinguished  American  prisoners  there.     After  his 

■  The  ortginBl  is  among  DBtes'i  papers  (vel.  x.),  In  the  poaaenion  of  COb  New  York  Historical  Sodetf,  from  which  (bit  wai 
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When  we  consider  the  delicate  form,  the  gentleness  and  refinement  in  which  she  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  shining  virtues  of  connubial  constancy, 
heroic  devotion,  and  unbending  fortitude  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Harriet  Ackland ;  and  these,  in  their  practical  development  in  her  case,  furnish  romance 
with  a  stranger  page  than  imagination  can  command,  and  lend  to  poetry  half  ila  inspiration. 
They  gave  impulse  to  the  lyre  of  the  accomplished  lady  of  Perez  Morton,  Esq. ;  and  I  will 
close  this  chapter  with  an  extract  from  her  poem,  suggested  by  the  events  above  noticed. 

"  To  gallant  Gates,  in  war  serenely  brave, 
The  tide  of  forlune  turns  its  refluent  wave  ; 
Forced  by  his  arms,  the  bald  invaders  yield 
The  prize  aud  glory  of  tba  well-fought  field  : 
Bleeding  and  lost,  tbe  captured  Ackland  lies, 
While  leaden  slumber  seals  his  Fraser'a  ejes  ; 
Fraier!  whose  deeda  unfading  glories  claim, 
Endeared  by  virtues  and  adorned  by  fame. 
##•*#♦# 
'Twas  now  the  time,  when  twiUght's  misty  ray 
Drops  the  brown  curtain  of  retiring  day, 
Tbe  clouds  of  heaven,  like  midnight  mountains,  lower. 
Waft  tbe  wild  blast  and  dash  the  drizzly  shower, 
Through  tbe  wet  path  her  restless  footsteps  roam, 
To  where  Ihe  leader  spread  his  spaoions  dome. 
Low  at  his  feet  she  pours  tbe  desperate  prayer — 
Give  my  lost  husband  to  my  soothing  care, 
Give  me  in  yonder  solitary  cave, 
With  duteous  love,  his  burning  wounds  to  lave ; 
On  tbe  warm  pillow  which  his  breast  supplies, 
Catch  his  faint  breath  and  close  his  languid  eyes. 
Or  in  his  cause  my  proflered  life  resign — 
Mine  were  bis  blessings,  and  his  pains  were  mine." 


return  lo  England,  he  warmly  defended  American  courage,  at  a  dinner  party,  against  the  aspersions  of  i 
Lieutenant  Lloyd.  High  words  passed,  and  a  duel  ensued.  Tbe  major  was  shot  dead  ;  Lady  Harriet  be 
came  a  maniac,  and  remained  so  two  years.  After  her  recovery,  she  married  Mr,  Brudenell,  the  chaplai: 
already  mentioned. 
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'  UR-GCk  NE  and  hia  army  are  at  Wilbur  s  Basin  prepared  to  retreat 
to'vard  Lake  Champlam  but  lingering  to  pay  a  last  ead  tnbute  of 
afiectionate  regard  to  the  remaina  of  the  aecomplished  Eraser  Night 
has  drawn  its  veil  over  the  scene  and  we  will  turn  away  for  a  moment 
from  the  sorrowful  contemplation  of  war  and  its  homd  retinue  to  glance 
at  a  picture  lovely  to  the  eje  ennobling  to  the  spirit  and  fruitlul  of  pleas 
ant  impressions  upon  the  heart  and  memory. 
Like  a  "  disaoiving  view,"  the  smoking  ruins,  the  sodden  field,  the  trailing  ban- 
er,  the  tent  and  breast-work  and  abatis,  and  slaughtered  hundreds,  and  wailing 
~  families,  painted  in  gore  by  the  hand  of  human  discord  ;  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
I )  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  hiss  and  detonation  of  bombs,  the  sav- 
age yell,  the  loud  huzza,  the  shriek  and  groan,  the  prayer  and  curse  made  audible 
by  the  boastful  voice  of  physical  strength,  have  all  passed  away  with  the  darkness,  and  a 
bright  summer's  sunlight  is  upon  the  landscape.  Turning  the  eye  northward  from  the 
American  camp,  there  are  the  same  gentle  slopes,  and  deep  ravines,  and  clustering  hills, 
and  flowing  river  ;  and  the  heights  of  Saratoga  in  the  far  distance  loom  up  as  of  yore.  But 
herds  are  grazing  upon  the  lowlands,  and  flocks  are  dotting  the  hills  ;  the  ring  of  the  mower's 
scythe  is  heard  in  the  meadow,  and  the  merry  laugh  goes  up  from  the  russet  harvest-field. 
Art,  with  its  strong  aim  of  industry,  has  dug  another  rivet  along  the  plain  for  the  use  of 
commerce  ;  the  forest  has  been  reaped  by  agriculture,  habitations  of  prosperity  are  on  every 
hand,  and  the  white  wing  of  peace  is  spread  out  over  all.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight ;  therefore 
let  us  enjoy  it,  and,  for  a  while,  forget  the  dark  picture  of  the  past  which  we  have  been 
contemplating. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  rambling  and  sketching  upon  the  camp  and  j^y  m, 
battle  grounds  of  Stillwater.  It  was  excessively  warm,  although  a  strong  breeze  ^^^ 
from  the  south  constantly  prevailed.  As  early  as  ten  o'clock  dark  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the 
west,  and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  was  audible.  All  day  long,  shower  after  shower 
arose  threateningly,  sometimes  approaching  so  near  that  shaip  claps  of  thunder  would  startle 
us  ;  but  they  all  swept  along  the  horizon  west  and  north,  and  disappeared  behind  the  eaatem 
hills.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  at  Bemis's.  I  remarked  the  phenomenon,  and  was  fold  that 
showers  never  reached  there  from  the  west.  Their  birth-place  seems  to  be  Saratoga  Lake, 
about  six  miles  westward  from  the  Hudson,  and  the  summer  rain-clouds  which  rise  there 
generally  pass  up  the  lake  to  its  outlet,  the  Fish  Creek,  and,  traversing  that  stream  until  it 
falls  into  the  Hudson,  cross  the  valley  and  pass  on  to  the  Green  Mountains,  or  spend  their 
treasures  upon  the  intervening  country. . 

About  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  a  canal  packet  arrived  from  the  south,  and  we 
embarked  for  Schuylerville,  nine  miles  above  Bemis's.  As  usual,  the  boat  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and,  the  gun  being  veiled  by  the  clouds  in  the  west,  the  passengers  covered  the  deck. 
As  we  passed  quietly  along  the  base  of  the  hiUs  whereon  was  Gates's  camp,  crossed  Mill 
Creek  or  Middle  Ravine,  and  approached  Wilbur's  Basin,  it  required  but  small  exorcise  of 
the  imagination,  while  listening  to  the  constant  roll  of  thunder  beyond  the  heights,  to  realize 
the  appalling  sounds  of  that  strife  of  armies  which  shook  thMe  hills  seventy  years  before,  as 
it  fell  upon  the  eager  ears  of  wives,  and  sisters,  and  children  whose  cherished  ones  were  tn 
the  midst  of  the  storm. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  approached  the  track  of  the  showers,  and,  just  before  we 
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reached  Wilbur's  Basin,  a  cloud,  black  as  Erebus,  and  so  low  that  it  seerned  to  rest  upon 
tile  hill-tops,  spread  out  above  us  like  the  wings  of  a  monster  bird ;  and  in.  its  wake  huge 
masBes  of  vapor,  wheeling  like  the  eddies  of  a  whirlpool,  came  hastening  on.  The  experi- 
enced boatmen  understood  these  portents,  and  covering  the  baggage  with  strong  canvas, 
lashed  it  tightly  to  the  vessel.  The  breeze  was  still,  and  a  hot,  suffocating  calm  ensued, 
The  passengers,  warned  by  the  helmsman,  retreated  into  the  cabin,  and  the  windows  were 
closed.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  huddled  in  groups,  and  every  bird  and  fowl,  conscious  of 
impending  danger,  sought  shelter.  A  flash  of  hghtning,  followed  instantly  hy  a  crashing 
thunder-peal,  broke  over  the  valley,  and  seemed  to  sever  the  fettera  of  the  wind.  A  sullen 
roar  was  heard  in  the  distance,  like  the  rush  of  great  waters  ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  began 
to  rock,  and  from  the  roads  behind  us  clouds  of  dust  arose  and  fiUed  the  air.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  tornado  was  upon  us  in  its  strength.  It  lasted  only  two  minutes,  but  in  its  track 
the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  for  many  dayB  were  destroyed.  Hay-cocks  and  wheat 
sheaves  were  scattered  like  thistle-down,  and  the  standing  grain  was  laid  upon  the  earth  as 
by  the  tread  of  a  giant  footstep.  As  the  wind  passed  by,  the  rain  came  down  gently,  and 
continued  to  fall  uatil  we  reached  Schuylerville. 

There  came  oa  the  boat  at  Bemis's  "  a  poor  exile  from  Erin,"  with  a  patched  coat  and 
pair  of  thin  pantaloons  hanging  over  one  arm.  He  was  immediately  introduced  to  the 
captain  hy  the  attentive  steward,  when  he  pleaded  poverty,  and  declared  that  he  hadn't  a 
"  cint  in  the  world."  He  was  ordered  ashore,  and  the  boat  was  guided  accommodatingly 
near  the  bank.  The  poor  fellow  'urged  fatigue,  and  the  weight  of  his  brogans  testified  to 
the  truth  of  the  appeal,  if  he  had  walked  a  mile.  It  was  cruel  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 
that  hard-favored  face,  and  fifty  cents  were  soon  collected  for  him  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
captain.  When  the  gust  came  on,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  cabin.  He  had  been  in  a 
three  days'  gale  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  squall  on  land.  The 
first  blast  of  the  hurricane  wheeled  him  several  times  around  upon  deck,  and  came  very  near 
putting  him  ashore,  willing  or  not  willing.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  seize  a  support, 
the  wind  grasped  his  extra  pantaloons,  and,  in  utter  dismay,  he  saw  them  gyrating,  hke  a 
spread  eagle,  high  in  air,  and  becoming  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less"  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  loss  distressed  him  greatly — far  more  than  the  helmsman  thought  necessary, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  he  quiet.  "  Indade,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "  do  ye  think  a  man  can 
be  quiet  when  the  wind  is  rolling  him  like  a  bag  o'  feathers  tied  fast  at  one  end,  and  all  he 
liM  in  the  world  snatched  from  him  hy  the  blackguard  gale?"  and  he  looked  agonizingly 
toward  the  point  where  his  pantaloons  had  vanished. 

"  Precious  small  estate,"  answered  the  amused  helmsman,  "  if  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  is 
all  you  have  in  the  world.     I'll  give  you  a  better  pair  than  that  if  you'll  stop  your  noise." 

"  An'  wid  three  Vickeys  sowed  up  in  the  waistbands  1"  eagerly  inquired  the  exile. 

His  cautiousness  was  here  at  fault.  He  hadn't  a  "  dmt  in  the  world,"  but  he  had  three 
sovereigns  sewed  up  in  the  waistbands  of  the  pantaloons  which  had  gone  a-hallooning.  As 
soon  as  the  gale  passed  by,  a  child  of  the  Green  Isle  was  a  foot-passenger  upon  the  tow- 
path,  bearing  sorrowful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  ethical  maxim,  that  retributive  justice 
is  always  swift  to  punish  offenders  against  truth  and  honesty.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were 
all  with  his  absconded  sub-treasurer,  and  the  prose  of  Holmes's  poem  evidently  engrossed 
his  mind : 

"I  saw  them  straddling  through  the  air, 

Alas !  too  late  to  win  them ; 

I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds  as  if 

The  devil  had  been  in  them. 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride, 

Iftfy  carrifd  alt  my  richet : 
'Farewell,  farewell  I'  1  faintly  cried, 
'  My  breechea  1  O  ray  breeches  1'  " 

It  was  about  four  o  clock  when  we  passed  the  burial-place  of  General  Fraser.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  stop  there  for  an  hour,  and  visit  the  last  earth-home  of  the  illustrious 
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dead.  But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  the  day  was  bo  far  consumed  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego 
the  melancholy  pleasure.  The  canal  is  so  near  the  hase  of  the  hill,  that  I  easily  made  the 
sketch  of  it  (printed  on  page  67)  from  the  cabin-window.  Many  years  ago  a  diBtaOt  rela- 
tive of  the  general  proposed  to  remove  his  remains  to  Scotland,  and  lay  them  beside  those 
of  his  mother  ;  but  they  are  stiU  undisturbed  where  his  sorrowing-  comrades  laid  them. 

We  reached  the  little  settlement  of  Coveville  at  half  past  four,  the  rain  still  falling  gently. 
This  was  formerly  Do-ve-gat,  or  Van  Vechten's  Cove,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  place 
■where  the  British  tarried  from  the  15th  till  the  17th  of  September,  while  a  working 
party  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  in  advance  to  Wilbur's  Basin.     Here  was  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  of  the  Saratoga  militia,  one  of  General  Gates's  staff.     He 
waa  a  zealous  Whig,  and  the  active  Tories,  whose  plans  his  vigilance  often  frustrated,  were 
greatly  imbittered  against  him  pohtically,  while  they  honored  hini  as  a  brave  man  and  good 
neighbor.'     Burgoyne,  on  his  retreat  to  Saratoga  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October, 
ordered  the  dwellings  of  several  Whigs  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  at  Do-ve-gat  the  buildings 
of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  were  the  first  to  which  the  torch  of  the  invader  was  laid.     His  family 
fled  to  Albany  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Fort  Edward ;  and  when  they  returned, 
late  in  October,  their  fine  estate  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and  they  had  no  shelter  for  their  heads. 

Colonel  Van  Vechten  was  at  Albany,  on  public  business,  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle 
on  Bemis's  Heights.  He  had  received  an  order  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  that  city, 
when  Burgoyne  marched  from  Fort  Edward,  to  remove  every  Tory  or  disaffected  person 
from  his  vicinage  into  Connecticut,  This  order  touched  his  escellent  heart  with  grief,  for 
many  of  those  included  in  the  proscription  were  his  neighbors,  and  some  were  his  personal 
friends,  who  honestly  differed  from  him  in  relation  to  the  momentous  political  questions  at 
issue.  Within  six  hours  after  receiving  the  order  he  was  in  Albany,  and  procured  its  re- 
call. The  humanity,  policy,  and  sound  wisdom  of  that  step  were  soon  illustrated  by  the  firm 
support  which  some  of  these  disaffected  ones  gave  to  the  American  cause. 

We  landed  at  Schuylerville  in  the  midst  of  "sun  and  shower,"  for  the  sky  was  clear  in 
the  west,  yet  the  rain-drops  came  ghttering  down  profusely.  The  Pish  Creek,  which  here 
has  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  for  nearly  a  mile,  affording  fine  water-power  for  several 
mills,  was  brimful  with  the  showers  of  the  day,  and  poured  its  flood,  roaring  and  foaming, 
under  the  canal  viaduct  vrith  such  force  as  to  shake  the  solid  masonry.  It  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson  about  one  hundred  rods  east  of  the  canal,  at  the  southeast  angle  of  Old  Fort 
Hardy,  now  among  the  buried  things  of  the  past.  Upon  the  plain  north  of  tho  creek,  near 
the  old  fort,  the  forces  of  Burgoyne  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  on  every  side  of  that  pleas- 
ant village  scenes  of  historic  interest  lie  scattered.  The  earth  was  too  wet  to  invite  a  aun^ 
set  ramble,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  viewing  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  spread 
out  before  us  eastward  while  loitering  upon  the  upper  piazza  of  tho  Schuylerville  House. 

'  I  tiavo  Blrcadj  had  occasian  to  use  the  terms  Whig  and  Ihry,  a.nd  shall  do  so  often  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  They  were  copied  by  vis  from  the  political  vocabulary  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  first  used  hero, 
to  distinguish  the  opposing  parties  in  the  Revolution,  about  1770.  The  term  orii^inated  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  or  about  that  time.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  o/  kia  oicn  Tiraei,  gives  the  following; 
explanation  ;  "  The  southwest  counties  of  Scotland  have  soldom  corn  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year : 
and  the  northern  [larts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north ;  and,  from  a  word,  aliiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horaea,  sU 
tiiftt  drove  were  called  wAtggomorej,  and  shorter,  wtMgga,  Now  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
came  up  marching  at  the  head  of  their  parishes,  with  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way 
as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  them,  Ihey  being  about  six  thou- 
sand. This  was  called  the  Whiggamore's  inroad,  and  ever  aRer  that  all  that  oppoied  the  ctmrte  came,  in 
contempt,  to  be  called  Whigg;  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now 
one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  distinction."  Subsequently  all  whose  party  bias  was  democratic  were  called 
Whigs,  The  origin  of  the  word  Tory  is  not  so  well  attested.  The  Irish  maleoiitest*,  half  robbers  and 
half  insurgents,  who  harassed  the  English  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  mmacre  in  1640,  were  the  first  to 
whom  this  epithet  was  applied.  It  waa  also  applied  lo  the  coiBt  party  as  a  term  of  reproach. — Ste,  also, 
Macaulay'i  Hittory  of  Englandy  i.,  240. 
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It  wsB,  indeed,  a  charming  scene,  enhanced  by  the  associations  of  the  vicinity.  The  face 
flf  nature  was  washed  clean  by  the  drenching  showers ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  brilliant 
green  ;  and  from  the  clustering  knolla  or  loftier  hills  beyond  the  Hudson,  once  bristling  with 
bayonets  or  wreathed  by  the  smoke  of  cannon,  the  evening  sunlight  was  reflected  back  by 
the  myriad  rain-drops  lying  upon  trees,  and  grass,  and  blooming  corn.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Upon  the  dark  background  of  the  hills  was  Iris, 

"  That  beantiful  one, 
Whose  arch  is  refraclion,  whoso  keystone  the  sun  ; 
I    th    h       of  t   grK  deur      btimeJi   t  slood 
Oh  h  g      h    fi        and  the  wood." 

Charles  Swain. 

Springing  from  the  pla  d     b      a    h    pann  d    h    whole  ground  where  British  pride 

was  humbled  and  Ame  an  a  a  kn  w  dged  I  ne  r  gazed  upon  the  '■  bow  of  prom- 
ise" with  so  much  inte  f  h  ugh  n  n  y  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  seventy 
buried  years,  and  it  seem  dfam  nas  hdak  hours  of  our  rebellious  conflict  had 
returned,  and  that  in  th  nan  a  bef  m  h  of  hope  read  prophelicafly  the  his- 
tory of  the  happy  presei  A  h  unwndw  ad  he  bow  faded,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty 
left  traces  of  its  pencil    n  ny    h  ugh  s   and  If       v.    h     Ah£Lia,"  that 

"There  are  moments,  bright  moments,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  vohimes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves, 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  the  rose; 
And-thus,  n-hen  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky. 
The  thonghta  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by  ; 
It  letY  my  full  soul  like  the  wings  of  a  dove. 
Ail  flult'ring  with  pleasure,  and  flutt'ring  with  love." 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  just  named,  a  man  of  three 
score  and  ten  years.  His  memory  is  unclouded,  and  extends  back  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Kevolution.  His  father  stored  that  memory  with  the  verbal  history  of  his  times,  and 
every  noteworthy  locality  of  Saratoga  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  flower-beds  of  his  beautiful 
garden.  He  kindly  offered  to  be  my  guide  in  the  morning  to  all  the  places  here  made  mem- 
orable by  the  events  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

While  awaiting  the  dawn,  let  us  turn  to  the  past,  and  view  occurrences  from  the  burial 
of  Fraser  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  drama. 

October  -^^  ^°^  *^  *^^  funeral  ceremonies  at  Fraser's  burial  were  ended  on  the  evening 

J''^-  of  the  8th,  Burgoyne,  fearing  that  the  Americans  (whose  forces  constantly  increased, 
and  whose  activity  denoted  preparations  for  some  bold  movement)  might  succeed  in  tiuTiing 
his  right  and  surroimding  him,  commenced  a  night  march  toward  Saratoga.  A  retreat 
was  anticipated  by  General  Gates,  and,  previous  to  the  action  on  the  7th,  he  sent  General 
Fellows  with  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  occupy  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  Saratoga  ford,  intending,  iri  case  the  enemy  retreated,  to  follow  so 
closely  in  pursuit  as  to  be  able  to  re-enforoe  that  officer  from  the  ranks  of  the  main  array. 
He  iJso  sent  another  detachment,  after  the  action,  to  occupy  ground  higher  up  near  Fort 
Mfller,  and  ordered  a  selected  corps  of  two  thousand  men  to  push  forward  and  occupy  the 
heights  beyond  Saratuga,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George.  But  the  retreat  of  Burgoyne 
was  at  a  time  when  Gates  least  expected  it.  The  troops  of  the  former  had  been  in  motion 
all  the  night  before,  and  under  arms  all  day  on  the  8th,  and  he  supposed  that  they  would 
tarry  for  rest  until  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

At  sunsft  on  the  8th  a  lurid  haziness  in  the  west  indicated  an  approaching  storm,  and 
before  midnight  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The  enemy  felt  that  his  situation  was  too  perilous 
to  be  maintained,  and  the  whole  British  army  commenced  its  march  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  loss  of  Fraser  was  now  severely  felt,  for  he  had  always  showed  as  consum- 
mate skill  in  managing  a  retreat  as  bravery  in  leading  to  an  attack.      General  Reidesel 
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commanded  the  van-guard  and  General  Phillips  the  rear-guard.  The  night  ivaa  so  dark. 
the  rain  bo  incessant  in.  the  morning,  and  the  roads  were  bo  bad,  that  the  royal  army  did 
not  reach  Saratoga  until  the  evening  of  the  9th.  They  made  a  halt  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  General  Reidesel,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  went  into  the  caleche  in  which 
his  wife  and  children  were,  and  slept  soundly  for  about  three  hours.  Wet  and  weary,  and 
harassed  by  the  Americans  all  the  way,  the  poor  soldiers  were  too  much  exhausted  even  to 
cut  wood  for  fires,  and  they  lay  down  upon  the  cold,  wet  grouild  and  slept.  The  generals 
reposed  in  the  open  air,  upon  mattresses,  with  no  other  covering  than  oil-cloth.  The  Bar- 
oness Reidesel  and  other  women  of  the  British  camp  were  obliged  to  submit  to  these  priva- 
tions, "  My  dress,"  the  former  says,  "  was  wet  through  and  through  with  rain,  and  in  this 
state  I  had  to  remain  the  whole  night,  having  no  place  to  change  it ;  I,  however,  got  close 
to  a  large  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on  some  straw.  At  this  moment  General  Phillips 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  continued  our  retreat,  as  ray  husband  had 
promised  to  cover  it  and  bring  the  army  through.  '  Poor  dear  woman,'  he  said,  '  I  wonder 
how,  drenched  as  you  are,  you  have  the  courage  stUl  to  persevere,  and  venture  further  in 
this  kind  of  weather.  I  wish,'  he  continued,  '  you  were  our  commanding  general ;  General 
Burgoyne  is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  to-night  and  give  us  our  supper.'  "'  No  doubt 
there  was  more  sincerity  than  compliment  in  General  Phillips's  wish,  for  the  frequent  halts 
and  great  delays  of  Burgoyne  had  dissatisfied  his  officers,  and  were,  doubtless,  cliief  causes 
of  his  misfortmies.  His  ambition  and  his  love  of  ease  were  often  wrestling,  and  the  latter 
too  frequently  gained  the  mastery. 

The  retreat  of  Burgoyne  was  so  sudden,  that  he  left  all  his  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pital behind  him,  together  with  a  great  number  of  wheel  carriages  and  other  things  ooUeoted 
at  Wilbur's  Basin.  The  invahds,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  were  treated  by  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  the  utmost  humanity,  which  Burgoyne  afterward  gratefully  acknowledged. 
On  ret  r  g  the  Ei  ghsh  burned  the  houses  they  had  occup  ed  and  many  other  th  nga  wh  ch 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  the  n  Tl  ey  also  wan  only  set  fire  to  several  b  Idmgs  on 
the  way  bj  order  of  Burgoyne  h  self  and  among  otl  era  when  tl  ej  crossed  the  F  sh 
Creek  the  mans  on  of  General  '^chuyler  h  s  m  lis  and  otl  er  property  an  ount  ng  n  alue 
to  t  ventj  tl  o  sa  d  doDars  we  e  destroyed  by  them 

Tl  e  1  o  s    ot  Gene  al  S  h  yler  was  elega  t  for  the  t 
ated  upo    the  so  th  ba  k  of  the  F  !  K  11  or  F  sh  Creek 
but  n  a  style  n  uch   nie  or  m  beau  j  and  expense      It  <<  st  11  ata  idmg 
and   n  the  present  possess  on  of  Ceorge  Strover  E  q      The  b  oad  lawn 
n  front  s  bea  1 1  1  y  shaded  w  th  venerable  trees     and  the  falls  of  the 
F  sh  Creek  close  by  contr  b  te  by  the  r  m  s  c  and  w  Id  beauty 
much  to  the  u  terest  ol  the  scene      The  m  11  was  also  rebu  It  n 
the  same  stj  le      In  the  e  graving  s  g  ven  a  correct  representation 
of   t      Ma  J  of  the  logs       the  dam  are  the  same    h  t  ^wte^" 

c  irbed  the  stream      the  tm  e  of  the  E-evolu 
tion     and  I  was  told  tha 
1  ttle  w  as  w  anted  to  make 
the  wlole  appear  as  It  that  , 
per  od    b  t  that  the  si 
rou  d    g   h  lis   should 
cove  ed  with  dense  woods 

The  ra  vas  so  heavy 
on  the  9th  that  General 
Gates  d  d  ot  ommence 
his  purs  t  unt  1  nearly 
noon  on  the  tenth.     The 


a    ery  pleasantly  s  tu 
It  was  rebu  It  after  the  war 
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B  unconBciouriy  in  a  perilous  situation  for  want  of  re-enforce- 
ments. Resting  in  supppsed  security  on  the 
night  of  the  9th,  his  camp  was  left  so  entirely 
unguarded  that  an  officer,  who  had  been  sent 
forward  by  Burgoyne  lo  reconnoiter,  marched 
all  around  it  without  meeting  a  sentinel  I  This 
neglect  would  have  been  fatal  if  Burgoyne  had 
known  the  exact  position  of  hia  enemies  around 
1.  The  oiBcer  urged  him  to  allow  him  to  sur- 
prise Fellows,  but  misfortune  had  made  the  Brit- 
ish general  wary  and  auspicioua,  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Americans,  the  request  was  denied. 

The  main  army  of  Gates  reached  the  high 
ridge  between  Saratoga  Church  and  the  Fish 
Creek  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10  th,  The  British  had  crossed  over  the  creek, 
and  were  encamped  npon  the  high  grounds  on  the  slope  of  which  Schuylerville  is  now  built.' 
The  two  armies  were  within  the  sound  of  each  other's  music.  The  boats  of  Burgoyne, 
with  his  baggage  and  provisions,  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  A  fatigue  party  began 
to  carry  the  stores  from  the  boats  to  the  heights,  but  Fellows  constantly  played  upon  them 
with  two  field  pieces  stationed  on  the  flats  beyond  the  river,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  the  camp.  Several  of  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy,  with  their  provisions,  were  captured, 
and  immediately  became  objects  of  plunder  for  the  raw  militia  and  motley  followers  of  the 
umy.  Kven  the  Continental  troops  were  implicated  in  taking  "  pay  and  rations"  for  serv- 
ices, directly  from  the  enemy,  instead  of  receiving  them  through  the  paymaster.  These 
irr^ularities  became  so  extensive  that  General  Gates  issued  an  order  on  the  12th,  in  which 
he  declared  that  ho  "  saw  so  many  scandalous  and  mean  transactions  committed  by  persons 
who  sought  more  after  plunder  than  the  honor  of  doing  their  duty,  that  it  was  his  unalter- 
able resolution  to  have  the  first  person  who  should  thereafter  be  detected  in  pillaging  the 
baggage  and  stores  taken  from  the  enemy,  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  military  law.'" 

Finding  the  ford  across  the  Hudson  strongly  guarded  by  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  re- 
solved to  continue  his  retreat  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  front  of  Fort  Edward, 
force  his  way  across,  and  take  possession  of  that  fortress.  He  sent  forward  a  working  party, 
consisting  chiefly  of  loyalists,  guarded  by  Fraser's  marksmen,  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open 
the  roads,  and  also  a  detachment  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  The  Americans, 
■who  were  spreading  out  in  small  detachments  upon  every  height,  on  all  sides,  soon  drove 
the  workmen  back  into  the  camp ;  and  the  British  troops  found  the  fort  in  the  possession 
of  two  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Cochrane.  The  militia  were  flocking  to  the  fort 
to  strengthen  the  garrison,  and  the  enemy,  believing  the  Americans  to  be  as  numerous  in 
front  as  in  rear,  hastily  retreated  back  to  their  lines. 


'  The  village  of  Schuylerville  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fish  Creek.  Old  Saratoga,  with  its  church, 
was  on  the  south  side.     The  church  was  nbont  eight  hundred  yards  south  of  the  creek,  on  the  rood  to  Albany. 

'  It  is  said  that  when  Burgoyne  proposed  in  oouncii,  on  the  13lh,  to  retreat  precipitately,  he  mildly  re- 
proached Mnjor  Skene,  a  stanch  loyalist,  with  having  brought  him  into  this  difficulty  by  injodicioos  advice, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  eipedition  to  Bennington.  "  You  have  broaght  me  into  this  difficulty,"  he 
■aid ;  "  now  advise  roe  how  to  get  out  of  it."  "  Scatter  your  baggage,  slorea,  and  every  thing  else  that 
can  he  spared,  at  proper  distances,"  replied  the  major,  "and  the  militia  will  be  so  engaged  in  collecting 
and  securing  the  same,  that  the  troops  will  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  clear  off." 

*  The  two  viotories  on  Bemia's  Heights  greatly  inspirited  the  Americana,  and  when,  eJter  the  last  battle, 
General  Gales,  in  order  to  make  victory  secure,  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Hajnpshire  for  more 
troops,  the  militia  turned  out  with  alacrity.  The  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  John  Langdon,  Esq.,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  application,  immediately  proposed  an  adjournraenl,  and  that  as  many  members  as  coald  should 
«ee  off  directly  as  volunteers  for  the  cause,  taking  with  them  all  the  men  they  could  collect.  It  was  agreed 
to,  and  done  by  himself  and  others, — Qnrdon,  ii.,  262. 
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Thus  the  cloud  of  perils  thickened  around  Burgoyno.  He  now  abandoned  all  idea  of 
KLving  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  saw  no  other  mode  of  escape  than  a  precipitate  retreat. 
The  provisions  and  other  Htores  in  his  bateaux  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  republicans, 
and  from  every  direction  he  was  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  cannon  and  small  arniB. 
So  overwhelming  was  the  number  of  the  Americans,  that  to  fight  would  be  madness,  and 
Burgoyne  lost  all  hope  of  saving  his  doomed  army. 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  all  these  periis  and  despondencies,  a  stratagem  of  the  Eritiah  com- 
mander, suggested  by  an  erring  apprehension  on  the  part  of  General  Gates,  aided  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  came  very  near  being  encceaafui,  and  for  a  time  greatly 
cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  enemy.  Rumor  reached  General  Gates  that  the  whole 
British  army  had  moved  toward  Fort  Edward,  leaving  only  a  small  detachment,  as  a  rear- 
guard, in  defense  of  the  camp.  This  rumor  originated  from  the  march  of  the  detachment 
already  mentioned,  which  was  sent  forward  to  Fort  Edward.  General  Gates,  therefore, 
determined  to  cross  the  Fish  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  fall  in  full  force  upon  and 
crush  the  British  rear-guard,  and  make  a  vigorous  pursuit  after  the  main  body. 

By  some  means  this  determination  of  Gates's  became  known  to  Burgoyne,  and  he  resolved 
1«  profit  by  the  false  rumor.  He  left  a  strong  guard  at  the  battery  on  the  creek,  and  conr 
cealed  hia  troops  in  the  thicket,  a  few  rods  in  the  rear.  In  the  morning  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less but  a  thick  fog  rcted  upon  the  whole  country  and  obicured  every  object  This  was 
hailed  as  a  favorablt  e^ent  by  both  gpnerais  GatLS  supposmg  that  it  would  veil  his  move- 
ments from  the  British  rear  guard  and  Burgoyne  conhdentlj  behe\  ing  that  it  would  conceal 
his  ambush    and  that  victory  was  now  certain 

The  brigades  oi  Geneials  Nixon  and  (xlover  and  Morgan  s  corps  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  creek  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  s  camp  Morgan  advanced  at  about  daylight  the  fog 
being  so  thick  that  he  could  see  but  a  fi-w  rods  around  him  He  at  once  tell  in  with  the 
British  pickets  who  poured  m  a  volley  upon  him  and  killed  a  lieutenant  and  several  pTivates. 
Moi^an  instantly  conceived  that  the  rumor  waa  false  and  that  the  enemy  was  in.  force  near. 
At  that  moment  Deputy  Adjutant  general  Wilkmson  who  had  been  sent  by  Gates  to  re- 
connoiter  rode  up  and  coinciding  m  opmion  with  Morgan  hastened  to  report  to  his  com- 
mander the  supposed  peril  of  his  corps  The  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Learned  were  im- 
mediateij  dispatched  to  its  support  Nixon  and  Glover  were  at  the  same  time  pressing 
forward  to  attack  the  camp  while  the  whole  army  advanced  to  the  heights  immediately 
south  of  the  (.reek  Nixon  crossed  the  creek  to  the  plain  and  surprised  a  picket  guard  at 
Fort  Hardy  and  Glover  was  about  to  fallow  him  when  a  Bntish  soldier  was  seen  hastily 
fording  th(,  stream  He  was  captured  and  professed  to  be  a  deserter  Glover  questioned 
him  and  was  informed  that  the  entire  British  armj  were  m  their  camp  drawTi  up  m  order 
of  battle  The  general  suspected  him  of  untruth  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  should  decene  him  The  soldier  declared  that  he  was  an  honest  deserter  and  sol 
emnly  affirmed  the  truth  nf  his  tale  whuh  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  German  deserter  and  by 
the  capture  of  a  reconnoitering  party  consisting  nf 
a  subaltern  and  thirtj  hve  men  by  the  advance 
guard  under  Captain  Goodale  of  Putnam  s  regi 
ment  The  deserter  was  immediately  sent  with 
one  of  Glo\  er  s  aids  to  General  Gates  and  mfur 
mation  was  forwarded  to  General  Nixon  with 
urgent  advice  to  halt  Satisfied  ol  the  destrter  s 
truth  Gates  revoked  all  the  orders  of  the  e^enmg 
previous  and  directed  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
respective  positions  His  headquarters  were  near 
ly  a  mile  in  the  rear  ot  hia  armv  and  his  order 
came  almost  too  late  to  save  the  troops  who  had 

'  This  house  k  still  standing.     The  view  ia  taken  from  the  road,  a  few  rods  southwest  of  the  building 
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already  crossed  the  creek,  from  destruction,  for  the  fog  soon  passed  away  and  discovered  them 
to  the  enemy,  then  in  full  view,  and  under  arms  upon  the  heights.  Nixon,  however,  had 
retreated,  and  the  cannonade  opened  upon  him  by  the  British  took  effect  only  upon  the  rear 
of  his  brigade.' 

General  Learned,  in  the  mean  while,  with  his  own  and  Patterson's  brigades,  had  reached 
Morgan's  corps,  and  was  pressing  on  rapidly  to  the  attack  when  Wilkinson  came  up,  not 
with  a  counter  order  from  Gates,  but  with  the  intelligence  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans had  given  way.  The  brave  veteran  disliked  the  idea  of  retreating,  preferring  to  carry 
out  the  standing  order  of  the  previous  day  to  the  very  letter  ;'  but,  on  counseling  with  Colonels 
Brooks  and  Tupper,  and  some  other  officers,  a  retreat  was  deemed  advisable.  As  they  turn- 
ed, the  British,  who  were  awaiting  an  attack,  opened  a  fire  upon  them  ;  but  the  Americans 
were  soon  masked  by  the  woods,  and  Morgan  took  post  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  by  the  providential  circumstance  of  a  deserter  flying  to  our  eamp,  our  army  was 
saved  from  a  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  loss ;  for,  had  the  several  brigades  of  Nison,  Glover, 
Learned,  and  Patterson  been  cut  off;  Burgoyne  might  have  so  much  weakened  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  strengthened  his  own  by  the  adherence  of  the  now  wavering  loyalists  and 
Indians,  as  to  scatter  the  remainder  of  the  Continental  forces  and  reach  Albany,  the  darling 
object  of  all  his  efforts.  But  the  breath  of  the  deserter  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  the  incident 
was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  one  of  the  most  adverse  strokes  of  fortune  during  the  campaign.'" 

Bui^oyne  now  saw  no  way  of  escape.  He  sent  out  scouts  toward  the  north,  who  reported 
the  roads  impassable  and  the  woods  swarming  with  repubbcans.  The  few  Indians  who  had 
remained  now  left  him,  utterly  disheartened  ;  and  the  loyalists,  feeling  that  their  personal 
security  would  be  jeoparded  in  caee  of  a  surrender,  left  the  army  every  hour.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  scattered  retreat,  each  soldier  carrying  in  his  knapsack  provisions  enough 
for  two  or  three  days,  Fort  George  being  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  such  a  step  would 
be  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Americans,  apparently  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  would  cut  them  off  in  detail.  In  battle,  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance might  occur  in  their  fafror  ;  but  General  Gates,  assured  that  he  had  his  enemy 
in  his  power,  could  not  be  induced  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  his  troops  by  an  engagement. 
Burgoyne's  only  hope  rested  upon  aid  from  Clinton  below.  Not  a  word,  however,  could  he 
get  from  that  general ;  yet,  clinging  with  desperation  to  every  hope,  however  feeble,  he  re- 
solved to  await  that  succor  quietly  in  his  strong  camp  as  long  as  his  exhausted  stores  and  a 
powerful  enemy  would  allow. 

Burgoyne'a  camp,  upon  the  heights  near  the  Fish  Creek,  was  fortified,  and,  extending 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  was  strengthened  by  artillery.  On  an  elevated  plain, 
itorthwest  of  the  village  of  Schuylerville,  his  hea^vy  guns  were  chiefly  posted.  Directly  in 
his  rear  Morgan  and  his  corps  were  stationed.      In  liront,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 


It  ia  of  wood,  and  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  since  the  Revolalion.  It  was  used  by  General  Gates  for 
his  qoarters  from  the  10th  of  October  until  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  on  the  nth.  It  belonged  to  a 
Widow  Kershaw,  aud  General  Gales  amply  compensated  her  for  all  he  had,  on  leaving  it.  Il  is  now  well 
preserved.  Il  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Albany  and  Whitehall  turnpike,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  Fish  Creek.  The  Champion  Canal  passes  immediately  in  the  rear  of  it;  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
eastward  is  the  Hudson  River. 

'  John  Nixon  was  born  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  March  4th,  1725.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  was  captain  in  the  provincial  troops  under  Abercromhie  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  es- 
twrnad  a  valiant  soldier  during  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  took  the  patriot  side  when 
onr  Ravolntion  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  minute  man  at  the  Lexington  battle,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
ragiraent  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  in  August,  1776. 
He  was  then  placed  in  command  at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York.  In  the  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights 
a  cannon-ball  passed  so  near  his  head  it  impaired  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1780.     He  died  March  24lh,  1815,  aged  90  years. 

*  The  standing  order  was,  "  In  case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  whether  front,  flank,  or  rear,  the 
troops  are  to  fall  on  the  enemy  at  all  quarters." 

'  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  Albany  20th,  1777. 
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Fellows,  with  three  thousand  troops,  was  strongly  intrenched.  The  main  body  of  the  Amer 
ican  army,  under  Gates,  was  on  the  south  eide  of  the  Fish  Creek ;  and  in  every  direction 
small  detachments  of  Continentals  or  republican  militia  were  vigorously  watching  the  enemy 
at  bay.'  Foit  Edward  was  in  possession  of  the  Americana,  and  upon  high  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenn's  Falls  they  had  a.  fortified  camp. 

Bui^oyne  was  completely  environed,  and  every  part  of  the  royal  camp  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
soldiers  slept  under  arms  continually. 
There  was  not  a  place  of  safety  for  the 
sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  or  for  the  wom- 
en, and  children  of  the  ofiicerB  and  soldieia^ 
There  was  no  secure  place  for  a  council, 
None  dared  go  to  the  river  for  water,  and 
thirst  began  to  distress  the  camp,'  The 
desertions  of  the  Indians  and  Canadiana, 
the  cowardice  and  disaffection  of  the  loy- 
alists, and  the  losses  in  lulled  and  wound- 
ed, had  so  thinned  Eurgoyne's  ranks,  that 
his  army  was  reduced  one  half  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  remained  were 
not  Englishmen.  There  was  not  bread 
for  three  days  in  store,  and  of  course  none 
could-  be  obtained.  Not  a  word  came 
from  General  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne  was 
totally  ignorant  of  his  having  made  any 
movement  up  the  Hudson.  The  last  ray 
of  hope  faded  away,  and  toward  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  the  British  commander 
held  a  council  with  Generals  Reidesel, 
Phillips,  and  Hamilton.  It  waa  decided 
to  retreat  before  morning,  if  possible  ;  but 
returning  scouts  brought  only  hopeless  in- 
telligence respecting  the  roads  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  Burgoyne 
called  a  general  council  of  all  oSicers,  in- 
cludmg  captains  of  companies.  Their  de- 
hberations  were  held  in  a  large  tent,  which 
was  several  times  perforated  by  musket- 
balls  from  the  Americans.  Several  grape- 
shot  struck  near  the  tent,  and  an  eighteen 
pound  cannon-ball  swept  across  the  table 
at  which  sat  Burgoyne  and  the  other  gen- 
erals Their  deliberations  were  short,  as 
^  might  he  expected,  and  it  was  unanimouB- 
ly  resolved  to  open  a  treaty  with  General 
Gates  for  an  honorable  surrender.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  proud  lieutenant  general,  but 
there  was  no  alternative, 

'  By  reference  to  the  above  map,  ibe  position  of  (he  two  armies  at  (his  juncture  will  be  more  clearly  un- 
derstood.    They  held  the  same  relative  position  until  the  surrender  on  the  nth. 

'  Tba  oon8ideca(ion  of  Americans  for  women  was  conspionoualy  displayed  at  this  time.  While  every 
mui  who  went  to  the  river  for  water  became  a  target  for  tbe  sure  marksmen  of  the  Americans,  a  Hldier'i 
wife  went  back  and  forth  as  often  as  she  pleased,  aud  not  a  gtm  was  painted  at  her. 
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Fniwdtian  of  Bnrgoyne  to^snmnder  bli  Tnwpa.  Tenni  proposed  b;  OsteB.  Ternu  Bnalli  Kgresd  upon. 

Toward  evening  a  flag  was  sent  to  General  Gates,  with  a  note,  intimating  that  General 
Burgoyne  was  desirous  of  sending  a  field  officer  to  him  upon  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
both  armies,  and  wishing  to  know  at  what  hour  the  next  morning  it  would  suit  General 
Gates  to  reeeive  him.  The  reply  was,  "  At  ten  o'clock,  at  the  advanced  post  of  the  array 
of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgoyne's  adjutant  general,  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  hour  and  delivered  the  following  note  from  his  commander  :  "  After 
having  fought  you  twice,  Lientenant-geoeral  Burgoyne  has  waited  some  days  in  his  present 
position,  determined  to  try  a  third  conflict  against  any  force  you  could  bring  against  him. 
He  is  apprized  of  your  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  disposition  of  your  troops  to  impede 
his  supplies,  and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides.  In  this  situation,  he 
is  impelled  by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  established  principles  and  precedents 
of  stata  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honorable  terms.  Should  Major- 
general  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  that  idea,  General  Burgoyne  would  propose  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  during  the  time  necessary  to  communicate  the  preliminary  terms  by  which,  in 
any  estreraity,  he  and  his  army  mean  to  abide," 

General  Gates  had  already  prepared  a  schedule  of  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to 
treat.  It  enntnerated  the  distresses  of  the  British  army,  and  declared  that  they  could  only 
be  allowed  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  they  must  lay  down  their  arms  in 
their  camp.  Burgoyne  replied,  with  spirit,  that  he  would  not  admit  that  the  retreat  of  his 
army  was  cut  off  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  degrading  act  of  laying 
down  their  arms  within  their  own  camp  would  not  be  submitted  to.  The  latter  condition 
waa  waived,  and  in  the  afternoon  General  Gates  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities  till  sunset. 
Negotiations  continued  until  the  ICth,  when  every  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  adjusted, 
ready  for  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  last  act  was  to  be  performed  on 
the  morning  of  the  17  th. 

The  substance  of  the  "  Convention  between  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  and  Majtfi- 
general  Gates,"  as  the  British  commander  superscribed  it,  was,  Ist.  That  Burgoyne's  troops 
were  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  the  artillery  to  be  moved  to  the 
verge  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  left,  together  with  the  soldiers'  arms — the  said  arms  to  be 
piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own  officers ;  2d.  That  a  free  passage  should  be 
granted  the  troops  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again  during  the  war  ; 
3d.  That  if  any  cartel  should  take  place  by  which  Burgoyne's  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  should 
be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  should  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange  should  extend  ; 
4th.  That  the  army  should  march  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  by  the  most  expeditious 
and  convenient  route,  and  not  be  delayed  when  transports  should  arrive  to  receive  them ; 
6th.  That  every  care  sh  Id  b  k  n  f  h  p  per  subsistence  of  the  troops  till  they  should 
be  embarked;    6th.  Th      all    ffi  1     Id       ain  their  carriages,  horses,  bat-horses,  &c., 

and  their  baggage,  and  be  x  n  p  f  m  m  1  ation  or  search  ;  7th.  That  on  the  march, 
and  while  the  army  sh  Id  n  naBo  n(he  port  selected  for  their  embarkation),  the 
officers  should  not  be  sepa     ed  f    n    h  8th.  That  all  corps  whatsoever,  whether 

composed  of  sailors,  bate  u    m       a     fi  dn  ers,  independent  companies,  or  followers  of 

the  army,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
whose  general  had  capitulated  for  them ;'  9th.  That  all  Canadians  and  persons  belonging 
to  the  Canadian  establishment  should  be  permitted  a  free  return  to  Canada,  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  should  be  treated  in  all 
respects  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions  not  to  serve 
during  the  war,  unless  exchanged;  10th.  That  passports  should  be  immediately  granted 
for  three  officers,  to  carry  Burgoyne's  dispatches  to  General  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  in  Canada,  and  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  way  of  New  York ; 
1  Ith.  That  all  officers,  during  their  stay  in  Boston,  should  be  admitted  to  parole,  and  fiom 

'  TbU  was  lo  afford  proleotion  to  Ihe  loyaliala  or  Tories. 
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first  to  last  be  permitted  to  wear  their  aide-arms  ;  12th.  That  if  the  army  found  it  necessary 
to  send  for  their  clothing  and  other  bag-gage  from  Canada,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  have  the  necessary  passports  granted  them;  13th.  That  these  articles  (should  be 
signed  and  exchanged  on  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  to 
march  out  of  their  intrenehments  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Appended  '^'°'*'"- 
to  these  articles  was  an  addendum  or  postGcript,  signed  by  General  Gates,  declaring  that 
General  Burgoyne,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  was  fully  compre- 


^V^,/i 


0 ^^  9 1^     ■^yyy      DmSng  the  night  of  the  16th  Captain  Campbell 

/  '  /  succeeded  in  eluding  the  American  sentinels,  and 
reached  the  British  camp  with  dispatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  announcing  his  capture  of  the  forts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the 
expedition  of  Vaughan  and  Wallace  as  far  up  the  river  as  Esopus,  Here  was  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  Burgoyne  felt  disposed  to  withhold  his  signature  from  the  "  convention."  Gen- 
eral Gates  was  apprized  of  this,  and  of  the  cause  which  had  esciti'd  new  hopes  in  the  Brit- 
ish commander.  He  was  better  acquainted,  too,  with  the  threatening  aspect  below  than 
Burgoyne,  and  he  knew  that  "  delays  are  dangerous."  He  drew  up  his  army  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  Burgoyne,  that 
if  the  articles  were  not  signed  by  him  immediately,  he  should  open  a  fire  upon  him.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  terms  were  exceedingly  humane  and  honorable  ;  far  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  if  the  negotiation  should  be  hero  broken  off  and  again  commenced. 
With  reluctance  Burgoyne  subscribed  his  name,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  the  ceremonies  of  surrender. 

The  British' army  left  their  camp  upon  the  hiils,  and  marched  sorrowfully  down  upon 
the  "  green"  or  level  plain  in  front  of  old  Fort  Hardy,'  where  the  different  companies  were 
drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  and,  by  order  of  their  several  commanders,  grounded  their  arms 
and  emptied  their  cartridge-boxes.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  mortification  of  thus  sub- 
mitting under  the  gaze  of  an  exulting  foe,  for  General  Gates,  with  a  delicacy  and  magna- 

'  A  eopj  of  these  articles,  staA  to  be  in  the  bandwriiing  of  General  Gates,  and  signed  by  the  two  com- 
manders, ia  in  the  possesaion  of  the  New  ITork  Historical  Society,  from  wbich  the  above  fac-similes  we« 

'  Fort  Hardy  was  situated  at  tbe  jonotion  of  the  Fish  Creek  with  tbe  Hudson  River,  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  former.  It  was  built  of  earth  and  logs,  and  was  thrown  up  b7  the  French,  under  Baron  Dieakau, 
in  1755,  nhea  Sir  William  Johnson  was  making  preparations  at  Albany  to  march  against  the  French  on 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  It  was  abandoned  by  tbe  French,  and  named  by  tbe  English  Fort  Hardy, 
in  honor  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  that  year  appointod  Governor  of  New  York,  The  lines  of  the  in- 
trenehments of  the  fort  inclosed  about  fifteen  acres,  bounded  south  by  the  Fish  Creek  and  east  by  the  Hud- 
son River.  This  fort  was  a  ruin  at  tbe  time  of  the  Revolution;  jet,  when  I  visited  it  (July,  1848),  many 
tracea  of  its  outworks  were  still  visible.  Its  form  maybe  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  page  77,  Many 
military  relics  have  been  found  near  the  fort,  cmd  I  was  told  that,  in  excavating  for  the  ChamptaJn  Canal, 
a  great  number  of  human  skeletons  were  found.  The  workmen  had,  doubtless,  struck  upon  the  burial- 
place  of  the  garrison. 
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^it  penonal  UeeQng  of  Oatei  and  Biugoyna. 

nimity  of  feeling  which  drew  forth  the  expressed  admiration  of  Burgoyiie  and  hia  officers 
had  ordered  all  his  army  within  hiB  camp  out  of  sight  of  the  vanquished  Britons 


onel  Wilkinson   who  had  been 
selected  the  place  where  the  troops  wi 
officer  present  at  the  scene  ' 

The  sketch  her 


i  British  camp   and  i 
i  to  laj  down  their  an 


L  company  with  Bur{,ojne 
la  was  the  only  American 


presented  of  the  place  where  the  Bntish  army  sur 

rendered  was  made  from  one  of  the  <,anal  bridges  at  Schuyler 

ville    looking  tast  northeast      The  stream  of  water  in  the 

lore  ground  is  Fish  Creek  and  the  level  ground  seen  between 

^^t      It  and  the  distant  hills  on  the  left  is  the  place  where  the 

-^%     humiliation  of  the  Britons   occurred      The  tree  by  the 

fence  m  the  center  of  the  picture  designates  the  north 

of  Fort  Hard}   and  the  other  three  trees 

the  right  stand  nearly  on  the  line  oi  the  north 

ern  breastworks      Therow  of  small  ti 


patently  at  the  foot  of  the  distant  hills,  marks  the  course  of  the  Hudson ;  and  the  hills 
that  bound  the  view  are  those  on  which  the  Americans  were  posted.  This  plain  is  directly 
in  front  of  Sohuyterville,  between  that  village  and  the  Hudson.  General  Fellows  was  sta- 
tioned, upon  the  high  ground  seen  over  the  barn  on  the  right,  and  the  ftninenoe  on  the  ex- 
treme left  is  the  place  whence  the  American  cannon  played  upon  the  house  wherein  the 
Baroness  Heidesel  and  other  ladies  sought  refuge. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  laid  down  their  arms,  General  Burgoyne  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced to  General  Gates.  Thej  crossed  Fish  Creek,  and  proceeded  toward  headquarters, 
Burgoyne  in  front  with  his  adjutant  general,  Kingston,  and  his  aids-de-camp,  Captain  Lord 
Petersham  and  Lieutenant  Wilford,  behind  him.  Then  followed  Generals  Phillips,  Reide- 
sei.  and  Hamilton,  and  other  officers  and  suites,  according  to  rank.  General  Gates  was 
informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  and  with  his  staff  met  him  at  the  head  of  his  camp, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  Fish  Creek,  Burgoyne  in  a  rich  uniform  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
Gates  in  a  pliun  blue  frock-coat.  When  within  about  a  sword's  length,  they  reined  up  and 
halted.  Colonel  Wilkinson  then  named  the  gentlemen,  and  General  Burgoyne,  raising  big 
hat  gracefully,  said,  "  The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates,  has  made  me  your  prisoner." 
The  victor  promptly  replied,  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it  has  not 


'  Letter  of  Burgojee  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.     Sledroan,  i.,  352.     Botia,  ii.,  21. 
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Bnrgoyne'i  I 


Tender  at  hia  Snord.     Hie  Bpcdli  of  Vletory .     Yankee  Doodl*. 


been  through  any  fault  of  your  excellency 


The  other  officers  were  ntroduced  in  turn  and 

the  whole  pa  ty  repa  red 
to  Gates  s  headquarterB, 
where  a  sumptuouB  d  nuer 
was  served 

After  dinner  the  Amen 
can  army  'was  drawn  up  in 
parallel  1  ties  on  each  B  de 
of  the  road  extend  ng  near 
ly  a  n  !  Between  these 
V  ctonoua  troops  the  Br  t 
sh  armj  w  th  1  ght  nfan 
try  n  fro  t  and  escorted 
by  a  company  of  1  ght 
dragoo  B  p  eceded  by  two 
n  ounted  officers  hear  ng 
the  Atner  can  flag  marched  to  he  I  velj  tune  of  ^  ankee  Doodle  Just  as  they  paBsed  the 
two  CO  nmand  ng  generals  who  we  e  n  Gates  s  marquee  carae  out  together  and  front  ng 
the  p  ocesB  on  gazed  upon  t  n  s  lence  a  few  momei  ts  AV  hat  a  contrast  n  every  part  c 
ular  d  d  the  two  present  Burgojne  though  possessed  ol  coarse  featu  es  1  ad  a  large  and 
con  and  g  person  Cates  was  smaller  and  fir  less  dign  fied  n  appearance  fiurgojne 
was  arrayed  m  the  eplend  i  m  I  tary  trapp  ngs  ol  h  s  rank  C  ates  Vits  did  a  pla  n  and 
unaB?um  ng  dress  B  rgoyne  was  the  v  ct  m  ol  d  sappo  nted  hope  and  fo  ed  amb  t  on  and 
look  d  upon  the  scene  ^  th  exceed  ng  sorrow  f  ates  as  buoja  t  ^  th  the  fi  st  flush  of  a 
great  v  cto  y  W  thout  exchanging  a  word  Burgojne  acco  d  g  to  pr  v  ous  understand 
ng  stepped  back  drew  h  s  sword  and  in  the  presence  of  the  two  arm  es  presented  t  to 
C  eneral  dates  He  reoe  ved  t  with  a  courteous  incl  natio  of  the  head  and  i  istantly  re 
turned  t  i  the  vaiqu  shed  general  They  then  ret  red  to  the  marquee  together  the  Bnt 
ah  a  mj  filed  ofl  a  d  took  up  the  r  hne  of  march  for  Boston  and  thus  e  ded  the  drama 
upon  the  he  ghts  of  Saratoga 

The  whole  n  nbe  ot  pr  so  ers  surrendered  was  fi  e  thousand  aeieti  hund  ed  and  n  nety 
one  of  whom  two  thousand  fo  r  hundred  and  t  veive  vere  Cermana  and  Heas  ana  The 
force  of  the  A  ner  cans  at  the  t  me  of  the  e  rrender  waa  accord  ng  to  a  statement  which 
General  Gates  t  rnished  to  Bu  goyne  th  rteen  thou  and  two  hu  dred  and  twenty  two  of 
wh  ch  number  n  ne  tho  sand  and  n  nety  three  were  ConI  nentals  or  regular  sold  ers  and 
four  thousand  one  hu  dred  and  t  venty  n  e  were  m  1 1  a  The  an  s  and  atnmun  1  on  which 
came  nto  the  po  sess  o  of  the  Americans  were  a  fi  e  tra  n  of  brass  artillery  cons  sting  of 
2  twe  ty  four  pounders  4  twel  e  pounders  20  a  xe«  b  threes  ''  e  ght  inch  howitzers  5  five 
a  d  a  half  mch  royal  how  tzers  and  3  five  and  a  half  nch  royal  mortars      in  all  forty  two 

bee  Vt   It  nson 

'  This  Mew  is  taken  fFOni  the  turnpike,  lookuig  eouth.  The  old  road  was  \Khere  the  canal  now  is,  and 
the  place  o(  meeting  was  about  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  is  seen. 

'  Thatcher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (p.  19),  gives  the  following  aceoant  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Kin. 
kee  and  of  Yankee  Doodle  :  '■  A  farmer  of  Cambridge,  Massaohasetls,  named  Jonathan  Hastings,  who  lired 
about  the  year  1713,  used  it  as  a  favorite  cant  word  to  express  excellence,  aa  a  yankee  good  horse  or  j|Bn> 
ket  good  cider.  The  students  of  (he  college,  hearing  bim  use  it  a  great  deal,  adopted  it,  and  called  him 
Yankte  Jonathan  ;  and  as  he  was  a  rather  weak  roan,  the  students,  when  they  wished  to  denote  a  charac- 
ter of  that  kind,  would  call  him  Yanket  Jonathan,  Like  other  cant  words,  it  spread,  and  came  fiaally  to 
be  applied  to  the  New  Engtandera  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Some  suppose  (he  term  to  be  the  Indian  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  English — Kngicei,  Yangles,  Yanklei,  and  finally  Yankee. 

"A  song,  called  Yankee  Doodle,  was  written  by  a  British  sergeant  at  Boston,  in  1775,  to  ridicule  the  , 
people  there,  when  the  American  army,  under  Washington,  was  encamped  at  Cambridge  and  Roxbury." 
The  original  song  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  Two  of  these,  drawings  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  work,  are  now  in  the  court  of  the  laboraioiy 

''     "'    ■"  ■  y  Academy,  on  the  Hudson. 
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pieces  (rf  ordnanee.  There  were  four  thousand  eix  hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets,  and 
mx  thousand  dozens  of  cartridges,  besides  shot,  carcaaaes,  cases,  shells,  &c.  Among  the  En- 
glish prisoners  were  six  membera  of  Parliament.' 

Coteroporary  writers  represent  the  appearance  of  the  poor  German  and  Hessian  troops  as 
extremely  miserable  and  ludicrous.  They  deserved  commiseration,  but  they  received  none. 
They  came  not  here  voluntarily  to  fight  our  people  ;  they  were  sent  as  slaves  by  their  mas- 
ters, who  received  the  price  of  their  hire.  They  were  caught,  it  is  said,  white  congregated 
in  their  churches  and  elsewhere,  and  forced  into  the  service.  Most  of  them  were  torn  re- 
luctantly from  their  families  and  friends ;  hundreds  of  them  deserted  here  before  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  many  of.  their  descendants  are  now  living  among  us.  Many  had  their 
wives  with  them,  and  these  helped  to  make  up  the  pitiable  procession  throu^  the  country. 
Theii  advent  into  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  lady  of  Dr.  Winthrop  of 
that  town,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  an  early  historian  of  our  Revolution  :  "  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Hessians  were  to  make  a  procession  on  the  same  route.  We  thought 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  view  them  as  they  passed.  To  be  sure,  the  sight  was 
truly  astonishing.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  a  sordid  set 
of  creatures  in  human  figure — poor,  dirty,  emaciated  men.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burden,  having  bushel  baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were 
bent  double.  The  contents  seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  furniture,  children 
peeping  through  griditoas  and  other  utensils.  Some  very  young  infants,  who  were  bom  on 
the  road ;  the  women  barefooted,  clothed  in  dirty  rags.  Such  effluvia  filled  the  air  while 
they  were  passing,  that,  had  they  not  been  smoking  all  the  time,  I  should  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  being  contaminated,"' 

The  whole  view  of  the  vanquished  army,  as  it  marched  through  the  country  from  Saratoga 
to  Boston,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  escorted  by  two  or  three  American  officers  and 
a.  handful  of  soldiers,  was  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest.  Generals  of  the  first  order 
of  talent ;  young  gentlemen  of  noble  and  wealthy  families,  aspiring  to  military  renown ;  legis- 
lators of  the  British  realm,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  men,  lately  confident  of  victory  and 
of  freedom  to  plunder  and  destroy,  were  led  captive  through  the  pleasant  land  they  had  covet- 
ed, to  be  gazed  at  with  mingled  joy  and  scorn  by  those  whose  homes  they  came  to  make  des- 
olate. "  Their  march  was  solemn,  sullen,  and  silent ;  but  they  were  every  where  treated 
with  such  humanity,  and  even  delicacy,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  Not  one  insult  was  offered,  not  an  opprobrious  reftection  cast ;'"  and  in  all  their 
long  captivity'  they  experienced  the  generous  kindness  of  a  people  warring  only  to  be  free. 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  267. 

'  Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  97. 

'  Mercy  Warren,  ii.,  40. 

'  Although  Congress  mtifleil  the  generous  terms  entered  into  by  Gales  with  Bnrgoyne  in  the  convetttion 
at  Saratoga,  oiroumstances  made  them  anspioious  that  the  terms  would  not  be  strictly  complied  with. 
They  feared  that  the  Britons  would  break  their  parole,  and  Burgoyne  was  required  to  fnmish  a  complete 
roll  of  his  army,  the  name  and  rank  of  every  officer,  and  the  name,  former  place  of  abode,  oconpation,  age, 
and  size  of  every  non-commissioned  ofBcer  and  private  soldier.  Burgoyne  murmured  and  hesitated.  Gen- 
eral Howe,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  illiberal  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  ond  exhibited  oonsiderabie 
duplicity.  Congress  became  alarmed,  and  resolved  not  to  allow  the  army  of  Bnrgoyne  to  leave  our  shores 
until  a  formal  ratification  of  the  convention  should  he  made  by  the  British  government.  Burgoyne  alone 
was  allowed  to  go  home  on  parole,  and  the  other  officers,  with  the  army,  were  marched  into  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  to  await  the  future  action  of  the  two  governments.  The  British  ministry  charged  Congress 
With  positive  perfidy,  and  Congress  justified  their  acts  by  charging  the  ministers  with  tneditaled  perfidy. 
That  this  suspicion  was  well  founded  is  provetl  by  subsequent  events.  In  the  autumn  of  177S,  Isaac  Og- 
den,  a  prominent  loyalist  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  a  refugee  in  New  York,  thus  wrote  to  Joseph  Galloway, 
an  American  Tory  in  London,  respecting  an  expedition  of  four  thousand  British  troops  which  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  up  the  Hudson  a  week  previous  :  "  Another  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  open  the  country 
for  many  of  Bnrgoyne's  troops  (hat  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  to  come  in.  Abont  forty  of 
these  have  got  safe  in.  If  ttiis  expedition  had  been  a  week  sooner,  greater  part  of  Bnrgoyne's  troops  prob- 
ttbly  would  have  arrived  here,  as  a  disposition  of  rising  on  their  guard  strongly  prevailed,  and  all  they 
wanted  to  eflect  it  was  some  support  near  at  hand." 
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The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was  an  event  of  inllnite  importance  to  the  struggling  republic- 
ana.  Hitherto  the  preponderance  of  euccess  had'  been  on  the  side  of  tho  English,  and  only 
a  few  partial  victories  had  been  won  by  the  Americans.  The  defeat  oD  Long  Island  had 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington  and  its  garrison 
had  overmatched  the  brilliant  defense  of  Charleston  ;  the  defeat  at  Brandywine  had  balanced 
the  victory  at  Trenton  ;  White  Plains  and  Princeton  were  in  fair  juxtaposition  in  the  ac- 
count current ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  hostile  armies  at  the  north  were  fighting  fot 
the  mastery,  Washington  was  suffering  defeats  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Ports  Clinton,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Constitution  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  forces.  Congress  had 
fled  from  Philadelphia  to  York,  and  its  sittings  were  in  the  midst  of  loyalists,  ready  to  at- 
tack or  betray.  Its  treasury  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  its  credit  utterly  so.  Its  bills  to  th« 
amount  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  were  scattered  over  the  country.  Its  frequent  issues  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  commissariat,  and  distrust  was  rapidly  depreciating  their 
value  in  the  public  mind.  Loyalists  rejoiced  ;  the  middlemen  were  in  a  dilemma ;  the 
patriots  trembled.  Thick  clouds  of  doubt  and  disijtay  were  gathering  in  every  part  of  the 
political  horizon,  and  the  acclamations  which  had  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  year  before,  died  away  like  mere  whispers  upon  the  wind. 

All  eyes  were  turned  anxiously  to  the  army  of  the  north,  and  upon  that  strong  arm  of 
Congress,  wielded,  for  the  time,  by  Gates,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  leaned.  How  eagerly 
they  listened  to  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga  1  How  enraptured  were  they  when  the 
cry  of  victory  fell  upon  their  ears  1  All  over  the  land  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up,  and 
from  the  furrows,  and  workshops,  and  marts  of  commerce  ;  from  the  pulpit,  from  provincial 
halls  of  legislation,  from  partisan  camps,  and  from  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  chief  at  Whitd 
Marsh,  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed.  Toryism,  which  had  begun  to  lift  high  its  head,  re- 
treated behind  the  defense  of  inaction  ;  the  bills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  pet  cent,  in  value  ; 
capital  came  forth  from  its  hiding-places ;  the  mttitia  readily  obeyed  the  summons  to  the 
camp,  and  the  great  patriot  heart  of  America  beat  strongly  with  pulsations  of  hope.  Amid 
the  joy  of  the  moment.  Gates  was  apotheosized  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 


'  The  engraving  exhibits  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the  medal,  drawn  the  size  of  the  original.  On  one 
side  is  a  bust  of  General  Gates,  wiUi  the  Latin  inscription,  "Hobatio  Gates  Duel  Steimuo  Comitia 
Americaka  ■"  literal  English,  Horatio  Galet,  brave  haier  of  Ike  American  forcet.  On  the  other  »iie,  or 
reverse,  Burgoyne  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  up  his  sword;  and  in  the  background,  on 
either  side  of  them,  are  seen  the  two  armies  of  England  and  America,  the  former  laying  down  their  arras. 
At  the  top  ia  the  Latin  inscription,  "  Salus  HEaioNUM  Septkbteionai.  ;"  Hteral  English,  Saftiy  of  tht 
■norlhtm  region  or  departmfnt.  Below  is  the  inscription,  "  Hoste  ab  Sahatooum  is  ekmtion,  acckpto 
DIB  ivn.  Oct.,  mdcclxxv:i.  ;"  English,  Enemji  at  Saratoga  lurrendtred  October  17(A,  1777, 
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generously  overlooked  the  indignity  offered  by  him  to  the  commander-in-chief  when  he  re- 
fiHsd,  in  the  haughty  pride  of  his  heart  in  that  hour  of  victory,  to  report,  as  in  duty  bound, 
hii  success  tff  the  national  council  through  him.  Congresa,  too,  overjoyed  at  the  result,  for- 
p)t  its  own  dignity,  and  allowed  Colonel  Wilkinson,'  the  mesBenger  of  the  glad  tidings,  to 
Stand  upon  their  floor  and  proclaim,  "  The  whole  British  army  have  laid  down  their  arms 
st  Saratoga  ;  our  own,  full  of  vigor  and  eotirage,  expect  your  orders  ;  it  is  for  your  wisdom 
to  decide  where  the  country  may  still  have  need  of  their  services."  Congress  voted  thanks 
to  General  Gates  and  his  army,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  presented  with  a  medal  of 
gold,  to  be  struck  expressly  in  commemoration  of  bo  glorious  a  victory. 

This  victory  was  also  of  inlinite  importance  to  the  republicans  on  account  of  its  effects 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  highest  hopes  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  rested  on  the  success  of  this  campaign.  It  had 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  administration,  and  the  people  were  confidently  assured  that, 
with  the  undoubted  success  of  Burgoyne,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  rebellion  would  be  quelled, 
and  the  insurgents  would  be  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

Parliament  was  in  session  when  the  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  England ; 
December  3,    '^^"^  when  the  mournful  tidings  were  commimicatcd  to  that  body,  it  instantly 

i''^-  aroused  al!  the  fire  of  opposing  parties.'  The  opposition  opened  anew  their  elo- 
quent batteries  upon  the  ministers.  For  several  days  misfortune  had  been  suspected.  The 
last  arrival  from  America  brought  tidings  of  gloom.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  far-reach- 
ing comprehension,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  American  affairs,  had  denounced  the  mode  of 
warfare  and  the  material  used  against  the  Americans.  He  refused  to  vote  for  the  lauda- 
tory address  to  the  king,  Iieaning  upon  his  crutch,  he  poured  forth  his  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions against  the  course  of  the  ministers  Uke  a  mountain  torrent.  "  This,  my  lords,"  he 
■aid,  "ia  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment  1  It  is  no  time  for  adulation.  The  smooth- 
neea  of  flattery  can  not  now  avail — can  not  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.     It  is 

now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth You  can  not, 

I  venture  to  say  it,  you  can  not  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there  ? 
We  do  not  know  the  worst,  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  suffered  much 
and  gained  nothing,  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  northern  army  (Burgoyne's)  may  be  a 
total  loss You  may  swell  every  expense,  and  every  effort,  still  more  extrava- 
gantly ^  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of 
a  ibreign  power  ;  your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and  impotent ;  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary 
aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies. 
To  overrun  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  posses- 
sions to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  I  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never, 

The  Ear!  of  Coventry,  Earl  Temple  Chatham's  brother-in-law,  and  the  Duke  of  Hich- 
mond,  all  spoke  in  coincidence  with  Chatham,  Lord  Suffolk,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
undertook  the  defense  of  ministers  for  the  employment  of  Indians,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
'■  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands."     This  sentiment  brought  Chatham  upon  the  floor,      "That  God  and  nature  put 

'  James  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Maryland  aboat  1T5T,  and,  by  education,  wa;  prepared  for  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  repaired  to  Cambridge  as  a  volunteer  in  1775.  He  vras,  captain  of  a  company  in  a  regi- 
ment tbat  went  to  Canada  in  1776.  He  was  appointed  deputy  adjutant  general  by  (iates,  and,  alter  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier  general  by  brevet.  At  the  cnnclusion  of  the  war 
he  settled  in  Kentucky,  but  entered  the  army  in  1S06,  and  had  (he  command  on  the  Mississippi,  He  com- 
manded on  the  northern  frontier  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  age  of  56  he  married  a 
young  lady  of  26,     He  died  of  diarrhea,  in  Mexico,  December  28th,  1825,  aged  68  years. 

'  Pitkin,  i,,  399, 

'  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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into  our  hands  !"  he  reiterated,  with  bitter  BCorn,  "  I  know  not  what  idea  that  lord  may 
entertain  of  God  and  nature,  but  I  Intow  that  such  abomtDable  principles  are  equally  abhor- 
rent to  religion  and  humanity.  What !  attribute  tbe  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to 
the  masEacres  of  the  Indian  scalping  knife  to  the  cannibal  and  ravage  tortunug  murdering 
roasting  and  eating — hl«rall)  m)  lords  eating — the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  bat 
ties  These  abominable  pnnciples  and  this  most  abominable  avowal  oi  them 

demand  most  decisive  indignation  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  the 
bishops)  those  holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church — I  conjure 
them  to  jom  tn  the  holy  work   and  to  \  mdicate  the  religion  of  their  God 

III  the  Lower  House  Burke  Box  and  Barr6  were  equally  severe  upon  the  mimatera 
and  on  the  3d  of  December  when  the  news  of  Burgo\ne  s  defeat  reached  London  the  lat 
ti,r  arose  in  his  place  m  the  Commons  and  with  a  severe  and  solenm  countenance  asked 
Lord  George  Germain  the  be^retary  ol  War  what  news  he  had  received  bj  liis  last  ex 
presses  from  Quebec  and  to  say  upon  his  word  ol  honor  what  had  become  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  brave  army  The  haughty  secretary  was  irritated  bj  the  cool  irony  of  the  ques- 
tion but  he  was  obliged  to  unbend  and  to  confess  that  the  unhappy  intelligence  had  reached 
htm  hut  addtd  it  itas  not  yet  authenticated 

Lord  North  the  premier  with  his  usual  adroitness  admitted  that  misfortune  had  befallen  the 


British  armi  butdented  that 
any  blame  could  be  imputed 
to  mmisters  themselves  and 
proposed  an  adjournment  of 
Dewmber  Parliament  on  the 
i'^  nth  (which  was 
carried)  until  the  20th  of 

January'     It  was  a 

olever  tri(,k  of  the 
premier  to  e-icape  the  cas 
tigationa  which  he  knew 
the  opposition  would  inflict 
while  the  nation  was  smart 
ing  under  the  goadings  of 
mortified  pride. 

The  victory  over  Bur- 
goyne, unassisted  as  our 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  Catharine  of  Russia  and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli),  all 


troops  were  by  foreign  aid 
placed  the  prowess  of  the 
United  States  in  the  moat 
Ci\orable  light  upon  the 
Continent  Our  urgent  bo 
licitations  for  aid  hitherto 
but  bttle  noticed  except  by 
France  were  now  hatened 
to  with  respect  and  the 
AmeriCiin  commissioners  at 
Pans  Dr  Franklin  Silas 
Deane  '  and  Arthur  Lee ' 
occupied  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  the  diploma 
tists  of  Europe.  France, 
Spain,  the  States  Gen- 
eral   of   Holland,    the 


'  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.,  326. 

'  Pitkin,  i.,  397.     Annual  Begisler,  1778,  p.  74. 

*  Stlns  Deane  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1758,  and  was  a 
member  of  tlie  first  Congress,  1774.  He  was  sent  to  France  in  June,  1776,  as  political  and  commercial 
agent  for  (Jie  United  Colonies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  a.^ociatBcl  with  Franklin  and  Lee  as 
commissioner.  He  seeras  to  have  been  unfit,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  station  he  held,  and  his  defective 
judgment  and  extravagant  pramiaes  greatly  embarrassed  Congress,  He  was  recalled  at  the  close  of  1777, 
and  John  Adams  appointed  in  bis  place.  He  published  a  defense  of  his  character  in  1778,  and  charged 
Thomas  Paine  and  others  connected  with  public  affairs  with  using  their  official  influence  for  purposes  of 
private  gain.  This  was  the  charge  made  against  himself,  and  he  never  fully  wiped  out  aU  suspicion.  He 
went  to  England  toward  the  otose  of  1784,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Deal,  1789. 

'  Dr.  Lee  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1740 — a  brother  to  the  celebrated  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  was  edu- 
oated  at  Edinburgh,  and,  on  returning  to  America,  practiced  medicine  at  Williamsburgh  about  live  years. 
He  went  to  London  in  1766,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple.  He  liept  his  brother  and  other  patriots  of 
the  Revolution  fully  informed  of  all  political  matters  of  importance  abroad,  and  particularly  the  movements 
of  the.  British  ministry.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  stood  high  as  an  essayist  and  political  pamphleteer. 
He  was  colonial  agent  for  Virginia  in  1775,  In  1776  he  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  as  niin- 
ieter  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  and  John  Adams  were  recalled  in  1779,  On  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  appointed  to  offioes  of  trust.     He  died  of  pleurisy,  December  14th,  1783,  aged  nearly  42. 
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of  whom  feared  and  hated  England  hecaiiBe  of  her  increasing  potency  in  arms,  commerce, 
diplomacy,  and  the  Protestant  faith,  thought  kindly  of  us  and  spoke  kindly  to  ua.  We 
were  loved  becauae  England  was  hated  ;  we  were  respected  hecauee  we  could  injure  En- 
gland by  dividing  her  realm  and  impairing  her  growing  strength  beyond  the  aeaa.  There 
was  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  service  ;  and  when  peace  was  ordained  by  treaty,  and  our  inde- 
pendence was  established,  the  balance-sheet  showed  nothing  against  ua,  ao  far  as  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  were  concerned. 

In  the  autumn  of  177G,  Franklin  and  Lee  were  appointed,  jointly  with  Deane, 
resident  commissioners  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  French  king.  They  opened  negotiations  early  in  December  with 
the  Count  De  Vergennes,  the  premier  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  distinguished  for  sound  wis- 
dom, eitensive  poiitical  knowledge,  remartiable  sagacity,  and  true  greatness  of  mind.  He 
foresaw  that  generous  dealings  with  the  insurgent  colonists  at  the  outset  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  perpetuating  the  rebellion  until  a  total  separation  from  the  parent  state  would  be 
aceomplifibed — an  event  eagerly  coveted  by  the  French  government.  France  hated  En- 
gland cordially,  and  feared  her  power.  She  had  no  special  love  for  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,  but  she  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  reducing,  by  disunion,  the  puissance  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  To  widen  the  breach  was  the  chief  aim  of  Vergennes.  A  haughty  reserve, 
he  knew,  would  discourage  the  Americans,  while  an  open  reception,  or  even  countenance, 
of  their  deputies  might  alarm  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  dispose  them  to  a  compromise 
with  the  colonies,  or  bring  on  an  immediate  rupture  between  France  and  England.  A 
middle  line  was,  therefore,  pursued  by  him.' 

While  the  French  government  was  thus  vacillating  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1 777,  secret  aid  was  given  to  the  republicans,  and  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  sent  to  this  country,  by  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  ostensibly  through  the  channel  of  commercial  operations.'     But  when  the  capture  of 

'  Ramsay,  ii.,  62,  63. 

'  In  the  Hummer  of  1776,  Arthur  Lee,  agent  of  the  Secret  Commitlee  of  Congress,  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  French  king  provided  money  and  arms  secretly  for  the  Americans.  An  agent  named 
BeauniarohftiB  was  sent  to  London  to  confer  with  Lee,  and  it  was  arranged  that  iwo  hundred  thousand 
Lonb  d'ors,  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  should  be  sent  to  the  Americans,  but  in  a  manner  to  make  it 
•ppear  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Mr.  Lee  assumed  the  name  of  Mary  Johnson,  and  Beaamarchab  that 
of  Boderique,  Hortoles,  &  Co.  Lee,  fearing  discovery  if  he  should  send  a  written  notice  to  Congress  of 
the  arrangement,  communioalcd  the  fact  verbally  through  Captain  Thomas  Story,  who  had  been  upon  the 
continent  in  the  service  of  the  Secret  Committee.  Yet,  al^r  all  the  arrangements  were  made,  there  was 
hesitalion,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1777  that  the  articles  were  sent  to  the  Americans,  They 
were  shipped  on  board  Le  H/nreux,  in  the  fletitioos  name  of  Hortales,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Franfois,  and 
arrived  at  Portsinonlh,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  November  of  that  year.  The  brave  and  efficient 
Baron  Steuben  was  a  passenger  in  that  ship. 

This  arrangement,  under  the  disguise  of  a  meroanlile  operation,  subsequently  produced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  a  mare  minute  aoconnt  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given, 

Beaumarobais  was  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  of  his  time,  and  became  quite  distinguisbed  in 
the  literary  and  political  world  by  his  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  his  connection  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1793.  Borne,  in  one  of  his  charming  Letltri  from  Paris,  after  describing  his  visit  to  the  house 
where  Beaucoarchaia  had  lived,  where  "  they  now  sell  kitchen  salt,"  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  By  his  bold  and 
fortunate  commeroial  luidertakinga,  he  had  become  one  of  the  riobesl  men  in  France.  In  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  he  furnished,  through  an  understanding  with  the  French  government,  supplies  of  arms  to  the 
insurgents.  As  in  all  such  undertakings,  there  were  captures,  shipwrecks,  payments  deferred  or  refused, 
yet  Beaumarchais,  by  his  dexterity,  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  with  personal  advantage  from  all 
these  dilhoulties. 

"Yet  this  same  Beaumarobais  showed  himself,  in  the  (French)  revelation,  as  inexperienoed  aa  a  ohild 
and  as  timid  as  a  German  closet-scholar.  He  contracted  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  ravolnlionary  govern- 
ment, and  not  only  lost  his  money,  but  was  near  losing  his  head  into  the  bargain.  Formerly  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  ministers  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  doors  of  great  men's  cabinets  open  and  close  soAly 
and  easily  to  him  who  knows  how  lo  oil  the  looks  and  hinges.  Afterward  Beaumarobais  had  to  do  wi£ 
honest,  in  other  words  with  dangerous  people  ;  he  bad  not  learned  to  moke  the  distmction,  and  aocordiagly 
bs  was  mined."     He  died  in  1799,  in  his  70th  vear,  and  his  death,  his  friends  suppose,  was  voluntary. 
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Burgoyne  and  his  army  (intelligence  of  which,  arrived  at  Paris  by  express  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember) reached  Versailles,  and  the  ultimate  succese  of  the  Americans  was  hardly  problem- 
atical, Louis  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commissionerB,  through  M. 
Gerard,  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  already 
negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  "that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States."  He  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-opera- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  treaty  could  be  ratified.'  Charles  refused  to  co- 
operate, but  Louis  persevered,  and  in  February,  1778,  he  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  com-  " 
raerce  with  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  War  against  England 
was  to  be  made  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  agreed  that  neither  contracting  party  should 
conclude  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  mutually  covenanted  not  to  lay  down  their  anns  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  sboiild  bo  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that 
should  terminate  the  war.'  Thus  allied,  by  treaty,  with  the  ancient  and  powerful  French 
nation,  the  Americans  felt  certain  of  success. 


'  This  letter  of  Louis  was  brought  to  light  daring  the  Revolution  of  1793.  ll  is  a  euriuus  documenl, 
end  illustrates  the  consummate  duplicity  practiced  by  that  monarch  and  his  mmislera.  Disclosing,  as  it 
does,  the  policy  which  governed  the  action  of  the  French  court,  anil  the  reasons  which  induced  the  king 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  o!  the  Americans,  its  insertion  here  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  It 
was  dated  January  8th,  1778. 

"  The  sincere  desire,"  said  Louis,  "  which  I  feel  of  maintaining  the  (me  harmony  and  unity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  alliance,  which  must  always  have  an  imposing  character  for  onr  enemies,  induces  me  to  state  to 
your  majesty  my  way  of  thinking  on  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  England,  our  common  and  inveterate 
enemy,  has  been  engaged  for  three  years  in  a  war  with  her  American  colonies.  We  had  agreed  not  to 
intermeddle  with  it,  and,  viewing  both  sides  as  English,  we  made  our  trade  free  to  the  one  that  found  most 
advantage  in  commercial  intercourse.  In  this  manner  America  provided  herself  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  she  was  destitute ;  I  do  not  speak  of  tke  laccoFi  of  money  and  other  Icindt  which  im  have  given 
her,  the  wAo/e  osiemiibty  on,  the  score  of  trade.  England  has  taken  umbrage  at  these  succors,  and  has  dot 
concealed  from  us  that  she  will  be  revenged  sooner  or  later.  She  has  already,  indeed,  seized  several  of 
our  merchant  vessels,  and  refused  restitution.  We  have  lost  no  time  on  our  part.  We  have  forlifl*!  our 
most  exposed  colonies,  and  placed  our  fleets  upon  a  resfiectable  fooling,  which  has  continued  to  aggravate 
the  ill  humor  of  England. 

"  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  >fovember  last.  The  deslruolion  of  Ihe  army  of  Burgoyne  and  the 
straitened  condition  of  Howe  have  lately  changed  the  laoe  of  things.  America  is  triumphant  and  England 
cast  down;  but  the  latter  has  still  a  great,  unbroken  maritime  force,  and  the  hope  of  forming  a  benefirial 
aitiance  aith  the  coloniei,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  subdued  by  arras  being  now  demonstrated.  All. 
the  English  parties  agree  on  this  point.  Lord  North  has  himself  announced  in  full  Parliament  a  plan  oC 
paoifioation  for  the  first  session,  and  all  sides  are  assiduously  employed  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  the  same  to  us 
whether  Ibis  minister  or  any  other  be  in  power.  From  different  motives  they  Join  against  us,  and  do  not 
forget  our  bad  offices.  They  will  M\  upon  us  in  as  great  strength  as  it  the  war  had  not  esisied.  This 
being  understood,  and  our  grievances  against  England  notorious,  I  have  thought,  after  taking  the  advice 
of  my  council,  and  particularly  that  of  M.  D'Ossune,  and  having  consulted  upon  the  propositions  which  the 
insurgents  make,  to  treat  wii  them,  lo  prevent  their  rfiwiiiwi  tcilh  the  mother  country.  I  lay  before  your 
majesty  ray  views  of  the  subject,  I  have  ordered  a  memorial  lo  be  submitted  to  you,  in  which  (bey  are 
presented  in  more  detail,  I  desire  eagerly  that  Ibey  should  meet  yoor  approbation.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  your  probity,  jour  majesty  will  not  doubt  the  lively  and  sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am  yours,''  &o.-^ 
Quoted  by  Pitkin  (i.,  399)  from  Histoire,  &c,,  de  ta  Diplomatic  Fran^ais,  vol.  vii. 

"  Sparks's  Life  of  Frankhn,  430,  433. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"The  sun  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morning  grsss  ; 
There  is  no  ru^lliog  in  the  lofty  elm 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  itE  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.     All  is  silent  save  the  faint 
And  intermpled  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Sitting  on  the  aiek  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  an  the  wing.      The  plants  araund 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervors  ;  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves  j  the  clover  droops 
lis  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills, 
With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern. 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Were  but  an  eleraenl  they  loved."' 

Bryant. 

f^)^  .^  T  ■was  earlv  in  the  morning  of  such  a  day  as  the  poet  refers  to  that  we 
commenced  a  ride  and  a  ramble  over  the  historic  grounds  of  Saratoga  near 
Schuylerville  accompanied  bj  the  frien  lly  guide  whose  proilBred  services  I  have 
already  mentioned      W  e  first  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mrs  J — o   one  of  the  al- 
most centenarian  rtpresentativea  of  the  generation  cotemporary  with  our  Revo- 
lution now  BO  few  and  hoary      &he  w  as  in  her  ninety  second  year  of  life  yet  her 
V  mental  faculties  were  quite  Mgoroue   anf  she  related  her  sad  experience  of  the 
'  tnals  of  that  war  with  a  memory  remarkably  tenacious  and  uDrrect      Her  sight 
and  hearing  were  defective  and  het  ekm  wrinkled     hut  in  her  soft  blue  eje  reg- 
'  ular  features  and  delicate  form  were  hngerinfr  many  traces  of  the  beauty  ot  her 
early  ■womanhood      bhe  -was  a  joung  lady  of  twenty  jears  when  Independence 
ivaa  declared  and  ■was  living  with  her  parents  at  Do-ve  gat  (Coveville)  when  Rur- 
gojne  came  down  the  valley       She  was  then  betrothed,  but  her  lo\er  had  shouldered 
his  musket,  and  was  in  Schuyler's  camp. 

While  Burgoyne  was  pressing  onward  toward  Fort  Edward  from  Skeneaborough,  the 
people  of  the  valley  below,  who  were  attached  to  the  patriot  cause,  fled  hastily  to  Albany. 
Mrs.  J — n  and  her  parents. were  among  the  fugitives.  So  fearful  were  they  of  the  Indian 
Kouts  sent  forward,  and  of  the  resident  Tories,  not  a  whit  less  savage,  who  were  emboldened 
by  the  proximity  of  the  invader,  that  for  several  nights  previous  to  their  flight  they  slept  in 
a  swamp,  apprehending  that  their  dwelling  would  be  burned  over  their  heads  or  that  murder 
would  break  in  upon  their  repose.  And  when  they  returned  home,  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  all  was  desolation.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  of  that  sad  return. 
■'  We  had  but  httle  to  come  home  to,"  she  said.  "  Our  crops  and  our  cattle,  our  sheep, 
hogs,  and  horses,  were  all  gone,  yet  we  knelt  down  in  our  deaolate  room  and  thanked  God 
sincerely  that  our  house  and  bams'were  not  destroyed."  She  wedded  her  soldier  soon  after- 
ward, and  during  the  long  widowhood  of  her  evening  of  life  his  pension  has  been  secured  to 
her,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  increased  in  amount.  She  referred  to  it,  and  with  quiver- 
ing lip — quivering  with  the  emotions  of  her  fill!  heart — said,  "  The  government  has  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  my  poverty  and  old  age."  She  was  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Schuyler,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  noble-heartedness  of  himself  and  lady  in  all  the  relations 
of  hfe.     While  pressing  her  hand  in  bidding  her  farewell,  the  thought  occurred  that  -we 
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represented  the  linking  of  the  living,  vigorous,  active  present,  and  the  half-buried,  decaying 
past ;  and  that  between  her  early  womanhood  and  now  all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  our 
Republic  had  dawned  and  brightened  into  perfect  day. 

From  Mrs.  J — n's  we  rode  to  the  residence  of  her  brother,  the  house  wherein  the  Baroa> 
BSB  B.eii1esel,  with  her  children  and  female  companions,  was  sheltered  just  before  the  sui' 
render  of  Burgoyne.  It  is  about  a  mile  above  Schuylerville,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Batten  Kill.  On  our  way  we  paused  to  view  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  of 
Burgoyne's  camp,  upon  the  heights  a  little  west  of  the  village.  Prominent  traces  of  the 
mounds  and  ditches  are  there  visible  in  the  woods.  A  little  northwest  of  the  village  the 
lines  of  the  defenses  thrown  up  by  the  Germans  and  Heseians  of  Hanau  may  be  distinctly 
seen.      (See  map,  page  77.) 

The  house  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  the  pen  of  the  wife  of  the  Brunswick 
general  is  well  preserved.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  it  was  owned  by  Peter  Lan- 
sing, a  relative  of  the  chancellor  of  that  name, 
and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, who  has  the  good  taste  to  keep 
up  its  original  character.  It  is  upon  the  high 
bank  west  of  the  road  from  Schuylerville  to 
Fort  Miller,  pleasantly  shaded  in  front  by  lo- 
custs, and  lairly  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 

We  will  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Bufferings 
of  some  of  the  women  of  Burgoyne's  camp  in 
that  house,  as  told  by  the  baroness  herself: 
"  Afcout  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  asain 
heard  a  firing  oJ  cannon  and  small  arms  ;  in- 
stantly all  was  alarm,  and  every  thing  in  motion.  My  husband  told  me  to  go  to  a  ho^ise 
not  far  off.  I  immediately  seated  myself  in  my  caleche,  with  my  children,  and  drove  off"; 
but  scarcely  had  wo  reached  it  before  I  discovered  five  or  six  armed  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hudson.  Instinctively  I  threw  my  children  down  in  the  caleche,  and  then  coneoaled 
myself  with  them.  At  this  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  wounded  an  already  wounded 
English  soldier,  who  was  behind  me  Poor  fellow !  I  pitied  him  exceedingly,  but  at  this 
moment  had  no  power  to  relieve  him 

"  A  terrible  cannonade  Has  commenced  by  the  enemy  against  the  house  in  which  I  sought 
to  obtain  shelter  for  myselt  and  children  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were 
in  it.  Alas  1  it  contained  none  but  woundid  and  women, 
sort  to  the  cellar  for  refuge  and  m  one  corner  of  this  I 
remained  the  whole  day  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  thiir  heads  m  my  lap  and  in  the  same  situation  I 
passed  a  sleepless  night'  Eleven  cannon  balls  paseid 
through  the  house  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  them  roll 
away  One  poor  soldiir  who  was  Ijing  on  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  leg  amputated  was  struck  by 
a  shot    which  cirried  away  his  other      his  comrades  had  lklla*  of  ik«    kidbsci.    odsi 

left  him  and  when  we  went  to  his  assistance  we  found  him  in  a  corner  of  the  room  into 
-  which  he  had  crept  more  dead  than  alive  scarcelj  breathing  '  My  reflections  on  the  dan 
ger  to  which  my  husband  was  expow^  now  agonized  me  exLcedingly  and  the  thoughts  of 
my  children  and  the  necessitj  of  struggling  for  their  preservation  alone  sustained  me 


'  The  cellar  is  abont  fifteen  by  thirty  feet  in 
'  The  place  where  this  boll  entered  is  see 
pictare  by  a  small  black  spot. 


3,  Bnd  lighted  and  ventilated  by  two  small  windows  only, 
der  the  window  near  the  comer,  and  designated  in  the 
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■  "  The  ladies  of  tho  army  who  were  with  me  were  Mrs.  Hftmage,  a  Mrs.  Kennels  the 
widow  of  ft  lieutenant  who  was  killed,  and  the  lady  of  the  commissary.  Major  Harnage, 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennels  made  a  little  room  in  a  corner  with  curtains  to  it,  and  wished  to 
do  the  same  for  me,  but  I  preferred  being  near  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  off  my 
women  slept,  and  oppoaite  to  us  three  English  officers,  who,  though  wounded,  were  determ- 
ined not  to  he  left  behind ;  one  of  them  wa£. Captain  Green,  an  aid-de^tamp  to  Major-gen- 
eral Phillips,  a  very  valuable  officer  and  moat  agreeable  man.  They  each  made  me  a  most 
Baored  promise  not  to  leave  me  behind,  and,  in  case  of  sudden  retreat,  that  they  would  each 
of  them  take  one  of  my  children  on  his.  horse  ;  and  for  myself  one  of  my  husband's  was  in 

constant  readiness The  want  of  water  distressed  us  much ;  at  length  we 

found  a  soldier's  wife  who  had  courage  enough  to  fetch  ua  some  from  the  river,  an  office 
nobody  else  would  undertake,  as  the  Americana  shot  at  every  person  who  approached  it ; 
but,  out  of  respect  for  her  sex,  they  never  molested  her. 

"  I  now  occupied  myself  through  the  day  in  attending  the  wounded  ;  I  made  them  tea 
and  coffee,  and  often  shared  my  dinner  with  them,  for  which  they  offered  me  a  thousand 
expressions  of  gratitude.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer  came  to  our  cellar,  who  had  scarcely 
the  power  of  holding  himself  upright,  and  we  concluded  he  was  dying  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment ;  I  was  happy  io  offering  him  my  dinner,  which  strengthened .  him,  and  procured  me 
his  friendship.  I  now  undertook  the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  another  aid-de-camp  of  Gen- 
eral PhiUipa ;  he  had  received  a  muaket-ball  through  both  cheeks,  which  in  its  course  had 
knocked  out  several  of  his  teeth  and  cut  his  tongue ;  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  month, 
the  matter  which  ran  from  his  wound  almost  choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take  any 
tiourishntent  except  a  little  soup  or  something  liquid.  We  had  some  Hhenish  wine,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  the  acidity  of  it  would  cleanse  his  wound,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  it.  He 
took  a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  effect  that  his  cure  soon  followed  ;  thus  I  added 
another  to  my  stock  of  friends,  and  derived  a  satisfaction  which,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings, 
served  to  tranqiiilize  me  and  diminish  their  acuteness. 

■<  One  day  General  Fhillips  accompanied  my  husband,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  on  a  visit 
to  us.  The  general,  after  having  beheld  our  situation,  said  to  him,  '  I  would  not  for  ten 
thousand  guineas  come  again  to  this  place  ;  my  heart  is  almost  broken.' 

'■  In  this  horrid  situation  we  remained  six  days ;  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  now  spoken 
ef,  and  eventually  took  place." 

The  baroness,  in  the  simple  language  of  ber  narrative,  thus  hears  testimony  to  the  gen- 
erous courtesy  of  the  American  officers,  and  to  the  true  nobility  of  character  of  General 
Schuyler  in  particular  :  "  My  husband  sent  a  message  to  me  to  come  over  to  him  with  my 
children.  I  seated  myself  once  more  in  my  dear  caleche,  and  then  rode  through  the  Amer- 
ican camp.  As  I  passed  on  1  observed,  and  this  was  a  great  consolation  to  me,  that  no  one 
eyed  me  with  looks  of  resentment,  but  they  all  greeted  ub,  and  even  showed  compassion  in 
their  countenances  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  small  children.  I  was,  I  confess,  afraid 
to  go  arer  to  the  enemy,  as  it  was  quite  a  new  situation  to  me.  When  I  drew  near  the 
tents  ft  handsome  man  approached  and  met  me,  took  my  children  from  the  caleche,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  th^n,  which  affected  me  almost  to  tears.  '  You  tremble,'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  ;  '  be  not  afraid.'  '  No,'  I  answered,  '  you  seem  so  kind  and  tender 
to  my  children,  it  inspires  me  with  courage.'  He  now  led  me  to  the  tent  of  General  Gates, 
where  I  found  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who  were  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
former,  Burgoyne  said  to  me,  '  Never  mind  ;  your  sorrows  have  now  an  end.'  I  answered 
him  that  I  should  be  reprehensible  to  have  any  cares,  as  he  had  none  ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  him  on  such  friendly  footing  with  General  Gates.  All  the  generals  remained  to  dine 
with  General  Gates. 

"  The  same  gentleman  who  received  me  so  kindly  now  came  and  said  to  me,  '  Yon  will 
be  very  much  embarrassed  to  eat  with  all  these  gentlemen ;  come  with  your  children  to 
my  tent,  where  I  will  ipreyare  for  you,  a  frugal  dinner,  and  give  it  with  a  free  will.'  I 
Bsid,  '  You  are  certainly  a  hudand  and  a  father,  you  have  shoum  me  so  much  kindness.' 
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I  now  found  that  he  was  G-bneral  Schuyler      He  treated  me  with  excellent  amoked 
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tongue,  beef-steaks,  potatoes,  and  good  bread  and  butter  !  Nerer  could  I  have  wished  to  eat 
a  better  dinner ;  I  was  content ;  I  saw  all  around  me  were  so  likewise ;  and,  what  was 
better  than  all,  my  husband  was  out  of  danger, 

"  When  we  had  dined  he  told  me  his  residence  was  at  Albany,  and  that  General  Bur- 
goyne  intended  to  honor  him  as  his  guest,  and  invited  myself  and  children  to  do  eo  likewise.  I 
asked  my  husband  how  I  should  act ;  he  told  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  As  it  was  two 
days'  journey  there,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  a  place  which  was  about  three  hours'  ride  distant. 

"  Some  days  after  thia  we  arrived  at  Albany,  where  we  so  often  wiabed  ourselves  ;  bnt 
we  did  not  enter  it  as  we  expected  we  should — victors  !'  We  were  received  by  the  good 
General  Schuyler,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  not  as  enemies,  but  kind  frienda  ;  and  they  treated 
us  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did  General  Burgoyne,  who  had 
caused  General  Schuyier'a  beautifully-finished  house  to  be  burned.  In  fact,  they  behaved 
like  persons  of  exalted  minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recollections  of  their' own  injuries 
in  the  contemplation  of  our  misfortunes.  General  Burgoyne  was  struck  with  General  Schuy- 
ler's generosity,  and  said  to  him,  '  You  show  me  great  kindness,  though  I  have  done  you 
much  injury.'  '  That  was  the  fate  of  war,'  replied  the  brave  man  ;  '  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.'  " 

General  Schuyler  was  detained  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  and  suite  started  for  Albany. 

n  Alt>any,  surrounded 
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He  wrote  to  hia  wife  to  give  the  En)(Iish  general  the  very  beat  reception  in  her  power. 
"  The  British  commander  was  well  received,"  says  the  Marquis  de  ChaatelluK,'  in  hie  Trav- 
els in  America,  "  by  Mrs.  Schuyler,  and  lodged  in  the  best  apartment  in  the  house.  An 
excelient  supper  was  served  him  in  the  evening,  the  honors  of  which  were  done  with  so 
much  grace  that  he  was  affected  even,  to  tears,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  Indeed,  this  is 
doing  too  much  for  the  man  who  has  ravaged  their  lands  and  bnrned  their  dwellings,'  The 
next  morning  he  was  reminded  of  his  misfortunes  by  an  incident  that  would  have  amused  any 
one  else.  His  bed  was  prepared  in  a  large  room  ;  but  as  he  had  a  numerous  suite,  or  family, 
several  mattresses  were  spread  on  the  floor  for  some  officers  to  sleep  near  him.  Schuvler's 
second  son,  a  little  fellow  about  seven  years  old,  very  arch  and  forwarl  but  \ery  amiable 
was  running  all  the  morning  about  the  house.  Opening  the  door  of  the  saloon  he  burst  out 
a  laughing  on  seeing  all  the  English  collected,  and  shut  it  after  him  exclaiming  \ou  are 
all  my  prisoners  I'      This  innocent  cruelty  rendered  them  more  melancholy  than  before 

"We  next  visited  the  headquarters  of  General  Gates,  south  of  the  Fish  Creek  delineated  ou 
page  75.     On  our  way  we  passed  the  spot,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  creek 
where  Lovelace,  a  prominent  Tory,  was  hung.     It  is  upon  the  high  bluff"  jr^ 

seen  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  annexed  sketch,  which  i*  as  taken  __^  -  ""^^^ 

from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  rebuilt  majision  of  General  bchuylei       -""*^     =r-^^^ 

Lovelace  was  a  fair  tyjie  of  his  class  the  bitterest  and  most  impla  ~~ 

cable  foes  of  the  republicans      There  were  n  an}  _^_^  -J 

Tories  who  were  so  from  pn  c  pie  and  re 
fused  to  take  sides  against  tl  e  pare  t  coun 
try  from  honest  convictions  of  the  wrong 
liilnesB  of  such  a  course .  They  looked  upo 
the  Whigs  as  rebels  against  th  severe  gn 
condemned  the  war  as  unnatural,  and  re- 
garded the  final  result  as  surely  disastrous 
to  those  who  had  lifted  up  the  arm  of  oppo- 
sition. Their  opinions  were  courteously  but  firmly  expressed  ;  they  took  every  opportunity 
to  dissuade  their  friends  and  neighbors  from  participation  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  by  all  their 
words  and  acts  discouraged  the  insurgent  movement.  But  they  shouldered  no  musket  girded 
on  no  Bword,  piloted  no  secret  expedition  against  the  republicans."  They  were  passive,  noble- 
minded  men,  and  deserve  our  respect  for  their  consistency  and  our  commiseration  for  their 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  no  distinction  between  the  man  of  honest  opin- 
ions and  the  marauder  with  no  opinions  at  all. 

There  was  another  class  of  Tories,  governed  by  the  footpad's  axiom,  that  "  might  makes 
right."  They  were  Whigs  when  royal  power  was  weak,  and  Tories  when  royal  power  was 
strong.  Their  god  was  mammon,  and  they  offered  up  human  sacrifices  in  abundance  upon 
its  altars.  Cupidity  and  its  concomitant  vices  governed  ail  their  acts,  and  the  bonds  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affection  were  too  weak  to  restrain  their  fostered  barbarism.  Those  born  in 
the  same  neighborliood  ;  educated  (if  at  all)  in  the  same  school ;  admonished,  it  may  be,  by 
the  same  pastor,  seemed  to  have  their  hearts  suddenly  closed  to  every  feeling  of  friendship  or 
of  love,  and  became  as  relentless  robbers  and  murderers  of  neighbors  and  friends  as  the  sav- 
ages of  the  wilderness.  Of  this  claas  was  Thomas  Lovelace,  who,  for  a  time,  became  a  ter- 
ror to  his  old  neighbors  and  friends  in  Saratoga,  his  native  district. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Lovelace  went  to  Canada,  and  there  confederated  with 

five  other  persons  from  his  own  county  to  come  down  into  Saratoga  and  abduct,  plunder,  or 

He  was  brave,  expert,  and  cautious.     His  quarters  were  in 

es  from  the  residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  at  Do-ve-gat, 

junningly  concealed.     Robberies  were  frequent,  and  several 

General  Schuyler's  house  was  robbed,  and  an  attempt  was 


betray  their  former  n 
a  large  swamp  about  five  ni 
but  his  place  of  rendezvous  w 
inhabitants  were  carried  off. 


*  A  French  officer,  v 
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made  by  Lovelace  and  his  oompanioBB  to  cany  off  Colonel  Van  Vechten ;  but  the  active 
vigilance  of  General  Stark,  then  in  oommand  of  the  barracks  north  of  the  Fish  Creek,'  in 
furnishing  the  colonel  with  a  guard,  frustrated  the  marauder's  plana.  Intimations  of  his  in- 
tentions and  of  his  place  of  concealment  were  given  to  Captain  Dunham,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  militia  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  at  ouce  summoned  his  lieutenant,  ensign, 
orderly,  and  one  private  to  his  house."  At  dark  they  proceeded  to  the  "  Big  Swamp,"  three 
miles  distant,  where  two  Tory  families  resided.  They  separated  to  reconnoiter,  but  two  of 
them.  Green  and  Guiles,  got  lost.  The  other  three  kept  together,  and  at  dawn  discovered 
Lovelace  and  his  party  in  a  hut  covered  over  with  boughs,  just  drawing  on  their  stockings. 
The  three  Americans  crawled  cautiously  forward  till  near  the  hut,  when  they  sprang  upon  1 
log  with  a  shout,  leveled  their  muskets,  and  Dunham  exclaimed,  "  Surrender,  or  you  are  all 
dead  men  I"  There  was  no  time  for  parley,  and,  believing  that  the  Americans  were  upon 
them  in  force,  they  came  out  one  by  one  without  arms,  and  were  marched  by  their  captors  to 
General  Stark  at  the  barracks.  They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  spies,  traitors,  and 
robbers,  and  Lovelace,  who  was  considered  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  was  sen- 
tenced to  he  hung.  He  complained  of  injustice,  and  claimed  the  leniency  due  to  a  prisoner 
of  war  ;  but  his  plea  was  disallowed,  and  three  days  afterward  he  was  hung  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill  a}  the  place  delineated,  during  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  accompanied 
by  vivid  lightning  and  clashing  thunder-peals.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by 
the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  captors  of  Lovelace  and  his  accomplices. 

The  place  where  Gates  and  Burgoyne  had  their  first  interview  (delineated  on  page  8-1) 
is  about  half  way  between  the  Fish  Creek  and  Gates's  headquarters.  After  visiting  these 
localities,  we  returned  to  the  village,  and  spent  an  hour  upon  the  ground  where  the  British 
army  laid  down  their  arms.  This  locality  I  have  already  noted,  and  will  not  detain  the 
reader  longer  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  plain  whereon  this  event  took  place  formed 
a  part  of  the  extensive  meadows  of  General  Schuyler,  and  to  relate  a  characteristic  adven- 
ture which  occurred  there. 

While  the  British  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fish  Creek,  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cers' horses  were  let  loose  in  the  meadows  to  feed.  An  expert  swimmer  among  the  Amer- 
icans who  swarmed  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  Hudson,  obtained  permission  to  go  across  and' 
capture  one  of  the  horses.  He  swam  the  river,  seized  and  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  recrossing  the  stream  unharmed,  amid  a  volley  of  bullets  from  a  party 
of  British  soldiers.  Shouts  greeted  him  as  he  returned  ;  and,  when  rested,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  go  for  another,  teUing  the  captain  that  he  ought  to  have  a  horse  to  ride  as  well 
as  a  private.  Again  the  adventurous  soldier  was  among  the  herd,  and,  unscathed,  returned 
with  an  exceedingly  good  match  for  the  first,  and  presented  it  to  his  commander.' 

Bidding  our  kind  friend  and  guide  adieu,  we  left  Schuylerville  toward  evening,  in  a  pri- 
vate carriage,  for  Fort  Miller,  six  miles  further  up  the  Hudson.  The  same  beautiful  and 
diversified  scenery,  the  same  prevailing  quiet  that  charmed  ns  all  the  way  from  Waterford, 
still  surrounded  us ;  and  the  river  and  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  through  which  it  flows, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  high  undulations  or  abrupt  pyramidal  hills,  which  cast  lengthened 
shadows  in  the  evening  sun  across  the  meadows,  presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  luxurious 
repose.  We  crossed  the  Hudson  upon  a  long  bridge  built  on  strong  abutments,  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  Schuylerville,  at  the  place  where  Burgoyne  and  his  army  crossed  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1777.  The  river  is  here  quite  broad  and  shallow,  and  broken  by  fre- 
quent rifts  and  rapids. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  IWiller  vUlage,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  between  five  and  «x 
o'clock  ;  and  while  awaiting  supper,  preparatory  tu  an  evening  canal  voyage  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, nine  miles  above,  I  engaged  a  water-man  to  row  me  across  to  the  western  bank,  to 
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view  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  He  waa  a  very  obliging  man,  and  well  acquaioted  with  the 
localities  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was  rather  deficient  in  historical  knowledge.  His  at- 
tamptB  to  relate  the  events  connected  with  the  old  fort  and  its  vicinity  were  amusing  ;  fot 
Putnam's  ambuih  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  defeat  of  Pyles  by  Lee,  in  North  Carolina, 
with  a  alight  tincture  of  correct  narrative,  were  blended  together  as  parta  of  an  event  which 
occurred  at  Fort  Miller, 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  just  above  the  rapids,  A  dam  for  milling  purposes  spans  the 
Itream,  causing  a  sluggish  current  and  deeper  water  for  more  than  two  miles  above.  Here 
was  the  toene  of  one  of  Putnam'a  daring  exploits.  While  a  major  in  the  English  provincial 
army,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  Hevolution,  ho  was  lying  in  a  bateau  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  waa  suddenly  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  could  not  croaa  the 
river  awiftly  enough  to  escape  the  balls  of  their  rifles,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
go  down  the  foaming  rapids.  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  fixed,  and,  to  the  astoniahment  of 
the  aavagea,  he  steered  directly  down  the  current,  amid  whirling  eddies  and  over  shelving  rocka. 
In  a  few  moments  his  vessel  cleared  the  rush  oi'  waters,  and  was  gliding  upon  the  smooth  cur- 
rent below,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  weapons  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  feat  they  never  dated  at- 
tempt, and  Superstition  convinced  them  that  he  was  so  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  it  would 
be  BO  afiront  to  Manitou  to  attempt  to  kill  him  with  powder  and  ball.  Other  Indiana  of  the 
tribe,  however,  aoon  afterward  gave  practical 
evidence  of  their  unbelief  in  such  interposition. 
There  ia  not  a  vestige  of  Fort  Miller  left, 
and  maize,  and  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  vinea 
were  flourishing  where  the  nial  forces  of  Sir 
Wdliam  Johnson  and  the  Baron  Dieskau  al 
temately  paraded  At  the  toot  of  the  hill  a 
few  rods  below  where  the  tort  stood  is  a  part 
oi  the  trench  and  bank  of  a  redoubt  and  this 
IS  all  that  remains  even  of  the  outworks  of 
the  fortification 

An  eighth  of  a  mile  westward  is  Bloody 
Run  a  stream  which  comes  leaping  in  epark 
ling  cascades  Irom  the  hills  and  aflords  fine 
trout  iishmg  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  whde  the  Fnglish  had  poi^session  of 
the  fort  IB  17^9,  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  gar 
nson  went  out  to  fish  at  the  place  represented 
in  the  picture.  The  hills,  now  cultivated  were 
.then  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  aiforded  the 
Indians  excellent  ambush.  A  troop  of  savages 
l)ring  near,  sprang  silently  from  their  covert  upon 
the  fishers,  and  bore  ofi"  nine  reeking  scilpa  be 
fore  those  who  escaped  could  reach  the  iort  and 
give  the  al^riS. 

This  clear  mountain  stream  enters  the  Hudson 
a  little  above  Fort  Miller,  where  the  river  makes 
a  sudden  curve,  and  where,  before  the  erection  of 
the  dam  at  the  rapida,  it  waa  quite  shallow  and  f      m         p    "^"  i 

usually  fordable.     This  was  the  crossing  place 

for  the  armies ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  logs  and  atones  upon  the  shore  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  "  King's  Road"  leading  to  the  fording-place.     They  are  now  sub- 


'  This  view  ia  taken  from  the  site  of  the  fort,  looking  northward.     The  fort  waa  ii 
berland.     It  was  bnilt  of  logs  aai  earth,  and  waa  never  a  post  of  great  importanct 


the  town  of  Northum- 
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merged,  the  river  having  been  made  deeper  by  the  dam  ;  but  when  the  water  is  limpid  they 
can  be  plainly  seen.  It  waa  twilight  before  we  reached  the  village  on  the  eastera  shore. 
We  supped  and  repaired  to  the  packet  office,  wheie  we  waited  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  the  shrill  notes  of  a  tin  horn  brayed  out  the  annunciation  of  a  packet  nearer 
Its  deck  was  covered  with  passengers,  for  the  interesting  ceremony  of  converting  the  dining- 
room  into  a  dormitory,  oi  swinging  the  hammocks  or  berths  and  selecting  their  occupants,- 
had  commenced,  and  all  were  driven  out,  much  to  their  own  comfort,  but,  strange  to  say, 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  who  lazily  preferred  a  sweltering  lounge  in  the  cabin  to  thv 
delights  of  tresh  air  and  the  bright  starlight.  Having  no  interest  in  the  scramble  for  beds, 
we  enjoyed  the  evening  breeze  and  the  eKcitement  of  the  tiny  tumult.  My  companion,  fear- 
ing the  exhalations  upon  the  night  air,  did  indeed  finally  seek  shelter  in  one  end  of  the  cabin, 
but  was  driven,  with  two  other  young  ladies,  into  the  captain's  state-room,  to  allow  tha 
"hands"  to  have  full  play  in  making  the  beds.  Imprisoned  against  their  will,  the  ladies 
made  prompt  restitution  to  themselves  by  drawing  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  sarsaparilla  and 
sipping  its  contents,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  a  meek  old  dame,  the  mother  of  one  of 
ihe  girls,  who  was  sure  it  was  "  bed-bug  pizen,  or  some- 
thing a  peaky  sight  worse."  We  landed  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  midnight,  and  took  lodgings  at  a  small  but 
tidily-kept  tavern  close  by  the  canal. 

Fort  Edward  was  a  military  post  of  considerable  im- 
portance during  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the 
Revolution.'  The  locality,  previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  fortress,  was  called  the  first  carnfing-place,  being 
the  iirst  and  nearest  point  on  the  Hudson  where  the 
troops,  stores,  &c.,  were  landed  while  passing  to  or  from 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  The  fort  was  built  in  1755,  when 
six  thousand  troops  were  collected  there,  under  Generai 
Lyman,  waiting  the  arrival  of  General  Johnson,  the  com- 

tr^»A,ja        ■■    -- -— ""        f    mander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  agamstTiconderoga  and 
L-^^a  jl    Crown  Point,     It  was  at  first  called  Fort  Lyman,  in 

'   inor  of  the  general  who  superintended  its  e 


n  that  the  fi 


of  Ihe  Sevi\ 


'  I  refer  partienlarly  to  tho  war  between  England  and  France,  commonly  called.  In  Europe,  the  Snm 
ytart'  War.  It  was  declared  on  the  9lh  of  June,  1756,  and  ended  with  the  treaty  at  Paris,  concluded 
and  signed  February  10th,  1763.  It  extended  to  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations  in  America,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  much  vigor  here  until  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  In  1759,  and  tha  entire  suhjugalion  of 
Canada  by  the  English.  The  French  managed  to  enlist  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  theit 
favor,  who  were  allied  with  thera  against  the  Britons.  It  is  for 
Yiart'  War  in  America  was  called  by  the  colonists  the  "  Frencli 
and  Indian  War."  1  would  here  mention  incidentally  that  that 
war  cost  Great  Britain  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  laid  one  of  the  largest  foundation  stones  of  that  national 
debt  under  which  she  now  groans.  It  was  twenty  millions  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Maiy,  in  169T,  and  was  then  thooght 
to  be  enormous  i  in  1840  it  was  about  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollBJS  \ 

°  Explanation  :  a  ci  n  a  a  a,  six  cannons  ;  A,  the  barracks ; 
B,  the  store-house  J  C,  the  hospital;  D,  the  magazine;  £,  a 
flanker;  F,  a  bridge  across  Fort  Edward  Creek;  and  G,  a 
balm  of  Gilead  tree  which  then  overshadowed  the  massive 
water-gate.  That  Ireo  is  still  standing,  a  raojeslio  relic  of  the 
past,  amid  the  surrounding  changes  m  nature  and  art.  It  is 
directly  upon  the  high  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  its  branches, 
heavily  foliated  when  I  was  there,  spread  very  high  and  wide. 
At  the  union  below  its  three  trunk 
twenty  feet  in  circumference. 


-isaaife'i 
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Dtrlng  FmI  of  PuUun  U  Fort  Edward  Jana  M'Crsa  Tree,  Sir  WilUam  JohnioD  mi  hli  Title.  FoRiflcallaiu. 

Vas  built  of  lege  and  earth,  sixteen  feet  high  and  twenty-two  feet  thick,  and  Btood  at  the 
junction  of  Fort  Edward  Creek  and  the  HudsoD  B.iver,  From  the  cieek,  around  the  fort  to 
the  riTer,  was  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  designated  in  the  engraving  by  the  dark  dotted  part 
outside  of  the  black  baes. 

There  are  stilt  very  prominent  traces  of  the  banks  and  fosse  of  the  fort,  but  the  growing 
Tillage  will  soon  spread  over  and  obliterate  them  forever.  Already  a  garden  was  within 
the  lines  ;  and  the  old  parade-ground,  wherein  Sir  William  Johnson  strutted  in  the  haughty 
ptide  of  a  victor  by  accident.'  was  desecrated  by  beds  of  beets,  parsley,  radishes,  and  onions. 

Fort  Edward  was  the  theater  of  another  daring  achievement  by  Putnam.  In  the  win- 
ter of  ]  756  the  barracks,  then  near  the  northwestern  bastion,  took  fire.  The  magazine  was 
only  twelve  feet  distant,  and  contained  three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Attempts  were 
made  to  batter  the  barracks  to  the  ground  with  heavy  cannons,  but  without  success,  Put- 
nam, who  was  stationed  upon  B,ogers's  Island,  in  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  fort,  hurried 
thither,  and,  taking  his  station  on  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  ordered  a  line  of  soldiers  to  hand 
him  water.  But,  despite  his  efforts,  the  flames  raged  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  magazine.  The  commandant.  Colonel  Haviland,  seeing  his  danger,  ordered  him  down  ; 
but  the  brave  major  did  not  leave  his  perilous  post  until  the  fabric  began  to  totter.  He 
then  leaped  to  the  ground,  placed  himself  between  the  falling  building  and  the  magazine, 
and  poured  on  water  with  all  his  might.  The  external  planks  of  the  magazine  were  con- 
sumed, and  there  was  only  a  thin  partition  between  the  flames  and  the  powder.  But  Put- 
nam succeeded  in  subduing  the  flames  and  saving  the  ammunition.  His  hands  and  face 
■were  dreadfully  burned,  his  whole  body  was  more  or  less  blistered,  and  it  was  several  weeks 
before  he  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his  daring  conflict  with  the  fire.' 

The  first  place  of  historic  interest  that  we  visited  at  Fort  Edward  was  the  venerable  and 
blasted'  pine  tree  near  which,  tradition  asserts,  the  unfortunate  Jane  M'Crea  lost  her  life 
while  General  Burgoyne  had  his  encampment  near  Sandy  Hill.  It  stands  upon  the  west 
nde  of  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Edward  lo  Sandy  Hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
canal-lock  in  the  former  village.  The  tree  bad  exhibited  unaccountable  signs  of  decadence 
for  several  years,  and  when  we  visited  it,  it  was  sapless  and  bare.  Its  top  was  torn  off  by 
a  November  gale,  and  almost  every  breeze  diminishes  its  size  by  scattering  its  decayed  twigs. 
The  trunk  is  about  five  feet  in,  diameter,  and  upon  the  bark  is  engraved,  in  bold  letters, 
Jame'M'Chea,  1777-  The  names  of  many  ambitious  visitors  are  intaglioed  upon  it,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  line  "  Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree."  I  carefully  sketched 
all  ita  branches,  and  the  engraving  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  interesting  relic,  as  viewed 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  a  few  years  this  tree,  around  which  history  and  ro- 
manoe  have  clustered  so  many  associations,  will  crumble  and  pass  away  forever. 

The  sad  story  of,  the  unfortuiiate  girl  is  so  interwoven  in  our  history  that  it  has  become  a 
component  part ;  but  it  is  told  with  so  many  variations,  in  essential  and  non-essential  par- 

'  Sir  William  Johnson  had  command  of  the  English  Totces  in  1755,  desiined  to  act  against  Crown  Point. 
He  was  not  remarkable  for  conrage  or  activity.  He  was  attacked  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George  by  the 
French  general,  Deiskau,  and  was  wounded  at  the  oniset.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Major-general 
Lyman,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  who,  b^  his  skill  and  bravery,  secured  a  victory  over  the  French  and 
Indians.  General  Johnson,  however,  had  the  honor  and  reward  thereof.  In  his  mean  jealousy  he  gave 
General  Lyman  no  praise ;  and  the  British  king  {George  II,)  made  him  a  baronet,  end  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  give  the  title  becoming  dignity. 
HOTi.— As  I  (hell  have  frequent  DCCUlaD  to  emploj'  tecbolol  lemia  used  In  fortiAcBtloiu,  [  here  gjie  a  dla«nm,  which,  with 

«Xj  MQlinnofafortilictition.    The  miH  ofearth.ojc  ii(/#  A,(ormi  the  niMpirt>rith 

.^^-^^  Y   •> — f  i"  pai-Opel ;  n  Ha  tiiH  interior  alope  of  the  rampart ;  t  c  is  the  urrc-plan  of  the  ram- 

.Ji£^ EJLJt. .A. ^M  pan,  on  which  the  troopi  and  cannun  are  placed ;  d  e  ii  the  Jravams,  or  Blep,  on 

■^ "  which  the  Boldiera  mounl  to  fire  over  the  parapet;  >/s^ii  Ihe  parapet ;  yiiattie 

ID  n  la  the  eoptrid  loajp,  baving  a  banqoetle 
nd  the  outer  ditch  are  called  rarMli,  and 
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ticiilars,  that  much  of  the  narratives 
dian  abduction,  resulting  in  death, 
having  its  counterpart  in  a  hund- 
red like  occurrences,  haa  been  gar- 
nished with  all  the  high  coloring 
of  a  romantic  iove  story.  Il  seems 
a  pity  to  spoil  the  romance  of  the 
matter,  but  truth  always  makes  sail 
havoc  tvith  the  frost-work  of  the  im- 
agination, and  sternly  demands  the 
homage  of  the  historian's  pen. 

All  accounts  agree  that  Miss 
M*Crea  was  staying  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  M'Neil,  near  the  fort,  at 
.e  of  the  tragedy.  A  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs  M'Nwl  (Mrs 
F — n)  IB  now  himg  at  Fort 
Edward  and  from  her  I  re- 
cened  a  minute  account  ot  the 
whole  transaction  as  she  had  heard 
it  a  thousand  times  from  her 
grandmother  She  is 
remarkable  intelligence  about  sixty 
\ears  old  AVhen  I  was  at  Fort 
Edward  she  was  on  a  visit  with 
her  sister  at  Glenn  s  Fallo  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  go  direct  to 
Whitehall  on  Lake  Champlain 
by  way  of  Fort  Ann  but  the  tra 
ditionary  accounts  in  the  neigh 


e  have  is  evidently  pure  fiction  ;  a  single  tale  of  In- 


horhood  ot  the  event  in  question  were  so  eontrslictory  of  the  books  and  I  received  such  as 
surances  that  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  Mrs,  F — n,  that,  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  if  possible,  we  went  to  Lake  Champlain  by  way  of 
Glenn's  Falls  and  Lake  George.  After  considerable  search  at  the  falls,  I  found  Mrs.  F — n, 
and  the  following  is  her  relation  of  the  tragedy  at  Fort  Edward  : 

Jane  M'Crea  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Jersey  City,  oppo- 
site New  York  ;  and  while  Mrs.  M'Neil  (then  the  wife  of  a  former  husband  named  Camp- 
bell) was  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy  had  grown  up  between 
Jenny  and  her  daughter.  After  the  death  of  Campbell  (which  occurred  at  sea)  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell married  M'Neil,     He,  too,  was  lost  at  sea,  and  she  removed  with  her  family  to  an  estate 
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owned  by  him  a.t  Fort  Edward.  Mr.  M'Crea,  who  was  a  widower,  died,  and  Jane  went  to 
Utb  with  her  brother  near  Fort  Edward,  where  the  intimacy  of  former  years  with  Mra. 
M'Neil  and  her  daughter  was  renewed,  and  Jane  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Mrs.  M'Neil'g 
houee.  Near  her  brother's  lived  a  family  named  Jones,  conBisting  of  a  widow  and  sii  sons, 
and  between  Jenny  and  David  Jones,  a  gay  young  man,  a  feeling  of  friendship  budded  and 
ripened  into  reciprocal  love.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  Joneses  took  the  royal  aide  of  the 
question,  and  David  and  hie  brother  Jonathan  went  to  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1776. 
They  raised  a  company  of  about  sixty  men,  under  pretext  of  re-enforcing  the  American  gar- 
rison at  Ticonderoga,  but  they  went  further  down  the  lake  and  joined  the  British  garrison  at 
Jooe  1,  Cmvm  Point.  When  Burgoyne  collected  his  forces  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
''"'■  Champlain,  David  and  Jonathan  Jones  were  among  them.  Jonathan  was  made 
captain  and  David  a  lieutenant  in  Lhe  division  under  General  Eraser,  and  at  the  tiniie  in  ques- 
tion they  were  with  the  British  army  near  Sandy  Hill.  Thus  far  all  accounts  nearly  agree. 
The  brother  of  Jenny  was  a  Whig,  and  prepared  to  move  to  Albany ;  but  Mrs.  M'Neil, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Eraser  (killed  at  Stillwater),  was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  intended 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward.  When  the  British  were  near,  Jenny  was  at  Mrs.  McNeil's,  and 
lingered  there  even  after  repealed  solicitations  from  her  brother  to  return  to  his  house,  five 
tailes  further  down  the  river,  to  be  ready  to  flee  when  necessity  should  compel.  A  faint 
hope  that  she  might  meet  her  lover  doubtless  was  the  secret  of  her  tarrying.  At  last  her 
brother  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  her  to  join 
him,  and  she  promised  to  go  down  in  a  large 
bateau'  which  was  expected  to  leave  with 
several  families  on  the  following  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  black     jniyjj, 
servant  boy  belonging  to  Mrs.  M'Neil       ^"''■ 
espied  some  Indians  stealthily  approaching  the 
house,  and,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  inmates, 
"  "■■""  "'"- ^-  he  fled  to  the  fott,  about  eighty  rods  distant. 

Mrs.  M'Neil's  daughter,  the  young  friend  of  Jenny,  and  mother  of  my  informant,  was  with 
some  friends  in  Argyle,  and  the  family  consisted  of  only  the  widow  and  Jenny,  two  small 
children,  and  a  black  female  servant.  As  usual  at  that  time,  the  kitchen  stood  a  few  feet 
from  the  house  ;  and  when  the  alarm  wu  given  the  black  woman  snatched  up  the  children, 
fled  to  the  kitchen,  and  retreated  through  a  tiap-door  to  the  cellar.'  Mrs.  M'Xeil  and  Jenny 
followed,  but  the  former  being  aged  and  very  corpulent,  and  the  latter  young  and  agile,  Jenny 
reached  the  trap-door  first.  Before  Mrs.  M'Neil  could  fully  descend,  the  Indians  were  in 
the  house,  and  a  powerful  savage  seized  her  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  up.  Another 
went  into  the  cellar  and  brought  out  Jenny,  but  the  black  face  of  the  negro  woman  was 
not  seen  in  the  dark,  and  she  and  the  children  remained  unharmed. 

With  the  two  women  the  savages  started  off,  on  the  road  toward  Sandy  Hill,  for  Bur- 
goyne's  camp  ;  and  when  they  came.to  the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  which  the  pine  tree  stands, 
where  the  road  forked,  they  caught  two  horses  that  were  grazing,  and  attempted  to  place 
their  prisoners  upon  them.  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  on  the  horse  easily,  and 
as  she  signified  by  signs  that  she  could  not  ride,  two  stout  Indians  took  her  by  the  arms  and 
hurried  her  up  the  road  over  the  hill,  while  the  others,  with  Jenny  on  the  horse,  went  along 
the  road  running  west  of  the  tree. 

The  negro  boy  who  ran  to  the  fort  gave  the  alarm,  and  a  small  detachment  was  imme- 

'  Bateaux  were  mdely  cooatructed  of  logs  and  planks,  broad  end  witliout  a  keel.  Tbey  had  smatl  draught, 
ani  would  ciuTj  large  loads  in  quite  sbiLow  water.  In  still  water  and  against  currents  tbey  were  pro- 
pelled by  long  driving.poles.  Tbe  ferry-scows  or  flats  on  the  southern  and  western  rivers  ate  very  mueb 
like  tbe  old  bateaux.  They  were  sometimea  Turnished  -with  a  mast  for  lakes  and  other  deep  water,  and 
had  cabins  erected  on  them. 

'  Traces  of  thU  cellar  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  house  are  still  visible  in  tbe  garden  of  Dr.  Norton,  in 
Fort  Edward  village,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  fanuly  by  marriage. 
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Tiweiiriaa, 


^^Jd|^j^"U^ 


diateU  sent  ont  to  efieot  a  rescue.  They  fired  eeveral  volleys  at  the  ladiaos,  but  the  gar-- 
ages  escaped  unharmed  Mr»,  M'Neil  said  that  the  ludians,  who  were  hurrying  her  up  tho 
hill  Beemed  to  watch  the  flash  of  the  guns,  and  several  times  they  threw  her  upon  het  face, 
<it  the  same  time  tailing  down  themselves,  and  she  distinctly  heard  the  balls  whistle  above 
them  W  hen  they  got  above  the  second  hill  from  the  village  the  firing  ceased  ;  they  then 
stopped  stripped  her  of  all  her  garments  except  her  chemise,  and  in  that  plight  ted  her  into 
the  British  camp  There  she  met  her  kinsman  G<^neral  Fraser  and  reproached  hira  bit- 
terlv  for  sending  his  scoundrel  Indiana"  afYer  her  He  dented  all  knowledge  of  her  being 
away  irom  the  fit\  of  ISew  \  ork,  and  took  every  piina  to  make  her  comfortable.  She  waa 
so  large  that  not  a  woman  in  camp  had  a  gown  big  enough  for  her,  so  Fraser  lent  her  hjs 
•.amp  coat  for  a  garment  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  as  a  substitute  for  her  stolen  cap. 

Very  soon  after  Mrs  M  Neil  was  taken  into  the  British  camp  two  parties  of  Indians  ar- 
rived with  scalps      &be  at  once  recognised  the  long  glossj  hair  oi  Tenny,'  and,  though  shud- 
denng  with  horror  boldly  charged  the  savages  with  her  murder  which  they  stoutly  denied. 
They  averred  that  while  hurrying  her  along  the  road  oa 
horseback,  near  the  spring  west  of  the  pitte  tree,  a  bullet 
^^j,  from  one  of  the  American  guns  intended  for  them,  mortally 

wounded  the  poor  girl  and  she  iell  from  the  horse.  Sure 
of  losing  a  prisoner  by  death  they  took  her  scalp  as  the  next 
best  thing  for  them  to  do  and  that  they  bore  in  triumph  to 
the  camp,  to  obtain  the  promised  reward  for  such  trophies. 
Mrs,  M'Neil  alwajs  beheied  the  stury  of  the  Indians  to  be 
true,  for  she  knew  that  they  weie  fired  upon  by  the  detach- 
ment from  the  fort  and  it  was  far  more  to  their  interest  to 
carry  a  prisoner  than  a  scalp  to  the  Briti^  commander,  the 
price  for  the  former,  being  much  greater.  In  fact,  the  In- 
dians were  so  restricted  by  Burgoyne's  humane  instructions 
respecting  the  taking  of  scalps,  that  their  chief  solicitude 
was  to  bring  a  prisoner  alive  and  unharmed  into  the  camp.' 
And  the  probability  that  Miss  M'Crea  was  killed  as  they 
alleged  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  tooli  the  cor- 
pulent Mrs.  M'Neil,  with  much  fatigue  and  difficulty,  un- 
injured to  the  British  lines,  while  Miss  M'Crea,  quite  light 
and  already  on  horsebsLk  might  have  been  carried  off  with  fat  greater  ease. 

It  ■wa'*  known  in  camp  that  Lieutenant  Jones  was  betrothed  to  Jenny,  and  the  story  got 
abroad  that  he  had  sent  the  Indians  for  her,  that  they  quarreled  on  the  way  respecting  the 
reward  he  had  offered,  and  murdered  her  to  settle  the  dispute.  Receiving  high  touches  of 
coloring  as  it  went  from  one  narrator  to  another,  the  sad  story  became  a  tale  of  darkest  hor- 
ror, and  produced  a  deep  and  wide-spread  indignation.  This  was  heightened  by  September  a, 
a  published  letter  from  Gates  to  Burgoyne,  charging  hira  with  allowing  the  In-  ^''"■ 

'  It  was  of  extraordinary  length  and  beauty,  measuring  a  yard  and  a  quarter.  She  was  theti  about 
twenty  years  old,  and  a  very  lovely  girl ;  not  lorelj  in  beauty  of  face,  according  to  the  common  standard 
of  beauty,  but  so  lovely  in  disposition,  so  graceful  in  manners,  and  so  intelligent  in  features,  that  she  was. 
s  favorite  of  al!  who  knew  her,  ' 

'  "I  positively  forbid  bloodshed  when  you  are  not  opposed  in  arms.  Aged  men,  women,  children,  and 
prisoners  must  be  held  sacrod  from  the  knife  and  hatchet,  even  in  the  time  of  actual  conflict.  You  aball 
reeeive  compensation  for  the  prisoners  yon  take,  but  you  shall  be  called  to  accoitiit  for  scalps.  In  con- 
formity and  indolgenee  of  your  customs,  which  have  affixed  an  idea  of  honor  to  such  badges  of  victory,  yon 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  scalps  of  the  dead  when  killed  by  your  fire  and  in  fair  opposition ;  but  on  no 
account,  or  pretense,  or  subtilty,  or  prevarication  are  they  to  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  or  even  the  dy- 
ing ;  and  still  less  pardonable,  if  possible,  wilt  it  be  held  to  kill  men  in  that  condition  on  purpose,  and  upon 
a  supposition  that  this  protection  to  the  woanded  would  be  thereby  evaded." — Exfrael  from  the  Speech  of 
Burgoytu  to  Ihe  Ijidians  aitenibkd  upon  the  Bouquit  River,  June  21,  1777. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  a  living  spring,  a  few  feet  below  the  noted  pine  tree,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is 
seen  near  the  top  of  the  engraving.     The  spring  is  beside  the  old  road,  traces  of  which  may  be  seen. 
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diauH  to  butcher  with  impunity  defenselega  women  and  children.  "  Upward  of  one  hund- 
red men,  women,  and  children,"  eaid  Gates,  "  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians,  to 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood."  Burgoyne  flatly  denied  this  asser- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  case  of  Jane  M-Crea  was  the  only  act  of  Indian  cruelty  of  which 
he  was  informed.  His  information  must  have  been  exceedingly  limited,  for  on  the  same 
day  when  Jenny  lost  her  life  a  party  of  savages  murdered  the  whole  family  of  John  Allen, 
of  Argyle,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  three  children,  a  siater-in-law,  and  three  negroes. 
The  daughter  of  Mrs.  M'Neil.  already  mentioned,  was  then  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen's 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Gilmer,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Allen,  was  a  Tory.  Both  were  afraid  of 
the  savages,  nevertheless,  and  were  preparing  to  flee  to  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the 
massacre  a  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilmer  went  to  assist  Mrs,  Allen  in  preparing  to  move. 
Not  returning  when  expected,  her  father  sent  a  negro  boy  down  for  her.  He  soon  returned, 
screaming,  "  They  are  all  dead — father,  mother,  young  missus,  and  all !"  It  was  too  true. 
That  morning,  while  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  the  Indiana  burst  in  upon  them  and 
slaughtered  every  one,  Mr.  Gilmer  and  his  family  left  in  great  haste  for  Fort  Edward, 
but  proceeded  very  cautiously  for  fear  of  the  savages.  When  near  the  fort,  and  creeping 
■warily  along  a  ravine,  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  very  party  who  had  plundered  Mrs. 
M'Neit's  house  in  the  morning.  They  had  emptied  the  straw  from  the  beds  and  filled  the 
ticks  with  stolen  articles.  Mrs.  M'Neil's  daughter,  who  accompanied  the  fugitive  family, 
saw  her  mother's  looking-glass  tied  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  savages.  They  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  fort  in  safety. 

Burgoyne  must  soon  have  forgotten  this  event  and  the  alarm  among  the  loyalists  because 
of  the  murder  of  a  Tory  and  his  family  ;  forgotten  how  they  flocked  to  his  camp  for  protec- 
tion, and  Fraser's  remark  to  the  frightened  loyalists,  "  It  is  a  conquered  country,  and  we 
muat  wink  at  these  things ;"  and  how  his  own  positive  orders  to  the  Indians,  not  to  molest 
those  having  protection,  caused  many  of  them  to  leave  bim  and  return  to  their  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  all  dark  and  dreadful,  and  Burgoyne  was  willing  to 
retreat  behind  a  false  assertion,  to  escape  the  perils- which  were  sure  to  grow  out  of  an  ad- 
mission of  half  the  truth  of  Gates's  letter.  That  letter,  as  Sparks  justly  remarks,  was  more 
ornate  than  forcible,  and  abounded  more  in  had  taste  than  simplicity  and  pathos  ;  yet  it  was 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  produced  a  lively  impression  in  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Burke,  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  glowing  eloquence,  used  the  story  with  powerful  effect 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  dreadful  tale  familiar  throughout  Earope. 

Burgoyne,  who  was  at  Fort  Ann,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  summoned 
the  Indians  to  council,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  man  who  bore  off  the  scalp,  to 
be  punished  as  a  murderer.  Lieutenant  Jones  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  ut- 
terly disclaimed  any  such  participation  as  the  sending  of  a  letter  to  Jenny,  or  of  an  Indian 
escort  to  bring  her  to  camp.  He  had  no  motive  for  so  doing,  for  the  American  army  was 
then  retreating ;  a  small  guard  only  was  at  Fort  Edward,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  British 
would  have  full  possession  of  that  fort,  when  he  could  have  a  personal  interview  with  her, 
Burgoyne,  instigated  by  motives  of  policy  rather  than  by  judgment  and  inclination,  pardoned 
the  savage  who  ecalped  poor  Jenny,  fearing  that  a  total  defection  of  the  Indians  would  be 
the  result  of  his  punishment.' 

Lieutenant  Jones,  chilled  with  horror  and  broken  in  spirit  by  the  event,  tendered  a  resig-. 
nation  of  his  commission,  but  it  was  refused.  He  purchased  the  scalp  of  his  Jenny,  and 
with  this  cherished  memento  deserted,  with  bis  brother,  before  the  army  reached  Saratoga, 
and  retired  to  Canada.  Various  accounts  have  been  given  respecting  the  subsequent  fate 
of  Lieutenant  Jones.  Some  assert  that,  perfectly  desperate  and  careless  of  life,  he  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  and  was  slain ;  while  others  allege  that 
he  died  within  three  years  afterward,  heart-broken  and  insane.  But  neither  assertion,  is 
true.      While  searching  for  Mrs.  F — n  among  her  friends  at  Glenn's  Falls,  I  called  at  the 

'  Earl  of  Harrington's  Evidence  in  Burgoyne'a  "State  of  Ike  Exprditioii,"  p.  66. 
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house  of  Judge  R — a,  whose  lady  is  related  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Jones.  Her  aunt 
married  a  brother  of  Lieuteaant  Jonea,  and  she  often  heard  this  lady  speak  of  him.  He 
lived  in  Canada  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  death  of  Jenny  was 
a  heavy  blow,  and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  In  youth  he  was  gay  and  exceedingly  gar- 
rulous, but  after  that  terrible  event  he  was  melancholy  and  taciturn.  He  never  married, 
and  avoided  society  as  much  as  business  would  permit.  Toward  the  close  of  July  in  every 
year,  wben  the  anniversary  of  the  tragedy  approached,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his  room 
and  refuse  the  sight  of  any  one ;  and  at  all  times  his  friends  avoided  any  reference  to  the' 
Revolution  in  his  presence. 

At  the  time  of  this  tragical  event  the  American  army  under  General  Schuyler  waa  en- 
camped at  Moses's  Creek,  five  miles  below  Fort  Edward.  One  of  its  two  divisions  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  who  had  just  reached  the  army.  His  divi-  j^i^  jj^ 
sion  included  the  rear-guard  left  at  the  fort.  A  picket-guard  of  one  hfindced  men,  ^"^■ 
under  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten,  was  stationed  on  the  hill  a  little  north  of  the  pine  tree  ; 
and  at  th?  moment  when  the  house  of  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  attacked  and  plundered,  and  he^■ 
self  and  Jenny  were  carried  off,  other  parties  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  same  expedition, 
came  rushing  through  the  woods  from  different  points,  and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Vechten  and  several  others  were  killed  and  their  scalps  borne  off  Their  bodies, 
with  that  of  Jenny,  were  found  by  the  party  that  went  ont  from  the  fort  in  pursuit.  She 
and  the  officer  were  lying  near  together,  close  by  the  spring  already  mentioned,  and  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  pine  tree.  They  were  stripped  of  clothing,  for  plunder  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  savages  to  war.  They  were  home  immediately  to  the  fort,  which  the  Amer- 
icans at  once  evacuated^  and  Jane  did  indeed  go  down  the  river  in  the  bateau  in  which  she 
had  intended  to  embark,  but  not  glowing  with  hfe  and  beauty,  as  was  expected  by  her  fond 
brother.  With  the  deepest  grief,  he  took  charge  of  her  mutilated  corse,  which  was  buried 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  that  of  the  lieutenant,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  about  three  miles  below  Fort  Edward. 

Mrs.  M'Neil  lived  many  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  village  cemetery,  very  naar 
the  ruins  of  the  fort.  In  the  summer  of  1826  the  remains  of  Jenny  were  taken  up  and  de- 
posited in  the  same  grave'with  her.  They  were  followed  by  a  long  train  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  eloquent  but  unfortunate  Hooper 
Cummings  of  Albany,  at  that  time  a  brilliant  light  in  the  American  pulpit,  but  destined, 
Ilk  A  gl  w  g  meteor,  to  go  suddenly  down  into  darkness  and  gloom.  Many  who  were  then 
V  un  ha  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pathetic  discourse  of  that  gifted  man,  who  on  that  oc- 
a  n  n  ade  all  Fort  Edward  weep,"  as  he  delineated  anew  the  sorrowful  picture  of  the 
mn    la        of  youth  and  innocence  upon  the  horrid  altar  of  war, 

A  plain  white  marble  slab,  about  three  feet  high, 
with  the  sinuple  inscription  Jane  M-Crea,  marks 
the  spot  of  her  interment.  Wear  by,  as  seen  in  the 
picture,  is  an  antique  brown  stone  slab,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
,  M'Neil's  first  husband,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.'  Several  others  of  the 
same  name  lie  near,  members  of  the  family  of  Don- 
ald Campbell,  a  brave  Scotchman  who  was  with 
...       -^v— .  Montgomery  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  m  1775. 

We  lingered  long  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring  before  departing  for  the  village  burial- 
ground  where  the  remains  of  Jenny  resl.     As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  we  saw  two  or 

'  The  following  is  the  insoriplion  ; 

Here  Lyes  The  Body  of  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Inversaw,  Esqii,,  Maior  to  the  Old  HiOBLAnv 
Regt,,  Aged  55  Years,  Who  Died  The  niu  July,  1758.  of  The  Wounds  He  Received  in  the 
OGA  OH  Carillon  the  Stu  July,  1758, 
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throe  peraooB  with  a  horee  and  wa^n,  slowly  ascending  the  hill  Jrom  the  village.  In  the 
wagon,  upon  a.  mattress,  was  a  young  girl  who  had  been,  struck  by  lightning,  two  days  be- 
fore, while  drawing  water  from  a  well.'  Although  alive,  her  senaea  were  all  paralyzed  by 
the  ihook,  and  her  Borrowing  father  was  carrying  her  home,  perhaps  to  die.  With  brief 
words  of  consoling  hope,  we  stepped  up  and  looked  upon  the  stricken  one.  Her  breathing 
was  soft  and  slow — a  hectic  glow  was  upon  each  cheek  ;  but  all  else  of  her  fair  young  face 
waB  pale  as  alabaster  except  her  lips.  It  was  grievous,  even  to  a  stranger,  to  look  upon  a 
youDg  life  eo  suddenly  prostrated,  and  we  turned  sadly  away  to  go  to  the  grave  of  another, 
who  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood  was  also  smitten  to  the  earth,  not  by  the  lightning 
from  Heaven,  but  by  the  arm  of  warring  man. 

The  village  burial-ground  Is  near  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  was  thickly  strewn  with  wild 
flowers.  We  gathered  a  bouquet  from  the  grave  of  Jenny,  and  preserved  it  for  the  eye  of 
the  curious  in  an  impromptu  herbarium  made  of  a  city  newspaper,  A  few  feet  from  her 
"  narrow  house"  is  the  grave  of  Colonel  Robert  Cochran,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  commaading  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  Bunender.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  and 
waB  warmly  attached  to  the  American  cauae.  In  1778  he  was  sent  to 
Canada  as  a  spy.  His  errand  being  suspected,  a  large  bounty  was  offered 
for  his  head.  He  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and  while  doing  so  at 
one  time  in  a  brush-heap,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Hunger  and  dis- 
ease made  him  venture  to  a  log  cabin  in  sight.  Aa  he  approached  he 
heard  three  men  and  a  woman  conversing  on  the  Bubject  of  the  reward  for 
hii  head,  and  discovered  that  they  were  actually  forming  plans  for  his  cap- 
ture. The  men  soon  left  the  cabin  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  immediately 
crept  into  the  presence  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  frankly  told  her 
lua  name,  and  aEked  her  protection.  That  she  kindly  promised  him,  and  gave  him  some 
nourishing  food  and  a  bed  to  rest  upon.  The  men  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  she  concealed  Cochran  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  overheard  expressions  of  their  confident 
anticipations  that  before  another  sun  they  would  have  the  rebel  spy,  and  claim  the  reward. 
They  refreshed  themselves,  and  set  off  again  in  search  of  him.  The  kind  woman  directed  him 
to  a  place  of  concealment,  some  distance  from  her  cabin,  where  she  fed  and  nourished  him  until 
he  was  able  to  travel,  and  then  he  escaped  beyond  the  British  lines.  Several  years  afterward, 
when  the  war  had  closed,  the  colonel  lived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  there  he  accidentally  met  his 
deliverer,  and  rewarded  her  handsomely  for  her  generous  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  sufiijring 
humanity  Colonel  Cochran  died  in  1 8 1 2  at  Sandy  Hill  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Edward. 
It  wa*  hot  noon  when  I  left  the  village  cemetery  and  took  shelter  under  the  shadow 
rfthe  venerable  balm  of  (jilead  tree  at  the  place  of  the  water-gate  of  the  fort.  A  few  rods  be- 
low IS  the  mouth  of  Fort  Edward  Creek,  on 
the  south  of  which  the  British  army  were 
encamped  when  Burgoyne  tarried  there  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Bennington,  and,  aft- 
er that  disastrous  affair,  to  recruit  and  dis- 
ciphne  his  forces.  Dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Hud'^)n  in  front  of  the  fort  is  Rogers's 
Island  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  which 
was  used  as  a  camp-giound  by  the  English 
and  French  alternately  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war.     Almost  every  year  the 


'  This  mournfu!  event  occurred  in  the  village,  rery  m 
in  a  store  were  inslanllj  killed  by  one  Ihunder-holt, 

'  This  ekelch  is  teken  from  wilhin  the  intrench ments  o 
west.  On  the  left,  just  beyond  the  bairn  of  GUead  tre 
water,  Rogers's  Island, 


r  the  same  ; 


B.  year  before,  five  n 
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RsUo  fannd  on  itogers's  lillnd.  A  lemukibls  Skull.  Silver  Coin  foand  it  Fort  Ednard. 

plow  turns  up  some  curious  relics  of  the  past  upon  the  island,  such  as  bayonets,  tomahawks, 
buttoDB,  bullets,  cannon-balls,  coin,  arrow-heads,  &c.  Dr.  Norton,  of  Fort  Edward,  gave 
tne  a  skull  that  h  d  been  humed  there,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
ejtcesaive  th   k  so    hick,  however,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  a 

musket-ball  wh    h  pe        a    d  it,  and  doubtless  deprived  its  owner  of 


life.      It  is 
front,  and, 
feet.     Its  f 
servant  of  sot 
The  silver 


ffi 


inch  thick  where  the  bullet  entered  in 
and  ng  ts  long  inhumation,  the  sutures  are  per- 
ha     i    he  negro,  and  it  probably  belonged  to  the  " 

ned  there. 

found  in  the  vicinity  ot  Fort  Edward  is  called  by  the  people  ■'  cob  money." 

The  derivation  of  this  name  I  could  not  learn.      I 

obtained  two  pieces  of  it.  both  of  which  are  Spanish 

The  larger  one  is  a  crosa-piataieen,  of  the  value 

Its     the  other  is  a  quarter  fraction  of  the 

They  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  the 

and  dates  are  quite  imperfect.     The  two  in 

dated  respectively  1741,   1743. 

The=e  Spanish  small  coins  composed  the  bulk  of  specie 

circulation  among  the  French  in  Canada  at  that  time. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

"  Though  of  the  past  from  no  cBrved  shrines, 

Canvass,  or  deathless  Ijres,  we  learn, 
Yet  arbor'd  streams  and  shadowy  )Hnes 

Are  hung  with  legends  wild  and  stern  : 
In  deep  dark  glen — an  niotintain  side, 

Are  graves  whence  stalely  pines  have  sprung-. 
Naught  telling  how  the  victims  died, 

Save  faint  tradition's  faltering  tongue." 

S'tHEET. 

,^^"  E  dined  at  three,  and  immediately  left  the  pi        nil 
V  vilJage  of  Fort  Edward  in  a  barouche  for  GI  Fall    by 

'  ~'  ihe  way  of  Sandy  Hill,  a  distance  of  six  miles.     Th    1  Hag 

B  beautifully  situated  upon  the  high  left  bank  of  the  Hud  h        h 

r  makes  a  sudden  sweep  from  an  easterly  to  a  sou  h    ly  se 

is  the  termination  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  abov  h 

B  its  way  in  a  narrow  channel,  among  rugged  rocks  and  high      ood  d 
bluffs,  through  as  wild  and  romantic  a  region  as  the  mo  h 

traveler  could  desire. 

LB  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  Mansion  House  at  Glenn's 
Falls,  near  the  cataract.  All  was  bustle  and  confusion,  for  here  is  the  brief 
tariying-place  of  fashionable  tourists  on  their  way  from  Saratoga.  Springs  to  Lake  George. 
There  waa  a  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  visitors.  Few  remained  longer  than  to  dme 
or  Bup,  view  the  falls  at  a  glance,  and  then  hasten  away  to  the  grand  summer  lounge  at 
Caldwell,  to  hunt,  fish,  eat,  drink,  dance,  and  sleep  to  their  heart's  content.  We  were 
thoroughly  wearied  by  the  day's  rambie  and  ride,  but  time  was  too  precious  to  allow  a  mo- 
ment of  pleasant  weather  to  pass  by  unimproved.  Comforted  by  the  anticipation  of  a  Sab- 
bath rest  the  next  day,  we  brushed  the  dust  from  our  clothes,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  started 
out  to  view  the  falls,  and  search  for  the  tarry ing-place  of  Mrs.  F — n,  of  Fort  Edward. 

Here  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  changed.  Hitherto  our  journey  had  been  among  the 
quiet  and  beautiful ;  now  every  thing  in  nature  was  turbulent  and  grand.  The  placid  river 
was  here  a  foaming  cataract,  and  gentle  slopes,  yellow  with  the  ripe  harvest,  were  exchanged 
for  high,  broken  hills,  some  rocky  and  bare  others  green  \t  tth  the  oak  and  pine  or  dark  At  ith 
the  cedar  and  spruce.  Here  nature,  history  and  romance  (.ombme  to  interest  and  please 
and  geology  spreads  out  one  of  its  most  wonderful  pages  for  the  Bcrutmy  of  the  student  and 
philosopher.  All  over  those  ragged  hills  Indian  warriors  and  hunters  scouted  for  ages  belore 
the  pale  face  made  his  advent  among  them  and  the  sliimbenng  echoes  were  often  awaken 
ed  in  the  last  century  by  the  crack  of  musketry  and  the  roir  oi  cannon  mingltd  with  the 
loud  war-hoop  of  the  Huron,  the  Iroquois  the  Algonquin  the  Mohegan  the  Delaware  the 
Adirondack,  and  the  Mohawk,  when  the  French  and  English  battled  for  mastery  tn  the  vast 
forests  that  skirted  the  lakesand  the  St.  Lawrence  Here  amid  the  roar  of  this  very  cataract 
if  romance  may  be  believed,  the  voice  of  Uneas,  the  last  of  the  Mohegans,  was  heard  and 
heeded  ;  here  Hawk  Eye  kept  his  vigils  ;  here  David  breathed  his  nasal  melody  ;  and  here 
Duncan  Heyward,  with  his  lovely  and  precious  wards,  Alice  and  Cora  Monroe,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  dark  and  bitter  Mingo  chief 

'  See  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
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Scnnerj  about  Ihe  FalU.  <'  Indian  Cave"  and  "  Big  SQake," .  Depanare  lot  Luke  G«ot|B. 

The  uatural  Bcenery  about  the  fulls  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  accompanimentB  of  puny 
art  are  exceedingly  incongruous,  sinking  the  grand  and  beautiful  into  mere  burlesque.  How 
expertly  the  genius  of  man  quickened  b)  acquisitiveness  fuses  the  beautiful  and  uaef'ttl  in 
the  crucible  of  gain  and  bj  the  subtle  akhemy  of  profit  transmutes  the  glorious  cascade 
and  its  fringes  of  rock  and  shrub  into  broad  arable  acres  or  lofty  houses,  or  speeding  ships, 
simply  by  catehing  the  bright  stream  in  the  toil"  of  a  mil!  wheel.  Such  meshes  are  here 
spread  out  on  every  side  to  eniinare  the  kaping  Hudson  and  the  rickety  buildings,  the  clat- 
ter of  machinery  and  the  harsh  grating  of  sa^^s  slabbing  the  huge  black  marble  roaks  of  the 
shores  into  citj  mantels  make  horrid  dissonance  of  that  harmony  which  the  eye  and  ear  ex- 
pect and  covet  where  nature  is  thus  beautiful  and  mus  cal 

A  bridge  nearh  six  hundred  feet  long  and  resting  in  the  center  upon,  a  marble  island, 
spans  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  and  from  its  center  there  is  a  line  view  of  the  cata- 
ract The  entire  descent  oi  the  ri\er  is  about  sivty  fttt  Thi-  undivided  stream  first  pours 
01  er  a  precipice  nine  hundred  feet  long  and  la  then  separated  into  three  channels  by  rocks 
piled  in  confusion  and  carved  and  furrowed  and  welled  dnd  polished  by  the  rushing  waters. 
Below  the  channels  unite,  and  in  one 
deep  stream  the  waters  flow  on  gently 
between  the  quarried  clifTs  of  fine  black 
marble  which  rise  in  some  places  from 
thirty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  are 
beautiiully  stratified.  Many  fossils  are 
imbedded  in  the  rocks,  among  which 
the  trdjbite  is  quite  plentiful.  Here 
the  heads  (so  esceedingly  rare}  are  fre- 
quently tound. 

Bj  the  contribution  of  a  York  shil- 
mt(,ltigent  lad  who  kept  "  watch  and  ward" 
at  a  flight  of  steps  below  the  bridge,  we  procured  his 
permission  to  descend  to  the  rocks  below,  and  his  serv- 
ices as  guide  to  the  Big  bnake  and  the  "  Indian  Cave."  The 
former  is  a  petrifaction  on  tht  surlace  of  a  flat  rook,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  h  ige  serpent  the  latter  extends  through  the  small 
island  from  one  channel  to  the  other  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Cooper's  sweet 
young  heroines  Cora  and  Alice  vnth  Major  He)ward  and  the  s  nging-maater,  were  conceal- 
ed. The  melody  of  a  female  voice,  chanting  an  air  in  a  imnor  key,  came  up  from  the  cav- 
ern, and  we  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  pitch-pipe  of  David  and  the  "  Isle  of  Wight." 
The  spell  was  Boon  broken  by  a  merry  laugh,  and  three  young  girls,  one  with  a  torn  barege, 
came  clambering  up  from  the  narrow  entrance  over  which  Uncas  and  Hawk  Eye  cast  the 
green  branches  to  conceal  the  fugitives.  In  lime  of  floods  this  cave  is  filled,  and  all  the 
dividing  rocks  below  the  main  fall  are  covered  with  water,  presenting  one  vast  foaming 
sheet.  A  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of  the  stream  when  we  were 
there,  and  materially  lessened  the  usual  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

We  passed  the  Sabbath  at  the  falls.  On  Monday  morning  I  arose  at  four,  and  went 
down  to  the  bridge  to  sketch  the  cascade.  The  whole  heavens  were  overcast,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  southeast  was  driving  portentous  scuds  before  it,  and  piling  them  in  dark 
masses  along  the  western  horizon.  Bain  soon  began  to  fall,  and  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
under  the  bridge,  and  content  myself  with  sketching  the  more  quiet  scene  of  the  rivet  and 
ebore  below  the  cataract. 

We  left  Glenn's  Falls  in  a  "  Rockaway"  for  Caldwell,  on  Lake  George,  nine  miles  north- 
ward, at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  falling  copiously.     The  road  passes  over  a  wild, 
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brolieB,  and  romantic  T^on.  Our  driver  was  a  perfect  Jehu.  The  plank  road  (Buice  fin- 
Mied)  was  laid  a  small  part  of  the  way,  and  the  speed  he  accomplished  thereon  he  tried  to 
keep  up  over  the  stony  ground  of  the  old  track  to  "  prevent  jolting !" 

On  the  right  side  oi  the  road  within  four  miles  of  Lake  George,  is  a  huge  boulder  called 


'■  Williams  s  Rock 

named  from  the  tact  tbat  near  it 

Coionel  Ephraim  W  illiama  was 

killed  on  the  '^th  of  September 

1 755    in  an  engagement  with 

the  Frenoh  and  Indiana  under 

Baron  Dieakau      Major  general 

(afterward  Sir  William)  John 

son  waa  at  that  time  at  the  head 

of  Lake  George  with  a  body  of 

provincial   troops     and   a  large 

this  request  he  acceded  for  he  ascertained  by  his  e< 

encamped  and  ^ 


party  of  Indians  under  Hendrick, 
the    famous    Mohawk    sachem. 
Dieskau.  who  was  at  Skenesbor- 
ough,  marched  along  the  course 
of  Wood  Creek  to  attack  Fort 
Edward,  but  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  were  so  afraid  of  cannon 
that,  when  within  two  miles  oi 
the  fort,  they  urged  him  to  change 
his  course,  and  attack  Johnson  in 
his  camp  on  Lake  George.     To 
luts  that  Johnson  was  rather  carelessly 
i  probably  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Information  of  his  march  was  communicated  to  the 
Engbsh  commander  at  midnight,  September  7th, 
and  early  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was 
held      It  was  determined  to  send  out  a  small  party  to 
meet  the  French,  and  the  opinion  of  Hendrick  was  ask- 
ed.    He  shrewdly  said,  "  If  tbey  are  to  fight,  they  are 
too  few  ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many," 
His  objection  to  the  proposition  to  separate  them  into 
three  divisions  was  quite  as  sensibly  and  laconically  ex- 
pressed.    Taking  three  sticks  and  putting  them  togeth- 
er, he  remarked,  "  Put  them  together,  and  you  can't 
break  them.     Take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  can  break 
them  easily."     Johnson  was  guided  by  tho  opinion  of 
Hendrick,  and  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
one  body,  under  Colonel  Williams,  was  sent  out  to  meet 
the  approaching  enemy. 

Before  commencing  theit  march,  Hendrick  mounted 
a  gun-carriage  and  harangued  his  warriors  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  them.  He  was  then  about  sixty-five  years 
old.  His  head  was  covered  with  long  white  locks,  and  every  warrior  loved  him  with  the 
deepest  veneration.'     President  Dwight,  referring  to  this  speech,  says,  "  Lieutenant-colonel 

'  This  view  is  t^en  from  the  road,  loofeing  northward.  In  the  dislance  is  seen  the  highest  point  of  the 
■French  Mountain,  on  the  left  of  which  is  Lake  George.  From  this  commanding  height  the  French  scouts 
had  a  fine  view  of  all  the  English  movenaents  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

'  The  portrait  here  given  of  the  chief  is  from  a  colored  print  pnblished  in  London  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  sachera.  It  was  taken  while  he  was  in  England,  and  habited  in  the  full  court  dress  presented  to  him 
by  Uie  king.  Beneath  the  picture  is  engraved,  "  The  brave  old  Hendrick,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  of  the 
Mohawk  Indians,  one  of  the  six  nations  now  in  alliance  witli,  and  subject  to,  the  King  of  Great  Britain." 

*  Hendrick  (Homelimes  called  King  Hendrick)  was  born  about  16S0,  and  generally  lived  at  the  Upper 
Cattle,  upon  the  Mohawk.  He  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was  one  of  the 
inoat  active  and  sagacious  sachems  of  his  time.  When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  communicated  to  his 
son,  the  young  chief  gave  the  usual  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and,  placing  his  hard  over  his  heart,  ex- 
iriaimed,  "  My  father  still  alive  here.  The  son  is  now  the  father,  and  stands  here  ready  to  fight." — Gen- 
tiemtiCi  Magaxitie.  , 

Sir  William  Johnson  obtained  from  Hendrick  nearly  one  hundred  tbooeand  acres  of  choice  land,  now 
lying  chiefly  in  Herkimer  county,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  following  manner :  The  sachem,  being  at 
the  baronet's  house,  saw  a  richly-embroidered  coat  and  coveted  it.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  Sir  Will- 
iam, "Brother,  me  dream  last  night,"     "Indeed,"  answered  Sir  William;  "what  did  my  red  brother 
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Pomeroy,  ivho  was  present  and  heard  this  effusion  of  Indian  eloquence,  told  me  that,  alt 
thoug-h  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  Buch  were  the  animation  of  Hendrick, 
the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  force  oi  his  gestures,  the  strength  ol  his  emphasis,  the  apparent  pro- 
priety of  the  inflections  of  his  \oiee,  and  the  natural  appearanfo  of  hia  whole  manner,  that 
himself  was  more  deeply  aflected  with  this  speech  than  with  any  other  he  had  ever  heard." 

The  French,  advised  by  scouts  of  the  march  of  the  English,  approached  with  their  line 
in  the  form  oi  a  half  moon,  the  road  cutting  the  center  The  country  was  so  thickly  wooded 
that  all  correct  observation  was  precluded,  and  at  Rocky  Brook,  four  miles  from  Lake  George, 
Colonel  Williams  and  his  detarhment  found  themselves  directly  m  the  hollow  of  the  half 
moon.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at  the  same  mo-. 
meat,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful  Colonel  Williams  was  shot  dead  near  the  rock  be 
fore  mentioned,  and  Hendrick  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  back  Thia 
circumstance  gave  him  great  iineasiness,  for  it  seemed  to  impiy  that  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  his  enemy  The  fatal  bullet  came  irom  one  of  the  extreme  flanks  On  the  fall  of 
Williams,  Lieutenant-colonel  Whiting  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  eflected  a  retreat  so 
judiciously  that  he  saved  nearly  all  of  the  detachment  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  first  onslaught ' 

So  careless  and  apathetic  was  General  Johnson,  that  he  did  not  commence  throwing  up 
breast-works  at  his  camp  until  afler  Colonel  Williams  had  marched  and  Dieskau  'nas  on 
the  road  to  meet  him  The  firing  was  heard  at  Lake  George,  and  then  the  alarmed  com 
mander  began  m  earnest  to  raise  defenses  by  forming  a  breast-work  of  trees  and  mounting 
two  cannon  which  he  had  fortunately  received 
from  Fort  Edward  the  day  before,  when  his  men 
thus  employed  should  have  been  sent  out  to  re- 
enforce  the  retreatmg  regiment  Three  hund- 
red were,  indeed,  sent  out,  but  were  totally  in- 
adequate. They  met  the  flying  English,  and, 
joining  in  the  retreat,  hastened  back  to  the  camp, 
closely  pursued  by  the  French 

A  short  distance  from  Williams's  Rock  is  a 
small,  slimy,  bowl-shaped  pond,  about  three 
hundred  feet  m  diameter,  and  thickly  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily.  It  is  near  the 
battle-ground  where  Williams  and  his  men  were 
slain,  and  the  French  made  it  the  sepulcher  for 
the  slaughtered  Englishmen,  Tradition  avers 
that  for  many  years  its  waters  bore  a  bloody  hue, 


dream  ?"  "  Me  dream  ihat  coat  be  mine."  "  It  is  jouts,"  saut  the  shrewd  baronet.  Not  long  afterward 
Sir  William  visited  the  eachem,  and  he  too  had  a  dream.  "Brother,"  he  said,  "I  dreamed  last  night." 
"What  did  ray  pale-faced  brother  dream?"  asked  Hendrick.  "I  dreamed  that  this  tract  of  land  wai 
mine,"  describing  a  aquare  bounded  on  (he  sooth  by  the  Mohawk,  on  the  east  by  Canada  Creek,  and  north 
and  west  by  objects  equally  well  known.  Hendrick  was  astonished.  He  saw  the  enormity  of  the  request, 
but  was  DOC  to  be  outdone  in  generosity.  He  sal  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  and  (ben  said,  "Brother,  the 
land  is  yours,  but  you  must  not  dream  ag«n."  The  title  was  confirmpd  by  the  British  government,  and 
the  tract  was  called  the  Royal  Grant. — Simmi'i  Schoharie  County,  p,  124, 

'  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  was  born  in  17)5,  at  Newton,  Massaohusetts.  He  made  several  yoyages 
to  Europe  in  early  life.  Being  settled  at  Stoekbridge  when  the  war  with  France,  in  1740,  oommenoed, 
and  possessed  of  great  military  talent,  he  wsa  intrusted  with  (he  command  of  the  line  of  Maasachutettl 
forts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  joined  General  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment, 
in  1755,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  against  the  enemy.  By  hia  will,  made 
before  joining  Johnson,  he  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  con. 
dition  that  it  should  be  called  Williamstown,  and  the  money  used  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  free  school.  The  terms  were  complied  with,  and  the  school  was  afterward  incorporated  (1793)  as  A 
ootlege.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Williams's  College.  Colonel  Williams  was  forty  years  old  at  the  time 
gf  his  death 
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aiul  it  has  ever  since  been  called  Bloody  Fond.  I  alighted  in  the  rain,  and  made  my  way 
thiougli  tall  wet  grass  and  tangled  vines,  over  a.  newly-cleared  Aeld.  until  I  got  a  favoiable 
view  for  the  sketch  here  presented,  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  highly  prize,  for  it  cost  a 
pair  of  boots,  a  linen  "  sack"  tuined  by  the  dark  droppings  from  a  cotton  umbcella,  and  a 
box  of  cough  lozenges. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  we  reined  up  at  the  Lake  House  at  Caldwell.  We  had  an- 
ticipated much  pleasure  from  the  first  sight  of  Horicon,  but  a  mist  covered  its  waters,  and 
its  mountain  frame-work  was  enveloped  in  fog ;  bo  we  reserved  our  Bentiment  for  use  the 
next  fair  day,  donned  dry  clothing,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  the  parlor  to  await  the  sover- 
eign pleaiure  of  the  storm. 

Lake  George  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  along  its  whole  length  of  thirty-six 
miles  almost  every  island,  bay,  and  bluff  is  clustered  with  historic  associations.  On  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  waters,  the  Indians  gave  it  the  name  o^  Horicon,  or  Silver  Water.  They 
also  called  it  Canideri-oit,  or  The  Tail  of  the  Lake.,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Lake 
Champlain,'  It  was  visited  by  Samuel  Champlain  in  1609,  and  some  suppose  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  this  lake  instead  of  the  one  which  now  bears  it.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  his 
own  account,  that  he  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Glenn's  Falls ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  year,  and  possibly  at  the  same  season,  Hendrick  Hudson  was 
exploring  below  the  very  stream  near  the  head-waters  of  which  the  French  navigator  was 
rcfiting.  Strange  that  two  adventurers,  in  the  service  of  different  sovereigns  ruling  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  approaching  from  different  points  of  the  compass,  so  nearly  met 
in  the  vast  forests  of  wild  America.  The  Flench,  who  afterward  settled  at  Chimney  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  frequently  visited  this  lake,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  SacrameM,  its 
pure  waters  suggesting  the  idea.* 

The  little  village  of  Caldwell  bontains  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
_  near  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of 

the  lake,  a  fortress  erected  by  General  Johnson  to- 
ward the  close  of  1753,  after  his  battle  there  with 
the  French  under  Dieskau.  That  battle  occurred 
on  the  same  day  when  Colonel  Williams  and  his  de- 
tachment were  routed  at  Rocky  Brook.  The  French 
pursued  the  retreating  English  vigorously,  and  about 
noon  they  were  seen  approaching  in  considerable  force 
and  regular  order,  aiming  directly  toward  the  center 
of  the  British  encampment.  When  within  one  hund- 
red rods  of  the  breast-works,  in  the  open  valley  in 
front  of  the  elevation  on  which  Fort  George  (now  & 
picturesque  ruin)  was  afterward  built,  Dieskau  halt- 
ed and  disposed  his  Indians  and  Canadians  upon  the 
right  and  left  flanks.  The  regular  troops,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  baron,  attacked  the  En- 
glish center,  but,  having  only  small  arms,  the  effect  was  trifling.  The  English  reserved 
their  fire  until  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  close  upon  them,  when  with  sure  aim  they 
poured  upon  them  a  volley  of  musket-bails  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass  before  the 

'  Spaffard's  Gazetteer  or  New  York. 

'  The  bed  of  tlie  lake  is  a  yellowish  sand,  and  the  water  is  so  trajiaparent  Ihnt  a  -white  object,  such  as 
an  earthen  plate,  may  be  seen  npon  the  hottoro  at  a  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  delicious  salraon 
(rout,  that  weigh  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  silver  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  peioh  are  found  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  aflard  line  sport  and  dainty  food  for  tbe  swarms  of  visitors  at  the  Lake  House  during  the 

'  The  extent  of  the  embankments  and  fosse  of  this  fort  was  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  barracks  were 
built  of  wood  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  lime-stone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  This  plan  is 
copied  from  a  onrions  old  picture  by  Blodget,  called  a  "  Prospective  Plan  of  she  Battles  near  Lake  George, 
1755." 
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scythe.  At  the  same  moment  a  bomb-Bheil  was  thrown  among  them  by  a  howitzer,  while 
two  field  pieces  showered  upon  them  a  quantity  of  grape-shot.  The  savage  allies,  and  al- 
most as  savage  colonists,  greatly  terrified,  broke  and  fled  to  the  swamps  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  regulars  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time,  but,  abandoned  by  their  companions, 
and  terribly  galled  by  the  steady  fire  from  the  breast- works,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Dies- 
kau  attempted  a  retreat.  Observing  this,  the  English  leaped  over  their  breaat-worka  and 
pursued  them.  The  French  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  Dieskau,  wounded  and 
helpless,  was  found  leaning  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree.  As  the  provincial  soldier'  who  dis- 
covered him  approached,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw  out  his  watch  as  a  bribe  to 
allow  him  to  escape.  Supposing  that  he  was  feeling  for  a  pocket  pistol,  the  soldier  gave 
him  a  severe  wound  in  the  hip  with  a  musket-ball.  He  was  carried  into  the  English  camp 
in  a  blanket  and  tenderly  treated,  and  was  soon  afterward  taken  to  Albany,  then  to  New 
York,  and  finally  to  England,  where  he  died  from  the  efi"ects  of  his  wounds,  Johnson  was 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  in  which  a 
musket-ball  lodged,  and  the  whole  battle  was  directed  for  five  consecutive  hours  by  General 
Lyman,  the  second  in  command.' 

Johnson's  Indians,  burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hendriok,  were 
eager  to  follow  the  retreating  enemy ;  and  General  Lyman  proposed  a  vigorous  continuation 
of  eflbrts  by  attacking  the  French  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham' 
plain.  But  Johnson,  either  through  fear,  a  love  of  ease,  or  some  other  inexplicable  cause, 
withheld  his  consent,  and  the  residue  of  the  autumn  was  spent  in  erecting  Fort  William 

In  the  colonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  the  British  government 
was  often  unfortunate  in  its  choice  of  commanders.  Total  inaction,  or,  at  best,  great  tardi- 
ness, frequently  marked  their  administration  of  military  affairs.  They  could  not  comprehend 
the  elastic  activity  of  the  provincials,  and  were  too  proud  to  listen  to  their  counsels^  This 
tardiness  and  pride  cost  them  many  misfortunes,  either  by  absolute  defeat  in  battle,  or  the 
theft  of  glorious  opportunities  for  victory  through  procrastination.  Their  shrewd  savage 
allies  saw  and  lamented  this,  and  before  the  commissioners  of  the  several  colonies,  who  met 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  consult  upon  a  plan  of  colonial  alliance,  in  which  the  Six  Nations' 
were  invited  to  join,  Hendrick  administered  a  pointed  rebuke  to  the  governor  and  military 
commanders.  The  sachems  were  first  addressed  by  James  Delancy  then  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York  ;  and  Hendrick,  who  was  a  principal  speaker  m  the  course  of  a  reply 
remarked,  "Brethren,  we  have  not  as  yet  confirmed  the  peace  with  them  (meaning  the 
French-Indian  allies)  'Tis  your  fault,  brethren  ,  we  are  nut  stroiiglhened  by  conquest,  for 
we  should  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  Point,  but  you  hmdered  us  We  had  concluded  to 
go  and  take  it,  but  were  told  it  was  too  late,  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  us.  Instead  of 
this,  jou  burned  \ouc  own  fort  at  Sar  ra)^h  to-qee  [near  old  Fort  Hardj],  and  ran  away 
from  it,  ■which  was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  jou  Look  about  your  country,  and  see  ;  - 
you  have  no  fMtihcations  about  you — no  not  even  to  this  city,  'Tis  but  one  step  from 
Canada  hither,  and  the  French  maj  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

"  Brethren,  you  were  desirous  we  should  open  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  you  :  look  at 


'  This  fioldier  is  Relieved  to  have  been  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetls. — Ever- 
eK's  Life  of  Stark. 

»  At  this  battle  General  Slark,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Rogors's  Rangers, 
wiw  first  initiated  in  the  porils  and  escilemenls  of  regnlar  warfare. 

^  The  Sis  Nations  consisted  of  ihe  tribes  of  the  Mohateki,  Onotidagai,  Onfidat,  S^neraj,  Cayugai,  and 
Tmearara!.  The  first  live  were  a  long  time  allied,  and  knovra  as  the  Five  Xfatiani.  They  were  joined 
hy  (he  Jiacarorat  of  North  Carolina  in  1711,  and  from  that  time  the  confederation  was  known  by  the  fitle' 
nf  the  Si>  Naliont.  Their  great  council  fire  was  in  the  special  keeping  of  the  On<«idagaa,  by  whom  it 
was  always  kepi  burning.  This  confederacy  was  a  terror  lo  Uie  other  Indian  tribes,  and  extended  its  oon- 
quests  even  as  far  bh  South  Carolina,  where  it  waged  war  against,  and  nearly  exterminated,  the  once  pow- 
erfnl  Catawbas.  When,  in  1744,  the  Sis  Nalions  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  insisted 
nn  the  continuance  of  a  free  war-path  through  the  ceded  territory. 
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Ihe  Fifoich,  they  are  men — they  are  fortifying  every  where  ;  hut,  we  are  aahamod  to  say  it, 
you  are  like  women,  bare  and  open,  without  any  fortificiitionB,'" 

The  head  of  Lake  George  was  the  theater  of  a  terrible  maeaaore  in  1757.  Lord  Lou' 
don,  a  man  of  no  energy  of  character,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  requisites  for  a  military 
leader,  was  appointed  that  year  governor  of  Virginia,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
British  forces  in  North  America.  A  habit  of  procrastination,  and  his  utter  indecision, 
thwarted  all  his  active  intentions,  if  he  ever  had  any,  and,  after  wasting  the  whole  season  in 
getting  here  and  preparing  to  do  something,  he  was  recalled  by  Pitt,  then  prime  minister, 
who  gave  as  a.  reason  for  appointing  Lord  Amherst  in  his  place,  that  the  minister  never 
heard  from  him,  and  could  not  tell  wliaC  he  was  doing} 

Opposed  to  him  was  the  skillful  and  active  French  commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm, 
who  succeeded  Dieskau.  £arly  in  the  spring  he  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
MuTh  16  Henry.  He  pasHed  up  Lake  George  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  landed  stealthily  behind 
list.  Long  Point,  and  the  next  afiernoon  appeared  suddenly  before  the  fort.  A  part  of 
the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defense,  and  Montcalm  succeeded  only  in.  burning  some  build- 
ings and  vessels  which  were  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  at  the  fort.'  He  returned  to  Ticon- 
detoga,  at  which  post  and  at  Crown  Point  he  mustered  all  his  forces,  amounting  to  nine 
thoueand  nten,  including  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  in  July  prepared  for  another  attempt 
to  capture  Fort  William  Henry. 

General  Webb,  who  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter,  was  at  Fort  Edward 
with  four  thousand  mea.  He  virited  Fort  William  Henry  under  an  escort  of  two  himdred 
men  cotiKoanded  by  Major  Putnam,  and  while  there  he  sent  that  ofEcer  with  eighteen 
Hangers  down  the  lake,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  Champlain.  They  were 
discovered  to  he  mrore  numerous  than  was  supposed,  for  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  North' 
west  Bay  were  swarming  with  French  and  Indians.  Putnam  returned,  and  begged  Gen- 
eral Webb  to  let  him  go  down  with  his  Rangers  in  full  force  and  attack  them,  but  be  was 
allowed  only  to  make  another  reconnoissance,  and  bring  oiT  two  boats  and  their  crews  which 
he  loft  fishing.  The  enemy  gave  chase  in  canoes,  and  at  times  nearly  surrounded  them, 
but  they  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 

Webb  caused  Putnam  to  adirriniBter  an  oath  of  sesreey  to  his  Rangers  respecting  the 
ptoxiniity  6f  the  enemy,  and  then  ordered  him  to  escort  hioa  back  immediately  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. This  order  was  so  r^ugnant  to  Putnam,  both  as  to  its  perfidy  and  unsoldierly  char- 
acter, that  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  by  saying,  ■■  I  hope  your  exeeUeacy  does  not  intend 
to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giviag  battle  should  the  enemy  presunae  to  land."  Webb 
coolly  and  cowardly  replied,  ■■  What  do  you  think  we  shotild  do  here  ?"  The  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  cruelly  concealed  from  the  garrison,  and  under  his  escort  the  general  r&- 
turned  to  Fort  Edward.  The  next  day  he  sent  Colonel  Monroe  with  a  regiment  to  re-en- 
force and  to  take  command  of  the  garrison  at  Lake  George. 

Montcalm,  with  more  than  nine  thousand  men.  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  landed 

'  Reported  for  the  Grnilemtn'i  Magazine,  London,  1755. 

'  This  is  aaeerted  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  Autobiography  (Sparks's  Life,  219|,  where  be  gives  an  anec- 
dote illastrative  of  the  character  of  Loudon.  Franklin  had  occftsion  lo  go  to  his  olfioe  in  New  York,  where 
ha  met  a  Mr.  Innis,  who  had  brought  dispatches  from  Philadelphia  from  Governor  Denny,  and  was  await- 
ing his  lordship's  answer,  promised  the  following  day.  A  fortnight  afterward  he  met  Innia,  sjid  expressed 
his  surprise  at  his  speedy  return.  But  he  had  not  yet  gone,  and  averred  that  he  hud  called  at  Loudon's 
olficB  every  morning  during  the  fortnight,  hut  the  letters  were  not  yet  ready.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  Frank, 
lin,  "  when  he  is  so  great  a  writer  ?  I  see  him  constantly  at  bis  escritoire."  "  Yes,"  said  Innis,  "  but  he 
is  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  alaay  on  karuback,  but  never  ridei  forward." 

'  The  garrison  and  fort  were  saved  by  the  vigilance  of  Lieutenant  Stark,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Rogers, 
had  command  of  the  Rangers,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  Irishmen.  On  the  evening  of  the  16lh  be 
overheard  some  of  these  planning  a  oelebration  of  St.  Patrick's  (the  following  day).  He  ordered  the  auder 
not  to  issue  spirituous  liquors  the  next  day  without  a  written  order.  When  applied  lo  he  pleaded  a  lame 
wrist  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing,  and  his  Rangers  were  kept  sober.  The  Irish  in  the  regular  regiments 
got  drunk,  as  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  Montcalm  anticipated  this,  and  planned  his  attack  on  the  night 
of  St.  Patrick's  day.     Stark,  with  his  sober  Rangers,  gallantly  defended  and  saved  the  fort. 
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at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  beleaguered  the  garrlBon,  consisting  of  lesfi  thaa  three  thousand 
mea.'  He  seat  ia  proposals  to  Monroe  for  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  urging  hia  humane  desire 
to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  a  stubborn  resistance  would  assuredly  cause.  Monroe,  con- 
fidently expecting  re-enforcements  from  Webb,  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  proposals.  The 
French  then  commenced  the  siege,  which  lasted  sii  consecutive  days,  -without  much  slaugh- 
ter on  either  side,  Espresses  were  frequently  sent  to  General  Webb  in  the  mean  while, 
imploring  aid,  but  he  remained  inactive  and  inditfereut  in  his  camp  at  Fort  Edward.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  was  at  last  allowed  to  march,  with  Putnam  and  his  Rangers,  to  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison  ;  but  when  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  Webb  recalled 
them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Monroe,  saying  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  and  advising 
him  to  surrender^  This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  and  gave  him  great  joy,  foi 
he  had  been  informed  by  some  Indians  of  the  movements  of  the  provincials  under  Johnson 
and  Putnam,  who  represented  them  lo  be  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Alarmed 
at  this,  Montcalm  was  beginning  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  pieparatory  to  a  re- 
treat, when  the  letter  from  the  pusillanimous  Webb  fell  into  his  hands.  He  at  once  sent  it 
in  to  Monroe,  with  proposals  for  an  immediate  surrender. 

Monroe  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  for  two  of  his  cannon  had  bursted,  and  his  ammu- 
nition and  stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and, 
under  promise  of  protection,  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fort  preparatory  to  being  es^ 
corted  to  Fort  EdworiJ.' 

The  savages,  two  thousand  warriors  in  number,  were  enraged  at  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, for  they  were  induced  to  serve  in  this  eipedition  by  a  promise  of  plunder.'  This  was 
denied  them,  and  they  felt  at  liberty  to  throw  off  all  restraint.  As  soon  as  the  last  mas 
left  the  gate  of  the  fort,  they  raised  the  hideous  war-whoop,  and  fell  upon  the  English  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  The  massacre  was  indiscriminate  and  terrible,  and  the  French  were 
idle  spectators  of  the  perfidy  of  their  allies.  They  refused  interference,  withheld  the  prom- 
ised escort,  and  the  savages  pursued  the  poor  Britons  with  great  slaughter,  half  way  to 
Fort  Edward.'  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  butchered  or  carried  into  hopeless  oaptivityi 
Montcalm  utterly  disclaimed  all  connivance,  and  declared  his  inability  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacre without  ordering  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  Indians.  But  it  left  a  deep  stain  upon  his 
otherwise  humane  character,  and  the  indignation  excited'  by  the  event  aroused  the  English 
colonists  to  more  united  and  vigorous  action. 

Montealm  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  every  thing  connected  with  the  forti-  Augowg, 
fioation.  Major  Putnam,  who  had  been  sent  with  his  Rangers  from  Fort  Edward  ™^' 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Montcalm,  reached  Lake  George  just  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
left  the  shore,  and  truly  awful  was  the  scene  there  presented,  as  described  by  himself :  "  The 
fort  was  entirely  demolished  ;  the  barracks,  out-houses,  and  buildings  were  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
the  cannon,  stores,  boats,  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away.  The  fires  were  still  burning; 
the  smoke  and  stench  offensive  and  sutfocating.  InnumeraUe  fragments,  human  skulls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  consumed,  were  still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying  firei. 

'  The  place  where  MontcBlra  landed  is  a.  little  north  of  (he  Lake  Hoase,  at  Caldwell,  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  site  of  the  fort. 

^  It  vas  stipulated,  Ist.  That  the  gnrrison  should  march  out  with  (heir  arms  and  haggage;  3d,  Should 
be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  delaahrtkent  of  French  troops,  and  should  not  serve  against  the  French  for 
a  term  oS  eighteen  months  ;  3d.  The  works  and  all  the  warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  lo  the  French'; 
4th.  That  the  sick  ajid  wounded  of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  Montcalm,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  retuto  as  soon  as  they  were  recovered. 

'  Dr.  Belknap. 

*  The  defile  through  which  the  English  retreated,  and  in  which  so  many  were  slaughtered,  u  called  the 
Bloody  Defile.  It  is  a  deep  gorge  hetween  the  road  from  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George  and  the  high  range 
of  hills  northward,  called  (he  French  Mountain.  In  excavations  tor  the  plank  road  near  the  defile  a  large 
number  of  skeletons  were  exhnmed.  1  saw  the  skull  of  one,  which  was  of  an  enormous  size,  at  least  one 
third  larger  than  any  other  human  bead  I  ever  saw.  The  occipital  portion  exhibited  a  long  fracture,  evi- 
denll]'  made  by  a  tomahawk. 
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Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  Hcalping-knives  and  tomahawks  in  all  the  wantonness  of  Indian 
fierceness  and  barbarity,  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  More  than  one  hundred  women, 
butchered  and  shockingly  ntangled,  lay  upon  the  ground,  stiU  weltering  in  their  gore.  Dev- 
astation, barbarity,  and  horror  every  where  appeared,  and  the  spectacle  presented  was  too 
diabolical  and  awful  either  to  be  endured  or  described." 

Fort  William  Henry  was  never  rebuilt.  Upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  soiitheaat  of  it, 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  Fort  George  was  erected,  but  it  was  never  a  scene  of  very 
stirring  events.  A  little  south  of  Fort  (Jeorge  was  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Gage, 
so  named  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  who  served  under  Lord  Amherst,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  America  in  1 760,  and  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.      Hardly  a  vestige  of  this  fort  can  now  be  seen. 

The  English,  under  General  Abercrombie  and  the  young  Lord  Howe,  quartered  at  Fort 
George  in  1756,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  French  posts  upon  Lake  Champlain. 
i^even  thousand  regulars  and  nine  thousand  provincial  troops  were  there  assembled,  with  a 
fine  train  of  artillery  and  all  necessary  military  stores,  the  largest  and  best-appointed  army 
yet  seen  in  America.  On  the  5th  of  July  they  embarked  on  Lake  George,  on  board  nine 
hundred  bateaux  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  and  the  next  day  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  and  pushed  on  toward  Ticonderoga.  Of  the  events  which  befell  them 
there  I  shall  hereafter  write.     Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  present. 

Toward  evening  the  rain  abated,  and,  accompanied  by  an  old  resident  shoemaker  as  guide, 
1  made  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  the  two  English  forts.  The  elder  one  (Fort  William  Henry) 
stood  directly  upon  the  lake  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  a  clear  mountain  stream  called  West 
Creek,  the  main  inlet  of  Lake  George.  Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but  a  few  mounds  and 
shallow  ditches,  so  leveled  and  filled  that  the  form  of  the  works  can  not  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  road  along  the  lake  shore  passes  across  the  northeast  and  northwest  angles,  but  the  feat- 
ures of  the  past  are  hardly  tangible  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passer-by.  A  little 
southwest  of  the  fort,  at  the  base  of  Rattlesnake  or  Prospect  Hill,  is  a  level  clearing  called 
the  French  Field.  It  is  the  place  where  Dieskau  halted  and  disposed  his  troops  for  action. 
Many  of  the  slam  were  buried  there  and  I  saw  a  rough  hewn  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave, 
upon  which  was  inscribed  in  rude  characters,     Jacques  Cortois    1755 

Fort  Georgo  the  remains  of  which  are  scattered  over  several  acres  was  =ituated  about  a 
mile  southeast  trom  Wiiliam  Henry  upon  an  emmence  gentlj  sloping  back  irom  the  lake 
The  dark  hraesEone  or  black  marble  such  as  is  lound  at  Glenn  s  Falls  here  every  where 
approaching  near  the  surface  or  protruding  above  formed  a  solid  foundation  and  supplied 
ample  matenals  lor  a  fortress  A  quadrangular  citadel  or  sort  ol  castle  was  built  within 
the  lines  of  breast  works  and  the  ruins  of  this  constitute  all  that  is  left  ot  the  old  fort  I 
observed  vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  the  barracks  and  other  buildings  and  the  quarries 
whence  materials  were  taken  for  the  buildings  and  ramparts  seem  almost  as  fresh  as  if  just 
opened  The  wall  of  the  citadel  on  the  east 
ern  side  (the  left  of  the  picture)  is  now  about 
twenty  loot  high       Within  the  ancient  area  ^ 

of  the  fort  there  is  just  sufEcient  earth  to  nour 
ish  a  thick  growth  of  dark  jumper  bushes 
which  With  the  black  rocks  and  crumbling 
masonry  presented  a  somber  aspect  Both 
forts  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  foi 
ten  miles  north 

The  indications  of  fair  weather  which  lured 
me  out  suddenly  disappeared,  and  before  I 
reached  the  Lake  House  the  heavy  clouds 
that  came  rolling  up  from  the  south  poured 
down  their  contents  copiously.  Dark  masses 
of  vapor  hovered  upon  the  mountains  that  begirt  the  lake,  and  about  sunset  the  tops  of  all 
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were  buried  in  the  driving  miste.  We  seemed  to  be  completely  shut  up  -within  mighty 
prisoa  walls,  and  early  in  the  evening  vivid  lightning  and  heavy  thunder-peaU  contributed 
to  produce  a  scene  of  singular  grandeur  and  awe  I  th  n'd  t  f  the  elemental  strife  the 
Hteam-boat  arrived  with  passengers  from  Ticonder  a  nd  th  pleasure  seekers  who  came 
in  her,  bedraggled  and  weary,  were  capital  studies  f  t  t     Jeremiah  in  eeaich  of  lam- 

entations perBoniJied,     But  an  excellent  supper,  i    dry  qua  soon  brought  the  sunshine 

of  gladness  to  every  face,  and  before  ten  o'clock  m  h  h  if  th  new-comers  were  among 
the  liveliest  in  quadrille,  cotillion,  waltz,  or  gallopad 

I  arose  the  next  morning  at  four.     The  scene  f   m     y    1  arab     window  was  one  of  quiet 
beauty.     The  sky  was  oloudless,  and  the  lake,  without  a  ripple,  was  spread  out  before  me, 

"  A  gtoriona  mirror  of  the  Almighty's  form." 
The  east  was  all  glowing  with  the  soft  radiance  of  approaching  sunlight,  giving  a  deeper 
gray  to  the  lofty  hills  that  intervened,  and  every  tree  was  musical  with  the  morning  song 
of  tite  birds. 

"The  south  wind  was  like  a  gentle  friend, 

Parting  the  hair  so  softly  on  roy  brow. 

It  had  come  o'er  the  gardens,  and  the  flowers 

That  kissed  it  were  betrayed ;  for  as  it  parted 

With  its  invisible  fingers  my  loose  hair, 

I  knew  It  had  been  trifling  with  the  rose 

And  stooping  to  the  violet      There  is  joy 

For  ftU  God  s  creatures  in  t 


From   the    piazza   of  the  Lake 
House  fionting  the  water  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  historic  grounds 
m  the  vicins^e  may  be  seen  as  delin 
eated  m  the  picture      In  the  cvtreme 
n  the  lett  ts  the  range  of  the 
French  Mountain  and  on  the  nght 
IS  R.attlesnake  HiII  (one   thousand 
five  hundred  feet  high)    with  other  lofty  elevations    heavily  wooded  to 
their  very  summits      By  the  trees  on  the  shore   in  the  center  of  the 
picture  IS  the  site  of  Fort  \\i!liara  Henry     and  further  on  the  left  and 
directly  over  the  flag  staff  is  the  site  of  Fort  Gtorge 

We  left  this  fine  Buramer  resort  in  the  steam  boat  Wilham  Caldwell 
"'  at  eight  in  the  morning      The  air  was  clear  and  cool  the  company  agree- 

.  able,  and  the  voyage  down  the  lake  delightful.  The  mountain  shores,  the  deep  bays,  and 
the  numerous  islands  (said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year)  present  a  constant  variety,  and  all  that  the  eye  takes  in  on  every  side  is  one  vision  of 
beauty.  I  procured  a  seat  in  the  pilot's  room  aloft,  whence  I  had  a  broad  view  of  the  whole 
ever-changing  panorama  of  the  lake  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

The  iirst  island  which  we  passed,  of  any  considerable  size,  was  Diamond  Island,'  lying 

'  This  name  was  given  it  on  ncoount  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  quartz  crystals  whioh  are  found 
upon  it.     In  shape  and  brilliancy  tfiey  resemble  pure  diamonds. 
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tHuBOod  Uand.  SnccHiful  Expedltian  aaia  ColDDel  Brawn,  Long  Poml.  Same  bluiil,  uid  tbs  llirrDn>i. 

directly  in  front  of  Duabam's  Bay.     Here  waa  a  depot  of  mUitary  storea  for  Burgoyne's 

army  ia  1 777,  and  the  ccene  of  a  sharp  coufliot  between  the  email  garrison  that  defended 
it  and  a  detachment  of  Americans  under  Colonel  Browu.  Between  the  actions  of  the  1 9th 
of  September  and  7th  of  October  at  Bemis's  Heights,  General  Lincoln,  with  ft  body  of  New 
England  mihtia,  got  in  the  rear  of  Burgoyne  near  Lake  Champlain.  He  sent  Colonel  Brown 
with  ft  strong  divieion  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  posts  in  the  vicinity, 
and  thus  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Bntiah  as  well  as  their  supplies  It  was  a  service 
September  25,  exactly  suited  to  Brown  B  active  and  energetic  character  and  by  a  rapid  and 
"^  stealthy  movement  on  a  stormy  night  he  surprised  and  captured  all  the  Brit 

uh  outposts  between  the  landing  place  at  the  north  end  of  Like  (^eorge  and  the  mam  for 
tress  at  Ticonderoga  Mount  Hope  Mount  Defiance  the  French  lines  and  a  block  hou^e 
with  an  armed  sloop  two  hundred  bateaujc  and  Bever<il  gun  boats  fell  into  hia  htnds  He 
aUo  captured  two  hundred  and  ninety  three  prisoners  and  released  one  hundred  Americans 
wid  among  other  tbing=  he  retook  the  old  Continental  standard  which  &t  Clair  left  at  Ti 
conderoga  when  he  evacuated  that  post  He  then  attacked  the  fortress  but  its  wails  were 
impregnable  and  he  with  irew 

Flushed  with  success  Colonel  Brown  determined  to  sweep  Lake  George  and  in  the  ves 
aels  they  had  captured  the  Americans  proceeded  to  Diamond  Island  The  httle  garrison 
there  made  a  vigorous  resistance  and  the  republicans  wtre  rtpulsid  with  some  loss  They 
then  pushed  for  the  shore  on  the  south  aide  of  Dunhams  Bay  where  they  burned  all  the 
vessela  they  had  captured   and  returned  to  Lincoln  s  camp 

A  httle  north  of  Diamond  Island  is  Long  Ibland  which  lies  directly  in  front  of  Long 


Point,  a  narrow,  fertile  strip  of  land  that  projects  far  into  the  lake  from  the  eastern  shore. 
The  estuary  between  the  north  side  of  the  point  and  the  mountains  ig  Harria's  Bay,  the 
place  where  Montcalm  moored  his  bateaux  and  landed  on  the  I6th  of  March,  X757. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Caldwell,  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  is  Dome  Island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  has  the  appearance  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  large  dome, 
with  an  arch  fts  regular  as  if  made  by  art.  This  island  was  the  ahelter  for  Putnam's  men 
whom  he  left  in  the  two  boats  while  he  informed  General  Webb  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
and  Indians  upon  the  two  islands  near  the  entrance  of  Northwest  Bay,  and  neatly  in  front 
of  the  landing-place  at  Bolton,  on  the  western  shore. 

Shelving  Rook,  a  lofty  cliff  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  Tongue  Mountain,  a  bold,  rocky 
promontory  on  the  west,  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  where  the  islands  are  so  numer- 
ous, varying  in  size  from  a  few  rods  to  an  acre,  that  there  ia  only  a  very  narrow  channel  for 
a  steam-boat  to  pass  through.  A  little  north  of  Shelving  Rock  is  the  Black  Mountain,  its 
summit  twenty-two  hundred  feet  high,  thickly  covered  with  the  dark  spruce,  and  its  sides 
robed  with  the  cedar,  fir,  pine,  and  tamarac.  There  the  wild  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  cata- 
mount have  free  range,  for  the  hunter  seldom  toils  up  its  weary  ascent. 

'  This  little  sketch  was  t^en  from  the  steam-boat,  near  the  south  end  of  Long  Island,  which  appears  in 
the  foreground.  Long  Point  ia  seen  in  the  center,  and  on  the  right  are  Dunham's  Bay  and  ths  northern 
Bxtreioily  of  the  French  Mountain.     The  highest  peak  on  the  left  U  Deer  Paslore,  or  Bnok  Mountain. 
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Splendid  Appemaoe  of  the 


A  few  miles  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  on  the  western  shore,  is  avothet  fertile 
strip  of  land  projecting  info  the  lake,  called  Sab- 
bath Day  Point.  It  ia  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  little  village  of  Hague,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  imagina- 
ble. Here,  in  1766,  a  small  provmcial  force, 
pressed  by  a  party  of  Ireneh  and  Indians  and 
unable  to  escape  across  the  lake  made  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
t  of  1758,  General  Abercrombie  with  his  fine 


considerable  slaughter  Here  m  i 
army  already  noticed  as  having 
embarked  m  bateaux  and  whale 
boats  at  the  head  oi  the  lake, 
landed  for  refreshmente.  It  was 
just  at  dark,  on  a  sultry  Saturday 
July  5,  evening,  when  the  troops 
nss.  debarked  and  spread  over 
the  beautiful  cape  for  a  few  hours' 
repose.  The  young  Lord  Howe, 
the  well-beloved  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  was  there,  and  call- 
ed around  him,  in  serious  consul- 
ta  0  son  e  of  the  b  av  st  of  the 
J  o  ful  pa  t  ans  w  ho  accom 
pad  ed  tl  e  exped  on  Capta  n 
S  ark  (the  Eevolut  onarj  gener 
al)  w<ia  v  ted  to  sup  w  th  h  n 
and  oug  and  anx  u  s  were  the 
inq  r  es  the  young  nobleman 
made  respect  ng  the  for  ess  of 
T  conderoga  and  s  on  posts 
'«  h  ch  tl  ey  were  about  to  assa  1 
as  f  a  pr  se  t  nent  of  personal 
d  aaster  possessed  his  m  nd 

It  was  after  m  dn  ght  when 
the  whole  armament  moved  slow- 
ly down  the  lake,  and  it  was  late  on  the  babbath  morning  before  they  reached  the  landing- 
place  at  the  foot  of  it.'  The  scene  exhibited  by  this  strong  and  well-armed  force  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  was  very  imposing,  "  The  order  of  march,"  says  Major  Rogers,  "  exhibited 
a  splendid  military  show."  Howe,  in  a  large  boat,  led  the  van  of  the  flotilla.  IIo  was 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  Rangers  and  boatmen.  The  regular  troops  occupied  the  center 
and  the  provincials  the  wings.  The  sky  was  clear  and  starry,  and  not  a  breeze  ruffled  the 
dark  waters  aa  they  slept  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the  mountains.     Their  oars  were  muf- 


'  Explanation  of  the  references:  1.  Fort  Tioonderogs.  2.  Fort  Howe.  3.  Mount  Defouioe.  4. 
Mount  Independence.  5.  Village  of  AlesandrU.  7.  Black  Point.  8.  Juniper  Island.  9.  Anlhonv'i 
NosB,  10,  M'Donald'a  Bay.  11,  Rogers's  retreat  on  the  ioe  to  Fort  William  Henry.  12,  Cook's  Ul- 
ands.  13.  Scotch  Bonnet.  U.  Odell  Island.  15.  Buok  Mountain  and  Battleanake  Dens.  16.  Shelv- 
ing Rock.  17,  Phelps's  Point.  18.  Long  Point.  19.  Long  Island.  20.  Dome  Island.  21.  Diamond 
hlajid.  22,  Dunham's  Bay.  23.  Harris's  Bay.  24,  The  route  of  Dieskau  from  Skenesborough  to  Fort 
William  Henry. 

'  It  being  early  on  Sunday  morning  when  ihe  army  left  the  point,  General  Aberororahie  DuDed  the  place 
Sabbath  Day  Point.  The  little  sketch  hero  given  was  taken  from  the  steam-boat,  half  a  mile  above,  look- 
ing northeast. 
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SUimtih  at  Sibbath  Da;  Palut,  1T76.  Rogen'i  BUde.  Harrov  Eicapa  of  Major  Rogeri.  FrIioiieH'  Islud, 

fled  ;  and  ao  silently  did  they  move  on  ia  the  darkness,  that  not  a  scout  upon  the  hills  ob- 
served then).  Day  dawned  juat  as  they  were  a.breast  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  four  miles 
from  the  landing-place  ;  and  the  fiist  intimation  which  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  stationed 
there,  had  of  the  approach  of  the  English  was  the  full  blaze  of  red  uniforms  which  burst 
upon  their  sight  as  the  British  army  swept  aroUnd  a  point  and  prepared  to  land. 

At  Sabbath  Day  Point  a  party  of  American  militia  of  Saratoga  county  had  a  severe  bat- 
tle with  Tories  and  Indians  in  1776.  Both  were  scouting  parties,  and  came  upon  each 
other  unexpectedly.  The  Americans  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  tilled  and  wounded  about 
ibrty.  There  are  now  a  few  buildings  upon,  the  point,  and  the  more  peaceful  heroism  of 
the  cuitutiat,  in  conflict  with  the  unkindness  of  nature,  is  beautifying  and  enriching  it. 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  three  miles  northward  of  the  little  village  of  Hague,  is 
Rogers's  Rock,  or  Rogers's  Slide.     The  lake 


h      h 

( 


bery  d  P 


promontory,  having  the  appearance  of  a  human  nose  in  shape  when  viewed  from  a  particolar  point. 

'  Major  Rogers  was  the  aon  of  an  Irishman,  who  was  an  early  selller  of  Dumbarton,  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  parly  of  Rangers  in  1755,  and  with  them  did  signal  service  to  the 
British  cause.  In  1759  he  was  sent  by  General  Amherat  boai  Crown  Point  to  destroy  the  Indian  village 
ofSt.  Francis.  He  al^erward  served  in  the  Cherokee  war.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Miohiili- 
lUackiDBC.  He  was  accused  of  construotive  treason,  and  was  sent  in  Irons  to  Montreal  for  trial.  In  1769 
he  went  to  En|;la.nd,  was  presented  to  the  king,  but  soon  afterward  was  imprisoned  for  debt.  He  retnmed 
to  America,  ami  in  the  Revolution  took  up  arms  for  the  king.  Ja  1T77  he  returned  (o  England,  where  he 
died.  His  name  was  on  the  proscription  list  of  Tories  included  in  the  act  of  New  Hampshire  against  ihera, 
in  177S.  His  journal  of  the  French  War,  first  published  at  London  in  1765,  was  republished  at  Concord 
in  1831 
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Debuhuion  of  BHilih  TroopB.  A  pleuut  miellng  Companion.  Trip  from  Lake  Gsorgs  W  Ttcooilerag)!; 

capecl,  in  consequence  of  the  careleBBneis  of  the  victorg  in.  not  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
water,  which  on  one  side  is  fordable.  A  small  guaid  was  left  in  charge  of  them,  and,  as 
Boon  as  the  main  body  of  the  French  had  retreated,  the  English  prisoners  loaded  from  the 
tBlaitd  and  escaped. 

Directly  west  of  this  island  is  Howe's  Landing,  the  place  where  Lord  Howe  with  the 
van-guard  of  Abercrombie's  array  first  landed,  the  outlet,  a  mile  below,  being  in  posBeBBion 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  BritiBh  force  debarked  here  on  the  morning  after  leaving  Sab- 
hath  Day  Point,  and  before  noon  the  Rangers  under  Rogers  and  Stark  were  pushing  j„,_b_ 
forward  toward  Tioonderoga,  as  a  flank  or  advance-guard  to  clear  the  woods,  while  ""■ 
the  main  army  pressed  onward. 

The  distance  from  the  steam-boat  landing  to  Fort  Ticondecoga  is  four  Kiiles.  We  found 
vehicles  in  abundance  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  prepared  to  carry  paBsengers  with  all  their 
baggage,  from  a  clean  dickey  only  to  a  four-feet  trunk,  for  twenty-five  cents  each.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  my  favorite  seat  on  a  pleasant  day,  the  coachman's  perch.  At  the  Lake 
House  we  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  Catskills, 
whose  love  of  travel  and  appreciation  of  nature  made  her  an  enthusiast,  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  imaginable.  She  fairly  reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Lake  George,  not 
exhibited  in  the  simpering  lip-sentimentality,  borrowed  from  the  novelist,  which  bo  often 
annoj^s  the  sensible  man  when  in  the  midst  of  mere  fashionable  tourists,  but  in  hearty,  in- 
telligent, and  soul-Etining  emotions  of  pleasure,  which  lie  far  deeper  in  the  heart  than  mor- 
tal influence  can  fathom,  and  which  gleam  out  in  every  lineament  of  the  fane.  While  others 
were  afraid  of  spoiling  their  complexions  in  the  sun,  or  of  crumpling  their  smooth  dresses  or 
fine  bonnets,  she  bade  defiance  to  dust  and  crowds,  for  her  brown  linen  "  sack,"  with  its 
capacious  pockets  for  a  guide-book  and  other  accessories,  and  her  plain  sun-bonnet  gave  her 
no  uneasiness  ;  and  her  merry  laughter,  which  awoke  ringing  echoes  along  the  hills  as  she, 
too,  mounted  the  coachman's  seat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  pleasant  landscape,  was  the 
very  soul  of  pleasure.  We  rambled  with  herself  and  brother  that  afternoon  over  the  ruios 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  at  evening  parted  company.  We  hope  her  voyage  of  life  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  joyous  as  those  few  hours  which  she  spent  that  day,  where, 

"In  the  deepest  core 
Of  the  free  wilderness,  a  crptal  sheet 
Exjiands  its  mirror  to  the  trees  that  crowd 
Its  mountain  borders." 

The  road  from  the  foot  of  Lake  George  to  Fort  "  Ty"  is  hilly,  but  the  varied  scenery 
makes  the  ride  a  pleasant  one.  We  crossed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  twice  ;  first  at  the  Upper 
Falls,  where  stands  the  dilapidated  village  of  Aleiandria,  its  industrial  energies  weighed 
down,  I  was  told,  by  the  narrow  policy  of  a  "  lord  of  the  manor"  residing  in  London,  who 
owns  the  fee  of  all  the  land  and  of  the  water  privileges,  and  will  not  sell,  or  give  long  leases. 
The  good  people  of  the  place  pray  for  his  hfe  to  be  a  short  and  a  happy  one — a  very  gener- 
ous supplication.  From  the  high  ground  near  the  village  a  fine  prospect  opened  on  the  east- 
ward ;  and  suddenly,  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  removed,  the  cultivated  farms  and  pleasant 
villages  of  Vermont  along  the  lake  shore,  and  the  blue  line  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the 
far  distance,  were  spread  out  before  us. 

The  second  or  Lower  Fails  is  half  way  between  the  two  lakes,  and  here  the  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  A  bridge  and  a  saw-mill  were  there  many  years  before  the 
Revolution  ;  and  this  is  the  spot  where  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  crossed  the 
stream  and  pushed  forward  through  the  woods  toward  the  French  lines,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
beyond.  We  arrived  at  the  Pavilion  near  the  fort  at  one  o'clock,  dined,  and  with  a  small 
party  set  off"  immediately  to  view  the  interesting  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  noted  fortresses  in 
America.  Before  noticing  its  present  condition  and  appearance,  let  us  glance  at  its  past 
history. 

Ticonderoga  is  a  corruption  of  Cheondeioga,  an  Iroquois  word,  signifying  Sounding  wa- 
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Tepognpb)'  of  Tteondorogn.  The  ForlreM.  la  ImMUueiit  bj  AbePergrohlfl.  Bnrery  of  Lord  Howe. 

ters,  and  was  applied  by  the  Indiana  to  the  rnahing  waters  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Geoige  at 
the  bUs.  The  Fr«wh,  who  first  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  (Fort  St.  Frederic),  estah- 
lished  themselves  upon  this  peninsula  in  1755,  and  the  next  year  they  began  the  erection 
of  a  strong  fortress,  which  they  called  Fort  Carillon.'  The  Indian  name  was  generally 
applied  to  it,  and  by  that  only  was  it  known  from 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1763.* 

The  peninsula  is  elevated  moie  than  one  hund' 
red  feet  above  the  lake,  and  contains  about  five 
hnndred  acres.  Nature  and  art  made  it  a  strong 
plajje.  Water  was  upon  three  sides,  and  a  deep 
swamp  extended  nearly  across  the  fourth.  Within 
a  thile  north  of  the  fortress  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
at  each  side  of  the  load,  and  are  known  as  the 
French  lines.  The  whole  defenses  were  completed 
by  the  erection  of  a  breast-work  nine  feet  high,  upon 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  between  the  swamp 
and  iha  outlet  of  Lake  George ;  and  before  the 
breast-work  was  a  strong  ahatis. 

Here,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  French  under  Montcalm,  '  '°™''  '*'■"' 

i„3^    preparatory  to  the  attack  on  Fort  WiUiam  Henry,      It  contmued  to  be  the  head 


"fi' 


quarters  of  that  general  until  Quebec  was  threatened  by  an  expedition  under  Wolfe, 


up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  abandoned  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlam  and  mustered 
all  his  forces  at  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada. 
Montcalm  commanded  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  at  Ticonderoga  when  Abircrombie 
jni_  B^  approached,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  re-enforcement  of  three  thou 
nas.  Band  troops  under  M.  de  Levi.  The  English  commander  was  adMsei  of  this  ex 
pected  re-enforcement  of  the  garrison,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  makmg  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  works.  His  army  moved  forward  in  three  columns  ;  but  so  doise  was  the  forest 
that  covered  the  whole  country,  that  their  progress  was  slow.  They  were  also  deficient  in 
suitable  guides,  and  in  a  short  time  were  thrown  into  a  great  deal  of  contusion  They  pressed 
steadily  forward,  and  the  advanced  post  of  the  French  (a  breast-work  ol  logs)  was  set  fire  to 
by  the  enemy  themselves  and  abandoned.  Lord  Howe,  who  was  Abercrombie  s  lieutenant 
or  second  in  command.  led  the  advanced  column  ;  and  as  they  pressed  onw  ard  alter  crossuig 
the  bridge.  Major  Putnam,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  advanced  as  a  scouting  party  to 
reoonnoiter.  Lord  Howe,  eager  to  make  the  first  attack,  proposed  t  accomiauy  Putnam 
but  the  major  tried  to  dissuade  him,  by  saying.  "  My  lord,  if  I  am  killed  the  loss  of  my  life 
will  be  of  little  consequence,  but  the  preservation  of  yours  is  of  infinite  importance  to  this 
army."  The  answer  was,  "  Putnam,  your  life  is  as  dear  to  you  as  mine  is  to  me  I  am 
determined  to  go."*  They  dashed  on  through  the  woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  m  with 
the  advanced  g^ard  of  the  French,  who  had  retreated  from  the  first  breast  workn  and  with 
out  a  guide  and  bewildered,  were  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  lines  A  sharp 
skirmish  eijsued,  and  at  the  first  fire  Lord  Howe,  another  oificer,  and  seveial  pr  vates  were 

'  This  ia  a  Frenoh  word,  signifjing  chime,  jingling,  noise,  bawling,  scolding,  racket,  clatter,  riot. — 
Boyer.  Its  application  to  this«pot  bad  (be  same  reference  to  the  ruab  of  waters  as  (he  Indisn  name  die. 
anderoga. 

'  This  fortress  was  strongly  bniit.  Its  walls  and  barracks  were  of  limestone,  and  every  thing  about  it 
was  done  m  the  most  aubatanlial  manner, 

fzpJnnafion  of  the  ground  plan  :  a,  entrance  and  wicket  gate  ;  b,  counterscarp  twenty  feet  wide  ;  e  c, 
bastions ;  d,  under.^roand  room  and  ovens ;  tut,  barraoka  and  officers'  quarters ;  /,  court  or  parade- 
ground  i  g  g,  trenoh  or  covert-way,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep ;  h,  the  place  where  Ethan  Allen 
and  his  men  entered  by  a  covert-way  from  the  outside, 

*  Humphrey's  Life  of  Putnam. 
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kilted.'     The  French  were  repulced  with  a  loM  of  three  hundred  killed  and  one  hundred 

and  forty-eight  taken  priaoners.  The  English  columns  were  bo  much  broken,  confused,  and 
fatigued,  that  Abercrombie  marched  them  baok  to  the  landing-place  oh  Lake  George,  to 
bivouac  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning  Colonel  Bradstrect  advanced  and  took  poih 
session  of  the  eaw-milU,  near  the  present  village  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned. 

Abercrombie  sent  an  engineer  to  reconnoiter,  and  on  his  reporting  that  the  works  were 
untiniBhed  and  might  easily  be  taken,  the  British  troops  were  again  put  in  tnotion  toward 
the  fortress.  As  they  approached  the  lines,  the  French,  who  were  completely  shel-  j„,j  g_ 
tered  behind  their  breast-works,  opened  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery  upon  them,  but  ^^^■ 
the;  preesed  steadily  forward  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  determined  to  assault  the  works,  and 
endeavor  to  carry  them  by  sword  and  bayonet.  They  found  them  so  well  defended  by  a 
deep  abatis,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  them ;  yet,  amtd  the  galling  lire  of  the 
enemy,  the  English  continued  for  four  hours  striving  to  cut  their  way  through  the  limbs  and 
bushes  to  the  breast-works  with  their  swords.  Some  did,  indeed,  mount  the  parapet,  but 
in  a  moment  they  were  slain.  Scores  of  Britons  were  mowed  down  at  every  discharge  of 
cannon.  Perceiving  the  rapid  reduction  of  his  army.  Abercrombie  at  last  sounded  a  retreat ; 
and,  without  being  pursued  by  the  French,  the  English  fell  back  to  their  encampment  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  George,  from  which  the  wounded  were  sent  to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Albany. 
The  English  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  twenty-live  hundred  stand  of  arms. 
Never  did  troops  show  bolder  courage  or  more  obstinate  persistence  against  fearful  obstacles. 
The  whole  army  seemed  emulous  to  excel,  but  the  Scotch  Highland  regiment  of  Lord  John 
Murray  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  and  suffered  the  severest  loss.  One  half  of  the  private! 
and  twenty-five  officers  were  slain  on  the  spot  or  badly  wounded.  Failing  in  this  attempt, 
Abercrombie  changed  his  plans.  He  dispatched  General  Stanwix  to  build  a  fort  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rcme,  Oneida  county. 
Colonel  Bradstteet,  at  his  own  urgent  soUcitation,  was  ordered,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
mostly  provincials,  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  attack  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  where  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  now  stands ;  and  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  returned  to  Albany." 

While  misfortunes  were  attending  the  English  under  the  immediate  command  of  Aber- 
crombie, and  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  were  gaining  strength  on  the  lake,  a 
British  force  was  closely  beleaguering  Louisburg,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  the  strongest  fortification  in  America,  and  the  rallying  point 
of  French  power  on  this  Continent.     Early  in  1758  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from 

'  George,  Lord-Tiscount  Howe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  E.  Si-rape,  aeoond  Viscount  Howe  in  Ireland- 
He  commanded  live  thousand  firilish  troops  which  landed  at  Halirax  in  ITST,  and,  aa  we  have  seen,  the 
next  year  accompanied  General  Attercrombie  against  Ticoaderoga.  Alluding  lo  ha  death,  Manle  ob- 
serves, "  With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to  eipire."  He  was  the  idol  of  bis  aoldiers,  and,  in  order 
lo  Bceommodale  himself  and  his  regiment  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  fao  cut  his  hair  short,  and  fashioned 
his  clothes  for  activity.  His  troops  followed  his  example,  and  they  were,  indeed,  Che  soul  of  Abercrombie'* 
army.  He  was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  ho  fell.  The  General  Court  of  Masaachusetts 
Bay,  OS  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  character,  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Captain  (afterward  general)  Philip  Schayter,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Howe,  and  who  at  that 
time  was  employed  in  the  commissi  department,  was  eonimissioned  lo  carry  the  young  nobleman's  re- 
mains to  Albany  and  bury  them  with  appropriate  honors.  They  were  placed  in  a  vault,  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler  (Mrs.  Cochran,  of  Oswego)  that  when,  many  years  afterward, 
the  coffin  was  opened,  his  hair  had  grown  to  long,  flowing  locks,  and  was  very  beautiful. 

'  Genera!  James  Abercrombie  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  Scotch  family,  and,  in  consequence  of 
signal  services  on  the  Continent,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  17SS  fifty  thousand  troops 
were  placed  under  his  command  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sent  with  him  to  America  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  all 
that  the  French  had  taken  from  the  English.  He  was  the  successor  of  Lord  Loudon,  but  was  not  much 
superior  to  the  earl  in  activity  or  military  sbill.  He  was  superseded  by  Amherst  after  his  defeat  at  Tioon- 
deroga,  and  in  the  spring  of  1759  he  relumed  to  England. 
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Halifax,  Acadia,'  with  forty  armed  vesBelB,  bearing  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousaad  men 
under  General  Amherst.  General  Wolfe  was  second  in  command  ;  and  in  appointing  that 
young  Botdier  to  a  post  so  important,  Pitt  ahowed  that  sagacity  in  t!y  app    eiating 

character  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay,  and  the  wh  1    armam  nt    eached 
the  shore  on  the  8th.     The  French,  alarmed'  at  such  a  formidable  fo         ail  d       tl  eir  out- 
posts, dismantled  the  royal  battery,  and  prepared  for  a  retreat.     But  th       g  tan      and  act. 
ivity  of  Wolfe  prevented  their  escape.     He  passed  around  th    N    th  ast  Harbor, 
and  erected  a  battery  at  the  North  Cape,  from  which  well  d       t  d    h  t    soon  si- 
lenced  the  guna  of  the  smaller  batteries  upon  the  island.     Hot  shots  were  also  poured 
into  the  pmall  fleet  of  French  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg,  and  three 
of  them  were  burned.     The  town  was  greatly  shattered  by  the  active  artillery  ;  the  vcasels 
which  were  not  consumed  were  dismantled  or  sunken  ;  and  several  breaches  were 
mode  in  the  massive  walls.      Certain  destruction  awaited  the  garrison  and  citizens, 
and  at  last  the  fortress,  together  with  the  town  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince  Ed- 
"'        ward's)  Island,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  capitulation. 

The  skill,  bravery,  and  activity  of  General  Amherst,  exhibited  in  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg, gained  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Parliament,  and  commended  him  to  Pitt,  who,  the 
next  year,  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command  in  America,  in  place  of  the  less  active  Abet- 
crombie.  So  much  did  Pitt  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  ability,  that  he  clothed  him  with 
discretionary  powers  to  take  measures  to  make  the  complete  conquest  of  all  Canada  in  a 
single  campaign.  His  plans  were  arranged  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  Appreciating  the 
services  of  Wolfe,  one  expedition  was  placed  under  his  command,  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  attack  Quebec.  General  Prideaux  was  sent  with  another  expedition  to  capture  the 
strong-hold  of  Niagara.,  while  Amherst  himself  took  personal  command  of  a  third  expedition 
against  the  fortiesa  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  arranged  for  the  three  armies  to  form  a 
junction  as  conquerors  at  Quebec.  Prideaus,  after  capturing  the  fort  at  Niagara,  was  to 
proceed  down  the  lake  and  St,  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal  and  the  posts  below,  and  Am- 
herst was  to  push  forward  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  down  the 
Richelieu  or  Sorel  River  to  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  join  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

Amherst  collected  about  eleven  thousand  men  at  Fort  Edward  and  its  vicinity,  and, 
moving  cautiously  along  Lake  Champlain,  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  appeared 
before  Ticonderoga  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  met  with  no  impedimenta  by  the  way, 
and  at  once  made  preparations  for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regular  siege.  The  gar- 
rison were  strong,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  had  not  Abercrombie  to  deal  with,  and,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  advancing  English,  they  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  fled  to  Crown  Point.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  or  a  sword  crossed  ;  and  the  next  day  Am- 
herst marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  He  at  once  set  about  repairing  and  en- 
larging it,  and  also  arranging  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  learned  from  his  scouts  that  they  had  abandoned  that  post  also,  and 
fled  down  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix  in  the  Richelieu  or  Sore!,  Of  his  operations  in  that 
direction  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

'  Acadia  was  (he  ancient  nuns  of  the  whole  conntry  now  comprehended  within  the  boundaries  of  Nova 
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CHAPTER,  VI. 


"  I'm  not  romantic,  bat,  upon  my  word, 

There  are  some  moments  when  one  can't  help  feeling 
As  if  his  heart's  chords  ■were  so  strongly  stirred 

By  things  around  bim,  that  'tis  vain  concealing 
A  litlls  music  in  his  Boul  still  lingers, 
Whene'er  the  keys  are  tonched  by  Nature's  fingers." 

C.  F.  Hoffman. 

'  ATURE  alwaya  finds  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  human  heart  haTmoni- 
ously  respondent  to  her  own  aweet  music ;  and  when  her  mute  but  elo- 
q  t  I  gr  ag  w  ves  in  with  its  teachings  assoeiationa  of  the  past,  or 
wl  th    m  d  t  of  her  beauties,  some  crumbling  monument  of  history 

ta  d    h    ry  and    racular,  stoicism  loses  its  potency,  and  the  bosom  of 
Ih  st    h    I      opened  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  aun  of  sentiment. 

B    k  h         d  ruined  ramparts  M^e  always  eloquent  and  suggestive 

f  1  t  d  ed  en  where  their  special  teachings  are  not  comprebend- 
d  htm  f  Id  greater  are  the  impressions  which  they  make  when  the 
p  tn  t  sm  w  d  h  h  11  w  d  th  m.  To  impressions  like  these  the  American  heart  is 
pl    t     wh  1    t    ry    g    in        th  of  Ticonderoga,  for  there  the  first  trophy  of  our  war 

f        dpd         WW  dtl        a  soldier  of  the  British  realm  first  stooped  a  prisoner 

I    th  sed      1       ta  d  t       b  llion  by  unnatural  oppression. 

A  gl  mp     f    m  th  h     f  th    g  ay  old  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  "  Ty,"  as  we  neared  the 

PI  d  mp  t     t  as    h  Id     i  to  be  among  them.     Our  own  curiosity  was  shared 

by  f  th  and  m  11  p  ty  f  s  left  early  and  ascejided  tlie  breast-works,  over  scat- 
t  d  t  gm  t  f  th  w  11  d  g  ly  sought  out  the  moat  interesting  localities,  by  the  aid 
f  smllpl  fthft  hhlhd  copied  for  the  occasion.  Without  a  competent  guide, 
out  identifications  were  not  very  reliable,  and  our  opinions  were  as  numerous  aad  diverse  as 
the  members  of  our  party.  We  were  about  to  send  to  the  Pavilion  for  a  guide  and  umpire, 
when  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  supported  by  a  rude  stafi",  and  bearing  the  ipaignia  of 
the  "  Order  of  Poverty,"  came  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  northern  line  of  barracks,  and  offered 
hia  aervicea  in  elunidating  the  confused  subject  before  us.  He  was  kind  and  intelligent,  and 
I  lingered  with  him  among  the  ruins  long  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left,  and  listened 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  relation  of  his  personal  experience,  and  of  his  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  scene  around  us. 

Isaau  Rice  was  the  name  of  our  octogenarian  guide,  whose  form  and  features,  presented  upon 
the  next  page,  I  sketched  for  preservation.'  Like  scores  of  those  who  fought  our  battles  for 
freedom,  and  lived  the  allotted  term  of  human  life,  he  is  left  in  his  evening  twilight  to  depend 
upon  the  cold  friendship  of  the  world  for  sustenance,  and  to  feel  the  practical  ingratitude  of  & 
people'  reveling  in  the  enjoyment  which  his  privations  in  early  manhood  contributed  to  secure 
He  performed  garrison  duty  at  Ticonderoga  under  St.  Clair,  was  in  the  field  at  Saratoga 
in  1777.  and  served  a  regular  term  in  the  army  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  lack  of  doc- 

'  Mr.  Rice  sat  down  in  tbe  cool  shadow  of  the  gable  of  the  western  line  of  barracks  while  I  sketched  his 
person  and  tJie  scenery  ia  the  distance.  He  is  leaning  against  tbe  wall,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance 
of  the  covert-way  to  the  parade-ground,  through  which  Allen  and  his  men  penetrated.  In  the  middle 
ground  is  seen  the  wall  of  the  ramparts,  and  beyond  is  tbe  lake  sweeping  around  the  western  eilreraily  of 
Mount  Independence,  on  tbe  left  beyond  the  steara-boat.  For  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relatire  posi- . 
tion  of  Mount  Independence  to  Ticonderoga,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tha  map,  ante  page  1 1 S. 
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uments  or  some  technical  error,  lie  lost  his  legal  title  to  a  pension,  and  at  eighty-five  years 
of  age  that  feeble  old 
Boldier  was  obtaining  a 
precarious  support  for 
himself  from  the  free- 
will offerings  of  visitors 
to  the  ruins  of  the  for 
tress  where  he  was  gat 
risoned  when  it  stood  m 
the  pride  of  its  strength 
before  Burgoyne  scaled 
the  heights  of  Mount 
Defiance,  He  is  now 
alone,  his  family  aod 
kindred  having  all  gone 
down  into  the  grave 
His  elder  brother,  and 
the  last  of  his  race,  who 
died  in  1838,  was  one 
of  the  Uttle  band  who 
under  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  surprised  and 
captured  Fort  Ticon 
deroga  in  the  spring  of 
1775  We  will  con- 
sider that  event  and 
its  consequences  before 
iurthei  examinmg  the 
old  rums  around  us 

The  contempt  with 
which  the  loyal  and 
nspectfhl  addresses  of 
the    first    Contmental 
Congress  of  1774  were  treated  by  the 
British  ministry  and  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament ;  the  harsh  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  early  in  1775,  to  coerce 
the  colonists  into  submission,  and  the 
methodical   tyranny  of  General  Gage 

to  arms  was  inevitable.  They  were  convinced,  also,  that  the  province 
ada,  would  remain  loyal,'  and  that  there  woidd  be  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  British  troops 
when  the  colonies  should  unite  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion.  The  strong  fortresaes  of  Ti- 
oonderoga  and  Crown.  Point  formed  the  key  of  all  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  tha  vigilant  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  then  the  very  hot-bed  of  rebellion,  early 
perceived  the  necessity  of  securing  these  posts  the  moment  hostilities  should  commence. 
Early  in  March,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence of  Boston,  sent  a  secret  agent  into  Canada  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  that  province  coDceming  the  great  questions  at  issue  and  the  momentous 


at  Boston,  and 
of  other  colo- 
nial govern- 
ors, convinced 
the  Americans 
that  an  appeal 
Quebec,  or  Can- 


'  On  tfae  S6th  of  October,  1774,  the  Congresa  adopted  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada,  recounting 
the  grievaaoes  the  Amarican  colonies  sufiered  at  the  hands  f&  the  parent  conntry,  and  including  ttiat  province 
in  the  category  of  the  oppreaaed,  urging  Ihem  to  affiliate  in  a  common  resislanoe.  Bnt  its  Legislative  As- 
sembly made  bo  response,  and  Congieas  construed  their  silence  into  a  negative. — Joumali  of  Congreu,  i.,  55. 
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events  then  pending.  After  a  diligent  but  cautious  perfonnance  of  bis  de]ioat«  task,  thfl 
agent  sent  word  to  them  from  Montreal  that  the  people  'Were,  at  best,  Inkewarm,  and  ad- 
vised that,  the  moment  hostilities  commenced,  Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  should  be  seized. 
ThiB  advice  was  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion  that  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshits 
Grants  were  ready  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise.' 

Within  three  weeks  after  this  information  was  received  by  Adams  and  Warren,  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  occurred.  The  event  aroused  the  whole  country,  and  the  patriots  Awitii 
flocked  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  from  all  quarters.  The  provincial  Assembly  ""■ 
of  Connecticut  was  then  in  session,  and  several  of  its  members'  concerted  and  agreed  upon 
a  plan  to  seize  the  munitions  of  war  at  Ticonderoga,  for  the  use  of  the  army  gathering  st 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury.  They  appointed  Edward  Mott  and  Noah  Phelps  a  committee 
to  proceed  to  the  frontier  towns,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and,  if  they  thought  it  expedient,  to  raise  men  and  attempt  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  the  post.  One  thousand  dollars  were  advanced  from  the  provincial  treasury  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  whole  plan  and  proceedings  were  of  a  private  character,  without  the  public  sanction 
of  the  Asaembiy,  but  with  its  full  knowledge  and  tacit  approbation.  Mott  and  Phelps  col- 
lected sixteen  men  as  they  passed  through  Connecticut ;  and  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetta, 
they  laid  their  plans  before  Colonel  Easton  and  John  Brown  (the  latter  was  afterward  the 
Colonel  Brown  whoBe  exploits  on  Lake  George  have  been  noticed),  who  agreed  to  join  theni. 
Colonel  Easton  enlisted  volunteers  from  bis  regiment  of  militia  as  he  passed  through  the 
country,  and  about  forty  had  been  engaged  when  he  reached  Bennington.  There  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  vigorous  frame,  upright  in  all  his  ways,  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  joined  the  expedition  with  his  Green  Mount' 
ain  Boys,  and  the  whole  party,  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  reached  Castlelon,  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Sfcenesborough,  or  Whitehall,  at  dusk  on  the  7th  of  May.  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  and  Allen  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
James  Easton,  second  in  command,  and  Seth  Warner,  third.  It  was  arranged  that  AtleB 
and  the  principal  officers,  with  the  main  body,  should  march  to  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticon- 
deroga ;  that  Captain  Herrick,  with  thirty  men,  should  push  on  to  Skenesborough,  and  cap- 
ture the  young  Major  Skene  (son  of  the  governor,  who  was  then  in  England),  confine  hie 
people,  and,  seizing  all  the  boats  they  might  find  there,  hasten  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham ; 

'  By  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  the  tract  in  America  called  Now  York 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Conneoliout  River,  while  the  charters  of  Massachnsetts  atid  Conneotiout 
gave  those  provinces  a  westward  extent  lo  Ihe  "  South  Sea"  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When,  toward  the 
middle  of  tbe  last  centnry,  settlements  began  to  be  made  westward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  disputea 
arose,  and  the  line  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  was  finally  drawn,  by  mutual  agreement,  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson.  Massachusetts  claimed  a  continuation  of  the  Connecticut  line  as  its  western 
boandary,  but  New  York  contested  the  claim  as  interfering  with  prior  grants  lo  that  colony.  New  Hamp- 
shire, lying  north  of  Massachusetts,  was  not  as  yet  disturbed  by  these  disputes,  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains  was  a  wilderness,  and  had  never  been  surveyed.  When  Benning  Wentwortb  was  madB 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  authorized  to  issue  patents  for  unimproved  lands  within  his  province, 
and  in  1749  applications  were  made  to  him  for  grants  beyond  the  mountains.  He  gave  a  patent  that  year 
for  a  township  six  miles  square,  having  its  western  line  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  his  honor 
it  was  named  Bennington.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York  remonstrated  against  this  grant,  yet 
Wentworth  eontinaed  to  issue  patents ;  and  in  1754  fourteen  townships  of  this  kind  were  laid  out  and  vO- 
tlementa  commenced.  DuringtheFrenohandlndian  war  settlements  increased  tardily,  but  after  the  victory 
of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  numerous  apptioations  for  grants  were  made ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  in  1763, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  townships  were  surveyed  west  of  the  Connecliont  River,  and  these  were  termed 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  Gr^nti  became  so  riolent  tluU 
military  organizations  toot  place  in  tbe  latter  section  to  resist  the  civil  power  of  New  York,  and  about 
1772  the  military  thus  enrolled  were  first  called  Gretn  Mmmtain  Boyt ;  among  the  most  active  and  daring 
of  whom  were  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  and  Remember  Baker,  men  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  spe^ 
hereafter, — See  Sparla'i  Life  of  Ethan  Jllen,  and  Tkompirm'i  Vfrmoni,  part  ii. 

"  Among  these  were  Silas  Deane,  David  Woosler,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and  Edward  Stevens,  all  distin- 
guished men  during  the  Revolu^on. 
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and  that  Captain  Douglas  ahould  proceed  to  Panton,  beyond  Crown  Point,  and  eecure  every 
boat  or  bateau  that  should  fall  in  hU  way. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  joined  the  army  about  this  time,  doubtless  received  a  bint  of  this 
expedition  before  he  left  New  Haven,  for  the  moment  be  arrived  at  Cambridge  with  the 
company  of  which  he  was  captain,  he  presented  bimaelf  before  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
proposed  a  similar  expedition  in  the  same  direction.  He  made  the  thing  appear  so  feasible, 
Hit  3,  'that  the  committee  eagerly  accepted  bis  proposal,  granted  him  a  colonel's  commission, 
iTO.  and  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  troops,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  in  number, 
which  he  might  raise  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  against  the  lake  fortresses.  Not 
doubting  his  success,  Arnold  was  instructed  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  return  to  Cambridge  with  the  arms  and  military  stores  that 
should  fall  into  his  possession.  He  was  also  supplied  with  one  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  each  of  gunpowder  and  leaden  balls,  one  thousand  flints,  and  ten 
horses,  by  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  His  instructions  were  to  raise  men  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  but,  on  reaching  Stockbridge,  he  was  disappointed  in  finding  that 
another  expedition  had  anticipated  him,  and  was  on  its  way  to  the  lake.  He  remained  only 
long  enough  to  engage  a  few  officers  and  men  to  follow  him,  and  then  hastened  onward  and 
Mny  9  joined  the  other  expedition  at  Castleton.  He  introduced  himself  to  the  officers,  puUed 
1773.  a  j)jt  Qf  parchment  from  bis  pocket,  and,  by  virtue  of  what  he  averred  was  a  superior 
commission,  as  it  was  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety,  claime<l  the  supreme 
command.  This  was  objected  to,  for  he  came  single-handed,  without  officers  or  troops; 
and  the  soldiers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  who  were 
much  attached  to  Allen,  declared  that  they  would  shoulder  their  muskets  and  march  home 
father  than  serve  under  any  other  leader.  Arnold  made  a  virtue  of  neccMity,  and  united 
himself  to  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  maintaining  his  rank,  but  having  no  command. 

The  momentary  interruption  of  Arnold  produced  no  change  in  the  plans,  and  Allen 
marched  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  opposile  Ticonderoga,  during  the  night.  He  applied  to  a 
former  in  Shoreham,  named  Beman,  for  a  guide,  who  offered  his  son  Nathan,  a  lad  who 
passed  a  good  deal  of  time  within  the  fort,  with  the  boys  of  the  garrison,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  secret  way  that  led  to  or  within  the  fortress.'  But  a  serious  difficulty 
now  occurred.  They  bad  hut  a  few  boats,  and  none  had  been  sent  from  Skenesborough  or 
Ujyio^  Panton.  The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  only  the  officers  and  eighty-three  men  had 
im  crossed  the  lake.  Delay  was  hazardous,  for  the  garrison,  if  aroused,  would  make 
stout  resistance.  Allen,  therefore,  resolved  net  to  wait  for  the  rear  division  to  cross,  but  to 
attack  the  fort  at  once.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  three  ranks  upon  the  shore,  directly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pavilion  now  stands,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  briefly  harangued 
them  ;  and  then,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  with  Arnold  by  bis  side,  they  marched  quickly 
but  stealthily  up  the  height  to  the  sally  port.  The  sentinel  snapped  his  fusee  at  the  com- 
mander, but  it  missed  fire,  and  he  retreated  within  the  fort  under  a  covered  way.  The 
Americans  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  were  thus  guided  by  the  alarmed  fugitive  di- 
rectly to  the  parade  within  the  barracks.  There  another  sentinel  made  a  thrust  at  Easton, 
but  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  Allen's  sword  made  him  beg  for  quarter,  and  the  patriots 
met  with  no  further  resistance. 

As  the  troops  rushed  into  the  parade  under  the  covered  way,  they  gave  a  tremendous 
shout,  and,  filing  off  into  two  divisions,  formed  a  line  of  forty  men  each  along  the  south- 
western and  northeastern  range  of  barracks.  The  aroused  garrison  leaped  from  their  pal- 
lets, seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  for  the  parade,  but  only  to  be  made  prisoners  by  the  in- 
trepid New  Englanders.  At  the  same  moment  Allen,  with  young  Beman  at  his  elbow  as 
guide,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  quarters  of  Captain  Delaplace,  the  commandant 

'  He  died  in  December,  1846,  it 
llfed  to  see  oar  confedentcy  itiorei 
tmnty  milliom. 
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of  the  garrison,  and,  giving  three  ]oud  raps  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  a  voice  of  pecu- 
liar power,  ordered  him  to  appear,  or  the  whole  garrison  should  be  sacrificed.  Jt  was  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  loud  shout  of  the  inradera  had  awakened  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  both  of  whom  sprang  to  the  door  just  as  Allen  made  his  strange  demand.  Deta- 
plftce  appeared  in  shirt  and  drawers,  with  the  frightened  face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over 
his  shonlder.  He  and  AHen  had  been  old  friends,  and,  upon  recognition,  the  captain  assumed 
boldness,  and  authoritatively  demanded  his  disturber's  errand.  AUen  pointed  to  his  men 
and  sternly  exclaimed,  "  I  order  you  instantly  to  surrender."  "  By  what  authority  do  you 
demand  it  V  said  Delaplace.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !"'  thundered  Allen,  and,  raising  his  sword  over  the  head  of  the  captain,  who  waa 
about  to  speak,  ordered  him  to  be  silent  and  surrender  immediately.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive. Delaplace  had  about  as  much  respect  for  the  "  Continental  Congress"  as  AUen  had 
for  "Jehovah,"  and  they  respectively  relied  upon  and  feared  powder  and  ball  more  than 
either.  In  fact,  the  Continental  Congress  was  but  a  shadow,  for  it  did  not  meet  for  organi- 
zation until  six  hours  afterward,'  and  its  "authority"  was  yet  scarcely  acknowledged  even 
by  the  patriots  in  the  field.  But  Delaplace  ordered  his  troops  to  parade  without  arms, 
the  garrison  of  forty-eight  men  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and,  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  The  spoils  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels,  two  ten-inch  mortars,  one  howitzer,  one  cohorn,  ten  tone 
of  musket-balls,  three  cart-loads  of  fiints,  thirty  new  carriages,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shells,  a  ware-house  full  of  material  for  boat  building,  one  hundred  stand  of  small  arms^teii 
casks  of  poor  powder,  two  brass  cannon,  thirty  barrels  of  flour,  eighteen  barrels  of  poik,  and 
some  beans  and  peas. 

Warner  crossed  the  lak  w  h  h  ad  on,  and  marched  up  to  the  fort  just  after  the 
surrender  was  made.  As  n  a  h  p  son  rs  were  secured,  and  all-  had  breakfasted,  be 
was  sent  off  with  a  d  a  hm  n  f  m  n  n  boats  to  take  Crown  Point ;  but  a  strong  head 
wind  drove  them  back  a  d  h  y  !  p  ha  n  ght  at  Tioonderoga.  Another  and  successful 
attempt  was  made  on    1  h  a  d  b    h  f        sses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  with- 

out bloodshed. 

Arnold,  who  yielded  his  claims  to  supreme  command  at  Castleton,  assumed  control  the 
moment  the  fort  was  surrendered.  But  his  orders  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Connecticut 
Coimnitlee,'  of  semi-official  origin,  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  interposed,  formally 
installed  Colonel  Allen  in  the  comrnand  of  Ticonderc^a  and  its  dependencies,  and  authorized 
him  to  remain  as  such  until  the  Connecticut  Assembly  or  the  Continental  Congress  should 
send  him  instructions.  They  aiErmed  that  the  government  of  Massachusetts  had  no  part 
in  the  transaction  ;  that  the  men  from  Pittsfield  were  paid  by  Connecticut ;  and  that  Arnold 
could  be  considered  only  as  a  volunteer.  Finding  his  commands  unheeded,  and  unwilling 
to  allow  personal  considerations  to  affect,  inimicaily,  the  public  good.  Arnold  again  yielded. 
He  sent  a  written  protest,  with  a  statement  of  his  grievances,  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. The  Connecticut  Committee  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  same  body.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Allen  was  confirmed,  and  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  directed  Arnold  not  to  in- 
terfere.  He  soon  afterward  went  down  the  lake  to  seize  a  British  sloop  of  war  at  St.  John's, 
and  to  seek  other  occasions  where  glory  might  be  won  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was  an  event  wholly  unlooked  for  by  the 

'  According  to  Mr.  Rico,  history  bus  omitted  the  suffix  to  this  demand,  which  in  those  days  was  consid- 
ered a  necessary  clincher  to  all  solemn  averments.  It  b  characterislic  of  the  man  and  the  tlmea.  'Rice's 
brother  was  within  a,  fen  feet  of  Allen,  and  said  he  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Conlinenlal  Congress,  by  God." 

'  The  second  Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Phihtdelphia  at  ten  o'clock  that  day  (May  lOth),  and 
chose  Peyton  Randolph  Freiident,  and  Charles  Thompson  Secretary. 

'  One  of  Ihe  committee,  Mr.  Phelps,  visited  the  fort,  in  disguise,  the  day  before  AUen  and  bis  men  u- 
rlved.  He  pretended  to  he  a  countryman  wishing  to  be  shaved,  and,  while  looking  about  for  tbe  garrison 
barher,  observed  every  thing  ciyefnUy,  and  saw  tbe  dilapidation  of  the  vails  and  the  laxi^  of  duly  and 
discipline,  particularly  as  to  sentinels. 
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P«b*uw)c«  of  lbs  Colonin*.    CanriMem  Coutm  of  [heir  DetegateB  In  Congrew,    Vnrioog  AddreiHi  of  tlis  Kcond  CongnH. 

ContineataJ  Congress,  thea  in  tesiion  at  Philadelphia,  and  many  memberB  were  alarmed  at 
the  seiious  aspect  of  aSairs  at  the  east  and  north,  for  aa  yet  the  Americans  had  harbored  no 
distinct  thought  or  wish  derogatory  to  the  truest  loyalty.  They  were  aggrieved  hy  the  rulers 
snd  legislators  of  the  parent  country,  and  were  earnestly  seeking  redress.  Ten  years  they 
had  been  petitioning  the  king  and  Parliament  to  exercise  righteousness  and  equity  toward 
them,  but  their  prayers  were  unheeded  and  their  warnings  were  scoffed  at  and  answered  by 
new  oppressions.  Yet  the  colonists  remained  loyal,  and  never  breathed  an  aspiration  for 
political  independence.  The  colonial  Assemblies,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  people,  looked 
forward  with  anuety  for  a  reconciliation,  for  they  felt  pioud  of  their  connection  with  the 
British  realm,  whose  government  was  then  among  the  most  powerful  upon  earth.' 

When  the  news  o£  the  capture  of  the  forts  on  Champlain  reached  Congress,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  committees  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  remove  the  caution  and  stores  to  the 
8outh  end  of  Lake  George,  and  to  erect  a  strong  post  at  that  place.  They  also  directed  an 
exact  inventory  of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  to  be  taken,  "  in  order,"  as  the  dispatch 
said,  "that  they  may  be  safely  returned  when  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  latter,  shall  render  it  prudent  and  con- 
sisteut  with  the  over-ruling  law  of  self-preservation,"' 

The  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  who  met  in  September  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  they  exhibited  rare  firmness  of  purpose  in  tone  and  manner,  again 
and  again  avowed  their  loyalty,  and  made  most  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  redress  of  grievances.  And  those  of  the  Congress  in  session  when  the  first  hos- 
tile movements  on  Lake  Champlain  occurred,  while  they  saw  clearly  that  nothing  but  a 
general  resort  to  arms  was  now  left  for  the  colonists,  resolved  to  make  fresh  appeals  to  the 
king  and  Parliament  before  taking  decidedly  offensive  steps  in  acts  of  open  hostility.  They 
ibit  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  haughtiness  of  power  would  not  bend  so  long  as  its  pride 
was  wounded,  and  that  it  would  never  yield  to  an  agreement  for  a  reconciliation  upon  terms 
Other  than  the  absolute  submission  of  the  insurgents.  Congress,  therefore,  correctly  repre- 
senting the  public  sentiment,  resolved  to  be,  at  the  same  X\rae,free  men,  and  loyal  mbjecU 
as  long  as  a  link  of  consistency  should  bind  those  conditions  in  unity.  They  adopted  an 
'Vit,j2A,  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ;a  a.  declaration,  setting  forth  the  causes  and 
tjniy  e,  the  necessity  for  the  colonies  to  take  up  arms  ;''  an  humble  petition  to  the  king  ;« 
jjuItM,  *°  address  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  iil'  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
•  July  28.  land.*'  To  the  king  they  expressed  their  continued  devotion  to  his  person,  and 
their  deep  regret  that  circumstances  had  in  the  least  weakened  their  attachment  to  the 
orowu.  To  the  people  of  Great  Britain  they  truthfully  declared  that  their  acts  were  wholly 
defensive  ;  that  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  them,  of  seeking  absolute  independ- 
ence, was  a  malicious  slander ;  and  that  they  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  applied  to  a 
foreign  power  for  countenance  or  aid  in  prosecuting  a  rebellion.  They  truly  set  forth  that 
the  rejection  of  their  petitions  and  the  accumulation  of  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  were 
the  causes  that  placed  them  in  the  attitude  of  resistance  which  they  then  assumed — an  atti- 

'  The  aflections  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  very  much  alienated  by  the  grievances  of  the  Stamp 
ijli:!  in  1765,  and  kindred  meaaiires,  yet  they  stiti  had  a  strong  sttachment  to  the  mother  country,  even 
when  the  Revolution  finally  brake  onl.  Dr.  Franklin's  teEtimonj  in  IT66  may  be  quoted  as  illustrative 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  neatly  ten  yaurs  later.  In  answer  lo  the  qaestion  concerning  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  America  toward  Great  Britain  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  said,  "  They  had  not 
only  a  respect  bnt  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  manners,  and  even  a  fond- 
ness for  its  fasbionE,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated  with 
particular  regard;  and  to  be  an  Old  Englandman  was  of  itself  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  S 
kind  of  rank  among  us." — Exatninaiion  of  Dr.  Franklin  be/are  the  Britiik  Hotut  of  Commont  rdattve  ta  thr 
Rtptal  of  the  Ajmritan  Stamp  Act. 

'  Pitkin,  i.,  355. 

'  Jamaiea,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  then  a  British  colony,  with  a  provincial  Legislatare  like 
those  on  the  American  Continent. 

*  See  Joomala  of  Congress,  i.,  p.  100-16S. 
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tude  at  once  necessary  and  justifiable,  and  worthy  of  the  iree  character  of  sul^jects  of  the  Brit- 
ish realm.  ■' While  we  revere,"  they  said,  "thememory  of  out  gallant  and  virtuous  ancestors, 
we  never  can  surrenderthese  glorious  privileges  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered  : 
your  fleets  and  armies  can  destroy  our  towns  and  ravage  our  coasts  ;  these  are  inconsiderable 
objects — things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  We  can 
retire  beyond  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  enjoy  a  luxury  which,  from  that  period,  you  will  want — the  luxury  of  being  free." 


Concord,«  and  v 


While  petitions  and  addresses  were  in  coursa  of 
■''-"     preparation  and  adoption,  Congress  proceeded  to  make 
)"  ''■■»r"5X-'  extensive  military  arrangements,     The  militia  of  the 

<y        \    I'l.;,!    various  colonies,  and  luph  volunteers  as  could  be  ob- 
tained, were  mustered  into  service  under  the  title  of  the  Conti- 
nental ARMY  ;  and  the  troops  which  had  locked  to  the  vicinity  of  Bo«- 
ton  from  all  parts  of  New  England  after  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and 
!re  then  investing  that  city,  were  adopted  and  enrolled  under  the    ^ 
same  title.''      Congress  voted  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount        ms. ' 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  also  took  measures  for  the       '^°*' 
establishment  of  provisional  Assemblies  in  the  several  colonies  instead  of  the  royal  govem- 
ments ;  for  acts  of  Parliament,  declaring  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  providing 
for  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  several  sea-port  towns,  and  for  the  sending  of  fleets 
and  armies  to  enforce  submission,  were  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  virtual  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  abdication  of  all  power  here.'     Thus,  while  the  colonists  kept  the  door  of  reo- 
onciliation  wide  open,  they  prepared  to  maintain  the  righteous  position  which  they  had  t» 
sumed  at  all  hazards. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  close  the  chronicles  of  the  past,  and  consider  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  B-evolution  yet  remaining—the  ruins  of  Tioonderoga.  I  lingered  with 
the  old  soldier  among  the  fragments  of  the  fortress  until  sunset ;  and  just  as  the  luminary 

'  Sea  Parliamentary  Register  (1T75),  p.  6-69. 
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went  down,  behind  Mount  Defifiuoe  I  made  the  preceding  sketch,  which  may  be  relied  upon 
as  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  present  features  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  view  h  from  the 
remains  of  the  counterecarp,  near  the  southern  range  of  barracks,  looking  northward.  The 
barracks  or  quarters  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  very  subetantially  built  of  limestone, 
two  stories  high,  and  formed  a  quadrangle.  The  space  within  was  the  parade.  Upon  the 
good  authority  of  his  brother,  our  venerable  guide  pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  inter- 
est, and,  having  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  information,  1  shall  accord  it  as  truth. 
The  most  distinct  and  best-preserved  building  seen  in  the  sketch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  was  asleep  when  Allen  and  his  men  entered  the  fort.  On  the 
left  of  the  group  of  figures  in  the  fore-ground  is  the  passage  leading  from  the  covered  way 
into  the  parade,  through  which  the  provincials  passed.  The  two  lines  of  forty  men  each 
were  drawn  up  along  the  range  of  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  seen  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  The  most  distant  building  was  the  officers'  quarters.  A  wooden  piazza, 
or  sort  of  balcony,  extended  along  the  second  story,  and  was  reached  from  the  ground  by  a 
Sight  of  stairs  at  the  left  end.  The  first  door  in  the  second  story,  on  the  left,  was  the  en- 
trance to  Delaplace's  apartment.  It  was  up  those  rickety  steps,  with  young  Beman  at  his 
side,  that  Colonel  Allen  ascended ;  and  at  that  door  he  thundered  with  his  sword'hilt,  con- 
fronted the  astonished  captain,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  Between  the  ruined  waUs  on 
the  extreme  left  is  seen  Mount  Defiance,  and  on  the  right  is  Mount  Hope.  The  distant  wall 
'  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  is  a  part  of  the  ramparts  or  out-works,  and  the  woods  be- 
yond it  mark  the  location  of  the  remains  of  the  "  French  lines,"  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
which  are  still  very  conspicuous. 

Near  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  range  of  barracks  is  the  bakery  ;  it  is  an  under-ground 
arched  room,  and  was  beneath  the  glacis,  perfectly 
bomb-proof,  and  protected  from  all  danger  from  with- 
out. This  room  is  very  well  preserved,  as  the  annexed 
sketch  of  it  testifies ;  but  the  entrance  steps  are  much 
broken,  and  the  passage  is  so  filled  with  rubbish  that  a 
descent  into  it  is  difficult.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  wide 
and  thirty  long.  On  the  right  is  a  window,  and  at  the 
end  were  a  fire-place  and  chimney,  now  in  ruins.  On 
either  side  of  the  fire-place  are  the  ovens,  ten  feet  deep. 
We  had  no  light  to  explore  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  in  good  condition.  This  bakery  and  the  ovens  are 
the  best-preserved  portions  of  the  fortress.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  walls  of  the  fort  have  been  common  spoil  for  all  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  convenient  quarry  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  affiirds  rare  facility 
for  builders  to  carry  off  the  plunder.  The  guide  informed  me  that  siitty-four  years  ago  he 
assisted  in  the  labor  of  loading  a  vessel  with  bricks  and  stones  taken  from  the  fort,  to  build 
an  earthen-ware  factory  on  Missisqui  Bay,  the  eastern  fork  of  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Year  after  year  the  ruins  thus  dwindle,  and,  unless  government  shall  prohibit  the 
robbery,  this  venerable  landmark  of  history  will  soon  have  no  abiding-place  among  us.  The 
foundation  is  almost  a  bare  rock,  earthed  sufficient  to  give  sustenance  to  mullens,  rag-weed, 
and  stinted  grass  only,  so  that  the  plowshare  can  have  no  effect ;  but  desecrating  avarice, 
with  its  wicked  broom,  may  sweep  the  bare  rock  still  barer,  for  the  site  is  a  glorious  one  for 
a  summer  hotel  for  invalids.  I  shall,  doubtless,  receive  posthumous  laudation  for  this  sug- 
gestion from  the  money-getter  who  here' shall  erect  the  colonnade,  sell  cooked  fish  and  fia- 
vored  ices,  and  coin  wealth  by  the  magic  of  the  fiddle-string. 

On  the  point  of  the  promontory,  just  above  the  steam-boat  landing,  are  the  remains  of 
the  "Grenadiers'  Battery,"  a  strong  redoubt  built  of  earth  and  stone.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  French,  and  enlarged  by  the  English.  It  commanded  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake, 
between  that  point  and  Mount  Independence,  and  covered  the  bridge,  which  was  made  by 
the  Americans,  extending  across  to  the  latter  eininenoe.     The  bridge  was  supported  by 
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twenty-two  sunken  piera  of  lar^  timber,  at  nearly  equal  distances ;  the  spaoe  between  wag 
made  of  separate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  stroogly  fastened 
together  by  chains  and  rivets,  anil  also  fastened  to  the  sunken  piers.  Before  this  bridge  was 
a  boom,  made  of  very  large  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  by  riveted  bolta  and  chains 
of  iron,  an  inch  and  a  half  square.'  There  was  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, which  covered  that  end  of  the  bridge  ;  another  half  way  up  the  hill ;  and  upon  the 
table-land  summit  was  a  star  fort  well  picketed.  Here,  strongly  stationed,  the  Americans 
held  undisputed  poBsesaion  from  the  lOtb  of  May,  1775,  until  the  5th  of  July,  1777,  when 
they  were  dislodged  by  Burgoyne,  who  began  to  plant  a  battery  upon  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount 
Defiance.      This  event  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  went  up  in  the  CTening  to  view  the  solitary  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  sat  upon  the  green 
sward  of  the  old  esplanade  near  the  magazine.  All  was  hushed,  and  association,  with  its 
busy  pencil,  wrought  many  a  startling  picture.  The  broken  ruins  around  me,  the  lofty  hilli 
adjacent,  the  quiet  lake  at  my  feet,  all  fading  into  chaos  as  the  evening  shadows  came  on, 
were  in  consonance  with  the  gravity  of  thought  induced  by  the  place  and  its  traditions. 

"  The  darkening  woods,  Ihe  fading  trees, 

The  grasshopper's  last  feeble  sounJ, 

The  flowers  just  waken'd  by  the  breeze, 

All  leave  the  stillness  more  profound. 

The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade, 

The  dusky  pathways  blacker  grow, 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade —  \ 

All,  ali  is  mute  below."  I 

Miller's  Evening  Hymn. 

So  smoottly  ran  the  current  of  thought,  that  I  was  almost  dreaming,  when  a  footstep 
startled  me.  It  was  that  of  the  old  patriot,  who  came  and  sat  beside  me.  He  always 
spends  the  pleasant  moonlight  evenings  here,  for  he  has  no  companions  of  the  present,  and 
the  sight  of  the  old  walls  kept  sluggish  memory  awake  to  the  recollections  of  the  light  and 
love  of  other  days.  "  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  poor  and  friendless  ;  none  for  me 
to  care  for,  and  none  to  care  for  me.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife,  and  children 
have  ail  passed  away,  and  the  busy  world  has  forgotten  me,  I  have  been  for  almost  eighty 
years  a  toiler  for  bread  for  myself  and  loved  ones,  yet  I  have  never  lacked  for  comforts.  I 
can  say  with  David,  'Once  I  was  young,  but  now  1  am  old,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken  or  his  seed  begging  bread.'  I  began  to  feel  my  strength  giving  way  last  spring, 
and  looked  fearfully  toward  the  poor-house,  when  I  heard  that  the  old  man  who  lived  here, 
to  show  visitors  about,  was  dead,  and  so  I  came  down  to  take  his  place  and  die  also."  He 
brushed  away  a  tear  with  his  hard  and  shriveled  hand,  and,  with  a  more  cheerful  tone,  talked 
of  his  future  prospects.     How  trup  it  h  that  blessed 

"  Hope  springs  iiumortal  in  the  huioan  breast," 

for  this  poor,  friendless,  aged  man  had  bright  visions  of  a  better  earthly  condition  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  poverty  and  loneliness.  He  took  me  to  an  opening  in  the  broken  wall,  which 
fronted  a  small  room  near  the  spot  where  the  provincials  entered,  and  with  a  low  voice,  as 
if  afraid  some  rival  might  hear  his  business  plans,  explained  how  he  intended,  another  year, 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  cover  the  room  over  with  boards  and  brush,  arrange  a  sleeping- 
place  in  the  rear,  erect  a  rude  counter  in  front,  and  there,  during  the  summer,  sell  cakes, 
beer,  and  fruit  to  visitors.  Here  I  saw  my  fancied  hotel  in  embryo.  He  estimated  the 
cash  capital  necessary  for  the  enterprise  at  eight  dollars,  which  sum  he  hoped  to  save  from 
his  season's  earnings,  for  the  French  woman  who  gave  him  food  and  shelter  charged  him  but 
a  trifling  weekly  sum  for  his  comforts.  He  calculated  upon  large  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
and  hoped,  if  no  opposition  marred  his  plans,  to  make  enough  to  keep  him  comfortable  through 

'  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  Appendix,  p.  xxx. 
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life.  .  He  eatcrtaiutid  me  more  than  an  hour  with  a  lelation  of  hie  own  and  his  father's  ail- 
ventures,'  and  it  waB  late  in  the  evening  when  I  bade  him  a  linal  adieu.  "God  bless  you, 
my  wn,"  he  said,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  at  parting.  "  We  may  never  meet  here  again, 
but  I  hope  we  may  in  heaven  '." 

Aogojta,  Early  the  next  morning  I  started  for  Mount  Defiance  in  company  with  an  En- 
1848.  glish  gentleman,  a  resident  of  Boston.  We  rode  to  the  "  lower  village,"  or  Ticon- 
deroga,  where  we  left  our  ladies  to  return  by  the  same  stage,  while  we  climbed  the  rugged 
heights.  We  hired  a  horse  and  vehicle,  and  a  lad  to  drive,  who  professed  to  know  all  about 
the  route  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  found  that  he  was  bewildered  ;  and,  un- 
willing to  waste  time  by  losing  the  way,  we  employed  an  aged  resident  near  the  western 
slope  to  pilot  us  to  the  top  of  the  eminence.  He  was  exceedingly  garrulous,  and  boasted, 
with  much  self-gratuiation,  of  having  assisted  in  dragging  a  heavy  six  pounder  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  "  glorious  Fourth"  on  the 
very  spot  where  Burgoyne  planted  his  cannon  sixty-six  years  before.  We  followed  him 
along  a  devious  cattle-path  that  skirted  a  deep  ravine,  until  we  came  to  a  spring  that  bub- 
bled up  from  beneath  a  huge  shelving  rock  whose  face  was  smooth  and  mossy.  The  trick- 
ling of  the  water  through  the  crevices  within,  by  which  the  fountain  below  was  supplied, 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  From  a  eup  of  maple-leaves  we  took  a  cool  draught,  rested  a 
moment,  and  then  pursued  our  toilsome  journey. 

Our  guide,  professing  to  know  every  rock  and  tree  in  the  mountain,  now  left  the  cattle- 
path  for  a  ■'  shorter  cut,"  but  we  soon  wished  ourselves  back  again  in  the  beaten  track. 
The  old  man  was  evidently  "out  of  his  reckoning,"  but  had  too  much  "grit"  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  followed  him  through  thickets  tangled  with  vines,  over  the 
trunks  of  huge  trees  leveled  by  the  wind,  and  across  a  dry  morass  covered  with  brakes  and 
wire-grass  shoulder  high,  where  every  trill  of  the  grasshopper  sounded  to  our  suspicious  and 
vigilant  ears  like  the  warning  of  a  rattle-snake,  until  at  length  we  were  conironted  by  a  wall 
of  huge  broken  reCka,  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  least  fifty  feet  high.  It  seemed  to  ex- 
tend north  and  south  indefinitely,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  scaling  it,  The  guide  insisted 
upon  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  of  the  route,  and  we,  being  unable  to  contradict  his 
positive  assertions  that  he  was  in  the  right  way,  followed  him  up  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  ascent,  but  fortunately  the  sun  was  yet  eastward  of  meridian,  and 
we  were  in  shadow.  We  at  last  reached  a  broad  ledge  near  the  summit,  where,  exhausted, 
we  Bttt  down  and  regaled  ourselves  with  some  mulberries  which  we  had  gathered  by  the  way. 
A  large  wolf-dog,  belonging  to  our  guide,  had  managed  to  follow  his  master,  and  seemed 
quite  as  weary  as  ourselves  when  he  reached  us.  Another  scramble  of  about  twenty  min- 
utes, over  broken  rocks  and  ledges  like  a  giant's  stair-case,  brought  us  upon  the  hold,  rocky 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from  this  lofty  hill  is  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
including  almost  every  variety  of  natural  scenery,  and  a>  region  abounding  with  historical 

*  His  father  vbs  a  lieulenanl  in  the  English  service,  and  belonged  to  the  Conner^ticut  troops  that  were 
with  Amherst  when  he  Cnok  Ticonderoga.  While  the  English  had  possession  of  that  post,  before  seizing 
Crown  Point,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  a  swaggering  English  major,  who  boasted  that  no  American  in  the 
Goantry  could  lay  him  upon  his  back.  Lieutenant  Rice  accepted  the  general  challenge.  For  twenty  min- 
utes it  was  doubtful  who  the  successful  WTestler  would  be.  Rice  was  the  more  asile  of  the  two,  and,  by 
a  dexteroos  movement,  tripped  his  ftdversary  and  brought  him  upon  his  back.  The  burly  major  was  greatly 
nettled,  and  declnred  the  act  unfair  and  nnraanlf.  Rice  made  a  rejoinder,  and  hard  words  passed,  which 
ended  m  a  challenge  from  the  ■najtu'  for  a  duel.  It  was  accepted,  and  (he  place  and  time  of  meeting  were 
appointed.  But  the  tact  having  reached  the  ears  of  Amherst,  he  interposed  bia  persuasion.  The  English- 
man was  resolved  on  fighting,  and  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  until  Amherst  touched  his  national  and 
military  pride.  "Consider,"  he  said,  "how  gloriona  is  our  conquest.  We  have  taken  this  strong  fortress 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  Shall  Britons  he  such  savages,  that,  when  they  can  not  spill  the  blood 
of  enemies,  they  will  shed  that  of  each  other?"  The  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  parties  sealed 
their  ireooncillatlon  and  pledged  new  fiiendship  over  a  glass  of  grog.  They  then  tried  their  strength  again. 
The  major  was  prostrated  in  an  instant  by  a  fair  exertion  of  superior  strength,  and  from  that  hour  he  was 
Rice's  warmest  friend.  The  major's  name  was  Church.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  under  Prevoat,  and 
was  killed  at  Savannah  on  the  16th  of  September,  1779, 
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aasociations.      The  fore-ground  of  the  picture  represeiits  the  spot  whereon  Burgoyne  began 
the  erection  of  a  battery ;  and  a  shallow  hole,  drilled  for  the  purpose  of  making  fastening* 


for  the  cannon,  may  still  be  seen.  The  sheet  of  water  toward  the  left  is  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  where  it  joins  Lake  Champlain,  which  sweeps  around  the  promontory  in  the  middle 
ground,  whereon  Fort  Tioonderoga  is  situated.  Gray,  like  the  almost  bajd  rock  on  which 
they  stand,  the  ruins  were  scarcely  discernible  from  that  height,  and  the  Pavilion  appeared 
like  a  small  white  spot  among  the  green  foliage  that  embowers  it.  On  the  point  which  the 
steam-boat  is  approaching  is  the  Grenadiers'  Battery  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme right  is  seen  a  portion  of  Mount  Independence  at  the  mouth  of  East  Creek.  This 
eminence  is  in  Vermont — Mount  Defiance  and  Fort  Ticonderoga  are  in  New  York.  The 
point  beyond  the  small  vessel  with  a  white  sail  is  the  spot  whence  the  Americans  under  Allen 
and  Arnold  crossed  the  lake  to  attack  the  fort ;  and  between  Mount  Independence  and  the 
Grenadiers'  Battery  is  the  place  where  the  bridge  was  erected.  The  lake  here  ia  quite 
narrow,  and,  sweeping  in  serpentine  curves  around  the  two  points,  it  flows  northward  on 
the  left,  and  expands  gradually  into  a  sheet  of  water  several  miles  wide.  The  hills  seen  In 
the  far  distance  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  between  which  lofty  range  and  the 
lake  is  a  beautifully  diversified  and  fertile  agricultural  country  twelve  miles  wide,  a  portion 
of  the  famous  New  Hampshire  Grants.  From  this  height  the  eye  takes  in  a  range  along 
the  lake  of  mote  than  thirty  miles,  and  a  more  beautiful  rural  panorama  can  not  often  be 
found.  Let  us  retreat  to  the  cool  shadow  of  the  shrubbery  on  the  left,  for  the  summer  sun 
is  at  meridian  ;  and,  while  gathering  new  strength  to  make  our  toilsome  descent,  let  us  open 
again  the  volume  of  history,  and  read  the  page  on  which  are  recorded  the  stirring  events 
that  were  enacted  within  the  range  of  out  vision. 
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■t  Ticonderogn. 


Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  with  a  strong  and  well-appointed  army  of  more  than  seven 
thousand  men,',  including  Indians,  came  up  Lake  Champiain  and  appeared  before  Crown 
Point  on  the  27th  of  June.     The  few  Americans  in  garrison  there  abandoned  the  fort 
and  retreated  to  Ticonderoga.     The  British  quietly  took  possesaion,  and,  after  estab- 
lishing a  magazine,  hospital,  and  stores  there,  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga  on  the  30th. 
Some  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  Canadians,  and  Indiana,  with  ten  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
under  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  were  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of 
Putnam's  Creek.     These  moved  up  the  shore  to  Four  Mile  Point,  so  called  from  being  that  dis- 
tance from  Ticonderoga.     The  German  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  chasseurs,  light  infantry,  and 
grenadiers,  under   Lieutenant-colonel  Breyraan, 
were  moved  at  the  same  time  along  the  eastern 
shore,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  tinder  the 
immediate  command  of  Burgoyne  himself,  were  on 
board   the  E.oyal  George   and  Inflexible  frigates 
and  several  gun-boats,  which  moved  up  the  lake 
between  the   two   strong  wings   on  land.      The 
land  force  halted;  and  the  naval  force  was  anchor- 
ed just  beyond  cannon-shot  from  the  American 

Major-general  Arthur  St.  Clair'  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
a  post  of  honor  which  Schuyler  had  offered  to 
Gates.  He  found  the  garrison  only  about  two 
thousand  strong ;  and  so  much  were  the  stores 
reduced,  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  consid- 
erable addition  to  his  force  from  the  militia  who 
were  coming  in  from  the  east,  until  a  replenish- 
ment of  provisions  could  be  effected.  Had  the 
garrison  been  vvell  supplied  with  stores,  six  or 
eight  thousand  men  might  have  been  collected  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

'  The  day  when  the  British  army  encamped  before  Ticonderoga  (July  Ist),  the  troops  oonsisleil  of  Bril- 
ish,  rank  and  file,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenlj-four ;  Germans,  rank  and  file,  three  thousand 
and  sixteen  ;  Canadians  and  provincials  about  two  hundred  and  lifty,  and  Indians  about  four  hundred,  mak- 
ing n  total  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety. 

'  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland.  He  was  bdrn  in  1734,  and  came  to  America 
wilh  Admiral  Bosoawen  in  1755.  He  served  in  Canada  in  1759  ^d  1760,  as  a  lientenanl  under  General 
Wolfe,  and,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort  Ligonier,  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
January,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  ordered  to  raise  a  regiment 
destined  for  service  in  Canada.  Within  six  weebs  from  bis  appointment  his  regiment  was  on  its  marob. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  August  of  that  year,  and  was  an  active  panioipant  in  the  engagamenls  at 
Trenton. and  Princeton.  In  February,  1777,  he  received  the  appointment  of  major  general,  and  on  the  5th 
of  June  was  ordered  by  General  Schuyler  to  the  command  of  Ticonderoga,  He  reached  that  post  on  the 
I3th,  and  fonnd  a  garrisoo  of  two  thousand  men,  badly  equipped  and  very  short  of  ammunition  and  stores. 
He  wae  obliged  to  evacuate  the  post  mi  the  5th  of  July  following.  In  1780  he  was  ordered  to  Rhode 
Island,  but  circumstances  prevented  him  from  going  thither.  When  the  allied  armies  marched  toward 
Virginia,  in  1781,  to  attack  Cornwallia,  St.  Clair  was  direoled  to  remain  at  Philadelphia  with  the  recruits 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  for  the  protection  of  Congress.  He  was,  however,  soon  afterward  allowed  to  join 
the  army,  and  reached  Yorktown  during  the  siege.  From  Yorktown  he  was  sent  with  a  considerable  force 
to  join  Greene,  which  he  did  at  Jackfionville,  near  Savannah.  He  resided  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  peace  ; 
was  elected  lo-Congress  in  1786,  and  was  president  of  thai  body  in  1787.  Dpon  the  erection  of  the  North- 
wettern  Territory  into  a  government  in  1788,  he  was  appointed  governor,  wbiob  oiEce  he  held  until  1802. 
when  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  stale  into  the  Union,  and  he  declined  an  eleetion  to  the  post  he  had  held. 
His  military  operations  within  his  territory  against  the  Indians  were  disastrous,  and  when  he  retired  from 
office  he  was  almost  ruined  in  fortune.  He  made  unsucoessfol  applications  to  Congress  for  the  payment 
of  eertain  claims,  and  Anally  died  almost  penniless,  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  August  31st,  1818, 
aged  84  years. 
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OiUpoiti  addefeoded.  Fart  aa  AfoaQt  iDdependeac?,  TardineBi  of  CongrHa  io  euppljiug  Men  and  Miulbaiv 

St,  Ciaii  waa  an  officer  of  acknowledged  bravery  and  prudence,  yet  he  waa  far  from  being 
an  expert  and  skillful  military  leader.  His  self-reliance  and  his  confidence  in  the  valor  and 
strength  of  those  under  him  often  caused  him  to  be  leas  vigilant  than  necessity  demanded ; 
and  it  waa  this  fault,  in  connection  with  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  which  gave  Burgoyne 
his  only  advantage  at  Ticonderoga,  He  soon  perceived,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  scouta, 
that  St.  Clair  had  neglected  to  secure  those  two  important  eminences.  Mount  Hope  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill  (Mount  Defiance),  and,  instead  of  making  a  direct  assault  upon  the  fortr^a, 
the  British  general  essayed  to  poseeEB  himself  of  these  valuable  points. 

When  Burgoyne  approached,  a  small  detachment  of  Americans  occupied  the  old  French 
lines  north  of  the  fort,  which  were  well  repaired  and  guarded  by  a  block-house.  They  also 
had  an  outpost  at  the  saw-mills  (now  the  village  of  Ticonderoga),  another  just  above  the 
mills,  and  a  block-house  and  hospital  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Between  the  lines  and 
the  old  fort  were  two  block-houses,  and  the  Grenadiers'  Battery  on  the  point  was  manned. 

The  garrison  in  the  star  fort,  on  Mount  Independence,  was  rather  stronger  than  that  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  better  provisioned.  The  fort  was  supplied  with  artillery,  strongly  picketed, 
and  its  approaches  were  well  guarded  by  batteries.  The  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  northwest- 
ern side  waa  intrenched,  and  had  a  strong  aiatis  next  to  the  water.  Artillery  was  placed 
in  the  intrenchments,  pointing  down  the  lake,  and  at  the  point,  neair  the  mouth  of  East  Creek, 
was  a  strong  circular  battery.  The  general  defenses  of  the  Americans  were  formidable  to 
an  enemy,  but  the  tardiness  of  Congress  in  supplying  the  garrison  with  food,  clothing,  am- 
munition, and  re-enforcements,  made  them  quite  weak.'  Their  lines  and  works  were  exten- 
sive, and  instead  of  a  full  complement  of  men  to  man  and  defend  them,  and  to  occupy  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill  and  Mount  Hope,  the  whole  force  consisted  of  only  two  thousand  five  huniired  and 
forty-six  Continentals  and  nine  hundred  militia.     Of  the  latter  not  one  tenth  had  bayonets. 

While  at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne  sent  forth  a  pompous  and  threatening  procla- 
mation, intended  to  awe  the  republicans  into  passiveness,  and  confirm  the  loyalists 
in  their  position  by  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  overshadowing  power.'  In  his  proclamation 
the  British  commander  set  forth  the  terrible  character  of  the  Indians  that  accompanied  him, 
greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers,  and  magnified  their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
republicana,  whether  found  in  battle  array  or  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  "  I  have,"  he 
said,  "  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forcea  under  my  direction,  and  they  amount  to  thou- 
sands, to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  I  consider  them 
the.  same  wherever  they  may  lurk."  Protection  and  security,  clogged  with  conditions, 
were  held  out  to  the  peaceable  who  remained  in  their  habitations.  All  the  outrages  of  war, 
arrayed  in  their  most  terrific  forms,  were  denounced  against  those  who  persisted  in  their 

'  II  was  generally  believed,  onlil  Bai^ayne  appeared  at  St.  John's,  that  the  military  preparations  in 
progress  at  Quebec  were  intended  for  an  expedition  by  sea  against  the  coast  (owns  atill  in  possession  of 
the  Aiuericans ;  and  influeneed  by  this  belief,  as  well  as  by  the  pressing  demands  for  men  to  keep  General 
Howe  and  bis  army  from  Philadelphia,  Congress  made  but  little  .exertion  to  strengthen  the  posts  on  Lake 
Champiain.     This  was  a  tktai  mistake,  and  it  was  perceived  too  late  for  remedy, 

'  This  swaggering  proclamation  commenced  as  follows  :  "  By  John  Burgoyne,  Esquire,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America,  colonel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  Light  Dtagoons,  governor  of 
Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  and  commandmg  an 
army  and  fleet  employed  on  an  expedition  from  Canada,"  &c.  "  From  the  pompous  manner  in  which  he 
has  arrayed  his  titles,"  says  Dr.  Thatcher,  "  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  be  considers  them  aa  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  military  force  which  we  can  bring  against  them." — MUitary  Journal,  p-  83. 

General  Washington,  from  his  camp  at  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey,  issued  a  manifesto  or  counter  proc- 
lamation, which,  in  sincerity  and  dignity,  was  infinitely  auperior  to  that  issued  by  Burgoyne.  He  allnded 
to  the  purity  of  motives  and  devotion  of  the  patriots,  the  righteousness  of  ibeir  cause,  and  the  evident  guard- 
ianship of  an  overmiing  Providence  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  Haraased  aa  we  are 
by  unrelenting  persecution,  obUged  by  every  lie  to  repel  violence  by  force,  urged  by  self-preservation  lo 
exert  the  strength  which  Providence  has  given  us  to  defend  our  natural  rights  against  the  aggressor,  we 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  ail  mankind  for  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  its  event  we  leave  to  Him  who  speaks  thft 
late  of  nalioni,  in  bumble  confldence  that  as  his  omniscient  eye  tnketh  note  even  of  the  sparrow  that  falleth 
to  the  ground,  so  he  will  not  nithdraw  his  couDteaance  from  a  people  who  hmably  array  themselves  und« 
his  banner  in  defense  of  the  noblest  principles  with  which  he  has  t^orned  humanity." 
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hoitility.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  the  firm  republicans,  were  so  ikr  from 
being  frightened,  that  they  treated  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  as  a  complete  model 
of  pomposity.' 

Oq  the  2d  of  July  the  right  wing  of  the  Britieh  army  moved  forward,  and  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  believed  and  hoped  that  they  intended  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
fort.  The  small  American  detachments  that  occupied  the  outposts  toward  Lake  George 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  set  fire  to  and  abandoned  their  works.  Generals 
Phillips  and  Fraser,  with  an  advanced  corps  of  infantry  and  some  light  artillery,  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  Mount  Hope,  which  completely  commanded  the  road  to  Lake  George, 
and  thus  cut  off  all  supplies  to  the  patriot  garrison  from  that  quarter.  This  accomplished, 
extraordinary  energy  and  activity  were  manifested  by  the  enemy  in  bringing  up  their  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  stores  to  fortify  the  post  gained,  and  on  the  4th  Fraser's  whole 
'■  corps  occupied  Mount  Hope.'  In  the  mean  while  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  had  been  recon- 
noitered.  by  Lieutenant  Twiss,  the  chief  engineer,  who  reported  that  its  summit  had  com- 
plete command  of  the  whole  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
that  a  road  to  the  top,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  cannons,  though  diiRcuH,  might  be 
made  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  resolved  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  height,  and,  by  ardu- 
ous and  pmlongeU  labor,  a  road  was  cleared  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  The  Thunderer, 
carrying  the  battery  train  and  stores,  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  light  twelve  pounders, 
medium  twelves,  and  eight-inch  howitzers  were  landed. 

So  completely  did  the  enemy  occupy  the  ground  between  the  lake.  Mount  Hope,  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  that  this  important  movement  was  concealed  from  the  garrison  ;  and  when, 
at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance'  glowed  with  the  scarlet 
uniforms  of  the  British  troops,  and  heavy  artillery  stood  threateningly  in  their  midst,  the 
Americans  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  for  that  array  seemed  more  like  the  lingering 
apparitions  of  a  night  vision  than  the  terrible  reality  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge. 
From  that  height  the  enemy  could  look  down  into  the  fortress,  count  every  man,  inspect  all 
their  movements,  and  with  eye  and  cannon  command  all  the  extensive  works  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence.  St.  Clair  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  and  presented  to 
them  the  alarming  facts,  that  the  whole  effective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  not  sufficient 
to  man  one  half  of  the  works  ;  that,  as  the  whole  must  be  constantly  on  duty,  they  could 
not  long  endure  the  fatigue  ;  that  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward,  had  not  suffi- 
cient troops  to  re-enforce  or  relieve  them ;  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  nearly  ready  to 
open  upon  them,  and  that  a  complete  iirvestment  of  the  place  would  be  accomplished  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  seemed  plain  that  nothing  could  save  the  troops  but  evacuation,  and 
the  step  was  proposed  by  the  commander  and  agreed  to  by  his  officers.  It  was  a  critical 
and  trying  moment  for  St.  Clair.  To  remain  would  be  to  lose  his  army,  to  evacuate  would 
be  to  lose  his  character.  He  chose  to  make  a  selfsaorifice,  and  at  about  two  o'clock 
n  the  following  morning  the  troops  were  put  in  motion. 
As  every  movement  of  the  Americans  could  be  seen  through  the  day  from  Mount  Defi- 
ance, no  visible  preparations  for  leaving  the  fort  were  made  until  after  dark,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  council  was  concealed  from  the  troops  until  the  evening  order  was  given.  It  was 
arranged  to  place  the  baggage,  and  such  ammunition  and  stores  as  might  be  expedient,  on 
board  two  hundred  bateaux,  to  be  dispatched,  under  a  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys,  up  the 
lake  to  Skeneaborough  (Whitehall),  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  proceed  by  land  to 

'  Gordop,  ii.,  20S. 

'  This  litla  was  given  lo  it  by  General  Fraser,  in  ullusion  to  the  hope  they  enterlained  of  dislodging  the 


JolT  6, 

im. 


'  I  was  informed  hy  an  old  man,  ninety  years  of  ago,  residing  at  Pitlsford,  not  far  from  the  bttttle-ground 
at  HubbardWn,  that  the  British  aave  the  name  of  Mount  Defiance  to  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  on  the  day  when  Ihey 
erected  their  battery  upcm  il,  for  from  that  height  they  defied  the  Americana  either  lo  resist  or  dislodge 
them.  The  old  man  was  one  of  the  British  regulars  under  Burgoyne,  but  stwn  afterward  deserted  to  &e 
Continentals. 
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the  same  deat  nat  on  by  wav  of  CaBtleton.  The  cannons  that  coufd  not  be  moved  were  to 
be  spiked  ;  prev  o  b  to  str  k  ng  the  tents,  every  light  was  to  be  extinguished  ;  each  Boldier 
was  to  provide  h  maelf  w  th  several  days'  provisions ;  and,  to  allay  any  suspioione  on  the 
part  of  the  et  emy  ot  such  a  movement,  a  continued  cannonade  was  to  be  kept  up  from  one 
of  the  batteries  n  the  d  rect  on  of  Mount  Hope  until  the  moment  of  departure. 

Theae  arrangements  were  all  completed,  yet  so  short  was  the  notice  that  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  ensued.  The  garrison  of  Ticonderoga  crossed  the  bridge  to  Mount  Independence 
at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  all  the  while  uneonacions  of  the  escape  of 
their  prey.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  yet  her  pale  light  was  insufficient  to  betray 
the  toiling  Americans  in  their  preparations  and  flight,  and  they  felt  certain  that,  before  day- 
light should  discover  their  withdrawal,  they  would  be  too  far  advanced  to  invite  pursuit. 
But  G-eneral  De  Fermoy,  who  commanded  on  Mount  Independence,  regardless  of  eKpresB 
orders,  set  fire  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  as  the  troops  left.  The  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  whole  scene  and  every  movement  to  the  enemy,  and  the  conBCiousness  of 
discovery  added  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  retreating  republicans.  The  rear-guard, 
under  Colonel  Francis,  left  the  mount  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole 
body  pressed  onward  in  irregular  order  toward  Hubbardton,  where,  through  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  officers,  they  were  pretty  well  organized  after  a  halt  of  two  hours.  The  main 
army  then  proceeded  to  Castleton,  six  miles  further,  and  the  rear-guard,  with  stragglers 
picked  up  by  the  way,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  and  re- 
mained at  Hubbardton  until  some,  who  were  left  behind,  should  come  up.  Here  a  despe- 
rate, and,  to  the  Americans,  a  disastrous  battle  was  fought  the  next  morning,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  Americans  was  perceived  by  the  British,  General  Fraaer 
commenced  an  eager  pursuit  with  his  pickets,  leaving  orders  for  his  brigade  to  follow.  At 
daylight  he  unfurled  the  British  flag  over  Ticonderoga,  and  before  sunrise  he  had  passed 
the  bridge  and  Mount  Independence,  and  was  in  close  pursuit  of  the  flying  patriots,'  Major- 
general  E-eideael  and  Colonel  Breyman,  with  their  Germans  and  Hessians,  soon  followed  lo 
sustain  Fraser,  while  Bnrgoyne,  who  was  on  board  the  Royal  George,  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  bateaux  and  convoy  by  water.  The  Americans  placed  great  reliance 
upon  their  strong  boom  at  Ticonderoga,  and  regarded  pursuit  by  water  as  almost  impossible  ; 
but  the  boom  and  bridge  were  speedily  cleft  by  the  enemy.  Long  before  noon  a  free  pas- 
sage was  made  lor  the  gun-boats  and  frigates,  and  the  whole  flotilla  were  crowding  all  sail 
to  overtake  the  American  bateaux.  These,  with  the  baggage  and  stores,  were  all  destroyed 
at  Skenesborough  before  sunset. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  without  efforts  at  defense,  was  loudly  condemned  through- 
out the  coimtry,  and  brought  down  a  storm  of  indignant  abuse  upon  the  heads  of  Generals 
St.  Clair  and  Schuyler,  for  much  of  the  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  latter  because  he 
was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  department.  The  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
the  commanding  position  of  the  enemy  upon  Mount  Defiance,  where  they  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  scarcity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  were  not  taken 
into  the  account,  and,  consequently,  the  verdict  of  an  excited  public  was  very  unjust  toward 
those  unfortunate  officers.  Washington  had  placed  great  reliance  upon  them  both  ;  nor  did 
the  event  destroy  his  confidence  in  their  ability  and  bravery,  yet  he  was  perplexed,*  and 

'  This  was  the  third  time  in  consecutive  order  that  ihe  fortress  was  caplureJ  by  an  enemy  to  Ihe  gar- 
rison without  bloodshed,  namely,  in  1759,  hy  ibe  English  under  General  Amhersl ;  in  1775,  by  the  Naw 
England  provincials  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  now  (1777)  by  Ihe  Briliah  under  Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne. 

^  Tbe  chief  thus  wrote  lo  General  Schuyler  on  bearing  of  the  disaster :  "  The  evaennlion  of  Ticonder- 
oga and  Mount  Independence  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise  not  apprehended  nor  within  the  compass 
of  my  reasoning.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  it  was  founded,  and  I  should  suppose  it  would  he  still 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  if  the  garrison  amounted  to  five  thousand  men  in  high  spirits,  healthy, 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunilion,  and  the  Eastern  militia  were  marching  to  their  succor,  ai 
-  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  [June]  to  the  Council  of  Safety  ot  New  York." 
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VVtdiliiglDIi'i  lUcoBinieiidBtlun  of  Arauld.  Ai:<)ulualof  aehojlei  Dsd  SLClati  of  Blame.  ReEoni  to  Tlcowhirogi. 

elewly  foresaw  that  some  other  leader  would  be  necessary  to  inspire  Bufficient  confidence  in 
His  minds  of  the  Eastern  militia  to  cause  them  to  turn  out  in  force  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Butgoyne.  Accordingly,  he  recommended  Congress  to  send  an  "  active,  spirited  oiEcer 
to  conduct  and  lead  them  (the  militia)  on."'  But  Congress  went  further.  Unwisely  list- 
ening to  and  heeding  the  popular  clamor,  they  suspended  St.  Clair  from  command,  and  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-general  Gates  to  eupersede  General  Schuyler.  St.  Clair  did  not  leave  the 
army,  but  was  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  By  a  general  court-martial, 
hold  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame,  with  the  highest  honor,  and 
this  decision  was  fully  confirmed  by  Congress  in  December  following.  The  noble  conduct 
of  General  Schuyler  toward  Gates,  and  his  continued  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  country 
after  Buffering  the  injustice  inflicted  by  Congress,  have  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  bear  with  calmnosa  upon 
the  aubjeet,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  both  generals  were  fully  reinstated  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Our  historic  picnic  upon  the  mouutain-top  is  ended,  and,  being  well  rested,  let  us  "  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  and  descend  to  the  village  of  "  Ty,"  by  the  way  of 
the  military  road  which  was  made  impromptu  by  General  Phillips  for  his  cannon,  up  the 
northern  slope  of  Defiance,  Very  slight  traces  of  it  are  now  visible,  and  these  consist  chiefly 
of  a  second  growth  of  timber,  stahding  where  the  road  was  cut. 

We  parted  w  h    u    gu  d    at  th    i    t    f  h         unta  O     hoy-driver  and  the  vehicle 

had  disappear  d  and  w  w  bl  g  d  t  w  Ik  n  h  h  t  t  the  village.  Our  good  tem- 
pers were  not  at  all  imp  d  wh  !  am  d  th  f  that  th  stage  from  Lake  George 
had  passed  n  a  ly  an  h  b  f  d  h  y  Id  be  procured  until  toward 
evening  to  tak  u  hf  nl  thbj  hhdtt  rned,  should  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  wh  hhdgnvi  j  yl'  the  Pavilion  was  an  event 
only  a  half  hour  m  the  it  d  t  miles  in  distance  stretched  between  us  and  the  viands. 
So  we  stopped  grumbl  trudg  d  and,  whiling  away  the  moments  by  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, we  reached  the  P  i  n  t  n  t  take  our  places  at  table,  too  much  heated  and  tatigued, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  set  before  us.  Our  Boston  friends  left  that  afternoon,  but  we 
tarried  until  two  o'clock  the  neit  morning,  when  we  departed  on  the  Burlington  for  Whitehall. 

The  air  was  cool  and  the  sky  unclouded  when  we  left  Ticonderoga.  The  moon  had  gone 
down,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  romantic  shores  by  which 
we  were  ghding,  so  we  took  seats  upon  the  upper  deck  and  surveyed  the  clear  heavens,  jewel- 
ed with  stars.  The  Pleiades  were  glowing  in  the  southern  sky,  and  beautiful  Orion  was 
upon  the  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon.  Who  can  look  upward  on  a  clear  night  and  not  feel 
the  spirit  of  worship  stirring  within  '.  Who  can  contemplate  those  silent  watchers  tn  the 
firmament  and  not  feel  the  impulses  of  adoration  ! 

"  I  know  Ihey  niusl  be  holy  things 
That  from  a  roof  so  sttoreii  shine, 
Where  sounds  the  beat  of  angels'  wings, 

And  footsteps  echn  all  divine. 
Their  myataries  1  never  sought, 

Nor  hearken  to  what  science  tells: 
For  oh,  in  childhood  I  was  taught 
That  God  amid  them  dwells." 

Miller. 

'  In  his  letter  to  Congress  (from  which  this  sentence  k  quoted),  dated  at  Morristown,  July  10th,  1777, 
Washington  continues,  "If  General  Arnold  has  settled  his  aiTairs,  and  can  be  spared  from  Philadeljihia,  I 
would  reoonuDend  him  for  this  business,  and  that  he  sboutd  immediately  set  out  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment. He  is  active,  judicious,  and  brave,  and  an  oflicer  in  whom  the  militia  will  repose  great  confldence. 
Besides  this,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  country,  and  with  the  routes  and  most  important  passes  and 
defiles  in  it.  I  do  not  think  ho  can  render  more  signal  services,  or  be  more  usefully  employed  at  this  time, 
than  in  this  way.  I  am  persuaded  his  presence  and  activity  will  animate  the  militia  greatly,  and  spur 
them  on  to  a  becoming  conduct."  Arnold  was  sent  accordingly,  and  his  signal  services  at  Bemis's  Heights 
vre  have  already  considered. 
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AtritalatWhileliBlloroldakeneibaraugta.  Hlnnricul  Noltcs  of  Ibe  Flue.  CipMre  of  Major  Skene  ind  hii  PupW. 

JuBt  as  the  day  dawned  tiny  spiral  columns  oC  vapor  began  to  rise  from  the  lake,  and 
before  sunrise  we  were  completely  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog.  After  passing  the  bay  south  rf 
Mount  Independence,  the  lake  becomee  very  narrow,  and  the  channel  ia  80  siauouB  that  our 
veeael  proceeded  very  oautioualy  in  the  dense  miat.  At  the  Elboio,  half  &  mile  from  White- 
hall Landing,  a  rocky  point  containing  ■■  Putnam's  Ledge"  projects  from  the  west,  and  ooca* 
sions  such  a  short  and  narrow  turn  in  the  lake,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  large  clan 
steam-boats  make  their  way  through.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  hawsers  attaohed 
to  the  bow  and  stern,  and  this  process  requires  an  annoying  delay.  We  reached  Whitehall, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek,'  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
oomfortable  quarters  at  a  well-conducted  temperance  hotel  neat  the  landing.' 

This  is  ancient  Skenesborough,  and  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance  during  the 
wars  on  our  northern  frontier,  from  1745  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Here  armies 
baited,  and  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  collected  and  distributed.  A  picketed 
fort  was  erected  here  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  upon  the  blow  of  the  hill  east  of 
Church -street.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  17C3,  Philip  K.  Skene,  an  English  major 
under  half  pay,  purchased  several  soldiers'  grants  located  here,  and,  to  make  his  title  secur©, 
procured  a  royal  patent.  He  effected  a  small  settlement  at  this  point,  and  named  it  Skenes- 
borough, which  title  it  bore  until  after  the  Revolution.  He  had  procured  a  second  patent, 
and  became  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  present  township  of 
Whitehall,  except  four  thousand  acres  on  its  eastern  border.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the 
crown,  the  owner  of  black  slaves,  and  was  sometimes  honored  with  the  title  of  governor,  on 
account  of  having  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant-governor  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
In  addition  to  a  stone  residence,  he  erected  another  stone  edifice,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  for  a  military  garrison  and  depot,  upon  the  spot  used  as  a  garden  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Judge  Wheeler.  Near  the  east  end  was  an  arched  gateway,  the  key-stone  of  which  is  now  in 
the  north  basement  wall  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  bears  the  initials  "  P.  K.  S.,"  and  date 
"1770." 

Skenesborough  was  a  point  included  in  the  programme  of  operations  against  Ticonderoga, 
in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Allen  in  1775.  The  council  held  at  Castleton,  where  Allen 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  resolved  to  send  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Herrick,  to 
surprise  Skenesborough,  capture  the  son  of  the  proprietor  (the  latter  was  then  in  Europe), 
his  negroes  and  tenantry,  seize  all  the  boats  and  other  vessels  that  might  be  found  there,  and 
hasten  down  the  lake  with  them  to  Shoreham.  The  surprise  was  so  complete,  that  the  plan 
was  alt  accomplished  without  bloodshed.  Major  Skene  the  younger  was  captured  while  out 
shooting  ;  the  twelve  negroes  and  fifty  tenants  were  secured,  and  the  governor's  strong  atone 
buildings  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  captors.  In  the  cellar  of  his  house  was  found  the 
body  of  the  wife  of  the  elder  Skene,  where  it  had  been  preserved  many  years  to  secure  to 
the  husband  an  annuity  devised  to  her  "  while  she  remained  above  ground  I"     The  Amer- 


'  In  the  older  histories  and  in  the  get^raphies  of  [he  stale  of  New  York  the  whole  narrow  pari  of  Lake 
Champlain  south  of  Ticonderogl  was  called  respectively  Wood  Crtek  and  Soiak  Sivtr.  For  fifty  year* 
these  names  foe  that  portion  of  the  lake  have  become  obsolete,  and  as  historians  write  for  the  future,  they 
should  be  carefai  to  note  these  changes,  so  as  not  to  mislead  the  student.  Mr.  Headly  carelessly  observes, 
when  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga,  that  "  Iheir  long  procession  of  boats  began  by  moonlight 
to  wind  up  Wood  Creek,"  &e.  Again,  speaking  of  Putnam's  position  when  be  Btlaoked  the  French  and 
Indians  in  their  canoes,  he  represents  the  place  as  upon  "  Wood  Creek  where  it  falls  into  the  lake."  The 
fact  is,  the  spot  is  upon  the  lake,  about  a  mile  below  where  Wood  Creek  proper  "  falls  into  the  iake."  Ha 
says  again,  "  A  whole  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  soldiers,  was  entering  the  mouth  of  the  creek."  The 
mouth  of  the  creek  being  a  oasoade,  it  would  have  been  difficnlt  for  the  canoes  to  enter  il.  Wood  Creak 
proper  rises  in  French  Pond,  in  Warren  county,  and,  flowing  by  Fort  Anne  in  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Pawlet,  and  falls  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall. 

'  Whitehall  is  a  growing  and  flourishing  village.  It  is  within  a  rooky  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a  high  emi- 
nence called  Skene's  Mountain,  at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  and  Bail-road.  It  has  a  beautiful  agricultural  country  behind  it,  and  the  natural  scenery  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  very  picturesque.  The  Indian  name  of  the  locality,  when  the  whites  first  explored  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  Kah-cho-qtia-na,  which,  literally  interpreted,  is,  "  place  where  dip  fish."    . 
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ioans  buried  the  body  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  embarking  on  board  a  schooner  in  the 
harbor,  belonging  to  Skene,  they  sailed  down  the  lake  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham.' 

Agamson  was  stationed  at  Skenesborough  in  1776,  and  there  the  veseels  of  the  little  fleet 
which  Arnold  commanded  in  an  action  on  the  lake,  below  Crown  Point,  were  constructed  and 
partially  armed.  The  Americans  strengthened  the  military  works  there,  and  made  it  quite  a 
strong  post.  This  was  the  stipulated  point  for  rendezvous  of  the  army  under  St,  Clair,  on 
its  retreat  from  Ticondoroga  in  1777.  I  have  already  observed  that  those  who  escaped  by 
water  were  unsuspicious  of  pursuit,  and  that  the  flotilla  was  scarcely  moored  at  Skenesbor- 
ough before  the  frigates  appeared  and  attacked  the  galleys.  Two  of  them  were  captured, 
and  the  other  three  were  blown  up.  Unsupported  by  the  feeble  garrison  at  Skenesborough 
or  by  detachments  from  the  army  retreating  by  land,'  and  conscious  of  the  futility  of  conten- 
tion with  such  a  force  as  Burgoyne  presented,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  bateaux,  set 
fire  to  them,  together  with  the  fort,  mills,  block-houses,  &c,,  and  fled  toward  the  camp  of 
General  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward.'  At  Fort  Anne  they  were  jomud  by  a  few  other  troops 
sent  forward  with  provisions  and  ammunition  by  G-eneral  Schuyler,  but  it  was  a  feeble  re- 
enforcement,  for  he  had  with  him  at  Fort  Edward  only  about  seven  hundred  Continentals 
and  fifteen  hundred  militia.  The  supplies  which  he  sent  so  reduced  the  ammunition  and 
stores  of  his  garrison,  that  they  were  several  days  without  lead,  except  a  small  quantity 
which  they  received  from  Albany,  and  which  was  obtained  by  stripping  the  windows. 

The  troops  borne  by  the  flotilla  under  Burgoyne,  and  those  that  marched  from  Ticondor- 
oga in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  conjoined  at  Skenesborough,  where  the  British  commander 
resolved  to  make  thorough  preparations  for  pushing  forward  to  the  Hudson  River.  He  was 
informed  by  the  people  at  Skenesborough  that  the  Americans  were  retreating  toward  Fort 
Edward.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  of  the  ninth  regiment,  was  sent  forward  on  the 
'  7th  to  take  post  at  Fort  Anne  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  republicans.  The 
rest  of  the  British  arrtiy  were  encamped  at  'skene-borough  and  vicinitj  where  they  rtmained 
nearly  three  weeks  whiie  detachments  were  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  and  construct- 
ing new  ones  on  the  way  to  Fort  Anne  Bnrgojne  and  his  staff  were  entertained  at  the 
mansion  ot  Major  Skene  whose  familiarity  with  the  country  and  the  people  caused  him  to 
be  introduced  into  the  mihtary  lamily  of  the  commtnder  He  was  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition  but  the  result  proved  otherwise  He  advised  the  disastrous  exptdition  to  Ben- 
nington and  accompanied  the  enemj  there  He  was  personally  known  to  manj  of  the 
Americans  engaged  in  that  affair  who  made  great  efiorts  to  capture  him  alive  Four  horses 
were  shot  under  him  but  mounting  a  fifth  he  made  his  escape  although  the  poor  animal 
fell  and  etpired  from  the  effects  of  a  shot  after  carrjing  his  nder  bejond  the  reach  of  his 
foes  Skene  was  with  Burgoyne  when  his  army  surrendered  at  Saratoga  He  dared  not 
return  home  under  his  parole  but  went  to  England  He  ordered  his  house  to  be  burned,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Amencans.  His  lands  were  confiscated  and  sold  by 
the  state,'  and  soon  after  the  itevolution  the  name  of  Skenesborough  was  repudiated 
by  the  people,  and  that  of  Whitehall  substituted.     Hardlji.a  vestige  of  the  Revolution 

'  See  Reverend  Lewis  Keliogg's  Historical  Discourse,  Whitehall,  1847. 

'  At  Castlelon  St.  Clair  was  inforroed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  bj  w 
to  Skenesborough,  he  struck  off  into  the  woods  on  the  left,  fearing  that  he  m 
my  at  Fori  Anne. 

'  General  Matloon,  late  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  was  a  subaltern  in  the  American  convoy.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  there  were  then  only  four  houses  at  Skene sborough,  besides  those  belonging  to  Skene. 
While  he  was  in  one  of  ihem,  occupied  by  a  French  family,  and  just  in  the  acl  of  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ments, a  cannon-ball  from  the  enemy's  fleet  entered,  crushed  the  table,  and  scattered  the  victuals  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  room. — Kdtogg's  Discourse,  p.  6. 

*  The  place  was  very  unhealthy  at  that  time.  The  mortality  from  sickness  among  the  troops  stationed 
there  during  the  Revolution  was  fearful  i  and  so  bad  was  the  reputation  of  Whitehall  in  this  particular  at 
[^e  close  ot  the  war,  that,  when  the  lands  of  Skene  were  offered  for  sale,  no  compelilor  appeared,  and  29,000 
acres  were  struck  off  at  the  first  ofler  of  £14  lOi.  lo  an  agent  of  the  purchasers,  John  Williams,  Joseph 
Stringfaam,  and  John  Murray. — Keliogg's  Ditcmrit,  p.  14. 

A  remarksble  case  of  longevity  ooourred  near  Whitehall.     Henry  Francisco,  a  native  ot  England,  died 
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is  now  lef^  there.  When  another  war  was  waged  ag-ainst  UB  by  the  same  enemy,  in  1613,> 
this  was  again  the  theater  of  hostile  preparations.  The  block-house  within  the  old  foit 
was  repaired,  furnished  with  artillery,  and  gatrisoned  for  the  defense  of  the  place.  Intreuoh- 
raents  and  a  magazine  were  constructed  on  an  island  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  barracks  were  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  Church  Street,  the  n 
of  which  have  but  recently  been  demolished.  The  American  fleet  engaged  ii 
the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  with  the  vessels  captured  from  the  enemy  in  that  er 
gageraent.  were  anchored  in  the  harbor  at  Whitehall  soon  after  that  event ;  and  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  vessels  of  both  nations  may  now  be  seen  decaying  ti^ether  in  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  from  the  harbor. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival  at  Whitehall,  I  rode  to  Fort  Anne  Auguii  a. 
Village,  eleven  miles  south,  accompanied  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Democrat,"^  whose  ^S'S- 
kind  attentions  and  fiee  communications  of  valuable  knowledge  concerning  historical  locah 
ties  in  the  vicinity  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  journey  thither 
It  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  situated  upon  a  gently  undulating  plain  near  the  junction  of 
Wood  Creek  and  East  Creek  and  evhibited  a  charming  picture  of  quiet  and  prosperity 
There  I  found  a  venerable  kinsman  nearly  eighty  jeara  of  age  who  in  the  vigor  ol  manhood 
fifty  years  ago  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  this  then  almost  unbroken  wilderness  * 
His  dwelling   store  bDiise    and  barn'  oc   upv  the  site  of  Fort  4nne    the  only  traces  of  which 


Site  or  Fobt  Aum.' 

are  the  stumps  of  the  strong  p!ne  pickets  with  which  it  was  stockaded.  It  was  built  by  the 
English,  under  General  Nicho  n  n  17  7  wo  years  after  the  construction  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward. It  was  a  small  fortress  d  the  scene  of  any  fierce  hostility.  Although 
ninety  years  had  elapsed  since        p   k  set  in  the  ground,  what  remained  of  them 

near  there  in  November,  1820,  aged 
tLon  of  Queen  Anne,  March  8th,  1702 
in  this  coanlry  nearly  ninety  years. 

'  D.  S.  Murray,  Esq, 

'  William  A.  Moore,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Whitehall  Bank. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  Wood  Creek,  looking  souih.  The  distant  building  on  the 
right  ia  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Moore.  Nearer  is  his  store-house,  and  on  the  left  are  his  out-houses.  The 
stumps  of  the  pickets  may  be  traced  in  a  circular  line  from  his  dwelling  along  the  road  to  the  crook  in  the 
fence,  and  so  on  to  the  barns  and  in  their  yards. 
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PbBiub  UDd  Rogon  near  Fort  Anns.       Ambuab  of  French  nod  [ndinnt.       DBBperabe  Bi 

exhibited  but  alight  tokens  of  decay,  and  the  odor  of  turpentine 
Ireflh  when  one  was  split  as  if  it  had  been  planted  but  a  year  ai 
About  a  mile  northwest  of  Fort  Anne  is  the  plac 


3  almost  as  strong  and 


)  battle  was 


Aafuil. 

1758,  fought  between  a  corps  of  five  hundred  Rangers,  English  and  provincials,  under  Put- 
nam and  Uogers,  and  about  the  same  number  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  famous  par- 
tisan Molang.  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  sent  by  Abercrombie  to  watch  the  enemy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ticonderoga.  When  they  arrived  at  South  Bay,  an  expansion  of  Lake 
Champlain  neat  Whitehall,  the  two  leaders  separated,  taking  with  them  their  respective 
divisions,  but,  being  discovered  by  the  watchful  Molang,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  reunite 
and  return  immediately  to  Fort  Edward.  Their  troops  were  marched  in  three  divisions, 
the  right  commanded  by  Rogers,  the  left  by  Putnam,  and  the  center  by  Captain  Dalzell 
(sometimes  written  D'Ell).  They  halted  at  evening  on  the  border  of  Clear  River,  a  fork 
of  Wood  Creek  before  its  junction  with  East  Creek,  and  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Anne.  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  lines  were  forming,  Major  Rogers,  regardless  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Ranger's  great  virtue,  precaution,  amused  himself  by  firing  at  a  target  with  a  British 
officer.  The  sound  reached  the  vigilant  ears  of  Molang  and  his  Indian  allies,  who,  unknown 
to  the  Americans,  were  then  encamped  within  a  mile  of  them.  He  had  been  searching  for 
the  RaRgers  to  intercept  them,  and  the  firing  was  a  sure  guide.  His  men  were  posted  in  am- 
bush along  the  paths  which  he  knew  they  must  take,  and  as  the  Americana,  just  at  sunrise, 
emerged  from  a  dense  thicket  mto  the  open  woods  Molang  and  his  followers  fell  upon  them 
wilh  great  fury  Rogers  seemed  to  be  appalled  bj  the  fierce  onslaught  and  fell  back,  but  Put- 
nam and  Dalzell  sustained  theii  position 
iiid  returned  the  fire.  The  conflict  be- 
ame  desperate.  At  length  Putnam's  fu- 
'iee  missed  fire  when  the  muzzle  was  within 
a  few  inches  ofthebreastpf  a  giant  savage, 
M  ho  thrust  it  aside  and  fell  upon  the  major 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  panther,  made  him 
pnsoner,  bound  him  firmly  to  a  tree,  and 
then  returned  to  the  battle.  Captain  Dal- 
zell now  assumed  the  command.  The 
provincials  fell  back  a  little,  but,  rallying, 
the  hght  continued  with  great  vigor.  The 
tree  to  which  Putnam  was  bound  was 
about  midway  between  the  combatants, 
and  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  hottest 
fire  of  both,  utterly  unable  to  move  body 
or  limb,  so  firmly  had  the  savage  secured 
him.  His  garments  were  riddled  by  bul- 
lets, hut  not  one  touched  his  person.  For 
an  hour  he  remained  in  this  horrible  posi- 
tion, until  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat, when  he  was  unbound  and  carried 
off  by  his  savage  captors.' 

Wounded,  exhausted,  and  dispirited, 
Putnam  was  forced  to  make  a  weary 
march  over  a  rough  country,  led  on  by 

'  At  one  time,  when  the  prbvinciaU  fell  back,  and  the  Indians  were  near  him,  a  young  warrior  amused 
himself  by  trying  his  skill  in  throwing  bis  tomahawk  as  near  Putnam's  head  as  possible  without  hitting 
bim.  When  he  was  th«d  of  his  amusement,  a  French  subaltern,  more  savage  Iban  the  Indian,  leveled  his 
mmket  at  Putnam's  breast,  but  it  missed  fire.  The  major  olaimBd  the  consideration  due  to  a  prisoner  of 
war,  but  the  barbaroua  Frenchmaa  was  unmoved,  and,  alter  striking  bin)  a  violent  blow  upon  his  cbeek 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  left  him  to  die,  as  he  thought. 
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the  savages,  who  had  tied  cords  eo  tightly  aronnd  hb  wrists  that  his  hands  weie  swoUeli 
and  dreadfully  tortured  He  begged  for  release  either  from  the  paia  or  frortl  life.  A  French 
fli  po    d      d  unbound  the  cords  ;  and  just  then  his  captor  came  up,  and,  with  a  sort 

f  g  h  m  y  upplted  him  with  moccasins,  and  expressed  great  indignation  because 
f  h    h      h  t  his  prisoner  had  endured,     I  say  savage  humanity,  for  it  was  prei- 

k    d  sed  whde  a  dark  and  atrocious  intention  for  the  future  made  the  Indian 

pi  t —  h  pn  oner  was  reserved  for  the  stake,  and  all  those  exquisite  tortures  with 
wh   h         g  1  y  iinbitters  the  death  of  its  victims.     Deep  in  the  forest  he  was  stripped 

naked,  and  ^t  ith  green  withes  was  bound  fast  to  a  sapling.  The  wood  was  piled  high  around 
him,  and  the  wild  death-songs  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  fierce  yells,  were  chanted.  The 
torch  was  applied,  and  the  crackling  fiame  began  to  curl  around  the  fagots,  when  a  black 
cloud,  that  for  an  hour  had  been  rising  in  the  west,  poured  down  such  a  volume  of  water 
that  the  flames  were  nearly  extinguished.  But  they  bnrst  forth  again  in  fiercer  intenrity, 
and  Putnam  lost  all  hope  of  escape,  when  a  French  officer  dashed  through  the  crowd  of 
savages,  scattered  the  burning  wood,  and  cut  the  cords  of  the  victim.  It  was  Molang  him- 
self Some  relenting  savage  had  told  him  of  the  horrid  orgies  in  the  forest,  and  he  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  Putnam,  just  in  time  to  save  him.  After  enduring  much  suffering,  he  was 
delivered  to  Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga,  and  by  him  sent  to  Montreal,  where  he  experienced 
great  kindness  from  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  fellow-prisoner,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  exchanged  for  a  prisoner  taken  by  Colonel  Bradstroet  at  Fort  Frontenac' 

About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Anne  is  a  narrow,  rocky  defile,  through  which 
Wood  Creek  and  the  Champlain  Canal  flow  and  the  rail-road  is  laid.  Art  has  widened-the 
defile  by  excavation,  and  cultivation  has  swept  away  much  of  the  primitive  forest.  Here 
in  this  rocky  gorge,  then  just  wide  enough  for  the  stream  and  a  narrow  pathway,  a  severe 


engagement  occurred  between  the  ninth  British  regiment  under  Lieutenant  colonel  Hill 
and  a  detachment  of  Amencans  under  Colonel  Long  This  officer  with  about  five  j^-^ 
hundred  republicans,  principally  of  the  invalids  and  convalescents  of  the  army  was  *'" 
posted  at  Fort  Anne  by  General  fechuyler  with  directions  to  defend  it  Warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  enem>  Colonel  Long  prepared  not  only  for  defense  but  to  go  out  and  meet 
him.  The  Americans  fit  for  duty  were  mustered  and  early  m  the  morning  they  marched 
up  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  defile         At  half  past  ten  in  the  morning      said  Major 

'  See  Humphrey's  and  Peabody's  Biographies  of  Putnam. 

'  This  sketch  mas  taten  from  the  rail-road,  looking  north.  The  forest  upon  the  left  is  the  "  thick  wood" 
of  the  Revolulion,  but  on  the  right  cultivaled  fieids  havo  taken  the  place  of  the  foreal  to  a  eonaiderable  si- 
lent. On  the  right  is  seen  the  Champlain  Canal,  here  occupying  the  bed  of  Wood  Ci^ak,  The  fence  on 
the  left  indicates  the  place  of  the  public  road  between  Fort  Anne  and  Whitehall.  When  this  sketoh  wu 
made  (1848)  the  rail-road  was  unfinbhed. 
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Forbes  in  hia  test  ntony  on  the  trial  of  Burgoyne,  "  they  attacked  as  in  front  with  a  heavy 
and  well  directed  fire  a  Urge  body  of  them  passed  the  creek  on  the  left,  and  fired  from  a 
thick  wood  across  the  creek  on  tha  left  flank  of  the  regiment ;  they  then  began  to  reeroes 
the  creek  and  attack  us  n  the  rear  we  then  found  it  necessary  to  change  our  ground,  to 
prevent  the  regiment  being  surrounded  we  took  post  on  a  high  hill  to  our  right.  As  soon 
as  we  had  taken  post  the  enemy  made  a  very  vigorous  attack,  which  continued  upward  of 
two  hours  and  they  certainly  would  have  forced  us,  had  it  not  been  for  some  Indians  that 
arrived  and  gave  the  Indian  hoop  which  we  answered  with  three  cheers ;  the  rebels  soon 
after  that  gave  w  ay  The  major  s  facts  are  correct,  but  his  inferences  are  wide  of  the 

mark  The  Americana  were  not  frightened  by  the  Indian  war-hoop,  for  it  was  a  sound 
very  familiar  to  the  r  ears  but  they  gave  way"  because  their  ammunition  gave  out.  Had 
Colonel  Long  been  well  supplied  w  th  powder  and  hall,  the  British  troops  would  have  been 
destroyed  or  made  prisoners  Captain  Monl gome n  of  Hill  s  regiment  was  severeij  wound 
ed  and  captured  by  the  Americans  who  when  thej  gave  way  set  hre  to  Fort  Anne  and 
retreated  to  the  headquarters  of  (jeneral  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward 

We  returned  to  Whitehall  toward  evemng      The  ride  was  delightful  through  a  country 
ever  changing  and  picturesque    pai 
tieularly  when  approaching  the  lake 
On  the  left  nse  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  hills  on  Lake  George     on  the 
east   tho*^  ot  Vermont  and  Massa 
chusetta     and  lown  the  lake  north 
ward  Mount  Di^fiance  ma)  be  plainly 
seen      After  an  early  evening  meal 
I  procured  a  water  man  and  his  boat 
and    accorfipanied  by  my  traveling 
companion  and  Mr  M    proceeded  to 
Put  s  Rock     near     the  Elbow     a 
mile  from  the  landing  and  near  the 
entrance  of  South  Bay '     The   lake  is 
here  ^ery  narrow   and  the  shores  on  either 
side  are  abrupt  rock)    and  wooded      It  was 
about  sunset  when  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
1  utiiam  B  exploit  ind  the  deep  shadows  that  gathered  upon 
the  western  shore,  where  the  famous  ledge  IS  situated,  height 
ened  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  and  the  force 
of  the  historical  associations  which  lionize  the  spot.     Upon 
the  rough  ledge  of  rocks  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture  Ma- 
jor Putnam  and  fifty  men  boldly  opened  a  musket  battery 
upon  about  five  hundred  French  and  Indian  warriors  under  the 
famous  Molang,  who  were  in  canoes  upon  the  water.'     This 
event  occurred  a  few  days  previous  to  the  unfortunate  battle 


'  Bm-goyne^i  Slate  of  the  Expedilim,  &e.,  p.  81. 

'  Here  I  will  correct  a  aerioo,*  geographical  error  which  I  find  in  Peabody's  Lift  of  Putnam.  He  says, 
"  Abercrombie  ordered  Major  Pulnam  to  proceed  with  fifty  men  to  South  Bay,  in  Lake  George."  Again, 
"The  delaohraent  marched  to  Wood  Creek,  near  the  point  where  it  flows  into  South  Bay."  South  Bay 
is  in  Lake  Champiain,  and  Wood  Creek  does  not  flow  into  it  at  all.  See  note  respecting  Wood  Creek, 
utle,  page  137. 

"  The  view  is  taken- from  the  Vermont  shore,  where  rafts  of  timber  and  piles  of  lumber  (as  seen  on  the 
left)  betoken  the  chief  ferticle  of  commerce  here.  The  ledge  of  rooks,  which  rises  about  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  is  on  the  New  York  aide.     From  the  perpendicular  point,  rugged  and  broken,  there  is  a  gentle  slope 

Uiiflkly  covered  with  timber  and  shrubbery,  and  aflbrding  an  excellent  phice  f     '^ ■'        ""' 

trees  in  the  distance  mark  the  point  at  the  Elbmir,  and  the  hill  beyond  is  a 
which  overlooks  the  harbor  at  Whitehall. 
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near  Fort  Anne,  where  Putnam  was  taken  prisoner.  Major  B-ogera,  who  was  also  sent  by 
Abercrambie  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  had  taken  a  station  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, and  Putnam  and  bis  fifty,  rangers  composed  the  whole  force  at  this  point.  Near  the 
front  of  the  ledge  he  constructed  a  parapet  of  stone,  and  placed  young  pine  trees  before  it  in 
such  a  natural  manner  that  they  seemed  to  have  grown  there,  and  completely  hid  the  de- 
fense from  observers  oa  the  water  below.  Fifteen  of  his  men,  disabled  by  sickness,  were 
sent  back  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Edward,  and  with  his  thirty-five  he  resolved  to  attack  what- 
ever force  might  appear  upon  the  lake.  Four  days  he  anxiously  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  when  early  one  evening  he  was  gratified  by  the  intelligence  that  a  large  fleet  of 
canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  was  leisurely  approaching  from  South  Bay.  It  was  the  time 
of  full  moon,  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  from  his  hiding-place  every  movement  of  the  In- 
dians could  be  distinctly  seen,  Putnam  called  in  all  his  sentinels,  and  in  silence  every  man 
was  stationed  where  his  fire  might  be  most  efiective.  Not  a  muaket  was  Ui  be  moved  until 
orders  were  given  by  the  commander.  The  advanced  canoes  had  passed  the  parapet,  when 
one  of  the  soldiers  hit  his  firelock  against  a  stone.  The  sound  was  caught  by  the  watchful 
ears  of  Molang  and  his  foUowers.  The  canoes  in  the  van  halted,  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
crowded  in  confusion  and  alarm  directly  beneath  the  ledge.  A  brief  consultation  ensued, 
and  then  they  turned  their  prows  back  toward  South  Bay.  As  they  wheeled  the  voice  of 
Putnam  shouted  "  Fire,"  and  with  sure  aim  each  bullet  reached  a  victim.  The  enemy  re- 
turned the  fire,  but  without  effect,  and  for  a  time  the  camSge  produced  by  the  Rangers  was 
dreadful  in  that  dense  mass  upon  the  waters.  Molang  soon  perceived  by  the  firing  that  his 
assailants  were  few,  and  detached  a  portion  of  his  men  to  land  below  and  attack  the  provin- 
cials in  the  rear.  Putnam  had  perceived  this  movement,  and  sent  a  patty  of  twelve  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Durkee,  who  easily  repulsed  them  when  they  attempted  to  land.  About 
daybreak  he  learned  that  the  enemy  had  actually  debarked  at  a  point  below,  and  was  march- 
ing to  surround  him.  This  fact,  and  the  failure  of  his  ammunition,  warned  him  to  retreat. 
Nearly  half  the  number  of  the  enemy  perished  on  that  fatal  night,  while  Putnam  lost  but 
two, men,  who  were  wounded.'  While  retreating  through  the  thick  forest,  an  unexpected 
enemy  fired  upon  them,  but  wounded  only  one  man.  Putnam  instantly  ordered  his  men  to 
charge,  when  his  voice  was  recognized  by  the  other  leader,  who  cried  out,  "  Hold,  we  are 
friends  1"  "  Friends  or  foes,"  shouted  Putnam,  "  you  deserve  to  perish  for  doing  so  little  exe- 
cution with  so  fair  a  shot  "  The  party  proved  to  be  a  detachment  sentto  cover  their  retreat. 
It  was  late  in  the  evemng  twilight  before  I  finished  ray  sketch,  but  our  obliging  water- 
man would  not  consent  to  tow  us  back  until  we  should  go  to  his  house  near  by  and  see  his 
"  pullet  and  chickens  — hia  wife  and  children.  His  dwelling  was  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
Vermont  shore  completely  hemmed  in  by  rocks  and  water,  but  embowered  in  shrubbery. 
His  children  brought  us  fruit  and  we  were  refreshed  by  draughts  of  water  from  a  mountain 
spring  close  by,  of  icy  coldness.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  we  passed  the  Elbow 
on  out  return,  and  by  its  pale  light  we  could  see  the  ribs  and  other  decaying  timber  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  Canfiance  and  the  American  ship  Saratoga.  Tbe  former  was  sunk  there 
in  1814,  and  the  latter,  which  was  afterward  used  aa  a  store-ship,  was  scuttled  by  some 
miscreants  while  her  officers  and  crew  were  at  the  village  participating  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  hotel.  There  1  met 
that  distinguished  and  venerable  divine,  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Btooklino,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  charmed  and  edified  by  his  conversation  for  more  than  an  hour.'     His  memory  wag 

'  The^e  men,  one  a  provincial,  Che  other  an  Indian,  were  placed  undet  an  escort  of  two  alhers,  and  sent 
toward  the  carap.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Indians.  The  wounded  men  told  the  escort 
to  leave  them  lo  their  fate,  which  they  did.  When  the  savages  came  up,  the  provincial,  knowing  that  ho 
would  ba  put  to  death,  flred  and  killed  three.  Be  was  instantly  lomahuwked.  Tba  Indiui  was  kept  a 
prisoner,  and  from  him  Putnam  lewned  the  above  facts  when  they  met  some  lime  ^tetward  in  Canada. 

'  Mr.  Pierce  was  seventy- five  years  old.  Hedislinctly  remembered  Washington's  visit  to  Boston  in  1789. 
The  cavalcade  halted  near  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  Washington  was  obliged  Co  sit  on  horsebaok  two 
hours,  while  (be  slate  aathorities  and  the  selectmen  decided  a  point  of  eCiquette— v^ose  province  it  was  to 
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richly  stored  with  historic  learning,  and  our  intercourBe  was  to  me  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
appendix  to  the  eventa  and  studies  of  the  day. 

Early  the  nest  morning  we  left  Whitehall  on  the  steamer  Saranac,  and  landed  at  Chip- 
man's  Point,  or  Sholes'a  Landing,  the  port  of  Orweli,  and  the  most  eligible  point  whence  to 
reach  the  battle-ground  of  Ilubhardton.  The  morning  was  delightful,  and  the  ride  in.  a  light 
wagon,  accompanied  hy  the  intelligent  son  of  Mr.  Sholes,  proved  to  be  one  of  peculiar  pleas- 
ure. Our  routo  was  through  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Orwell,  five  miles  southeast  of 
the  landing.  There  we  turned  southward,  and  followed  the  margin  of  the  broad  ravine  or 
valley  through  which  the  retreating  Americans  and  pursuing  British  passed  when  St.  Clair 
evacuated  Ticonderoga.  The  road  was  made  very  tortuous  l*  avoid  the  high  ridges  and 
deep  valleys  which  intersect  in  all  directions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  ascends 
for  several  miles.  I  never  passed  through  a  more  picturesque  country.  The  slopes  and 
valleys  we  e  smiling  with  cultivation,  and  in  every  direction  small  lakes  were  sparkling  in 
tl  noonday  sun.  Within  about  six  miles  of  the  battle-ground  we  descended  into  a  roman- 
t  valley  mbosomcd  in  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains.  We  passed  several  small  lakes, 
ly  ng  one  below  another,  over  which  arose  rough  and  lofty  precipices,  their  summits  crowned 
w  th  ceda  hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce.  The  tall  trunks  of  the  pines,  black  and  branchless, 
scathed  bj  1  ghtning  and  the  tempest,  arose  above  the  surrounding  forests  like  mighty  senti- 
nels, and  added  much  to  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene.  From  the  rough  and  narrow  val- 
ley we  ascended  to  a  high,  rolling  table-land,  well  cultivated  ;  and  upon  the  highest  part  of 
j„i^7^  this  tract,  surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  loftier  hilb,  the  battle  of  Hubbardton 
I"'-      occurred. 

General  Frapcr,  whom  1  have  already  mentioned  as  having  started  after  the  Americans 
from  Ticonderoga,  continued  his  pursuit  of  St.  Clair  and  his  army  through  the  day, 
and,  learning  from  some  Tory  scouts  that  they  were  not  far  in  advance  he  ordered 
his  men  to  lie  that  night  upon  their  arms,  to  be  ready  to  push  forw  ard  at  daybreak  Abo  t 
three  in  the  morning  his  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  about  five  o  clock  h  s  advanced 
scouts  discovered  the  American  sentries,  who  discharged  their  pieces  and  retreated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  detachment,  which  was  left  behind  by  St.  Clair  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  Warner  and  Francis.  Their  place  of  encampment  was  in  the  southeast  part  of 
Hubbardton,  Rutland  county,  near  the  Pittsford  line,  upon  the  farm  of  John  Selleck  not 
far  from  the  place  where  the  Baptist  meeting-house  now  stands.  The  land  s  now  owned 
by  a  Bon  of  Captain  Barber,  who  was  in  the  engagement.  He  kindly  acoompan  ed  me  to 
the  spot,  and  potated  out  the  localities,  according  to  the  instructions  ol  his  patrotc  fatler 
The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  genera!  view  of  the  place  of  encamp  nei  t 
and  the  battle-ground.  When  the  British  advanced  guard  discovered  the  Aiiencans  they 
were  breakfasting  near  a  dwelling  which  stood  close  by  the  Baptist  meet  ng  ho  st  the  two- 
story  building  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  dark  spot  near  the  fence,  seen  between 
the  larger  trees  in  the  foreground  (I  in  the  map  of  the  battle),  marks  the  remains  of  the  cel- 
lar of  the  old  house.  The  mad  on  the  right  is  that  leading  toward  Ticonderoga  ;  and  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  seen  over  the  orchard  on  the  right,  mark  the  direction  of  the  road  lead- 
receive  him.  The  selectmen  carried  the  day.  He  Bsplained  to  me  the  nature  of  the  apparent  error  in  the 
registration  of  the  birth  and  christening  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  entries  of  both  events  are  upon  the  same 
day,  Sunday,  17th  of  Janaary,  1706.  An  old  man,  who  remembered  the  cireumslanee  well,  for  it  eaosed 
some  gossip  at  the  time,  told  him  that  Dr.  Franklin'a  mother  went  to  church  and  received  the  communion 
in  the  morning,  gave  birth  to  her  son  at  noon,  and  in  the  alternoon  the  child  was  christened. 

'  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  consisted  of  only  two  families.  In 
1TT5  seven  olher  families  joined  them,  among  whom  was  Mr,  Sclleck,  and  these  nine  conslitoted  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  when  the  battle  occnrred.  On  the  day  previous  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  qn- 
der  Captain  Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  and  made  prisoners  of  two  farmers  named  Hickock,  and 
their  families,  and  two  young  men  named  Keeler  and  Kellogg.  They  captured  two  or  three  others,  and 
carried  them  all  off  to  Ticonderoga,  leaving  their  families  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  sorrowing  wives 
snd  children  made  a  toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Connecticut,  whence  they  had  emigrated. 
The  men  remained  prisoners  at  Tioonderoga  (except  two  who  escaped)  until  after  the  surrender  of  Bur. 
goyne  in  October,  when  that  fortress  was  retaken  by  the  Americans. — See  Thompton't  GaxetUer  of  VtrmoM. 
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ing  down  to  the  valley  toward  Castleton.     Thi;  large  boulder  iti  front  is  famed  by  loc&l  .trft" 


tree  and  the  meeting-house. 


ditiou  as  the  observatorj  of  the  hret  man  of  the  British 

van  who  discovered  the  Americans  ;  and  it  is  related 

that  he  was  shot  by  a  sentinel  before  he  could  leap 

down.     The  range  of  hills  in  the  distance  are  the  Pitts- 

ford  Mountains,  over  which  a  portion  of  the  Americans 

fled  toward  E.utland.     A  small  branch  of  a  tributary, 

of  Castleton  Creek  runs  through  the  intervale  between 

the  meeting-house  and  the  hills  beyond.     The  hottest 

of  the  fight  occurred  upon  the  slope  between  the  latgQ 

,s  covered  with  ripe  grain  when  I  visited  it,  And    ji„gBH 

Hie  acbievementa  of  the  tiller  gathering  his  sheaves  seemed  more  truly  great  than  all      '^^s. 

the  honors  and  renown  which  wholesale  slaughter  ever  procured  for  a  warrior  chieftain. 

It  was  an  excessively  hot  morning  in  July  when  the  battle  of  Hubbardton  com-  j„,j7^ 
menced.  The  American  force  consisted  of  the  three  regiments  of  Warner,  Francis,  ""■ 
and  Hale,  and  such  stragglers  from  the  main  army  then  at  Castleton  ^six  miles  in  advance) 
as  had  been  picked  up  on  the  way.  The  Aiuericans  were  about  thirteen  hundred  strong, 
and  the  British,  under  Fraser,  about  eight  hundred.  Reidesel  and  bis  Germans  were  atiU 
in  the  rear,  but,  expecting  his  arrival  every  moment,  Fraser  began  the  attack  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  fearing  that  the  Americans  might  esci^  if  he  delayed.  The  charge  of  the 
enemy  was  well  received,  and  the  battle  raged  furiously,  .Had  Warner  been  well  sustained 
by  the  militia  regiment  under  Colonel  Hale,  he  might  have  secured  a  victory ;  but  that 
officer,  with  his  troops,  fled  toward  Castleton,  hoping  to  join  the  main  anny  there  under  St, 
Clair,  leaving  the  commander  with  only  seven  hundred  men  to  oppose  the  enemy.  On  th« 
way.  Hale  and  his  men  fell  in  with  an  inconsiderable  party  of  British  soldiers,  to  whom  they 
surrendered,  without  offering  any  resistance,  although  the  numbers  were  about  equal.'    They 

'  Colonel  Hale  has  been  severely  censured  for  tbis  act  of  apparent  cowardice,  but  nhen  every  circuoif 
stance  is  taken  into  account,  there  is  mucb  to  induce  a  mitigation  of  blame.  Himself  aod  a  large  portion 
of  his  men  trere  in  feeble  health,  and  quite  unfit  Tor  active  service,  and  his  moveiAenl  was  OM  of  pncau 
tion  ratber  than  of  cowardly  alarm.  Rivals,  soon  after  he  surrendered,  Ditonlaled  reports  unfavonible  to  bk 
reputation.  On  hearing  iJ  tbem,  he  wrote  ID  General  Washington,  asking  him  to  obtain  hb  exchssgo,  that 
be  mif;ht  vindicate  his  character  by  a  court- martial ;  but  before  this  could  be  acconiplisfaed  be  died,  while 
a  prisoner  on  Long  Island,  in  September,  ITSO. 
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Battle  of  UuMnrdton.  Defeat  of  Oe  Ameri 

were  well  etatioaed  upon  the  bron  of  the  hill  but 
that  no  other  breait  works 
be  thrown  up  than  such 
trees    afforded       For 
long  time  the  conflict 
1  for  Ri'ide 
sel  still  did  not  make  his 
appearance      The  British 
grenadiers    oci,upied 
Costleton  road    and 
vented    the 
from  retreating  in 
direction     but  the 
publicans  poured   m 
such  a  galling  fire 
upon  them    that 
they  gave  waj 
and  Victor)  was 
almost 


the   graap  ol 
the  patriotB 
At  that  m< 
ment   Eei 
desel  w  ith 


'  rapidly   as   the 
rough  loreat  road 
would  lUow     His 
ChdS'eiirs       under 
Major  Earner   were 
immediately     brought 
into  action  in  support  of 
FraserB    left    flank,      Ai 
that    moment     the     nhole 
'  British  line  made   a   ha\onet 
charge  upon  the  \jnencans  with 
terrible  eflect      The  latter  suppos 
'  ing  that  the  Germans  in  full  fori 
coming  upon  them    broke  and  fled  Mith   great 
preciptation    some  o\er  the  Pittalord   Mountains 
panions    ffijj^^^  toward  Hutiand  and  others  down  the  valley  toward  Caslleton 

appear  The  Americans  lost  three  hundred  and  twentj  four  in  killed    wounded   and 

pnsonerB  The  brave  Colonel  Francis  was  slam  while  gallanllj  lighting  at  the  bead  of  his 
regiment  and  tweKe  officers  were  made  prisoners  The  British  loss  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty  three  among  whom  were  Major  Pratt  and  about  twent}  inferior  officers'  The 
British  also  captured  about  two  hundred  stand  of  arms 

M  hen  General  St  Clair  heard  the  firing  at  Hubbardton  he  attempted  to  send  a  force  to 
the  relief  of  Warner  but  the  mihtia  abbplutelj  refused  to  go  and  the  regulars  and  others 
were  too  far  on  their  way  to  Fort  Edward  to  be  recalled  &t  Clair  had  just  learned  too 
that  Burgovno  was  at  Skeneaborough  and  he  hastened  lorward  to  join  General  Schu)Ier 
,_,  which  he  did  on  the  1 3th  w  ith  his  troops  worn  don  n  by  iitigue  and  lack  of  pro 
virions  The  loss  to  the  Americans  b)  the  evacuation  of  these  posts  on  the  lake 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammu 


ras  Map, — A,  advanced  corps  of  General  Fraser,  attacked  at  B ;  C.  position  of  the 
cor|>s  while  It  was  forming ;  D,  Eai4  of  Balcarras  detached  to  cover  the  right  wing ;  E,  the  van-guard 
and  Brunswick  company  of  Chasseurs,  coming  up  with  General  Reidesel;  F,  position  of  the  Americans 
alter  Reidesel  arrived.  The  lines  extending  downward  show  the  course  of  the  retreat  of  the  Americans 
over  the  Pittsford  Mountains.  H,  position  of  the  British  after  the  action;  I,  house  where  the  wounded 
were  carried,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  picture  on  page  144 ;  O,  position  of  the  Americans  pre- 
vious to  the  action.     This  map  is  a  reduced  copy  of  one  drawn  by  P,  Gerlaoh,  Bargoyne's  deputy  qaarler- 

'  Many  of  the  Americans,  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  threw  away  their  muskets  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  eneumhrancs.  Some  have  been  found,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  woods  on  the  line  of  the  retreat. 
One  of  them,  of  American  manufacture,  ia  in  ray  possession,  and  dated  1774.  The  bayonet  is  fixed,  the 
flint  ia  in  the  lock,  and  the  powder  and  ball  arc  still  in  the  barrel. 

'  The  statemenle  concerning  the  loss  in  this  battle  are  various  and  contradictory.  Some  accounts  say 
that  aearly  six  hundred,  who  were  wounded,  crawled  off  inlo  the  woods  and  died ;  and  others,  again,  put 
llie  American  loss  down  at  less  than  three  hundred.  There  is  a  preponderance  of  tesiimony  in  favor  of 
the  Bnmber  I  have  given,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  near  the  truth. 
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General  Schuyler's  Korces  nt  Fort  Edwnri).  Return  to  Lake  Champldin.  Aa  uld  Soldier.  Muuat  lndependonce. 

nition  and  stores.     Ift  every  respect  the  event  was  disaattous,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
duced,much  disconteKt  in  the  array  and  disappoiritment  throughout  the  country. 

General  Schuyler  summoned  the  fragments  of  the  broken  armies  to  his  camp  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward. All  united,  numbered  only  four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and^  this  was  the  whole 
effective  force  opposed  to  the  southward  progress  of  Burgoyne.  Nearly  one  half  of  these  de- 
serted, not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  homes,  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Yet  the  general 
neither  despaired  nor  remained  idle.  He  kept  his  men  busily  engaged  in  destroying  bridges, 
felling  trees,  digging  deep  trenches,  and  making  other  obstructions  in  the  forest  paths  from 
Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward,  to  delay  the  progress  of  the' enemy  ;  and  this  labor  resulted  in 
greatly  impeding  Burgoyne's  march,  and  in  delaying  his  arrival  upon  the  Hudson.  The 
subsequent  events  connected  with  these  two  armies,  excepting  the  battle  of  Bennington  and 
the  expedition  of  St.  Leger,  have  already  been  noticed  in  detail.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  order. 

I  lingered  upon  the  battle-ground  in  Hubhardton  as  long  as  time  would  allow,  for  the 

view  from  that  lofty  table-land  is  both  beautiful  and  grand,  particularly  m>  the  direction  of 

Castleton,  on  the  southwest.     A  broad  valley,  hounded  on  either  side  hy  ranges  of  high  hills, 

cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  diversified  by  rich  intervales  covered  with  ripe  harvests  and 

dark  green  com,  spread  out  below  us,  a  lovely  picture  of  peace  and  prospsrity.     The  view 

at  its  farther  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  high  hills  near  the  Hudson,  and  on-  the  left  some 

of  the  higher  summits  were  dark  with  spruce  and  cedar  trees.      We  returned  to  Sholes's  by  the 

way  of  Hyde's,  in  Sudbury,  where  we  dined.     As  usual,  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  upon 

h'       bl        I  d    d      a  table  equal  to  Hyde's"  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  of  praise 

IS  his  justifiable  boast  that  he  spreads  the  choicest  repasts  that  are 

g         b       ee     M      real  and  New  Orleans.     His  beautifully  embowered  mansion  is  near 

h    h  se        1     C      n  Mountains,  by  the  margin  of  a  charming  lake,  on  the  borders  of  a 

h       U  y     bo         volve  miles  east  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  more  delightful  summer 

a  w  1!  be  imagined      Our  route  thither  was  over  a  rough  mountain  road. 

Am         h         g  d  h  Us  we  met  a  venerable,  white-haired  man  leaning  upon  two  canes,  and 

i"  d  by   h    weight  of  years.      I  accosted  him  with  reverence,  and,  in  answer  to 

he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  with 

Rhode  Island,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  fort  on  Butt's  Hill  at  the  time 

lere  on  the  29th  of  August.  1778,  known  as  the  battle  of  Quaker  Hill. 

SI  oles's  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.     Our  excellent  host 

d  friend,  living  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  anticipating  my 

ft     1  readiness  to  convey  us  across  the  bay  to  visit  that  memorable  spat. 

dden  forty  miles  during  the  day,  and  storm-clouds  had  been  gathering 

0  hours,  and  now  threatened  a  speedy  down-pouring,  I  was  too  anxiouii 

f      h  11      fatigue  or  rain  to  thwart  my  purpose.     Accompanied  by  my  companion 

d         h     y  1  dy,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.,  we  pushed  across  the  bay — five  of  us  in  a. 

1    h     kff       11     wnd  rising — to  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  on  its  steep  southern  side. 

\     asc  nd  d  by    he  old  road  constructed  in  1776.      The  top  of  the  summit  is  flat  table- 

1     d       d     fi    d  d      very  eligible  site  fofrstrong  military  works.     It  was  first  occupied  by 

h    A  ly  in  1 776,  when  they  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  barracks,  and 

h  w   h    h         w  of  making  it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  a  recruiting  station 

f      h    a  mj     f  h    north.'     It  was  heavily  timbered  when  they  took  possession  of  it,  hut 

Im         11    h  were  felled  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel.     A  second  growth  of  tim- 

]V  p  issiluited  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Orwell,  in  Vermont,  one  mile  north  of  Sholes'a 

I,         g  ta,         jout  two  hundred  and  fifty  aeres  of  land,  some  of  which  is  arable.     The  troops  sta- 

ed  eived  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  the  Contj- 

enta   C    g  ess,  w  h   he  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.     It  was  just  after  the  reveille,  on  the 

morning  of  the  18th  of  July,  that  a  courier  arrived  with  the  glad  tidings;  and,  by  a  general  order,  a  gala 

day  for  the  soldiers  ensued.     At  soBset  they  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  ir-  ■- '  ■' r_j___.-... 

and  named  the  place  on  which  ihey  were  encamped  Mount  Independeno-   "  ■ 
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Fitaaot  AppeuuKe  of  Mount  lodeiiandeDce.  OrsveB  of  SaWen.  ViuidilliiD.  Hansj-di^iDg, 

ber  now  covers  it,  eicept  where  the  parades  were.  The  trees  are  chiefly  map!e,  some  of  them 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  about  two  hundred  of  them  on  the  mount,  large 
^ough  for  the  extraction  of  sap  for  sugar.  The  young  shoots  never  sprang  up  where  the 
old  parades  were,  and  they  present  bald  spots,  bearing  only  stinted  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776  the  Americans  were  diligent  in  fortifying  this 
spot.  They  erected  a  picketed  fort  and  several  batteries,  dug  many  wells,  and  constructed 
nearly  three  hundred  houses  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  Tke  remains  of  these  are  scattered 
in  all  directions  upon  the  mount ;  and  the  foundation  walls  of  the  hospital,  just  commenced 
when  the  evacuation  in  1777  totk  place  are  now  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid  Nar 
row  ditches  indicatmg  the  line  of  pickets  on  the  north  part  of  the  mount  and  running  m 
various  directions  and  at  every  angle  are  distinctly  seen  and  the  remams  of  the  horse 
shoe  battery  on  the  extreme  north  end  are  verj  prominent  Near  this  batterj  is  a  flint 
quarry  which  seems  to  have  been  well  known  and  used  bj  the  Indians  for  arrow  heads  in 
every  stage  of  manufacture  from  the  almost  unshapen  flint  tc  the  perlect  weapon  are  found 
there  I  was  told  in  abundance  Toward  th<,  close  of  1776  a  fatal  epidemic  prevailed  in 
the  garrison  there  called  the  camp  distemper  and  the  graves  of  the  victims  are  thickly 
strewn  among  the  trees  At  one  time  the  deaths  wtre  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  im 
possible  to  dig  a  grave  for  each  and  the  spot  was  shown  to  me  where  fourteen  bodies  were 
deposited  in  a  single  broad  grave  about  daylight  one  morning  Among  the  hundreds  of 
these  mounds  of  the  dead  scatterid  over  the  mount  there  was  only  one  individualized  by  an 
inscribed  stone  The  rude  monument  is  a  rough  limestone 
and  the  ineeription  M  Richardson  btoddarl  appeared  as 
il  carved  with  the  point  of  a  bajonet  The  tenant  was  prob- 
ably an  oihcer  of  milttia  from  a  town  formerly  named  Stod 
dard  in  \  ermont  Already  some  Vandal  visitor  had  broken 
'"^^f  iJM'  off  a      relic     from  its  diminutive  bulk   and  ere  thia  some  pa 

triotic  antiquarv  has  doubtless  slipped  the  whole  stone  into  his 
pocket,  and  secured  a  legacy  of  rare  value  for  his  wondering  children  .  A  propensity  to  ap- 
propriate to  private  use  a  fragment  of  public  monuments,  and  a  pitiful  ambition,  allied  in 
Idnd  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  incendiary,  to  associate  one  s  name  by  pencil  or  penknife  in- 
scription with  places  of  public  resort,  have  already  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  few  monuments  and  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  Charity,  that  "  cov- 
ereth  the  multitude  of  sins  has  not  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  bide  this  iniquity,  for  none 
but  heartless  knaves  or  brainless  fools  would  thus  deface  even  the  meanest  grave-stone  in  a 
ohiirch-yard.  Wolfe's  monument  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  the  monuments  at  Red 
Bank  and  Paoli,  bear  mournful  testimony  of  this  barbarism  which  is  abroad. 

At  various  times  Mount  Independence  as  well  as  Crown  Point  and  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  been  scarred  by  money  diggers  In  1815a  company 
came  hither  from  Northern  Verlnont,  to  search  for  military  treasures  which  wise  seers  and 
the  divining  rod  declared  were  buried  there.  The  chief  of  the  party,  entertaining  misgiv- 
ings on  his  arrival  as  to  the  success  of  money -digging,  purchased  land  m  the  neighborhood, 
'  and  while  his  more  credulous  companions  were  digging  deep  into  the  mount,  he  was  plowing 
deep  into  his  land.  He  raised  grain  and  esculent  roots — they  raised  gravel  and  worthless 
clay.  When  their  patience  and  money  were  exhausted,  they  shouldered  their  picks  and  de- 
parted for  Western  New  York.  He  remained,  became  a  thrifty  farmer,  and,  by  the  unerr- 
ing divining  rod  of  industry,  found  the  treasure.  Credulous  people  still  dig  at  these  locali- 
ties, and  several  pits  were  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  recently  excavated.' 

'  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  white  wife  of  a  negro  dreamed  three  limes — the  eabalistio  number — that 
a.t  a  certain  plaee  on  Mount  Independence  immense  treasures  were  huried  when  the  Americana  evacuated 
that  post.  They  were,  douhtless,  ihe  identical  silver  balls  which  calumny  asaened  Burgoyne  fired  into  St. 
Clftir'a  camp  as  the  price  at  treason.  The  negro  procured  aid,  and  a  pure  white  dog  to  watch  them  while 
digging.  A  moonlight  night  was  the  chosen  time.  The  secret  leaked  into  the  ears  of  some  boys,  and  set 
their  mischievous  wiM  a[  work.     A  large  pumpkin  was  emptied  of  its  seeds,  and  Blaring  eyes,  wide  nos- 
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Darkness  came  on  and  (he  ram  pattered  upon  the  leaves  before  we  descended  lo  the 
shore ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  fairly  out  upon  the  lake  our  destined  haven  was  inviBible. 
The  wind  was  ireah  and  the  waters  rough  One  ol  the  ladies  puided  the  helm  but  her 
bright  eyes  could  not  diicem  the  distant  shoce  and  her  nautical  skill  was  unavailing  Ihe 
sou  of  Mr.  S.,  anticipating  sueh  a  dilemma  discharged  a  small  swivel  at  the  landing  and  by 
its  beacon  flash  we  were  sifely  guided  until  we  came  ■within  the  rays  ol  the  candles  at  the 
house.      Wet  and  w  earj    we  supped  and  retired  early  to  resume  our  joumev  in  the  moming. 


triis,  and  grinning  teeth  were  cut  out  of  the  rind,  and  a  lighted  candle  was  placed  within  the  sphere.  This 
hideous  head,  with  ils  fiery  eyes  and  nostrils,  was  placed  on  the  caput  of  a  bold  boy,  who  marched  up  to 
the  pit  where  the  money-diggers  were  at  work.  The  dog  first  discovered  ihB  grinning  spcelsr,  and,  with 
a  loud  yell,  leaped  from  the  cavity  and  ran  for  life.  The  men  followed,  leaving  pick,  spnde,  hat,  and  eoat 
behind,  quite  sure  that  the  "  gentleman  in  black"  was  close  npon  their  heels ;  and  they  have  ever  since  be- 
lieved that  he  guards  the  treasures,  and  sometimes  takes  an  evening  stroll  on  Mount  Independence. 

'  This  is  a  view  from  Chlpman's  Point,  or  Shotea's  Landing,  looking  north.  The  high  ridge  on  the  right, 
in  the  distance,  is  Mount  Independence.  The  higher  and  more  distant  hill  on  the  lei).,  over  the  cedar,  is 
Mount  Defiance,  and  the  elevation  beyond  is  Mount  Hope.  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  on  the  other  side  of  Moant 
Independence,  in  a  line  with  Uie  highest  part. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up  from  every  mountain  shrine, 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  oup  that  greeted  the  sunshine. 
The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills  like  the  white  wing  of  prayer; 
They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills,  as  doins;  homage  there. 
The  forest-tops  are  lowly  cast  o'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  poss'd  on  nature  as  on  men." 

Whittteb. 

LIGHT  rniat  was  upon  the  water  when  we  departed  from  Sholes's,  but 
a  geiitie  breeze  swept  it  off  to  the  hills  as  we  turned  the  point  of  Mount 
Independence  and  entered  the  broader  expanse  near  Ticonderoga.      We 
caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  gray  ruing  as  oui  boat  sped  by,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  we  landed  at  Chimney  Point,  opposite  Crown  Point,  where 
the  lake  is  only  half  a  mile  wide.'     Here  the  French  established  their 
first  settlement  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1731.  and  commenced  the  culti- 
n  of  the  grains  of  the  country.     They  erected  a  stone  wind-mill  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  garrisoned  and  used  as  a  fort  during  the 
s  with  the  English  colonies.      When  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
naturalist  and  traveler,  during  his  boianicai  tour  through  New  York  and 
d  this  settlement  fi\e  or  si\  cannons  were  mounted  in  the  mill.     The 
place  was  then  called  Wind  mill  Point ' 

The  same  year  in  which  the  French  settled  it  Chimney  Point,  they  built  a  strong  fort 


Canada  in  1749,  t 


npoa  the  shoTe  opposite,  and 

called  it  Fort  St.  Fredenc 

m  honor  of  Frederic  Mao 

repas,  the  then  Secretarj  of 

State,     Itwasastarwork  m 

the  form  of  a  pentagon,  w  ith 

bastions  at  the  angles,  and 

gurrounded  by  aditch  walled 

in  with  stone.      Kalm  says 

there  was  a  considerable  set 

tlement  around  the  fort,  and 

pleasant,  cultivated  gardens 

adorned  the  rude  dwellings. 

There    was    a    neat    little  himnkv    dini 

gave  the  name  of  Chimney  Point  to  the  bold  promontory, 

'  Chimney  Point  is  in  the  sonthwestern  corner  of  Addison  town,  Vermont,  and  is  the  proper  landing-place 
lor  those  who  desire  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Crown  Point  fortress,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latie. 

'  From  Kalm'a  account  it  appears  probable  that  the  wind-mill  was  upon  Che  shore  opposite,  at  the  point 
where  now  may  he  seen  the  ruins  of  what  is  c^led  the  Grenaditrt^  Batltry.  He  says  it  was  "  within  ons 
or  two  mnsket-shots  of  Fort  St.  Frederic."  a  fortiHcation  immediately  on  the  shore  opposite  Chhnney  Point. 

°  This  view  is  taken  from  the  green  in  front  of  the  inn  at  Chimney  Point,  looking  west-southwest.  The 
Ant  land  seen  across  the  lake  is  Crown  Point,  with  the  remaining  barracks  and  other  works  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  dwellings  and  outhouses  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  resident  farmer.  Beyond  the  point  is  Bulwaggy  Bay,  a 
broad,  deep  estuary  much  wider  Iban  the  lalte  at  Chimney  Point.  Beyond  (he  bay,  and  rising  from  its 
western  shore,  is  Bulwaggy  Mountain,  varying  in  perpendicular  height  from  four  to  nine  hundred  feet,  and 
distant  from  the  fort  between  one  and  two  miles.     A  little  to  the  right  of  the  larger  tree  on  the  shore  is  the 


church  within  the  ramparts, 
and  every  thing  betokened 
a  smiling  future  for  a  hap- 
py and  prosperous  colony. 
But  the  rude  clangor  of  war 
disturbed  their  repose  a  few 
years  afterward  ;  the  thun- 
iier  of  British  artillery  fright- 
ened them  away,  and  they 
retired  to  the  north  end  of 
tho  lake.  For  many  years 
the  chimneys  of  their  desert- 
ed dwellings  on  the  eastern 
shore  were    standing,    and 
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raent  Appean 


AniHous  to  leave  m  the  evening  boat  lor  Burhngtun  we  sent  our  light  baggage  to  the  mn 
and  immediately  crossed  over  to  Crown  Point  on  a  horse  boat  the  only  lerry  vessel  there 
Mr  Baker  an  aged  resident  and  farmer  upon  the  point  kmdlj  guided  us  over  the  remains 
of  the  imlilary  works  in  the  vicinity  where  we  p\s  pd  between  three  and  four  honrs  We 
first  usited  old  Fort  &t  Frederic  the  senior  fortress  in.  chronological  order  It  is  upon  the 
steep  bank  of  the  lake  and  the  remains  of  its  bomb  proof  covered  w  ay  oven  and  migazme 
can  "till  be  traced     the  torm  of  its  ramparts  is  indicated  by  a  briken  hne  of  mounds 

The  average  width  of  the  peninsula  ol  Crown  Point  is  one  mile  and  the  principal  works 
are  upon  its  highest  part  near  the  northern  end  The  peninsula  is  made  up  of  dark  lime 
stone  cohered  qu  te  slightly  wiih  earth  Thio  physical  characteristic  lent  strength  to  the 
post  lor  an  enemy  could  not  approach  it  by  parallels  or  regular  advances  but  must  make  an 
open  assault  St  Fitdenc  standing  close  by  the  water  lacked  this  advantage  tnd  the 
French  feeling  their  comparative  weakness  exercised  the  valor  of  prudence  and  abandoned 
il  on  the  approach  of  the  English  and  provincials  under  General  Amherst  in  1750 
and  retired  to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix  in  the  borel  The  British  commander  took  im 
mediate  possess  on  but  the  works  were  so  dilapidated  that  instead  of  repiiring  them  he  at 
once  began  the  erection  oi  a  new  and  extensive  lortress  about  two  hundred  jatla  south 

westol  it  and  upon 
•"  more  commanding 

ground    The  ram 
parts  were   about 
twent}  fi\e      feet 
thick    and  nearly 
the  sameinheight 
oi  solid   masonry 
\  The  curtains  varied  m  length  from  filtj 
e  hundred  yards  and  the  whole 
circuit  measunng  along  the  ramparts 
and  including  the  b*istions   wis  eight  hundrt-d  and  fiftj  three 
yards  a  trifle  leea  than  hall  a  mile      A  broad  ditch  cut  out  of 
solid  limestone  surrounded  it       The  fragments  taken  from  the  ex 
cavation  were  used  lo  construct  the  leveting,  and  the  four  rows 
of  barracks  erected  within.      On  the  north  was  a  gate,  and  from 
the  northeastern  bastion  was  a  covered  way  leading  to  the  lake. 
Within  this  bastion  a  well,  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  niner 
ty  feet  deep,  was  sunk,  from  which  tiie  garrison  was  supplied  with 
water.      This  fortress  was  never  entirely  finished,  althoagh  the 
British  government  spent  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  upon  it  and 
its  outworks.     Its  construction  was  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  de- 
vised by  Pitt  to  crush  French  power  in  America,  and  hence,  for 

rite  of  Port  St.  Frederic,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  on  the  left,  along  the  same  shore,  is  the  locfility  of  the 
Grenadiers'  Battery.  The  wharf  nod  bridge  in  the  foreground  form  the  steam-boat  and  ferry  landing  at 
Chimney  Point.  '  This  is  pronounced  0  Noo-(A. 

'  There  were  four  large  buildings  used  for  barracks  within  the  fort,  the  walls  or  ohiranejs  of  which  were 
built  of  limestone.  One  of  them  has  been  entirely  removed,  and  another,  (wo  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
feet  long,  is  almost  demolished.  Portions  of  it  are  seen  on  the  left,  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  The 
walls  of  the  ether  two — one,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  the  other  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  two  stories  high — are  quite  perfect,  and  one  of  them  was  roofed  and  inhabited  until  within  two  or  three 
years.  At  each  end,  and  between  these  barracks,  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  ramparts.  The  view  is  from 
the  northwestern  angle  of  the  fort,  a  little  south  of  the  remains  of  the  western  range  of  barracks,  and  look» 
ing  southeast.  The  hills  in  the  distance  are  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  lell,  and  the  nearer  range  called 
Snake  Mountain,  on  the  right. 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. — A,  B,  C,  the  Sarracii ,-  D,  the  lefH ,-  the  black  line  denotes  the  romjiaris,  with 
its  parapet;  the  white  space  next  lo  it  the  ditch,  aod  the  shaded  pan  oatside,  the  covered  way,  banquette; 
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this  as  well  as  for  every  other  part  of  the  eervioe 
made,  and  pecuniary  means  were  freely  lavished. 

Amherst  constructed  several  small  vessels  at  Crown  Point,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  to  de- 
fend the  partly  finished  fort,  embarked  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  sailed  down  the  lake, 
to  attack  the  French  in  their  new  position  in  the  Sorel.  Storm  after  storm  arose  upon  the 
i«ke,  and  greatly  endangered  the  safety  of  his  men  and  munitions  in  the  frail  vessels.  The 
season  being  considerably  advanced  he  abandoned  the  design,  and  resolved  not  to  risk  the 
mow  storms  that  would  soon  ensue  and  the  general  battenness  of  food  and  forage  that  now 
October  2.  pievailed  m  an  enemy  s  country  So  he  returned  to  Crown  Point,  and  went  into- 
1J5S        wmter  quarters 

The  works  at  Crown  Point  are  much  better  preserved  than  those  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the 

present  owner  of  tha 
ground  with  a  resolu 
tion  which  bespeaks 
his  taste  and  patriot 
ism  will  not  allow  a 
stone  to  be  removed 
The  view  here  given 
IS  from  the  parapet 
near  the  end  of  the 
southeastern  range  of 
barra<,ks  where  the 
flagstaffwas  looking 
down  the  lake  north 
v.i'st  At  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  lake 
shore,  toward  the  left, 
is  Cedai  Point,  at  the 
entrance  of  Bulwag- 
gy  Bay,  and  a  little 
north  of  it  is  the  vil- 
Cbowm  Foinr  1"S^  '^^  FoTt  Henry, 

the  location  of  the 
Woiks  of  a  large  iron  company,  composed  chiefly  of  Bostonians.  There  is  a  ferry  between 
this  place  and  Chimney  Point,  the  boats  touching  at  Crown -Point. 

In  the  gable  wall  of  the  nearest  barracks  in  the  view  are  two  inscribed  stones,  faced  smooth 
where  the  inscription  is  carved.      One  bears  the  initials  "  G. 

B.,"  George  B-es  or  King  ;  the  rude  form  of  an  anchor,  a  mark  /■_--■      -  ., ^-  .-, 

peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  placed  upon  her  cannon-balls 
and  other  military  articles  ;  and  the  date  of  the  construction  of 
the  fortress,  "  1759."  The  other  stone  has  the  initial  "G." 
■without  the  R..,  the  monogram  of  Amherst,  the  anchor,  and  a 
number  of  rectangular  and  diagonal  lines  of  inexplicable  mean- 
ing. The  deep  well,  already  alluded  to,  is  close  by  the  covered 
way  that  leads  to  the  l»ke,  and  a  few  rods  northeast  from  the 
eastern  range  of  barracks.  It  was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  weeds  and  shrubbery  upon  its  margin.  I  was  informed 
that  a.  general  impression  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  this  deep 
well  was  the  depository  of  vast  treasures,  which  were  cast  into  it  by  the  French  for  oonceal- 


,  '  For  the  campaign  of  1759  the  Legislatme  of  New  York  BUtborijied  tiie  levy  of  two  thousand  six  hand- 
r«d  and  eight;  men,  and  issued  the  sum  of  five  hundred  (bmisaQd  dalUra  in  bills  of  credit,  bearing  interest, 
and  redeemable  in  1768  by  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax. 
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S«ucta  for  Tr»tiire  in  the  Well.       A  vensrable  HODfy.dlggsr.       Capture  of  Crova  Point  b;  Ihe  FutrioU.        Sclh  WamelR 

raent  when  they  abandoned  Iha  fort  m  1759.     Accordingly,  a  stock  company  of  fifty  men, 

whose  capital  was  labor,  and  whose  dividends  were  to  be 

■w     ■    -^^A^  'he  treasure  found,  cleared  the  well  ofall  its  rubbish,  in 

^ti*L  .        Bv  '--Si^^^  search  of  the  gold  and  silver.     One  of  the  company  fur- 

■^  -i^^^Sil^^^  nished  the  whieky  which  was  drunk  on  the  occasion,  and 

■"- '^^^i^^lf^^SI^SSit^S.': ■-  --  agreed  to  wait  for  his  pay  until  the  treasure  was  aecuted. 

^^^t^frJt    t^^^^^bi       ^"'^  before  the  work  was  completed  neatly  three  hogs- 

"^l^^^^ft^^PPP       heads  of  alcohol  were  swallowed  by  them.      They  ulearei] 

^S^^^HR^^  '^^^  drained  the  well  to  its  rocky  bottom,  and  all  the  metal 

.JStU^^K^^ '"'"  which  they  found  was  iron  in  the  form  of  nails,  spikes 

^^^^^^^^Ha|&^  f  bolts,  axes,  shovels.   &c.     The  whisky  and   the  labor 

it  Iw^l^^^KnjHfe^  were  lost  to  the  owners,  but  they  found  the  saying  cor- 

^^|H|^^^^^^BHHei^  rect,  that  "  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  for  they 

'"^^^UKBKK/^^^  discovered,  when  at  the  bottom,  the  important  truth, 

;5)J*iii9l^  which  doubtless  taught  them  wisdom,  that  credulity  is  K 

taithless  though  smiling  friend,  and  a  capricious  and  hard 

TiiE  Wbli.  master  to  serve.     Money-digging  still  continues  in  the 

neighborhooJ.  and  several  excavations  within  the  fort  were  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  quite 

recent  labor  in  that  line. 

In  1844  a  venerable,  white-haired  man.  apparently  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of 
age,  leaning  upon  a  staif,  and  accompanied  by  two  athletic  men,  came  to  the  fort  and  began 
to  dig.  They  were  observed  by  Mr.  B.,  and  ordered  away.  The  old  man  Was  urgent  for 
leave  to  dig,  for  he  had  come  from  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  was  very  poor,  knew  ex- 
actly where  the  treasure  was,  as  he  had  assisted  in  concealing  it,  and  aaked  but  thirty  min- 
utes to  finish  his  work,  Mr.  B.  left  them,  and,  returning  an  hour  afterward,  saw  quite  a 
deep  hole,  but  no  man  was  near.  The  diggers  were  gone,  and  the  impression  is  that  they 
really  "foimd  something!"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money-digging  upoli  Snake 
Mountain,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  induced,  to  some-extent,  by  the  wonderfiil  discovery 
of  a  crucible  there.  Among  those  rugged  hills  was  doubtless  the  residence  of  "  May  Martin," 
the  lovely  heroine  of  the  "  Money-diggers."' 

Crown  Point  remained  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British  from  1759  until  1775,  when 
it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  small  body  of  prorinciaU  called  "  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
under  Colonel  Seth  Warner."  I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  attempted  its  cap- 
ture on  the  same  day  that  Delaplace  surrendered  Ticonderoga  to  Ethan  Allen,  but  wat 
thwarted  and  driven  back  by  a  storm.  That  was  on  the  1 0th  of  May,  The  attempt 
was  renewed  on  the  1 2th,  with  success,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  a  sergeant 
and  eleven  men,  were  made  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot.'  Among  the  spoils  were  a  hund- 
red and  fourteen  cannons,  of  which  only  sixty-one  were  fit  foe  service. 

'  See  Thompson's  prelly  Action,  "Hat/  Martin,  or  the  Money-diggeri," 

^  Selh  Warner  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  about  1744.  He  moved  lo  Bennington,  Vermont, 
in  m3.  and  wan  noted  for  his  skill  in  hunting.  He  and  Ethan  Allen  were  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  in  their  oontroversy  with  New  York,  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1774;  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  latter  province  passed  an  act  of  outlawry  against  them.  After  the  cafture  of  iTicdndersga  add 
Crown  Point,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission  from  the  Continental  Congressf  and  joined  MootBomwj 
in  Canada.  His  regiment  was  discharged  at  St,  John's,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  genefal,  he  raised  an- 
other body  of  troops  and  marched  to  Quebec.  He  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Canada  td 
Ticonderoga,  was  with  the  troops  when  they  evacuated  thai  post  in  1777,  and  commanded  the  rear-gaard 
that  fought  a  severe  battle  at  Hubbardton.  He  wa£  one  of  General  Starks's  aids  at  the  battle  of  Beuninga 
ton,  and  then  joined  the  army  under  Gates  at  Stillwater.  His  health  soon  afterward  gave  way,  and  he  died 
at  Woodbury  in  178S,  aged  forty-one  years.  The  slate  of  Vermont  gave  his  widow  and  children  a  valua- 
ble tract  of  land. — Mlen'i  American  Biography. 

'  On  the  day  when  Allen  captured  Ticonderoga,  be  sent  a  message  (o  Captam  Remember  Baker,  one 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  violent  boundary  disputes  between  the  New  Yorkers  and  the  people  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  to  join  him  at  that  posl.     Baker  obeyed  the  summons,  and  when  he  was  coming  uj) 
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Arnold  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  14th  about  fifty  men,  who 
had.  enlisted  in  compliance  with  his  grdere  given  by  the  way  while  hurrying  on  to  Castleton 
to  pvertake  Allen,  arrived  from  Skenesborough,  and  brought  with  them  the  schooner  which 
belonged  to  Major  Skene.  He  manned  this  vessel  instantly,  armed  It  with  aome  of  the  guns 
taken  at  the  fort,  and  sailed  down  the  lake  to  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  There  he  suqirised 
and  made  prisoners  the  garrison,  consieting  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  ;  captured  a  king's 
^oop  with  seven  men ;  destroyed  five  bateaux ;  seized  four  others ;  put  on  board  some  of 
the  v^uable  stores  from  the  fort,  and  with  his  prisoners,  and  favored  by  a  fair  wind  which 
had  chopped  around  from  south  to  north  juat  as  he  had  secured  his  prizes,  be  returned  to 
Ticonderoga.  Colonel  Alien,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  bateaux,  started  upon  the 
same  expedition,  but  Arnold's  schooner  outsailed  the  flat-boats,  and  Allen  met  him  within 
fifteen  miles  of  St.  John's,  returning  with  his  prizes.  Arnold  was  on  board  the  king's  sloop, 
where  Allen  visited  him,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  the  latter  determ- 
ined to  go  on  to  St.  John's  and  garrison  the  fort  with  about  one  hundred  men.  He  landed 
just  before  night,  marched  about  a  mile  toward  Laprairie,  and  formed  his  men  in  ambush 
to  attack  an  expected  re-enforceraent  for  the  enemy.  He  soon  learned  that  the  approaching 
force  was  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  retired  across  the  river,  where  he  was  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  by  two  hundred  men.  He  fled  to  his  boats  and  escaped  to  Ticonder- 
oga, with  a  loss  of  three  men  taken  prisoners.  Thus  within  one  week  the  strong  fortresses 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  with  all  their  dependencies  upon  the  lake,  were  snatched 
from  the  British  by  the  bold  provincials,  without  their  firing  a  gun  or  losing  a  man  ;  and 
their  little  fleet  upon  the  lake,  their  only  strength  left,  was  captured  and  destroyed  in  a  day. 

These  events  aroused  General  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  a  re-enforcement  of 
more  than  four  hundred  British  and  Canadians  was  speedily  sent  to  St.  John's,  It  was  de- 
termined to  send  small  water  craft  from  Chambly  and  Montreal,  to  be  armed  and  manned 
at  St.  John's  ;  and  other  measures  were  planned  for  dispatching  a  sufficient  force  up  the  lake 
to  recapture  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Tidings  of  these  preparations  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Arnold,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  ta  sever  his  connection  with  'Allen,  so  ill 
suited  to  his  restless  and  ambitious  spirit.  A  fleet  to  oppose  the  enemy  was  now  necessary, 
and,  having  had  some  experience  at  sea  in  earlier  life,  Arnold  assumed  to  be  the  commander 
of  whatever  navy  should  be  fitted  out.  His  assumption  was  not  complained  of,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  in  arming  and  manning  Skene's  schooner,  the  king's  corvette,  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  bateaux.  With  these  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  be  took  post  at  Crown 
Point  to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  There  he  organized  his  little  navy  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  captain  and  subordinate  officers  for  each  vessel.  He  mounted  six  carriage 
guns  and  twelve  swivels  in  the  sloop,  and  four  carriage  guns  and  eight  swivels  in  the  schooner. 
He  was  also  active  in  sending  off  the  ordnance  from  Crown  Point  to  the  army  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  emissaries  to  Montreal  and  the  Caughnawagas  to  sound  the  inten* 
tions  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  ascertain  what  was  the  actual  force  nnder  Carleton 
and  the  nature  of  his  preparations.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  June, 
proposing  a  plan  of  operations  whereby,  he  confidently  believed,  the  whole  of  Canada 
might  be  conquered  by  two  thousand  men.  He  asserted  that  persons  in  Montreal  had  agreed 
to  open. the  gates  when  a  strong  Continental  force  should  appear  before  the  city;  assured 
Congress  that  Carletim  had  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men  nnder  him  ;  and  offered 
to  lead  the  expedition  and  to  be  responsible  for  consequences.  His  representations  were  doubt- 
Jess  true,  but  Congress  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  such  an  expedition.  Allen,  in  a  letter 
dated  Crown  Point,  June  2d,  1775,  made  a  similar  proposition  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York.  In  the  mean  while  letters  had  been  sent  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  complaining  of  Arnold's  arrogant  assumptions,  and  otherwise  dis- 

the  lake  with  his  party,  he  met  two  small  boata  with  British  soldiers,  going  to  8e.  John's  with  the  intelli- 
gencB  of  the  redaction  ot  Ticonderoga,  and  to  solicit  a  re-en  force  ni  en  t  of  the  garrison  Bl  Crown  Point.  Ba- 
ker aeized  the  boats,  and  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fort  jnst  in  time  to  join  Warner  in  titking  posses- 
■iuD  of  it,— Spari^'t  Lift  of  Ethan  Mien. 
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Comiaimiod  fram  Mssaochuseiu.  Re-enfofMriuenla  for  Ihe  Lako  Fona  Regiment  of  Green  MouBCain  Boy*. 

para^ng  his  deeds.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  Late  Cham- 
plain  Arnold  was  at  Crown  Point,  acting  as  commandant  of  the  fort  and  commodore  of 
the  navy,  and,  not  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  discourse 
to  them  ot  his  expected  victories.  The  first  intimation  of  their  errand  aroused  Arnold's  in- 
dignation ,  and  when  he  fully  understood  the  purport  of  their  commission,  he  wrote  them  a. 
formal  letter  of  resignation,  discharged  his  men,  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  uttering  loud 
complaints  of  ill  usage  by  the  Provincial  CongreBs  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  ended  the  navai 
operations  upon  the  lake  in  1775. 

When  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  securely  in  the  power  of  the  provincials,  Coif 
onei  Easton  went  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  explained  to  the  respective  gov- 
ernments all  the  transactions  connected  with  the  reduction  of  these  important  posts.  The 
Massachusetts  Assembly  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  expressing  their  will* 
ingnesB  to  allow  that  colony  all  the  honor,  and  to  withhold  all  interference  in  future  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter.  Trumbuli  immediately  prepared  to  send  a  re-enforcement  for  the 
garrisons,  of  four  hundred  men.  Meanwhile  messages  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and,  through  courtesy,  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  within  whose  juriH* 
diction  the  fortresses  were  situated,  to  ascertain  their  views.  The  Continental  Congress 
approved  the  measures  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  requested  the  Convention  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  The  four  hundred  men  were  immediately  sent; 
under  Colonel  Hinman,  who  superseded  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  at  Ticonderoga. 
The  latter,  with  Warner,  set  off  for  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to  procure 
pay  for  their  soldiers,  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  to  solicit  authority  to  raise  a  new  regi- 
ment in  Vermont.  The  appearance  of  these  men  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  were  introduced  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  make  their  communications  to 
that  body  orally  Congress  at  once  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  granted  the  soldiers  the  same 
pay  a  reo     ed  bj    1    se    f  the  Continental  army,  and  recommended  to  the  New  York 

Conv  n  h       af  n     1  ng  General  Schuyler,  they  should  "  employ  in  the  army  to  be 

raised    n  d  f    se      A  a   hose  called  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under  such  officers  as  the 

said  G  een  M  a  B  y  hould  choose."  This  resolution  was  dispatched  to  the  New 
YorkC  n  n  and    h  h     Allen  and  Warner  repaired,  and  obtained  an  audience.'     The 

Assembly  1  d  ha  a  g  lent  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  consisting  of  seven  companies, 
and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  men  in  number,  should  be  raised.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  General  Schuyler,  who  immediately  notified  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
and  ordered  them  to  raise  the  regiment.  Allen  and  Warner  were  not  members  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  soon  afterward  they  both  joined  General  Schuyler  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  waa 
stationed  with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York  and  New  England,  pre-  Aucnsi, 
paratory  to  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Early  in  September  Generals  Schuyler  and  i'^'*- 
Montgomery  sailed  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  with  their  whole  force,  and  appeared 
before  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  general  view  of  affairs  having 
a  relation  to  the  northern  section  of  operations  at  this  juncture  and  immediately  anleced' 
ent  thereto. 

'  The  Assembly  uf  New  York  was  embarrassed  when  Allen  and  Warner  appearer]  at  the  door  of  its  hall 
and  asked  for  ailmission,  and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  During  !he  then  recent  controversy  of  Ihe  Legislalure 
oF  New  York  with  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  these  men  had  boen  proelaimed  outlaws,  and 
that  attainder  had  never  heen  wiped  off  by  a  repeal.  There  were  members  of  thm  body  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part,  personally,  in  the  controversy,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  their  old  enemies  a  friendly 
greeting.  Their  prejudices,  and  the  scraples  of  others  who  could  not  recognize  the  propriety  of  holding 
public  conference  with  men  whom  the  law  of  the  land  had  declared  to  be  rioters  and  felons,  produced  a 
strong  opposition  to  their  admission  to  the  hall.  The  debittes  were  becoming  very  warm,  when  Captain 
Sears  (the  noted  "  King  Sears")  moved  that  "  Ethan  Allen  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House."  It  was 
carried  by  a  very  large  majority,  as  waa  also  a  similar  resolution  in  regard  to  Warner.  Allen  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  lo  the  New  York  Assembly,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  formation  of  ilie  bat- 
talion of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  he  concluded  by  flaying,  "  I  will  bo  responsible  that  they  will  reciprocatft 
this  fevor  by  boldly  hazarding  their  lives,  if  new!  be,  in  tbe  common  cause  of  America." 
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■  The  British  ministry,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progresa  of  the  rebellion  in  America,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  at  the  disaffection  to  the  royal  government  which  was  manifest  in  Canada,  and  ob- 
serving that  all  their  coercive  measures  in  relation  to  MassachuBetts  had  thus  far  augmented 
rather  than  diminished  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  insurgents  in  that  colony,  determined,  in 

1774,  to  try  a  different  policy  with  Canada,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  French  descent,  and  members  of  the  Romish  commun- 
ion. Those  who  composed  the  most  influential  class  were  of  the  old  French  aristocracy,  and 
any  concessions  made  in  favor  of  their  caste  weighed  more  heavily  with  them  than  any  that 
might  he  made  to  the  whole  people,  involving  the  extension  of  the  area  of  political  freedom, 
an  idea  which  was  a  more  abstraction  to  them.  Religious  concessions  to  the  other  and 
more  ignorant  class  were  a  boon  of  great  value,  and  by  these  means  the  king  and  his  advisers 
determined  to  quiet  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Canada.  A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
into  Parliament,  "  For  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  North  America."  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council, 
invested  with  all  powers  except  that  of  levying  taxes.  It  was  provided  that  its  members 
should  be  appointed  hy  the  crown,  and  continue  in  authority  during  its  pleasure ;  that  Ca- 
nadian subjects  professing  the  Catholic  faith  might  be  called  to  sit  in  the  Council ;  that  the 
Catholic  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  orders,  should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  professions,  and  of  their  tithes  from  all  those  who  professed  their  religion ;  that  tha 
French  laws  without  jury  should  be  re-established,  preserving,  however,  the  English  laws, 
with  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  limits  of  Canada  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole  region  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Kivers,  regardless  of  the  just  claims  of  other  colonies  under  old  and  unrepealed  charters.' 
These  liberal  concessions  to  the  Canadians  would  have  been  highly  commendable,  had  not 
other  motives  than  a  spirit  of  liberality  manifestly  actuated  ministers.  The  moat  obtuse  ob- 
server could  plainly  perceive  their  object  to  be  to  secure  a  strong  footing  north  and  west  of 
the  refractory  colonies,  where  troops  might  be  concentrated  and  munitions  of  war  collected, 
to  be  used  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary,  in  crushing  rebellion  near.  Such  a  design 
was  at  once  charged  upon  ministers  by  the  ever-vigilant  Colonel  Barre,  on  the  floor  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  "  A  very  extraordinary  indulgence,"  he  said,  "  is  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  one  calculated  to  gain  the  hearts  and  affections  of  these 
people.  To  this  I  can  not  object,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  good  purposes  ;  but  if  you  are  about 
to  raise  a  popish  army  to  serve  in  the  colonies,  from  this  time  all  hope  of  peace  in  America 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Americans  will  look  on  the  Canadians  as  their  task-masters,  and, 
in  the  end,  their  executioners."  It  was  urged  by  miniatera  that  common  justice  demanded 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Canada  were 
Roman  Catholics."  Edmund  Burke,  Thomas  Townshend,  Charles  Fox,  Sergeant  Glynn, 
■nd  others  joined  Colonel  Barr^  in  his  denunciations  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  clauses  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  providing  tor  the  establishment 
of  a  Legislative  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  former  were  considered  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  a  Protestant  government,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  shadowing 
forth  the  ultimate  design  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  subvert  the  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  America,  and  to  make  the  legislators  mere  creatures  of  the  crown  By  its  pro- 
visions the  Governor  of  Canada  was  vested  with  almost  absolute  and  illimitablo  power,  and 
permitted  to  be  nearly  as  much  a  despot,  if  he  chose,  as  any  of  the  old  Spanish  viceroys  of 

'  Thomaa  tiiid  Jobn  Fenn,  son  and  grandson  of  William  Penii,  then  th^  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  entered  a  protest  against  the  boundary  section  of  this  bill,  because  it  contemplated  an  encroach- 
pient  upon  their  territory.  Burke,  who  vrns  then  ihe  agent  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  also  opposed  this 
lection  of  the  bill  Tor  tbe  same  reason,  in  behair  of  his  principal.  The  letter  of  that  statesman  lo  the  As- 
sembty  of  New  York  on  the  subject  is  published  among  the  Collections  of  the  Now  York  Historical  Society, 
and  is  said  to  be  Ibe  only  one  known  W  bs  eitant  of  all  those  which  he  wrote  to  that  body. 

■  Governor  Carleton  as.i«'Ied,  on  oath,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  thai  there  were  then  only  aboot 
tbree  bandred  and  sixty  Protestants  id  Canada,  while  tbe  Roman  Catholics  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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South  America.  On  this  point  Lord  Chatham  ("William  Pitt)  was  particularly  eloquent, 
and  he  also  took  ground  against  the  religious  features  of  the  biil,  as  an  innovation  dangerous 
to  the  Proteatant  I'aith  and  to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  The  bill,  however,  with  all  its 
exceptionable  clauses,  was  adopted  by  quite  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  22d  of  June.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  passed  that  House  without  opposition.  This  bill  is  refer- 
red to  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  "  acts  of  pretended  legislation"  that 
justified  the  separation  from  the  parent  country. 

While  this  act,  with  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  law  authorizing  the  transportation  of  criminals  to  Great  Britain  for  trial, 
were  in  transit  through  Parliament  and  receiving  the  royal  signature,  the  colonists  were  pre- 
paring to  make  a  successful  resistance  against  further  legislative  encroachments.  Through- 
out the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1774  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  were  every  where  active  and  firm,  and  were  constantly  supplied 
with  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  movements  of  the  home  government  by  secret  agents  in 
the  British  metropolis.  The  people  by  thousands  signed  non-importation  agreements,  and 
otherwise  attested  their  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
press  spoke  out  boldly,  and  orators  no  longer  harangued  in  parables,  but  fearlessly  called 
upon  the  people  to  unite.  The  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  demonstrated  the 
prowess  and  strength  of  the  Anglo-Americans  against  the  foes  of  Britain,  and  they  felt  con- 
fident in  that  strength  against  Britain  herself,  now  ttiat  she  had  become  the  oppressor  of  her 
children,  if  a  bond  of  union  could  he  made  that  should  cause  all  the  colonies  to  act  in  con- 
cert. A  general  Congress,  similar  to  that  which  convened  in  New  York  in  176o,  was 
therefore  suggested.  Throughout  the  colonies  the  thought  was  hailed  as  a  happy  one,  and 
Boon  was  developed  the  most  energetic  action.  The  Congress  met  in  September,  adopt- 
ed loyal  addresses  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  of  Canada, 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  took  precautionary  measures  respecting  future  aggres- 
sions upon  their  rights.  The  people,  highly  indignant,  every  where  evinced  the  strength  of 
that  feeling  by  open  contempt  for  all  royal  authority  exercised  by  otRcers  of  the  crown.  The 
acts  alluded  to  were  denounced  as  "  barbarous  and  bloody,"  the  British  ministry  were  pub- 
lished in  the  gazettes,  and  placarded  upon  the  walls  as  papists  and  as  traitors  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  patriots  even  had  the  boldness  to  lampoon  the  king  and  Parliament.  (For 
an  illustration,  see  next  page.) 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1775.  The  events  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  added  fuel  to  the  fiame  of  indignation  and  rebellion.  As  we  have 
seen,  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  on  Lake  Champlain  were  assailed,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  In  June  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  A  Continental  j„„  y, 
army  was  speedily  organized.  Hope  of  reconciliation  departed.  The  sword  was  ^'"^ 
fairly  drawn,  and  at  the  close  of  summer  an  expedition  was  arranged  to  invade  Canada,  for 
which  an  armament  was  collected  at  Ticonderoga.  Such  a  step  seemed  essential  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  to  confirm  the  Canada  patriots  (who  were  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
treal) in  their  opposition  to  Great  Britain  by  the  pressure  of  armed  supporters;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  secure  the  strong-hold  of  Quebec  while  its  garrison  was  yet  weak,  and  before  (Jea- 
eral  Carleton  could  organize  a  sufBcient  force  to  defend  it.  That  oflicer,  it  was  well  known, 
was  vested  with  almost  unlimited  power  as  governor  of  the  province,  under  the  act  which 
we  have  j  st  considered  ;  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  he  was  using  every  means  at  his 
con  n  and  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rebellious  colonists.  Neither 
h  bes  nor  promises  were  spared.  The  imperial  government  resolved  to  send  out  fifteen 
thou  and  uskets  to  arm  the  French  Catholics,  and  agents  of  the  crown  were  busy  among 
the  I  1  an  tribes  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  inciting  them  to  an  alliance  with 
be  army  of  the  king. 

Congress  had  already  sent  an  affectionate  address  "  To  the  oppressed  inhabitants     Mstsb 
of  Canada,"  and  its  effects  were  so  palpable  to  Governor  Carleton,  that  he  feared   ..'■^'•■' 
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entire  dieaffectioti  to  the  royal  government  would  ensue.     The  people  were  disappointed  in 
the  operations  of  the  act  of  1774,  and  all  bnt  the  nobles  regarded  it  ai  tyrannical      Unable 


to  malce  an  impression  favorable  to  the  king  upon  the  Canadians  by  an  appeal  to  their  ioy- 
slty,  Carleton  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  religion.  He  endeavored  to  seduce  Brand, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  from  his  exalted  duties  as  a  Christian  pastor,  to  en- 
gage in  the  low  political  schemes  of  a  party  placeman,  and  publish  a  mandement,  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  curates  in  time  of  divine  service.  He  also  urged  the  prelate  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  colonists.  But  the  consistent  bishop  refused  to 
exert  his  influence  in  such  a  cause,  and  plainly  told  Carleton  that  such  conduct  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  faithfiil  pastor,  and  derogatory  to  the  eanona  of  the  Bomish  Church.  A  few 
priests,  however,  with  the  nobility,  seconded  Carleton's  views,  but  tbeir  influence  was  feeble 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  remain  neutral.  The  governor  now 
tried  another  scheme,  and  with  better  effect.  He  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  masses 
by  appeals  to  their  loyalty  or  their  religious  prejudices,  and  he  determined  to  arouse  them  by 

'  .The  above  engraving  is  an  exact  copy,  reduced,  of  a 
Mttsaachueelts  Historical  Society  at  Boston,  entitled  "  Vit 
ently  in  Ihe  hand-writing  of  the  time,  is  the  following  : 

"  A  full  eiplanation  of  the  within  print. — No.  1  intends  the  K — g  of  G.  B.,  to  whom  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (4}  gives  the  Americans'  money  for  the  use  of  that  very  H.  of  C,  and  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
take  away  with  the  power  of  cannon.  No.  3,  by  a  Frenchman,  signifies  the  tyranny  that  is  intended  for 
America.  No.  3,  the  figure  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  with  his  bruciRx  and  gibbet,  assisting  George  in 
enforcing  his  tyrannical  system  of  civil  and  religious  government.  Nos.  5  and  H  are  honest  American  yeo- 
men, who  oppose  an  oaken  staff  to  G — 's  cannon,  and  determine  they  will  not  be  robbed.  No.  7  is  poor 
Briiannia  blindfidded,  falling  into  the  bottomless  pit  which  her  infamous  miers  have  prepared  far  the  Aiuer- 
ioans.  Nos.  8,  9  represent  Boston  in  flames  and  Quebec  triumphant,  to  show  the  probable  consequence 
of  submission  to  the  present  wicked  ministerial  system,  Chat  popoiy  and  tyranny  will  triumph  over  true  re- 
ligion, virlue,  and  liberty. 

"  N.B.  Perhaps  this  may  remind  the  Bostonians  of  the  invincible  attaebment  of  the  Numantines*"  to  tbeit 
liberty,"  &e. 

-  The  Numtntines  inhabtled  a  cicy  on  the  bonks  of  Ihe  Douro,  In  Spain.  Twenty  jeara  tliej  were  berieged  by  the  BomBoB, 
unSl  at  length  the  rounjer  acipio  Africanui  enlered  their  cily  (one  hundred  and  thirljlbreo  jeori  B.C.,  and  twelve  yeari  aftor 
IhB  deatmctlon  of  Carthage).    Tbe  Numantineg,  Heiog  all  hope  gone,  >et  Are  to  Ihelr  city  uid  perished  in  the  Sanies  raUier 
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appealing'  to  their  cupidity.  Accord ing-Iy,  he  caused  the  drums  to  beat  up  for  volunteers  in 
Quebec,  and  by  offers  of  good  pay,  privileges,  and  bounties,  he  succeeded  in  enrolling  a  few, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment.'  About  the  same  time  Colonel  j^^. 
Guy  Johnson  arrived  at  Montreal  with  a  large  number  of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  i™ 
of  the  Sii  Nations,  who,  despite  their  solemn  promises  of  neutrality,  were  induced  to  join  the 
soldiers  of  the  king.  They  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  lii  the  presence  of  Carle- 
ton,  and  were  held  in  readiness  to  serve  him  when  he  should  call. 

A  small  number  of  regular  British  troops,  with  the  volunteers  and  Indians,  composed  the 
bulk  of  Carleton's  army  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1775,  the4irac  when  General  Schuy- 
ler was  preparing,  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  for  a  campaign  against  Canada.  Wo 
thus  come  back  from  our  historic  ramhle  to  our  starting-place  at  Crown  Point.  The  ruins 
are  sufficiently  explored ;  let  us  pass  over  to  Chimney  Point  and  dine,  for  the  steamer  will 
soon  come  down  the  lake  to  convey  us  to  our  Sabbath  resting-place  at  Burlington, 

We  left  Chimney  Point  in  the  evening,  a  cool,  gentle  breeze  blowing  from  the  northwest. 
The  western  shore  is  bold,  and  in  many  places  precipitous,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  peaks 
and  lofty  ridges  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  skirt  the  horizon.  The  eastern  margin  is  the  ' 
termination  of  the  pleasant  slopes  and  beautiful  intervales  between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  lake,  cultivated  and  wooded  alternately  to  the  water's  verge.  At  dusk  we  reached  the 
LOUS  Split  Rock.  The  moon  was  shining 
I  brightly  in  the  west,  where  faint  tints  of  day- 
[  light  still  lingered,  and  we  passed  so  near  that 
had  a  fine  view  of  that  geological  wonder, 
s  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  about  thirty 
es  below  Crown  Point.  Here  is  a  sharp 
promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  the  point  ol 
which,  containing  about  half  an  acre,  and  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  cleft  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  was  ob- 
served as  a  curiosity  by  the  old  French  explorers.  Soundings  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred 
feet  have  been  made  between  the  fragment  and  the  main  rock,  without  finding  a  bottom. 
Geologists  difier  in  opinion  respecting  the  cause  which  formed  the  chasm,  some  ascribing  it  to 
an  earthquake,  and  others  to  the  slow  attrition  of  the  current  upon  a  portion  of  the  rock  of 
softer  texture  than  the  rest.  A  light-house  stands  near  as  a  guide  to  the  navigator,  for  the 
lake  is  only  a  mile  wide  at  this  point.  Here  it  suddenly  expands,  and  at  the  moulh  of  the 
Bouquet  River,  eight  miles  above,  it  is  about  five  miles  wide. 

At  the  falls  in  the  Bouquet,  two  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the  village  of  Willsborough,  the 
place  where  Burgoyne  encamped  and  gave  a  war-feast  to  about  four  hundred  Indians  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Algonquins,  Iroquois,  and  Ottawas,  who,  accompanied  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  joined  him  there.  Both  he  and  Carleton  were  averse  to  the  measure  of  em-  j^^^  jj 
ploying  the  savages  in  the  British  army,  but  the  express  instructions  of  ministers  "'''■ 
demanded  it,  and  he  dared  not  disobey.'  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he  humanely 
endeavored  to  soften  their  savage  ferocity  and  restrain  their  thirst  for  rapine  and  blood.  His 
exordium  was  words  of  flattery  in  praise  of  their  sagacity,  faithfulness,  forbearance,  and  loy- 
-alty.  He  then  spoke  of  the  abused  clemency  of  the  king  toward  the  colonies,  and  declared 
to  the  warriors  their  relief  from  restraint.     "  Go  forth,"  he  said,  "  in  the  might  of  your  valor 


'  Their  time  of  service  was  limited  to  the  continuance  of  tbe  disturbances  ;  eai^h  soldier  was  to  receive 
two  hnndred  acres  of  land  in  any  province  in  North  America  he  might  chcxise ;  the  iiag  paid  himself  the 
accustomed  duties  upon  the  acquisition  of  lands ;  for  twenty  jears  new  proprietors  were  to  be  exempted 
from  all  contribution  for  the  beoeilt  of  the  crown  ;  every  married  soldier  obtained  other  fifty  acres,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  wife,  and  fifty  more  for  account  of  each  of  his  children,  with  the  same  privilege  and  ex- 
emptions, besides  the  bounty  of  a  guinea  at  the  lime  of  enlistment. — Botta,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. 

'  The  employment  of  Indians  by  the  British  ministry,  in  this  campaign,  has  been  excused  upon  the  lama 
plea,  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  truth,  that,  unless  they  were  thus  employed,  the  Americans  would  har^ 
mustered  them  into  their  service. — See  Knight's  Pictorial  England,  vol,  v.,  p.  306. 
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a.  euomiea  of  Great  Britain  and  of  America  ;  disturb- 
ere  of  public  order,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness destroyers  of  commerce  par 
ncides  of  the  state  He  told  them 
that  his  officers  and  men  would  en 
deavor  to  miitate  their  example  in 
perseverance  enterprise  and  lob 
stancj  and  in  resistance  of  hunger 
wearino=s  and  pain  At  the  same 
time  he  eichortod  them  to  listen  to 
his  words  and  allow  him  to  regulate 
their  passions  <ind  to  conform  theii 
warfare  to  hia  by  the  rules  of  Euro 
pean  discipline  and  the  dictates  of 
his  religion  and  humanity  He  re 
minded  them  that  the  king  had  many 
faithful  subjects  in  the  provinces 
anJ  therefore  indiscnminate  hutch 
ery  ol  the  people  might  cause  the 
sacrifice  of  many  Irtends  He  then 
charged  them  in  the  words  quoted 
from  his  speech  in  the  note  on  ante 
page  1*1  not  to  kill  for  scalps  or  de 
stroy  hie  except  in  open  warfare  and 
claimed  for  himself  the  office  oi  um 
When  he  had  finished,  an  old  Iroquois  chief  arose  and  said  i 
■'  I  stand  up  in  the  name  of  all  the  nations  present,  to  assure  our  father  that  we  have  at- 
tentively listened  to  hia  discourse.  We  receive  you  as  our  father,  because  when  you  speak 
we  hear  the  v  '  f  u  g  at  fath  bej  d  th  great  lake.  We  rejoice  in  the  approbation 
you  have  exp    ssed    I    u    b  ha  ^     ha      been  tried  and  tempted  by  the  Bostonians,' 

but  we  loved     u    fath       and    u    hat  h       have  been  sharpened  upon  our  affections.     In 
proof  of  the  s  n       t}     f        P    f       "  wh  le  villages  able  to  go  to  war  are  come  forth. 

The  old  and  nfi  u     nfant    a  d  w  al    e  remain  at  home.      With  one  common  as- 

sent we  prom      a         tan      bin  al!  y  u  have  ordered  and  all  you  shall  order  ;  and 

may  the  Father  of  Dajs  give  you  many  and  success."' 

These  promises  were  all  very  fine,  and  Biirgoyne,  to  his  sorrow,  had  the  credulity  to  rely 
upon  them.  At  first  the  Indians  were  docile,  but  as  soon  as  the  scent  of  blood  touched  their 
nostrils  their  ferocious  natures  were  aroused,  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  British  com- 
mander were  too  irksome  to  be  borne.  Their  faithfulness  disappeared  ,  and  in  the  hour  of 
his  greatest  need  they  deserted  him,  as  we  have  seen,  by  hundreds,  and  returned  home. 

As  the  lake  widened  and  the  evening  advanced,  the  breeze  freshened  almost  to  a  gale, 
and,  blowing  upon  our  larboard  quarter,  it  rolled  up  such  swells  on  our  track  that  the  vessel 
rocked  half  the  passengers  into  silent  contemplation  of  the  probability  of  casting  their  supper 
to  the  fishes.  The  beacon  upon  Juniper  Island  was  hailed  with  delight,  for  the  Burlington 
break-water  was  just  ahead.     We  entered  the  harbor  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening, 


■  '  The  old  chief  spoke  truly.  They  had  been  "  terapted  by  the  Bostonians,"  but  not  by  the  Boston  patri- 
ots. General  Gaf;e,  then  goirornor  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  loyalists  in  Boston,  sent  emissaries  among 
the  Indians  in  varioas  vays,  and  these  were  the  tempters  which  the  old  chief  confounded  with  the  enemies 
irf  the  crown.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  Connelly,  one  of  Gage's  emissaries,  who  went 
to  Virginia,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Dunmore,  carried  promises  and  money  to  the  Indians  on  the 
froatier,  to  inatl^te  them  to  fall  upon  the  defenseless  repablicuis  of  that  stanch  Whig  state. 
'  So  interpreted  by  Bnrgoyne  in  his  "  State  of  the  Expedition,"  &e. 
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and  were  soon  in  comfortable  quarters  at  the  American,  fronting  the  pleasant  square  in  the 
center  of  the  village. 

The  next  morning  dawned  calm  and  beautiful.  The  wind  was  hushed,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  repose  was  upon  the  village,  lake,  and  country.  It  was  our  second  Sabbath  from 
home,  and  never  was  its  rest  more  welcome  and  suggestive  of  gratitude,  for  the  preceding 
week  had  been  to  me  one  of  unceasing  toil,  yet  a  toil  commingled  with  the  most  exalted 
pleasure.  I  had  been  among  scenes  associated  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  an  American's 
heart ;  and  when,  mingling  with  the  worshipers  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  clear  voice  of 
Bishop  Hopkins  repeated  the  divine  annunciation,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord,"  I  felt 
that  our  own  country,  so  late  a  wilderness  and  abiding-place  for  pagans,  but  now  blooming 
under  the  beneficent  culture  of  free  institutions  that  were  bom  amid  the  labor-throes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  speeial  illustration  of  that  glorious  declaration. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  procured  saddle  horses  and  rode  out  to  the  resting-place  of 
General  Ethan  Allen,  a  burial-ground  embowered 
in  shrubbery,  lying  upon  the  brow  of  the  bill  over- 
looking the  Winooski,  and  within  sound  of  its  cas- 
cades. It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading 
east  from  Burlington,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
University  of  Vermont,  that  stands  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  upon  the  western  slope  of  which  is 
the  village.  Allen's  monument  is  a  plain  marble 
slab,  resting  upon  a  granite  foundation,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription  : 


HIS  God, 

IN  WHOM  ALONE    HE  BELIEVED  AND   STEONGLY   TRUSTED. 

Near  his  are  the  graves  of  his  brother  Ira'  and  several  other  relatives.  The  whole  are  in- 
closed within  a  square  defined  by  a  chain  supported  by  small  granite  obelisks.  A  willow 
drooped  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriot  dead,  and  rose-bushes  clustered  around  the  storm-worn 
monuments.  The  dew  was  yet  upon  the  grass,  and  its  fragrant  exhalations  filled  the  air 
with  such  grateful  incense,  that  we  were  loth  to  leave  the  spot.  We  galloped  our  horses 
back  to  the  village  in  time  for  breakfast,  delighted  and  profited  by  our  morning's  ride.     Halt- 

'  Ira  Allen  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  in  1752.  Ha  went  tu  Vermont  in  early  life,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  active  citizens  of  that  stute,  particnlarly  in  the  controversy  betvreen  Vermont  and'  New 
York  respecling  the  territory  called  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Revolution  brcto 
out  he  sided  with  ibe  crown  and  went  to  Canada.  His  stanch  Whig  brother,  Ethan,  indignant  at  his  choice, 
recommended  the  Vermont  Assembly  to  confiscale  bis  brolher's  properly.  Ira  heard  of  it,  and  challenged 
Ethan  to  fight  a  duel.  Ethan  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  "disgracefol  to  fighl  a  Tory,"  and 
BO  the  matter  eiided.  Ira  finally  became  a  warm  repablioan,  and  was  active  during  ths  remainder  of  the 
■war.  He  wasamemberof  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Vermont,  and  became  the  first 
secretary  of  the  state.  He  was  afterward  trca.surer,  member  of  the  council,  and  sarvoyor  general.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  of  militia,  and  in  1795  he  went  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  state.  Returning  with  several  thousand  muskela  and  some  cannon,  he  was  captured  by  an  En- 
glish vessel  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  was  accused  of  supplying  the  Irish  rebels  with  arms,  A 
litigation  for  eight  years,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  the  consequence,  but  a  final  deoision  was  in  his 
favor.  Ho  died  at  Philadelphia,  January  7th,  1814,  aged  62  years. 
L 
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ing  neai  the  university  a  few  minuteB,  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view  which  the  height  com- 
mands. The  Green  Mountains  stretched  along  the  east ;  tho  broken  ranges  of  the  Adiron- 
dack, empurpled  by  the  morning  sun,  bounded  the  western  horizon ;  and  below  us,  skirting 
the  lake,  the  pleasant  village  lay  upon  tho  slope,  and  stretched  its  lengthening  form  out  to- 
ward the  rich  fields  that  surrounded  it.  To  the  eye  of  a  wearied  dweller  in  a  dense  city  all  vil- 
lages appear  beautiful  in  summer  but  B  irlington  is  eminently  so  when  compared  with  others 
We  left  the  metropolis  of  the  lake  for  Plattsburgh  about  noon  On  our  left  as  we  emei^d 
from  the  harbor,  were  the  Four  Brothers  small  islands  swarming  with  waterfowl  ind  the 
bald  point  of  Rock  Dimder  a  solitary  spike  rising  shrubless  and  baie  about  twenty  leet 
above  the  water.  Before  us  spread  out  the  two  Heroa  (North  and  feoulh)  gieen  islands 
which  belonged  to  the  Allen  familj  during  the  Revolution  The  first  landing  place  below 
Burlington  is  Port  Kent  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  ten  miles  distant  \  little  belo«  is 
Port  Jackson,  nearly  west  of  the  south  end  of  Valcour  s  Island       This  is  an  interesting  por 

the  place  where  our 
ir«t  naval  battle  with 
Cjreat  Bntain  was 
fought  This  event 
took  place  Oct  her 
the  nth  1776  The 
American  flotilla  was 
nied  by  Bene 
dn-t  Arnold  and  tho 
Engli*^  vessels  by  Cap 
tain  Pringle,  accompanied  by  Governor  Carleton  In  order  to  a  lucid  understanding  of  the 
position  of  afiairs  at  that  time  we  must  consider  lor  a  moment  the  connecting  chain  of  events 
from  the  autumn  of  1775  when  General  Schijler  was  at  TiLonderoga  and  Crown  Pomt 
preparing  to  invade  Canada  to  the  meeting  of  the  belligerents  m  question 

The  forces  under  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montf,omery  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of 
srpiember  10,     Congress,  and  in  September  appeared  before  M  John  s  at  the  feorel      Finding 
1™''-  the  fort,  as  thej  supposed   too  strong  for  assault   they  returned  to  and  fortified 

Isle  Aux  Noix.  Schuj  ler  went  back  to  Ticonder  ga  and  hastened  forward  re  enforcements 
but  was  unable  to  return  on  acco  mt  of  sickness  Montgomerj  succeeded  him  m  command 
He  captured  Fort  St,  Johns  and  Fort  Chambly  and  entered  MDntrea!  in  triumph  He 
then  pushed  on  to  Quebec  when  he  was  joined  by  a  force  under  Arnold  and  early  in  De- 
cember laid  siege  to  that  city  After  becieging  it  unsuccessfully  for  three  weeks  the  Amer 
DffCEmber3i,  '"ans  commenced  an  assault.  Montgomery  was  kijled,  the  Amencans  were  re- 
17T5.  pulsed,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoners.     Arnold  was  wounded.     He  became 

the  chief  in  command,  and  kept  the  remnant  of  the  republican  army  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec,  until  the  arrival  of  General  Wooster  early  in  the  spring  and  Genera!  Thomas 
in  May.      General  Carleton  soon  afterward  received  re-eiiforcemenls  from  England, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  Americans,  after  relreating  from  post  to  post,  were  driven 
out  of  Canada, 

Not  doubting  that  Carleton  would  follow  up  hiS  successes  by  providing  water  crafV  upon 
the  lake,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  a  council  of  officers,  un- 
der General  Gates,  who  in  the  spring  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  army, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  latter  post  and  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  the  former.     Accord- 

'  This  sketch  mas  mado  from  the  pilot's  room  of  the  steam-boat  just  afler  leaving  Port  Jackson,  On  the 
left  is  a  point  of  the  main  land,  and  on  the  right  is  seen  a  ponion  of  Valeour's  Island,  The  high  ground  in 
the  extreme  distance,  on  the  left,  is  Cumberland  Head,  and  that  dimly  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is 
(he  Vermont  sboro. 
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ingly.  General  Sullivan,  who  was  at  Crown  Point,  withdrew  with  his  forces  to  Ticondcroga, 
and  active  measures  for  ofiensive  and  defensive  operations  were  there  adopted.  Materials 
for  constructing-  vessels,  as  well  as  skillful  artisans,  were  scarce.  The  latter  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sea-ports  ;  yet  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  that  by  the  middle  of 
August  a  small  squadron,  consiBting  of  one  sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  was  in 
readiness  and  rendezvoused  at  Crown  Point  under  Arnold,  who  received  the  command  of  it 
from  General  Gates.  The  sloop  carried  twelve  guns,  one  schooner  the  same  number,  the 
others  eight,  and  the  gondolas  three  each.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Arnold  sailed 
down  the  lake,  under  positive  instructions  from  Gates  not  to  pass  beyond  Isle  Auz  Tetes, 
near  what  is  now  called  Rouse's  Point,  and  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  He  halted  at 
Wind-mill  Point,  four  miles  above  Isle  Aux  Tetes,  to  reconnoiter.  and  anchored  his  vessels 
across  the  lake,  to  prevent  any  boats  of  the  enemy  from  passing  up. 

As  soon  as  Carleton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans  at  Ticonderoga.  he 
sent  seven  hundred  men  from  Quebec  to  St.  John's,  to  construct  a  fleet,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  several  strong  vessels  were  finished  and  armed  for  duty.  A  radeau  called 
the  Thunderer  [a.  kind  of  flat-bottomed  vessel  carrying  heavy  guns),  and  twenty-four  gun- 
boats, armed  each  with  a  field  piece  or  carriage  gun,  were  added  to  the  fleet.  Forty  boats 
with  provisions  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Convinced  that  bis  position  was  dangerous,  for  the  British  and  Indians  were  collecting  on 
the  shores,  Arnold  fell  back  about  ten  miles  to  Ide  La  Motte,  where  he  need  not  fear  an  at- 
tack from  the  main  land.  Here  his  fleet  was  considerably  increased,  and  consisted  of  three 
^hooners,  two  sloops,  three  gaOeys,  eight  gondolas,  and  twenty-one  gun-boats.  Ignorant 
of  the  real  strength  of  the  armament  ^_^ 

which  he  knew  Carleton  was  prepar-  aikG^EMTiu 

ing  at  St.  John's,  and  unwilling  to  en-  -^^'~""  —  *•      Bi™Eifi      . 

gage  a  superior  force  on  the  broad  lake,      VALCOUK  I  S  THE  WESff^H  SHORE  (l  CMMPLAIlO 
Arnold  withdrew  his  fleet  still  further 
back,  and  anchored  it  across  the  nar- 
row channel  between  Valcour's  Island 
and  the  western  shore. 

Early  ou  the  morning  of  the 
^  '  ■  1 1  th  of  October  the  British  fleet 
appeared  olT  Cumberland  Head,  mov- 
ing up  the  lake,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  swept  around  the  southern  point  of 
Valcour's  Island.  The  enemy's  force 
was  formidable,  for  the  vessels  wexe 
manned  by  seven  hundred  chosen  sea- 
men. Captain  Pringle  was  commo- 
dore, and  made  the  Infietible  his  flag- 
ship. Among  the  young  officers  in 
the  fleet  was  Edward  Pellew,  after- 
ward Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  En- 
gland's nava!  commanders.  The  ac- 
tion began  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  attack  of  the  Carleton  upon  the  American  schoonei 
Royal  Savage  and  three  galleys.     The  latter  m  attempting  to  return  to  the  line  grounded 

Explanation  of  the  Map. — A,  American  fleet  under  Arnold  i  B,  21  gun-hoals;  C,  schooner  Carleton, 
12  six  pounders  j  D,  ship  Infleitible,  18  twelve  pounders  j  E,  anchorage  of  the  British  fleet  during  the  night, 
to  cut  ofl"the  Americans'  retreat ;  P,  radeau  Thunderer.  6  twenty-ronr  pounders  and  12  six  pounders  ;  G, 
gondola  Loyat  Convert,  7  nine  pounders  ^  H,  schooner  Maria,  14  siic  pounders,  with  General  Carleton  on 
board;  I,  the  place  where  the  American  schooner  Rogal  Savage,  of  8  six  ponnderg  and  4  four  ponnders., 
was  burned.     This  plan  is  copied  from  Bratrier'i  Survey  of  Laki  ChamplairL,  edition  of  1779. 
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and  VB8  burned  but  her  men  were  saved  Arnold  was  on  board  the  Congress  galley,  and 
coi  ducted  matters  w  th  a  o-reat  deal  of  brave  v  a  d  sk  11  Abo  t  one  o'clock  the  engage- 
n  ent  became  ge  eral  and  the  Amer  an  veBsels  pa  t  cularly  the  Congress,  Buffered  severely. 
It  was  huliei  twelve  t  me  re  e  ved  seven  slots  bet  veen  wnl  and  water,  the  main-mast 
was  »\  altered  n  t  o  places  the  r  ^  g  cut  to  p  eces  an  i  many  of  the  crew  were  killed  or 
vounded  Arnold  po  nted  al  nost  every  g  o  h  s  vea  el  w  tl  his  own  hanik,'  and  with 
vo  ce  and  gest  re  cheered  on  h  s  ne  I  the  nean  wh  le  the  enemy  landed  a  large  body 
of  Ind  ans  upo  i  the  sla  1  who  kept  up  an  neessant  fi  e  ol  i  usketry,  hut  with  little  effect. 
The  battle  cont  ued  between  fo  r  and  five  ho  a  1  ll  e  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded   abo  t  e  tlj    ren 

N  ght  closed  upon  the  see  e  and  ne  tl  er  part)  ere  ctors  The  two  fleets  anchored 
w  th  n  a  few  hundred  ya  ds  ol  each  other  A  no!d  held  a  co  no  I  with  his  officers,  and  it 
was  determ  i  ed  to  ret  re  dur  ng  the  n  ght  to  Crown  Po  t  for  the  superiority  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  number  and  1  bc  pi  ne  ot  the  n  en  co  tij  os  ng  the  Br  t  sh  force,  rendered  another  en- 
gageme  it  extremely  hazardous  Ate  pat  ng  such  a  moveme  t  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans the  Bnt  sh  commander  anchored  h  s  vessels  n  a  I  ne  extend  ng  across  from  the  island 
to  the  ma  land  A  chilly  north  wind  had 
been  blow  ng  all  the  afternoon,  and  about 
sunset  dark  clouds  overcast  the  sky.  It  was 
at  the  t  me  of  new  moon,  and,  therefore,  the 
n  gl  t  was  very  dark,  and  favored  the  design 
of  An  old  About  ten  o'clock  he  weighed 
anchor  tnd  w  th  the  stiff  north  wind  sailed 
w  th  h  B  vhole  flotilla,  unobserved,  through 
the  enemy  s  Imes.  Arnold,  with  his  crippled 
galley,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  bold 
movement.  At  daybreak  the  English  watch 
on  deck  looked  with  straining  eyes  for  their 
expected  prey,  but  the  Americans  were  then 
at  Schuyler's  Island,  ten  miles  south,  busily 
engaged  in  stopping  leaks  and  repairing  sails. 
The  British  weighed  anchor  and  gave  chase. 
Toward  evening  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
both  fleets  during  the  night.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  the  enemy's  ves-  October 
Eels  were  observed  under  full  sail,  and  '^'^^• 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  Americans.  The 
Congress  galley  (Arnold's  "flag-ship")  and 
the  Washington,  with  four  gondolas,  were  be- 
hind, and  in  a  short  time  the  British  vessels 
Carleton,  Injiexi&ie,  and  Maria  were  along- 
side, pouring  a  destructive  fire  upon  them. 
The  Washington  soon  struck,  and  General 
ire  made  prisoners.'     The  whole  force  of  the 


Waterbury  the  commander   and  his 


Sparta  a  L  fe  of  Arnold 
'  Among  the  prisoners  waa  Joseph  Bettys,  afterward  the  notorioaa  outlaw  and  bitter  Tory,  belter  known 
as  "  Joe  Bettys."  Ho  was  a  native  of  Saratoga  county,  and  joined  the  Whiga  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution.  While  &  captive  in  Canada,  after  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlsin,  be  was  induced  to  join  the 
royal  standard,  and  was  made  an  ensign.  He  became  notoriona  as  a  spy,  and,  having  been  caught  by  the 
Americana,  he  was  at  one  time  conducted  lo  the  gallows.  At  the  instance  of  his  aged  parenta,  Washing- 
ton ^witad  him  a  reprieve  on  condition  of  hia  thoroughly  reforming.  But  he  immediately  joined  the  enemy 
again,  and  for  a  long  time  his  cotd-blooded  murders,  his  plunder  and  incendiarism  made  him  the  terror  of 
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attack  now  fell  upon  the  Congress,  but  Arnold  maintained  his  ground  with  unflinching  reso- 
lution for  four  hours.  The  galley  was  at  length  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck,  and  surrounded 
by  seven  sail  of  the  enemy.  Longer  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  intrepid  Arnold  ran  the 
galley  and  four  gondolas  into  a  small  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  l&ko,  about  ten  miles  be- 
low Crown  Point,  and  not  far  from  Panton.  He  ordered  the  marines  to  set  fire  to  them  u 
soon  as  they  were  grounded,  leap  into  the  water  and  wade  ashore  with  their  muskets,  and 
form  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  beach  as  to  guard  the  burning  vessels  from  the  appcoaeh 
of  the  enemy.  Arnold  remained  in  his  galley  till  driven  off  by  the  fire,  and  was  the  last 
man  that  reached  the  shore.  He  kept  the  flags  flying,  and  remained  upon  the  spot  until 
his  little  flotilla  was  consumed,  and  then,  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  brave  soldiers, 
marched  off  through  the  woods  toward  Chimney  Point,  and  reached  Crown  Point  in  safety. 
The  rapidity  of  his  march  saved  him  from  an  Indian  ambush  that  waylaid  his  path  an  hour 
aiier  he  passed  by.  Two  schooners,  two  galleys,  one  sloop,  and  one  gondola,  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet,  were  at  Crown  Point,  and  General  Watcrbury  and  most  of  his  men  arrived  there 
on  parole  the  next  day,  when  all  embarked  and  sailed  to  Ticonderoga.  General  October  u 
Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  for  a  few  days  threatened  Ticon-  i'^^- 
deroga,  but  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  he  prudently  withdrew,  and  sailed  down  the 
lake  to  go  into  winter-quarters  in  Canada.'  The  whole  American  loss  in  the  two  actions 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  that  of  the. enemy  about  forty. 

Although  the  republicans  were  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  disastrous  in  every  par- 
ticular, yet  such  were  the  skill,  bravery,  and  obstinate  resistance  of  Arnold  andhis  men 
against  a  vastly  superior  force,  the  event  was  hailed  as  ominous  of  great  achievements  on 
the  part  of  the  patriots  when  such  fearful  odds  should  not  exist.  Arnold's  popularity,  so 
justly  gained  at  Quebec,  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  country  rang  with  his  praises. 
Sparks  justly  observes,  respecting  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  engagement  on  the  1 3th,  that 
"  there  are  few  instances  on  record  of  more  deliberate  courage  and  gallantry  than  were  dis- 
played by  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  action," 

We  arrived  at  Plattsburgh  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  was  excess- 
ively warm,  and  I  felt  more  like  lounging  than  rambling.  In  fact,  the  spot  has  no  Revo- 
lutionary history  worth  mentioning,  for  its  existence  as  a  lonely  settlement  in  the  wilderness 
is  only  coeval  with  that  of  our  independence.  Count  Vredenburgh,  a  German  nobleman, 
who  married  a  lady  of  the  household  of  the  queen  of  George  II.  of  England,  obtained  a  grant 
for  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  he  set- 
tled there.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  sent  his  family  to  Montreal,  and  soon  afterward 
his  splendid  mansion,  which  stood  where  the  Plattsburgh  Hotel  now  is,  and  his  mills,  three 
miles  distant,  were  burned.  He  bad  remained  to  look  after  his  property,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  murdered  for  his  riches,  and  his  house  plundered  and  destroyed.  In  1783  some 
Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  under  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major-general)  Mooers,' 
who  were  stationed  on  the  Hudson  near  Newburgh,  left  Fishkill  Landing  in  a  boat,  and, 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  landed  and  commenced  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  that  neighborhood,  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  presenit  vil- 
lage of  Plattsburgh.  Judge  Zephaniah  Piatt  and  others  formed  a  company,  after  the  war, 
to  purchase  military  land-warrants,  and  they  located  their  lands  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and 
organized  the  town  of  Plattsburgh  in  1785.      Such  is  its  only  connection  with  the  history 


the  whole  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  At  last  he  was  captured  (1783),  and  was  executed  as 
B  spy  mid  traitor,  at  Albany. 

'  It  is  related  that  while  Carleton  wb.s  at  Tioonderoga,  Arnold  ventured  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  small 
boat.  He  was  seen  and  chased  bj  young  Pellew  (aftetwatd  Lord  Exniouth),  and  so  rapidly  did  his  pursu- 
ers gain  upon  him,  that  he  ran  his  boat  ashore  and  leaped  on  land,  leaving  his  stock  and  buckle  behind  hlra. 
It  is  said  that  the  stock  and  buckle  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Pellew  family. — See  Oalltr't  Life  of  Admi- 
ral Viscount  Exmouth. 

"  Benjamin  Mooers  served  as  a  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the  Revolution.  He  commanded  the  militia 
in  the  Wtie  of  Pkiisbui^h  in  1814.  For  thirty  years  he  was  county  treasurer,  and  often  represented  his 
ooonty  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  New  York.     He  died  iu  Febmary,  1838. 
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of  our  Revolution.  It  is  a  conspicuous  point,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  commenced  in  1812,  foe  it  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  severest  en- 
gagements of  that  contest  took  place,  on  the  11th  of  September.  1814,  between  the  combined 
navai  and  military  forces  of  the  Americans  and  British,  General  Macomb  commanded  the 
land,  and  Commodore  M'Donough  the  naval  forces  of  the  former,  and  General  Prevost  and 
Commodore  Downie'  those  of  the  latter.  The  engagements  on  the  land  and  water  were 
simultaneous,  and  for  some  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  howtv^r,  were 
successful.  When  the  flag  of  the  British  commodore's  ship  was  struck,  the  enemy  on  land, 
disheartened  and  confused,  retreated  across  the  Saranac,  and  the  carriage  ceased.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  that  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  deserters,  more  than  one  thousand. 

I  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  with  General  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner, 
who  was  a  volunteer  under  Macomb  in  the  battle.  He  was  a  member  of  a  company  of 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  village,  who,  after  the  military  had  gone  out  on  the  Chazy  road, 
organized  and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief.  They  were  accepted,  and 
the  brave  youths  were  immediately  armed  with  rifles  and  ordered  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Mobers.  Only  three  of  the  company  were  over  eighteen  years  old,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  killed,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  while  occupying  a 
mill  upon  the  Saranac  and  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  General  Skinner's  beautiful  man- 
sion and  gardens  are  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  from  an  upper  piazza  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  whole  scene  of  the  naval  engagement,  from  Cumberland  Head  on  the  north  to  Valcour's 
Island  on  the  south,  including  in  the  far  distance  eastward  the  blue  lines  of  the  northern 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  The  bay  in  which  the  battle  occurred  is  magnificent,  fringed 
with  deep  forests  and  waving  grain-fields,  A  substantial  stone  break-water  defends  the  har- 
bor from  the  rude  waves  which  an  easterly  wind  rolls  in,  and  the  village  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  gravelly  plain  on  each  side  of  the  Saranac  River. 

A  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Plattsburgh  are  the  remains  of  the  cantonments  and 
breast-works  occupied  by  Macomb  and  his  forces  ;  and  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  General  Skin- 
ner, who  accompanied  me  to  these  relies  of  the  war,  I  am  indebted  for  many  interesting  de- 
tails in  relation  to  that  memorable  battle.'  But  as  these  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
our  suDJect,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  will  bid  adieu 
to  Plattshurgh,  for  the  evening  is  far  gone,  the  lights  of  the  "  Burlington"  are  sparkling  upon 
the  waters  near  Valcour's  Island,  and  the  coachman  at  the  hotel  front  is  hurrying  us  with 
hie  loud  "All  aboard  !" 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  passed  the  light  on  Cumberland  Head,'  and  we  reached 

'  Commodore  Downie  was  slain  in  the  battle  and  buried  at  Plattsburgh.     His  sister-in-law,  Mary  Dowi 
ereeted  a  plain  monument  lo  his  memory  over  hia  remains, 

'  General  S,  mentioned  one  or  iwo  circumstances  connected  with  the  naval  engagement  worth  recording. 
He  9ajB  that,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  rounded  Cumberland  Head,  M'Donoogh  assembled  his  men  on 
board  his  ship  (Saratoga)  on  the  quartei-deok.  He  then  knelt,  and,  in  humble,  fervent  supplication,  con 
mended  himself,  his  men,  am!  his  caase  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  When  he  arose,  the  serenity  of  faith  wi 
upon  his  countenance,  and  seemed  lo  shed  its  Influence  over  his  men,  A  curious  ineident  occurred  on  h 
ship  during  the  engagement.  The  hen-coop  was  shot  away,  and  a  cock,  released  from  priso 
flew  into  ibe  rigging,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  out  a  lusty  defiance  to  the  enemy's  gun 
There  he  remained,  flapping  his  wings  and  crowing,  until  the  engagement  ceased.  The  seamen 
reijariJed  the  event  as  encouraging,  and  fought  like  tigers  while  the  cock  cheered  them  on.  A 
notice  of  a  relic  of  Washington,  in  the  possession  of  General  S,,  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
It  is  a  pouch  and  puff-ball,  for  hair-powder,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  several  years.  It  is 
made  of  buokskin,  and  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  The  puff  is  made  of  cotton  yarn. 
Gray,  who  was  a  number  of  years  sheriff  of  Clinton  county,  readily  recognized  it  as  the 
used  by  himself  in  powdering  Washington's  hair,  when  he  was  a  boy  and  attached  to  the  _ 
eral  in  the  capacity  of  body  servant.  When  La  Fayette  was  at  Burlington,  in  1824,  Mr.  Gray 
went  up  lo  see  him,  and  the  veteran  remembered  him  as  the  "boy  Gray"  in  Washington's 
military  tntnily. 

'  On  this  point  is  situated  the  farm  presented  to  Coraraodore  M'Donough  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont. 
The  point  is  connected  with  Grand  Island,  or  North  Hero  (the  largest  island  in  the  kke),  by  a  ferry. 
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Rouse's  Point,  the  last  landing-piace  on  the  lake  within  "  the  States,"  between  one  and  two 

in  the  morning,  where  we  remained  until  daylight,  for  the  channel  here,  down  the  outlet  of 

the  lake,  is  so  narrow  and  sinuous  that  the  navigation  is  difficult  in  the  night.     On  a.  low 

point  a  little  northward  of  the  landing  the  United  States  government  commenced  building  a 

fort  in  1813,  and,  after  expending  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered 

th  t  th  d  w     B  'l'  h  eo*l      Th    work  was  abandoned,  and  so  remained  until  the  con- 

h  y  d  b    D  Webster  and  Lord  Aahburton  in  1842,  when  the 

a  a  h       the  fort.      It  is  now  in  course  of  completion. 

Th    m  n  -wh   h  K,   ise's  Point  was  clear  and  calm,     A  slight     Anousia 

m         y    p       h    w  d  b    flat  shores  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorei  River,       ^^■ 

hh        hd  dh         p        kea  gauze  veil,  was  spread  out.      We  watched  with 

n  h  p    a        b    ^^  en  the  territories.      It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 

m    n    g  wh      w         ss  d        w  h  ee  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  and  so  became  "  foreign- 

n         4bd       pk       ndw  wathe,  running  east  and  west,  cut  in  the  dwarf  forest 
p  d  h       ndn     k  of  dominion,  and  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  paddle- 

wheel  we  passed  from  the  waters  of  our  republic  to  those  of  the  British  realm.  In  less  than 
an  hour  we  were  at  the  landing-place  on  Isle  Aux  Noix,  a  small  low  island  in  the  Sorel,  strongly 
fortified  by  the  British  as  one  of  their  most  important  outposts  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States.  This  island  is  all  clustered  with  historic  associations.  While  the  fussy  custom-honse 
officer  and  his  attendants  are  hoarding  our  boat,  let  us  look  into  the  mirror  of  retrospection. 
When  the  French  settlement  at  Chimney  Point  was  broken  up  on  the  approach  of  Gen- 


eral Amherst  m  170'}   the  peofle  fled  down  the  lake  and   landing 
upon  this  island  fortified  it       The  walnut  and  hazel  abounded  there, 
_^r~      ^  and  they  gave  it  a  name  sigmhtant  of  this  fact      Commanding,  as 

It  dies  completely  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain  the  importance  of 
Its  position  m  a  military  new  was  at  once  appreciated  But  the  French  held  possession 
only  a  few  months  lor  m  the  spring  of  17bO  they  were  driien  from  it  by  Amherst  in  his 
march  toward  Montreal  \fier  the  treat)  of  Pans  in  1763  the  neoeaaity  !or  a  garrison 
upon  I4e  Aux  Noix  no  longer  existed  and  the  fortifications  w  ere  allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  under  General  Schuy- 
ler. With  a  considerable  force,  destined  to  invade  Canada,  he  sailed  down  the  lake  and  ap- 
peared before  St,  John's.  Informed  that  the  garrison  there  was  too  strong  for  gepn.nd,er  e 
him,  he  returned  to  Ide  Aux  Ncdx  and  fortified  it.      From  this  post  he  sunt  out  1^5, 

a  declaration  among  the  Canadians,  by  Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  assuring  them  that 
the  Americans  intended  to  act  only  against  the  British  forts,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the 
people  or  their  religion. 

'  The  sketch  was  niBde  from  Ihe  pilot's  room  of  the  steam-boat,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  ialand,  look- 
ing- east-northeast.  The  landing  is  a  little  beyond  the  trees  on  the  right,  where  sentinels  are  stationed. 
The  island  is  small,  and  wholly  occnpied  by  the  mihtary  works.  A  broad  fen  eilends  some  distance  from 
the  northern  side,  and  the  wild  ducks  that  gather  there  aflbrd  fine  wnusement  for  sportsmen  during  the 
hnnling  season. 
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Early  in  October  the  Americana,  under  General  Montgonaery  (Schuyler  being  ill),  left 
the  island  and  proceeded  to  St.  John's,  whence  they  marched  victoriously  to  Quebec.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Hevolution  oo  permanent  garrison  was  established  there,  but 
the  island  was  the  halting-place  for  the  troops  of  both  parties  when  passing  up  and  down 
the  lake.  It  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  negotiations  between  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  Vermont  and  British  officers,  which  were  so  adroitly  managed  by  the  former  as  to  keep 
an  English  army  of  ten  thousand  men  quite  inactive  on  our  northern  frontier  for  about  three 
years.'     The  British  strongly  fortified  it  in  1813,  and  it  has  been  constantly  garrisoned  since. 

We  arrived  at  St.  John's,  on  the^  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  between  six  and  seven  o'clocjc 
in  the  morning,  where  our  luggage  was  overhauled  by  the  custom-house  officer,  who  was  re- 
ceived on  board  at  Ide  Aux  Noix.  The  operation  was  neither  long  nor  vexatious,  and  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  legal  form  than  induced  by  a  desire  or  expectation  of  detecting  con- 
traband articles.  In  fact,  the  polite  government  functionary  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in 
mere  assertions,  and  to  rely  more  upon  physiognomy  than  personal  inspection  of  the  luggage 
for  assurance  that  her  majesty's  revenue  laws  were  inviolate.  He  looked  every  trunk-owner 
full  in  the  face  when  he  queried  about  the  nature  of  his  baggage,  and  only  two  pei:sons  were 
obliged  to  produce  their  keys  for  his  satisfaction.  _  Our  trunk  was  of  prodigious  size  and  weight, 
and  made  him  very  properly  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  my  allegations  that  its  contents  were 
only  articles  for  personal  use.  A  descendant  of  Abraham  at  my  elbow,  with  nothing  but  a 
rotund  bandana  handkerchief,  appeared  to  be  my  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  for  while  the 
officer  was  making  him  untie  its  hard  knots,  he  ordered  my  luggage  to  pass.  I  was  told  that 
the  word  of  a  poor  Jew  is  never  believed  by  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  who  "  sits  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  customs  ;"  but  in  this  instance  his  incredulity  was  rebuked,  for  the  Israelite's  bundle 
contained  nothing  but  a  tolerably  clean  shirt,  a  cravat,  and  a  small  Hebrew  Bible.      At  eight 

'In  1779-80  the  parlial  dismemberment  of  Vermont  and  ita  cionnection  with  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
ubire  produced  great  bilteinoss  of  foeling,  and  the  Legislature  of  (he  foriner  demanded  of  Congress  the  en- 
tire separation  of  that  state  from  the  other  stales,  and  its  admis^un  into  the  oonfederacy  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect  equality.  The  disputes  ran  high,  and  the  British  entertained  hopes  that  Vermont  would  be  so  far 
alienated  from  the  rebel  cause,  by  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be  induced  to  return  to  its  allegianoe  to 
the  Britisl^  crown.  Acoordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Allen 
from  New  York,  making  overtures  to  (bat  eflect.  The  letter  was  not  answered,  and  in  February,  1781, 
lie  wrote  another,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  firsl.  These  leilers  were  shown  to  Governor  Chittenden  and  a 
few  others,  and  they  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances  for  the  beneiit  of  Vermont.  Allen  sent 
both  letters  to  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  that  body,  urging  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  bis 
slate.  He  closed  his  letter  by  saying,  "  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congress  is  thai  of  the  United  S(a(es;  and,  rather  than  fail,  I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  tbe  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large."* 
In  the  mean  while,  some  British  scouting  parties  had  captured  some  Vermonlers,  and  Governor  Chittenden 
sent  Ira  Allen  and  others  to  negoliale  with  Colonel  Dundas  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  met  upon 
Itle  Aux  Noix,  and  there  Dundas,  under  the  direction  of  General  Haldiroand,  made  verbal  overtures  simi- 
lar to  the  written  ones  of  Robinson  (o  E(hBn  Allen.  The  proposals  of  the  British  officers  were  received  by 
Allen  wi'h  apparent  favor.  Haldiraand  and  Dnndas  were  delighted  with  their  stilt  in  dipiomaoy,  and  readily 
acceded  to  (he  proposition  of  Allen  not  to  allow  hostilities  on  the  Vermont  frontier  until  after  the  next  ses- 
sion of  its  Legislature,  The  British  force,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  thus  kopt  inactive. 
These  negotiations  with  the  enemy  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Whigs  and  the  fears  of  Cojigress ;  yet  with 
such  consuiDmate  skill  did  Allen  manege  the  affair,  that  when  he  reported  tbe  result  of  bis  mission  to  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  where  British  emissaries  as  well  as  ardent  Whigs  were  in  waiting,  he  satisfied 
both  parties.  Soon  afterward  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Germain  (o  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  intercepted 
iind  sent  to  Congress,  It  contained  so  much  evidence  of  (he  treasonable  designs  of  the  leading  men  in  Ver- 
mont, ihal  Congress  felt  more  disposed  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  that  state,  and  thus  retain  her  in  the 
Union.  Peace  soon  afterward  ensued,  and  Vermont  was  one  of  tbe  United  States  included  in  the  treaty. 
How  far  the  designs  of  the  Aliens,  of  Chittenden,  the  Fays,  and  others,  were  really  treasonable,  or  were 
measures  of  policy  to  bring  Congress  to  terms,  and  prevent  hostililies  upon  their  weak  frontier,  can  not  be 
certainly  determined.  The  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  rtiae  rather  than  the  IrtoJoB.  At  any  rate,  they 
.should  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  all  wrong  inlentions, 

*  A  conventiaii.  held  at  Wenminrter  on  Uie  ISlh  of  January,  1777,  declared  "  That  tha  district  and  territory  comprehending 
and  unially  known  I'y  the  oaine  and  description  of  the  Hew  Hampihire  Gronta  of  right  ought  to  tie  and  IsdeeUred  fbrever  here, 

of  New  Connecticut,  aliu  VmuaoNT,"— See  Sladili  Stale  Ptfert,  p.  TO, 
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o'clock  my  companion  and  cm  luggage  proceeded  by  rail-road  by  way  of  La  Prairie  to  Mont- 
real, while  I  prepared  to  journey  to  the  same  city  in  a.  light  wagon  by  way  of  Chambly  and 
Longueuil. 

St.  John's  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sorel,  at  the  termination  of 
steam-boat  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  near  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids.  It  has 
always  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  frontier  town  since  the  Revolution,  al- 
though ite  growth  has  been  slow,  the  population  now  amounting  to  not  quite  four  thou- 
sand. The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  here  is  perfectly  flat,  and  there  is  no 
place  whence  the  town  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  A  litlle  south  of  the  village,  and  directly " 
upon  the  shore,  is  a  strong  military  establishment,  garrisoned,  when  we  visited  it,  by  three 


(ompames  of  Highland  infantry  Accompanied  by  an  intelhgent  young  gentleman  of  the 
village  as  guide  I  visited  all  the  points  of  historic  mterest  m  the  vicmitj  We  crossed  tlie 
deep,  sluggish  river  in  a  light  zino  shallop  and  from  the  middle  of  the  stream  we  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  long  bridge'  which  connects  St  John  s  with  St  Athenaise  on  the  opposite 
shore  where  the  steep  roof  and  lofty  glittering  spire  of  the  French  church  towered  above 
the  trees  '  After  visiting  the  remains  of  Montgomery  s  block  house  we  recroased  the  river 
and  rambled  among  the  high  mounds  which  compose  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  &t  John  s  They 
occupy  a  broad  area  in  the  open  fields  behind  the  prest-nt  military  works  The  embank 
ments,  covered  with  a  rich  green  sward,  averaged  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
were  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  considerable  water  in  it.  We  lingered  half  an  hour  to  view 
a  drill  of  the  garrison,  and  then  returned  to  the  village  to  prepare  for  a  pleasant  ride  to 
Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant. 

Military  works  were  thrown  up  at  St.  John's  by  the  French,  under  Montcalm,  in  1758, 
and  these  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Governor  Carleton  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Revolution.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  organized  American  flotilla,  under  Arnold, 
made  a  regular  assault  upon  British  vessels  and  fortifications,  and  aroused  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
to  a  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  regular  siege  of  a  British  fort  by  the  rebellious  colonists.  In  September, 
1775,  the  Americans,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  sailed  down  the  Richelieu 
and  appeared  before  St,  John's.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  English  garrison  when  about 
two  miles  distant,  but  without  efiect.  They  landed  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
fort,  and,  while  marching  slowly  toward  the  outworks,  a  small  party  of  Indians  attacked 
them  and  produced  some  confusion.  In  the  evening  General  Schuyler  was  informed,  by  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  friendly  and  intelligent,  that,  with  the  exception  of  only  fifty  men 
retained  in  Montreal  by  General  Carleton,  the  whole  regular  British  force  in  Canada  was 
in  the  garrison  at  St.  John's  ;  that  this  and  the  fort  at  Chambly  were  strongly  fortified  and 
well  supplied ;  that  one  hundred  Indians  were  in  the  fort  at  St.  John's,  and  that  another 
large  body,  under  Colonel  John  Johnson,  was  hovering  near  ;  that  a  sixteen  gun  vessel  was 

'  This  view  is  laken  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  a  block-house  erected  by  Monl- 
Ijomery  when  be  besieged  the  fort  tn  ITTS.  On  the  right  is  seen  tho  fort,  which  incloses  the  mBgazina ; 
in  the  center  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  officers,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  batracka  of  the  soldiers. 
The  large  building  on  the  lefl  is  the  hospital,  and  the  smaller  one  still  further  left  is  tiie  dead-house.  The 
river  here  is  about  a  cjuarter  ol  a  mile  wide.  The  present  military  works  are  upon  tbe  site  of  those  of  the 
Revolution. 

^  It  was  built  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Jones;  the  proprietor,  and  is  called  Jones's  Bridge. 

^  This  spacious  church  was  not  finished.  The  old  oiie,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  undisturbed  within 
the  new  one,  and  was  used  for  worship  until  Ihe  coraplalion  of  the  exterior  of  tiie  present  ediftca. 
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about  ready  to  weigh  anchor  at  St.  John's  ;  and  that  not  a  single  Canadian  could  he  induced 
to  join  the  ineurgent  standard.  The  informer  was  doubtlcBS  an  enemy  to  the  Americans, 
for  his  assertions  were  afterward  proved  to  be  untrue.  General  Schuyler,  however,  gave 
credence  to  them,  and  returned  with  his  troops  to  Ide  Aux  Noix,  where  illness  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  army  in  charge  of  Montgomery,  and  retire  to  the  healthier  post  of  Tioonderoga. 
Thence  he  soon  went  to  Albany,  and,  his  health  being  partially  restored,  he  was  active  in 
forwarding  re-enforcements  to  Ide  Aux  Noix. 

Montgomery,  with  more  impetuosity  and  less  caution  than  Schuyler,  determined  to  push 
forward  at  once,  for  the  season  was  near  when  military  operations  there  would  ba  difficult. 
About  this  time  a  small  train  of  artillery  and  a  re-enforcement  arrived,  and  he  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  to  invade  Canada.  Before  leaving  the  island,  a  chevaux-de-frise  was  thrown 
across  the  channel  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Carleton's  vessels  up  the  lake.  On  the  sev- 
Sepiember     enteenth  his  whole  force  was  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Richelieu.      On  the 

1775.  eighteenth  he  led  a,  corps  of  five  hundred  men,  in  person,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  where  the  village  now  is.  There  he  met  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  which  had 
just  repulsed  and  pursued  a  small  party  of  Americans  under  Major  Brown,  and  a  short 
skirmish  ensued.  Two  field  pieces  and  the  whole  detachment  would  doubtless  have  been, 
trophies  for  the  Americans  had  they  been  true  to  themselves  ;  but  here  that  insubordination 
which  gave  Montgomery  so  much  trouble  was  strongly  manifested,  and  caution,  secrecyj  and 
concert  of  action  were  out  of  the  question.'  Montgomery  pushed  on  a  little  further  north- 
west, and,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  running  respectively  to  Montreal  and  Chambly,  formed 
an  intrenched  camp  of  three  hundred  men  to  cut  off  supplies  for  the  enemy  from  the  interior, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  his  camp  to  brmg  up  his  artillery  to  bear  pen  tl  e  walls  of  the 
fort.  The  supplies  for  a  siege  were  very  meager  The  artillery  was  too  1  gl  t  the  morta  s 
were  defective,  the  ammunition  scarce,  and  the  artillerists  unpracticed  n  the  r  1  t  es  The 
ground  was  wet  and  swampy,  and  in  manj  places  closely  studded  v  th  trees  In  a  day  or 
two  disease  began  to  appear  among  the  troops  and  in  consequence  of  the  r  pr  *at  ons  d  s 
affection  was  working  mischief  in  the  army  To  escape  these  u  favorable  c  re  mstances 
Montgomery  proposed  to  move  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  ground  was  firm 
and  water  wholesome,  and  commence  preparations  for  an  assault.  But  the  troops,  unused  to 
mihtary  restraint,  and  judging  for  themselves  that  an  attack  would  be  unsuccessful,  refused 
to  second  the  plan  of  their  leader.  Unable  to  punish  them  or  convince  them  of  their  error, 
Montgomery  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  so  far  gratified  the  mutinous  regi- 
ments as  to  call  a  council  of  war.  It  resulted,  as  was  expected,  in  a  decision  against  his 
plan.  Disorder  continually  reigned  in  the  American  camp.  Irregular  firing  occurred  al- 
most daily,  and  the  enemy  threw  some  bombs,  but  it  was  a  waste  of  ammunition  by  both 
parties.  At  length  the  proposed  plan  of  Montgomery  was  adopted,  and  the  camp  was  moved 
Ooiohet  7     '■"  ^^^  higher  ground  northwest  of  the  fort,  where  breast-works  were  thrown  up. 

1775,        While  the  main  army  was  thus  ciroumvallatin  m 

munition  and  heavy  guns,  unable  to  breach  the  walls,  sm  Am  ho 

were  joined  by  many  friendly  Canadians,  were  active  in  O  E 

Alien,  attempted  the  capture  of  Montreal.     Of  this  foolish  h  w 

But  another,  and  a  successful  one.  was  undertaken,  w  m 

the  siege  of  St.  John's.      Carleton.  supposing  that  the  for        Ch  w 

ward,  could  not  be  reached  by  the  Americans  unless  the  o  w  h 

neglected  to  arm  it,  and  kept  but  a  feeble  garrison  there      M  m 

this  by  Canadian  scouts,  and  immediately  sent  Colonel  Bed  N       H 

Brown  of  Massachusetts,  and  Major  Livingston  of  New  \ 

the  fort.     The  method  of  attack  was  planned  by  Canadi  m  A 

tillery  was  placed  upon  bateaux,  and  during  a  dark  night  p 

John's  to  the  head  of  Chambly  Bapids,  where  it  was  mou  g 


'  Montgomery's  dispatch  to  General 
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Atlack  upon  nad  Surrendet  of  Fors  Chumbly.        Repulse  of  CarleloD  at  LongueuU.       Surrender  of  St  Johp't.       The  Spoili. 

point  of  attack.     The  garrison  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  iioon  eurrendered.     This 


was  a  moat  important  event  for  it  furnished  Montgomcrj  with  means  to  carry  on  the  siego 
of  St..  John's  vigorously  '  The  large  quantity  of  ammunition  that  was  captured  wa"  sent 
immediately  to  the  besiegers  who  bj  vigorous  exertions  erected  a  strong  batterj  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yardo  oi  tho  fort  A  strong  blockhouse  was  also  iretted  before  it 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  The  former  was  mounted  with  four  guns  and 
six  mortars,  and-the  latter  had  one  gun  and  two  m     as 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress    Ca  nf        d  of  the  capture  of  Fort 

Chambly,  left  Montreal  with  a  n.  enforcLment  for   he  g  n  a    *t.  John  a.      He  embarked 

upon  the  St.  Lawrence  in  bateaux  and  flat-boats,  and  a  temp  ed  land  at  Longueuil,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  city.  Colonel  Seth  Wamer  w  h  h  u  dred  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
was  on  the  alert  in  tho  neighborhood,  and  lay  in  o  nea  he  spot  where  Carleton  waa 
about  to  land.  He  allowed  the  boats  to  get  very  near  the  shore,  when  he  opened  a  terrible 
storm  of  grape-shot  upon  them  from  a  four  pound  cannon,  which  drove  them  across  the  river 
precipitately  and  in  great  confusion.  The  tidings  of  this  event  reached  Mont-  uovemher  i 
gomery  toward  evening,  and  Colonel  Warner  soon  afterward  came  in  with  several  ^""^ 

prisoners  captured  from  one  of  Carlcton's  boats  that  reached  the  shore.  The  commander- 
in-chief  immediately  sent  a  flag  and  letter  to  Major  Preston,  the  commandant  of  the  garri- 
son, by  one  of  Warner's  prisoners,  informing  him  of  the  defeat  of  Carleton,  and  demanding 
a  surrender  of  the  fortress  to  prevent  further  effusion  of  blood.  Hostilitiea  ceased  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Preston  asked  for  a  delay  of  four  days  before  he  should  make  pro- 
posals to  surrender.  The  request  was  denied  and  the  demand  renewed.  There  waa  no  al- 
ternative, and  the  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  siege  had  continued  six  weeks, 
and  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  British  troops  were  such,  that  Montgomery  granted 
them  honorable  terms.      They  marched  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  troopa 


'  This  is  a  view  of  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  fori,  looking  toward  the  river.  It  stands  dlreolly  upon 
the  Richelieu,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chambly  Rapids,  and  eX  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  up  from 
the  St.  Lawrence.     It  is  strongly  built  of  stone,  and,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  is  in  a  state  oC  excellent  pres- 

'  The  spoils  taken  at  Chambly  were  6  tons  of  powder ;  80  barrels  of  tiour ;  a  large  quantity  of  rice, 
butter,  and  peas  ;  134  barrels  ot  pork;  300  swivel  shot  j  1  box  of  ruusket  shot  j  6364  musket  cartridges ; 
150  stand  of  French  arms  I  3  royal  mortars ;  eishellsj  500  hand  grenades;  83  royal  fusileer's  muskets 
with  accouterments  ;  and  rigging  for  3  vessels.  The  priscoiers  consisted  of  1  major,  2  captains,  3  lieuten- 
ants, captain  of  a  schooner,  a  commissary  and  surgeon,  and  83  privates.  The  colors  of  the  seventh  regi- 
ment of  British  regulars  were  there,  and  were  captured.  These  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  were  the  lirst  trophies  of  the  kind  which  that'body  received.  There  were  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children  in  the  fort,  and  these  were  allowed  to  ^accompany  the  prisoners,  who  were  sent  with  their 
baggage  tc 
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grounded  their  arms  on  the  plain  near  bj  The  offiiers  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  side-arms  and  their  fare  arms  were  reserved  for  them  Cinadian  gentle 
men  and  others  a.t  St.  Johns  were  considered  a  part  ol  the  garrison  The  whole  number 
of  troops  amounted  to  about  fave  hundred  regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadian  lolunteers 
The  Continental  troops  took  possession  ol  the  fort  and  Montgomery  proposed  to  push  on  tc 
Montreal, 

Insubordination  again  raised  its  h}dra  head  in  the  American  tamp  The  cold  season  wa" 
near  at  hand,  and  the  raw  troops  unuoed  to  privations  of  the  iield  yearned  for  home  and 
refused,  at  first,  to  be  led  turthei  a»aj  But  the  kind  temper  patriotic  zeal  and  'Winning 
eloquence  of  Montgomery  and  a  promise  on  his  part  that  Montreal  in  hi=  possession  no 
further  service  would  be  evicted  from  them  won  them  to  obedience  and  all  but  a  small 
garrison  for  the  fort  pressed  onwird  toward  the  city ' 

The  fort  at  St.  John  s  remained  in  possession  of  the  Amencan"  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1776,  when  they  were  complelelj  driven  out  ol  Canada  Arnold  and  Sullivan  with 
their  detachments,  were  the  last  to  leave  that  proMnce  The  lormer  remained  in  Montreal 
until  the  last  moment  of  safetj  and  then  pressed  on  to  Si  John  b  with  the  enemy  close  at 
his  heels.      Two  days  before  he  had  ordered  the  encampment  closed  there  and  a  vessel  upon 


■*^'%<. 


the  stocks  to  he  taken  apart  and  sent  to  Ticonderoga.  Sullivan,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  also  retreated  to  St.  John's.  The  commanders  wished  to  defend  the  fort 
against  the  pursuing  enemy,  but  the  troops  absolutely  refused  to  serve  longer,  and  they  all 
embarked,  and  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix.  "When  every  loaded  boat  had  left  the 
shore,  Arnold  and  Wilkinson,  his  aid,  rode  back  two  miles  and  discovered  the  enemy  in  rapid 
march  under  Burgoyne.     They  reconnoitered  them  a  few  moments,  and  then  'galloped  back, 


'  The  spoils  oCviotory  wei 


17  brass  ordnance,  from  two  lo  twenty-four  pounders ;   2  eiglit-inch  howit- 
uice,  from  three  to  nine  pounders ;  s  considerable  quantity  of  shot  and  smBil 
shells ;  eOO  stand  of  grins,  and  a  small  qusniitj  of  naval  stores.     Tbe  amtnunitkin  and  provisions  were  in 
■oniiduable,  for  the  slock  of  each  was  nearly  exhausted, 
*  Armstrong's  Life  of  Montgomery. 
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stripped  and  shot  their  hoTsea  set  fire  to  the  works  at  St,  John's,  pushed  oiFfrom  shore  in  a 
small  boat  and  overlook  the  flotilla  before  they  reached  Isle  Aux  Noix.  Having  no  vessels 
with  which  to  puisue  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  rested  at  St.  John's.  In  the  course  of  the 
auturnn  he  returned  to  England. 

Earlj  m  the  summer  of  1 777  St.  John's  was  the  theater  of  active  preparations,  on  the 
part  oi  the  British,  for  the  memorable  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne and  his  whole  army  at  Saratoga.     This  campaign  was  planned  chiefly  by  Lord  George 
Germain,  theSecretary  of  War.  and  Burgoyne,  with  the  approval 
of  the  king  and  the  full  sanction  of  the  Council.     Burgoyne  was 
made  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the 
6th  of  May.     Carleton  gave  him  his  cordial  co-operation, 
and  St.  John's  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  all 
the  regulars,  provincials,  and  volunteers.     On  the  Ist  of  June  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  collected  there,  and,  embarking  in 
boats  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Cumberland  Head,  where  it  halted 
to  await  the  arrival  of  ammunition  and  storee.     These  collected, 
the  whole  armament  moved  up  the  lake  to  the  north  of  the  Bou- 
quet where,  as  already  narrated,  a  council  was  held  with  the  In- 
dian tribes      As  the  rest  of  the  story  of  that  campaign,  so  disas- 
trous to  British  power  in  America,  has  been  told  in  preceding 
chapters  we  will  return  to  St.  John's,  and  pass  on  to  Chambly, 
I  left  St.  John's  about  eleven  o'clock  in  a  light  wagon,  aceom- 
LoBD  CEoaoE  (,ERin*TN  panicd  by  the  young  man  who  acted  as  guide  among  the  old  mil- 

itary remains  There  is  but  little  m  the  appearance  of  St.  John's  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
large  village  m  the  States  but  the  moment  we  emerged  into  the  country  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  a  strange  land  Tht  road  traverses  the  line  of  the  Chambly  Canal,  which  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  Richelieu  or  borel  Buer.  The  farm-houses  are  thickly  planted  by  the  road- 
■jde  so  thickly  that  ail  the  way  trom  St.  John's  to  Chambly  and  Longueuil  we  seemed  to 
be  in  a  ■village  suburb  The  farms  are  diminutive  compared  with  ours,  averaging  from  fif- 
teen to  lorty  acres  each  and  hence  the  great  number  of  dwellings  and  out-houses.  They 
are  generally  small  and  built  of  hewn  logs  or  stone.  Most  of  the  dwellings  and  out-houses 
are  whitewashed  with  lime,  even  the  roofs,  which  gives  them  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  landscape  to  the  green  foliage 
which  embowers  them.  I  was  told  that  each  house  contains  a 
consecrated  broom.  When  a  new  dwelling  is  erected,  a  broom 
is  tabooed  by  the  priest  and  hung  up  in  the  dwelling  by  the  owner 
where  it  remains  untouched,  a  sort  of  Lares  or  household  god 
Many  of  them  have  a  cross  erected  near,  as  a  talisman  to  guard 
the  dwelling  from  evi!  They  are  generailj  dedicated  to  St  Peter, 
the  chief  patron  saint  of  the  rural  French  Canadians  A  box, 
with  a  glass  door,  inclosing  an  image  of  the  saint  a  cructhx  or 
some  other  significant  object  la  placed  upon  or  wilhm  the  body 
of  the  oroES,  and  the  whole  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  cock  A 
singular  choice  for  a  crest  for  it  is  a  fowl  identilied  with  St  Peter  s  weakness  and  shame 

It  ivas  in  the  time  of  hay  harvest  and  men  women  and  children  were  abroad  gathermg 
the  crops.  As  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe  and  the  blacks  of  our  Southern  States  the 
women  labor  regularly  in  the  holds  Thev  aie  tidily  habited  m  thin  stuff  of  cotton  or 
worsted,  generally  dyed  blui,  and  all  of  domestic  manufacture  Their  costume  is  graceful 
and,  sitting  loosely,  givts  full  play  to  the  muscles  and  contributes  to  the  high  health  which 
every  where  abounds  in  the  rural  distncts  of  this  region  Their  broad  nmmed  straw  hats 
like  the  Mexican  sombrero  afford  ample  prolei-tion  againit  the  hot  sun  These  also  are 
home-made,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  for  our  markets  during  the  long  Canadian  win 
ters,  affords  quite  a  cash  re'v  enue  Xa  most  of  the  families      These  simple  people  are  generally 
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uneducated,  and  superstition  is  a  strong  feature  in  their  religious  character.  They  are 
honest,  kind-hearted,  and  industtiouB,  have  few 
wants,  hve  frugally,  and,  in  their  way,  seem  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  earthly  happiness. 

The  Richelieu  has  either  a  swift  current  or 
noisy  rapids  nearly  the  whole  disfance  between 
St.  John's  and  Chambly,  The  stream  is  broad, 
and  in  many  places  deep,  for  it  is  the  outlet  for 
the  whole  volumeof  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  some  places 
the  foaming  rapids  produce  a  picturesque  effect 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  vary  the  pleasure  of 
the  otherwise  rather  monotonous  journey  be- 
tween the  two  villages. 

Chambly  is  an  old  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  bears  evidence  of  thrift.  A  French- 
man bearing  that  name  built  a  small  wood  fort 
there,  which  was  afterward  replaced  by  the 
solid  stone  stnieture  pictured  on  page  171. 
The  latter  retained  the  name  of  the  original 
fort,  as  also  docs  the  village.  It  is  a  military 
Canadhk  Feasant  Gibi,  station  at  present,  and,  being  at  the  head  of 

the  navigation  of  the  RicheUeu  or  Sorel  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  a  commanding  position. 
The  river  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  expands  into  a  circular  basin  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  old  fort  is  dismantled  and  ungarrisoned,  and  is  now  used  only  for  a 
Btore-houae.  Near  it  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  battery  erected  by  Bedell,  while  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  fort  in  1775.  I  tarried  at  Chambly  long  enough  only  to  n 
sketch  the  old  fortress  and  the  features  of  the  Beloeil,  the  only  mountain  r. 


then  went  to  an  mo  to  dme  a  raile  on  the  road  toward  Longueuil  There  I  learned  that 
a  French  Canadian  nearlj  one  hundred  years  old,  was  living  near  Although  the  sun  was 
dechnmg  and  we  had  sevtnteen  miles   travel  before  us,  I  determined  to  visit  the  old  man 

'  This  sketch  is  taken  from  the  southeast  angle  f  Id  F  rt  Cha  nbly  hewing  the  rapidi  in  the  fore 
ground  The  mountain  is  twenty  miles  dietan  nea  he  So  el  On  he  highest  point  ol  the  ranjte  the 
Bishop  of  Nanoj    a  French  prelate  erected  a  h  ge  n  1843    he  pedestal  of  which  was  sufficiently 

large  to  form  a  chapol  oapa.bl6  of  containing  fif  pe  to  IN  emhe  1847  during  a  severe  thunier 
gust,  the  lightning  and  wind  completely  deni  1  h  d  h  oe  b  pa  ed  the  pede'ilal  and  that,  iieinir 
white,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  dialanoe. 
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and  sound  his  memory.  We  met  him  upon  the  road,  coming  toward  the  inn.  He  had  just 
left  his  rake  in  the  field,  and  had  on  a  leather  apron  and  hroad-rimmed  hat.  He  waa  a  small, 
firmly-built  man,  apparently  sixty-five  years  old.  Conversation  with  him  was  difficult,  for 
his  dialect,  professedly  French,  was  far  worse  than  G-ascon.  Still  we  managed  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  I  gleaned  from  him,  during  our  brief  interview,  the  facta  that  he  was 
born  in  Quebec  in  1 7  53  ;  remembered  the  storming  of  the  city  by  the  English  under  Wolfe  ; 
removed  to  Chambly  in  1 770  ;  was  a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by  a  detachment 
from  Montgomery's  army  in  1775  ;  assisted  in  furnishing  stares  for  Burgoyne's  army  at  St. 
John's  in  1777  ;  and  has  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  same  small  farm  of  thirty  acres  from 
that  time  until  the  present.  He  was  ninety-six  years  old,  and  appeared  to  have  stamina  suf- 
ficient for  twenty  years  more  of  active  life.  He  seemed  te  he  a  simple-hearted  creature,  igno- 
rant of  the  world  beyond  the  Richelieu  and  the  adjacent  village,  and  could  not  comprehend 
my  movements  while  sketching  his  honest  countenance.  He  was  delighted,  however,  wten 
he  saw  the  outlines  of  an  foTe,  and  he  felt  insulted 

old  man's  face,  and  knew 
them  to  be  his  own ,  and 
^ihen  I  presented  him 
with  a  silver  com  he 
iaugted  like  a  pleased 
child  But  when  the 
joung  man  who  acuom 
paiued  me  with  intend 
ed  generosity  offered 
him  a  glass  of  brandy 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  ^ 

indignation  and  in  his 
bad  French  he  uttered  ■-"' 

an  emphatic  refusal  He 
had  signed  the  temper 
ance  pledge  a  year  be 
a  firmer  grasp  when  I  hade  him  adieu 

We  had  a  pleasant  ride  from  Chambly  to  Longueuil  (seventeen  miles)  over  a  plank  road. 
Unlike  similar  roads  in  New  York,  the  planks  were  laid  di^onally.  They  had  been  in  use 
twelve  years,  and  were  but  little  decayed.  The  country  all  the  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  flat.  The  soil,  though  rather  wet,  is  productive,  and  almost  every  rood  of  it  was  under 
cultivation.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  groves,  but  no  forests  ;  and  a  solitary  huge  bowlder 
by  the  road-side,  shivered  by  lightning,  was  the 
only  rock  that  I  saw  between  the  Kicheiieu  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  When  within  three  miles  of 
Longueuil,  theglitteringdomesand  spires  of  Mont- 
real appeared  in  the  distance  like  gems  set  in  the 
dark  mountain  that  formed  a  background  beyond. 
A  ■iHuBDKK.sTBucK  RocK.  jj  ^g^  jj^g  o'clock  whctt  We  reachcd  Lon- 

gueuil, a  mile  and  a  half  below  Montreal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  I  parted 
from  the  young  gentleman  whose  light  wagon  had  conveyed  me  from  St.  John's,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Montreal  on  the  steam  ferry-boat  that  connects  it  with  Longueuil.  Neither  eab 
nor  omnibus  was  in  waiting,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  a  mile  in  a  rickety  caleche,'  drawn 

'  The  caleche  is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  much  used  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is  similar  in  form  lo  our  gig, 
but,  instead  of  having  hut  one  seat,  there  is  one  for  the  driver  upon  the  dttsh-board.  Four  can  rida  com- 
fortably in  one  of  them.  Some  are  made  eleganlly,  with  a  folding  cover  to  ward  off  the  sun  or  rain,  and 
they  are  a  pleasant  vehicle  lo  ride  in.  I  found  Iham  in  universal  use  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Quebec.  Snch 
was  the  vehicle  in  use  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  and  mentioned  by  the  Baroness  Reideael 
as  the  kind  in  which  she  and  her  children  traveled  with  the  British  army. 


by  the  seeming  attempt 
to  win  him  from  his  al 
legiance  Glorious  old 
convert  and  firm  old 
preacher  of  principle  in 
the  very  den  of  the  fierce 
lion  for  decanters  were 
at  his  elbow  and  a 
Iriendh  hand  pioff'ered 
the  contents  to  his  lips  ' 
A  vow  ot  total  absti 
nence  Irom  intoxicating 
dnnks  at  the  age  ot 
nmety  fave  '  For  that 
I  pressed  the  hard  hand 
of  FEA-flcoib  "i  EST  with 
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by  a  representative  of  Rosinante.  The  vehicle,  horse,  driver,  and  ride  altogether  made  a 
funny  affair.  The  driver  ■was  a  little  Frenchman,  with  a 
joclty-coat  and  breeches,  and  a  red  tasseled  skull-cap.  All 
the  way  he  belabored  his  beast  with  blows  and  curses,  but 
the  animal's  hide  and  ears  seemed  impervious.  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  a  parody  on  a  couplet  of  the  old  song,  "  If  I 
had  a  donkey,"  &c.  As  we  wheeled  up  a  narrow  court  from 
St,  Pttura  Street  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  a  merry  laugh  of 
half  a  furlong's  audibility  rang  out  from  a  group  of  young 
ladies  upon  an  upper  piazza,  and  that  was  my  first  evidence 
that  my  traveling  companion,  Miss  B — ,  had  arrived  safely, 
as  per  consignment  in  the  morning  lo  the  care  of  the  urbane  proprietors  of  that  excellent 
eBtahlishment.  She  had  rambled  through  the  city  with  pleasant  company  until  thoroughly 
wearied,  so  I  took  an  evening  etroll  alone.  The  day  had  been  very  warm,  but  the  evening 
was  cool.  The  stars  were  brilliant,  yet  it  was  too  dark  to  see  much  beyond  the  dim  forms 
of  massy  buildings,  wrapped  in  deep  shadows.  But  above,  in  the  far  north,  a  phenomenon 
seldom  exhibited  in  summer  was  gorgeously  displayed  ;  more  so  than  we  often  see  it  in 
lower  latitudes  in  winter,  and  I  stood  an  hour  in  the  Place  d'Arms,  watching  the  ever- 
changing  beauties  of  the  brilliant  Aurora  Borealis.  It  ia  a  strange  sight,  and  well  might 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  other  times  regard  it  with  fearful  wonder.  Lomonosov,  a 
native  E-usaian  poet,  thus  refers  to  the  sublime  spectacle  : 

"What  tills  with  dazzling  beams  the  illiimined  air? 

What  wakes  the  flames  that  light  the  firmament ':'. 
The  lightning's  flash;  there  is  no  thunder  there, 

And  earth  and  heaven  with  fiery  sheets  are  blent; 
The  winter's  nighc  now  gleams  with  brighter,  lovelier  ray 
Than  ever  yet  adorned  the  golden  summer's  day. 

"  Is  there  some  vast,  some  bidden  magazine, 

Where  the  gross  darkness  flames  of  fire  supplies — 
Some  phosphorous  fabric,  which  Iho  raoantains  screen, 

Whose  clouds  of  light  above  those  monntainH  rise, 
When  the  winds  rattle  lond  around  the  foaming  sea, 
And  lift  the  waves  lo  heaven  in  thundering  revelry  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HE  pleasure-seeker  will  find  much  about  Montreal  to  amuse  him ;  and  the 
staid  traveler,  searching  for  the  gold  of  general  knowledge,  might  fill  a  large 
chapter  in  hia  journal,  in  recording  what  is  noteworthy  among  present  things 
there.  Mine  is  a  tour  too  specific  in  its  aim  to  allow  much  latitude  of  de- 
pirture  from  historic  research,  and,  therefore,  things  irrelevant,  yet  incident- 
ally connected  with  the  otgects  of  the  journey,  must  be  passed  by  with  brief 
notice. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  joined  purses  and  com-  /^^ga^c  9, 
pany  with  a  young  married  couple  from  Burlington,  who  were  on  a  '^* 
wedding  jaunt,  and,  procuring  a  barouche,  went  out  to  visit  the  "  Kons"  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  We  first  rode  to  the  "  Mountain,"  a  lofty  hill  on  the  west, 
in  the  rear  of  the  city,  composed  chieflyof  a  sort  of  compound  trap-rock  slightly 
covered  with  soil  upon  its  summit,  and  crowned  with  a  forest  of  small  trees.  The  road,  as 
it  winds  up  its  southern  slope,  passes  the  Priests'  Farm,'  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  many 
beautiful  villas,  and  opens  to  the  view  a  lovely,  cultivated  country  on  the  western  part  of  the 
island  and  the  Isle  of  Jesus  beyond.  Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  cott^e  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  where  ices,  wines,  and  fruit  tempt  the  appetite. 
We  loitered  in  its  sweet  flower-gardens  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  ascended  to  the  hill-top. 
Beautiful  panorama  1  The  city,  with  its  numerous  polished  tin  roofs,  lay  glittering  at  our 
feet  in  the  morning  sun.  The  broad  St.  Lawrence,  cleft  by  St.  Helen's  and  one  or  two 
smaller  islands,  was  teeming  with  water  crall,  and  in  every  direction  the  landscape  was 
dotted  with  little  villages,  each  having  its  church,  "  pointing  its  taper  spiie  to  Heaven." 

We  descended  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  city,  and  visited  St.  James's  or 
the  Bishop's  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  decorated  church  edifices  in  the 
province.  It  is  the  cathedral  of  the  titular  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  contains  many  fine 
European  paintings  over  the  several  altars.  There  were  worshipers  at  all  the  altars,  and 
some  of  the  confessionals  were  occupied  by  penitents  and  priests.  An  attendant,  a  devout 
old  Frenchman,  showed  us  a  number  of  relics,  and  assured  us,  by  a  printed  placard  in  French, 
that  certain  prayers  and  money-offerings  at  the  different  shrines  would  blot  out  a  host  of 
transgressions.  Our  Protestant  education  taught  us  that  prayers  without  faith  avail  noth- 
ing ;  and  our  faith  in  this  particular  being  like  a  "  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  we  saved  our 
money  and  time,  and  hastened  to  the  Parliament  House  and  the  Grey  Nunnery  near.  We 
stepped  into  the  capacious  parish  Church  or  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  on  our  way.  It  has 
a  marble  font  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  having  belonged  to  a  church  in  Home  in 
the  seventh  century.  We  visited  the  Legislative  chambers  and  the  valuable  library  in  the  ' 
Parliament  House,'  and  then  rang  for  entrance  at  the  gate  of  the  Geey  Nunnery,  or  Gen- 
eral Hospital  of  the  CharitaMe  Sisters.  This,  as  an  almoner  of  comforts  to  the  aged  and 
lonely,  is  a  noble  institution,  the  income  of  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Sii- 


'  The  "  Priests'  Farm"  {La  Maxion  dt>  Prhra)  is  an  ecclesiastical  eslahlishment  situated  on  tbe  south 
side  of  the  "  Mountain."  The  buildings,  inclosed  within  high  walla,  with  massive  round  towera,  are  larga, 
and  have  an  antique  appearance.  They  are  surrounded  by  several  fine  gardens  and  orchards,  and,  in  sum- 
mer, are  a  weekly  resort  for  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the  seminary  and  college. 

'  The  Parliament  House  and  the  valnltble  library  within  it,  containing  the  Legislative  records  of  tbc 
province,  were  burned  hj  a  political  mob  in  April,  1849.     The  loss  is  irreparable,  for  many  <rf  the  books 
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TiiB  Qn^  Mnu  il  Pr^er.  FInE  Setdsraeota  al  KoDIreal,  CsiUei.  iulom?  of  the  IndliiiK. 

tera  of  Charity  connected  with  it,  being  devoted  to  the  lelief  of  poor  and  infirm  old  persons, 
and  the  nurture  and  education  of  orphans,'  The  building  is  spacious,  and  a  large  number 
of  both  classes  are  there  made  comfortable.  Our  visit  was  at  mid-day.  When  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  a  long  procession  of  the  nuns,  veiled,  marched  slowly  into  the'  chapel,  singing 
a  Gregorian  chant,  and  knelt  within  the  nave  in  prayer.  We  followed  in  respectful  ailence. 
Each  nun  had  a  small  crucifix  and  string  of  beads  attached  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  their  thoughts,  their  eyes  never  wandered,  notwithstand- 
ing strangers  were  gazing  upon  them.  They  were  habited  in  dark 
drab  dresses,  bound  with  black  velvet  and  looped  up  behind ;  aprons 
with  stripes,  and  over  the  head  (on  which  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  deep 
border),  covering  the  face  and  neck,  a  thin  black  veil  was  thrown, 
through  which  the  features  were  discernible.  Some  were  young  and 
pretty,  others  old  and  plain,  but  the  sacred  character  of  their  labor  of 
love  invested  them  all  with  beauty.  We  visitei  a  few  other  places 
of  note,  and,  after  "  lunch,"  I  left  my  company  and  went  down  to 
Longueuil,  where  Carleton  was  defeated  by  Warner  in  1775.  We 
are  upon  historic  ground  ;  let  us  open  the  old  volume  a  few  moments, 
Montreal  is  built  upon  an  island  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide, 
and  is  upon  the  site  of  ancient  HocheUiga,  a  noted  Indian  village 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  river  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  white 
man  who  visited  the  spot  was  Jaques  Quartier  or  Cartier.  a  a-tobcra, 
French  navigator,  who  discovered  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  i^^- 
Lawrence,  and  gave  them  the  name  they  hear.'  The  vicinity,  even 
up  the  siojiea  of  the  mountain,  was  tilled  and  covered  with  corn-fields. 
Cartier  was  enchanted  with  the  view  from  the  mountain — a  view  of 
"thirty  leagues  radius" — and,  in  honor  of  his  king  (Francis  I.),  he  called  it  Mount  Royal. 
In  time  the  nanie  was  modified  to  Montreal,  and  in  this  form  was  borne  by  the  white  settle- 
ment that  gathered  there  in  1640.  The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  chapel  built  in  1642. 

The  Indians,  at  first  friendly,  became  jealous,  and  at  length  hostile.  The  town  was  stock- 
aded and  slight  bastions  were  built,  but  finally  a  strong  wall  of  masonry  was  constructed, 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements  and  six  gales.  The  town  gradually  increased  in  size  and 
commercial  importance,  and  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution  was  nearly  as  populous  as  Quebec. 
When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  hostilities  commenced  between  the  EngUsh  and 
French  colonies,  Montreal  was  an  important  place  as  a  frontier  town.  There  Duquesne 
de  Menneville'  and  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnaj,  French  governors  of  Canada,  fitted  out  their  ex- 
peditions against  the  English  on  the  Ohio  and  the  unfriendly  Indians  of  New  York.  Mont- 
real was  threatened  by  the  English  under  Amherst  in  1759,  but  it  was  not  until  the  autunm 
aeptcmbera  °^  1760  that  it  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  French.  Quebec  surrendered 
1760.  a  ygaj.  before,  and  Vaudreuil  retreated  to  Montreal,  with  a  determination  to  make 

'  Tbia  hospital  was  founded  by  M.  Charron  and  others,  in  1692.  In  1748  il  paaaed  into  the  hands  of  a 
society  of  ladies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Madntne  Youville,  who,  hejn^  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  determined  to  devote  her  Ufa  and  fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  in^na  poor.  In  1T53  the  plan  of  the 
eeUiblishmsat  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  orphans,  the  causa  of  which  was  singular,  as  given  in  Bos- 
worlh's  "Pjotare  of  Montreal,"  One  winter  day,  as  Madame  Y.  was  passing  the  "Little  River,"  she  saw 
an  infant  hard  froien  in  the  ice,  with  a  poniard  sticking  in  its  throat,  and  one  of  its  little  hands  raised  through 
the  ice  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  demanding  justice  against  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Madame  Y.  was 
dreadfully  shocked  at  the  sight,  and,  on  consultation  with  her  associates,  it  was  resolved  to  extend  their 
charity  and  protection  to  orphans  and  foundlings. 

'  He  arrived  in  the  gulf  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence  (lUth  of  August),  and,  on  account  of  that  oircam- 
stance,  named  the  waters  in  honor  of  the  saint. 

'  He  built  a  fort  on  the  Ohio,  which  was  called  Fort  Duquesne.  It  is  memorable  as  the  place  near 
which  Braddock  was  defeated  in  1755,  when  Washington's  military  talents  were  first  conspicuously  devel- 
oped.    The  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Pitt,  and  the  present  city  of  Pittsburgh  stands  upon  its  site. 
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there  a  bold  etaud  in  defense  of  French  doraini 


real  in  September,  HbO  Amherst  approached  down  the  St  Lawrence  from  Oswego ,  Gen- 
eral Murray  advanced  up  the  river  from  Quebec  and  Colonel  Haviland  took  post  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  citj.  Vaudreuil  perceived  that  re-  geptcmbe  a 
sistance  would  be  vain,  and  two  days  afterward  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  ^^s"- 
English.  With  this  event  French  dominion  ceased  iii  Canada.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  honorable  to  both  parties.  Private  property  was  respected  ;  the  revenues  of  the  priest- 
hood were  held  sacred  to  their  use;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  undisturbed;  the 
privileges  of  all  classes  were  preserved  and  guarantied  ;  and  every  thing  was  done  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  their  new  masters.  General  Gage,  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal, 

Montreal  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  English  until  1775,  when  the  invading  army 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  disturbed  its  repose,  after  the  capture  of  Forts  St.  John's  and  Cham- 
bly.  A  month  previous  to  these  events  the  town  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
American  detachment  under  Ethan  Allen,  but  the  result  quieted  their  fears.  When  the 
command  of  the  Northern  army  devolved  upon  Montgornery,  he  sent  Allen,  who  had  been 
traversing  Canada  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  retrace  his  steps  and  further 
arouse  the  people  in  favor  of  the  rebellion.  Active  and  brave,  Allen  gathered  a  large  num- 
ber to  his  standard.  '  A  week  after  he  left  the  American  camp  at  Isk  Aux  Noix  he  was  at 
St,  Ours,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Sorel,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  under  arms. 
He  wrote  to  Montgomery  that  within  three  days  he  would  join  him  in  laying  siege  to  St. 
John's,  with  at  least  five  hundred  armed  Canadians.  On  his  way  to  join  the  main  army, 
he  marched  up  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Longueuil.  When  between  that  place 
and  La  Prairie,  he  fell  in  with  Major  Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  party  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians,  who  informed  him  that  Montreal  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  the  city.  Allen  had  confidence  in  the  courage  and  judg; 
ment  of  Brown,  and,  as  the  scheme  opened  an  adventurous  field,  he  agreed  to  the  proposition. 


'  The  island  wiih  buildings, 
front  of  the  citj,  a  mile  distant 
Longueuil,  and  is 
feels  in  drawing. 


the  left,  is  St.  Helen's 

I  beautifiil  summer  re: 

the  property  of  tbe  crown,     Tbe  pictun 


r  Helena,  now  strongly  fonifted.  Ic  is  in 
t.  It  formerly  belonged  [o  the  Barons  of 
ia  a  fac-simile  of  the  print,  with  all  its  de- 
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Battle  Di»r  Monlrenl.      Cnpture  at  Alkn.      Brutnllt;  of  Ptvicott.      Hireb  Trentidsat  of  the  Frlaonen.      Biugrnphy  of  Allen. 

Allen  was  to  return  to  Longueuii,  procure  canoes,  and  cross  the  St,  Lawrence  with  his  troopB 
below  the  city,  while  Brown'^was  to  cross  above  the  town,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  opposite  points  simultaneously. 

aepiemtiErM  Allen  crossed  the  river  at  night  with  eighty  Canadians  and  thirty  Americans. 

1J75.  It  was  a  rough,  windy  night,  and  so  few  were  the  canoes  that  they  had  to  cross 

three  times,  yet  the  whole  party  passed  the  foaming  waters  in  the  light  vessels  safely  belinre 
daylight.  At  dawn  Allen  expected  to  hear  the  signal  of  Brown,  but  the  morning  advanced, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  not  crossed  over.  Guards  were  placed  upon  the  roads 
to  prevent  persons  from  carrying  intelligence  into  the  town,  and  Allen  would  have  retreated 
if  his  boats  could  have  carried  all  over  at  once. 

The  Americans  being  discovered,  armed  men  were  soon  seen  issuing  from  the  gates,  A 
force  of  forty  British  regulars,  more  than  two  hundred  Canadians,  and  a  few  Indians  came 
down  upon  them  from  the  town ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  numbers,  such  was 
the  bravery  of  some  of  the  Americans,  that  the  engagement  lasted  an  hi^r  and  three  q«ar- 
tera.  At  length,  his  men  having  all  deserted  but  twenty-eight,  seven  of  whom  were  wound- 
ed, Allen  agreed  to  a  surrender  upon  being  promised  honorable  terms.  They  were  marched 
to  Montreal,  and  the  officers  who  were  on  the  iield  acted  very  civilly  toward  them  ;  but  when 
they  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  General  Preacott,  they  experienced  the  most  brutal 
treatment  at  his  bands.  On  learning,  by  conversation  with  Allen,  that  he  was  the  same 
man  who  had  captured  Ticonderoga,  Prescott  was  greatly  enraged,  threatened  him  with  a 
halter,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  irons  and  placed  on  board  the  Gaspee 
war  schooner.  A  bar  of  iron  eight  feet  long  was  attached  to  his  shackles,  and,  with  his  fel- 
tow-priaoners,  who  were  fastened  together  in  pairs  with  handcuffs,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ship,  where  neither  seat  nor  bed  was  allowed  them.'     We  shall  have  con- 

'  Ethan  Allen  waa  born  in  Roxbury,  Litchfield  county,  in  Connecticut.  He  went  to  Vermont  at  an  early 
age,  and  about  1770  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  that  occurred  between  the  Hampshire  Grants 
and  the  st&te  of  New  York,  The  Legislature  of  the  latter  province  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  offered 
filly  pounds  sterling  for  his  apprehension.  A  party,  determining  to  capture  him  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friencb 
in  Salisbury  and  lod|^  him  in  the  Jail  at  Poughkeepsie,  came  near  effecting  rheir  object.  He  afterward  led 
the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  and  his  former  sins  were  forgotten  by  his  enemies.  In  the  autumn  of 
1775  he  was  twice  sent  into  Canada  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and,  if  possible,  win  them 
over  to  Ihe  American.  caus».  On  returning  from  his  last  tour  to  camp,  he  was  indaced  by  Major  Brown  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  altack  Montreal,  The  former  failed  to  eo-operate  with  him,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured and  put  in  irons.  He  remained  five  weeks  in  irons  on  board  the  Gaspee,  at  Montreal,  and  when 
Carleton  was  repulsed  by  Warner  at  Longueuil,  the  vessel  was  sent  down  to  Quebec.  There  he  was  trans-' 
ferred  to  another  vessel,  where  he  was  treated  humanely,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Brook  Watson,  a  resident  of  Montreal,  and  afterward  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Al- 
len, in  his  grotesque  garb,  attracted  great  attention  in  the  streets  of  Falmouth,  where  he  was  landed.  Ho 
was  confined  for  a  time  in  Pendennis  Castle,  near  Falmoath,  and  was  sent  to  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1 776. 
He  was  confined  in  jail  there  until  autumn,  and  was  then  sent  to  New  York,  then  in  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish. There  he  was  kept  about  a  year  and  a  half  In  May,  177S,  he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, and  returned  to  his  fireside  in  Vermont.  He  never  afterward  actively  engaged  in  military  service. 
He  died  at  Colchester,  Vermont,  February  13th,  I7Sd,  and  his  remains  repose  in  a  beautiful  cemetery  near 
the  Wioooski,  at  Burlington.  E^an  Allen  was  a  blunt,  honest  inaD,  of  purest  virtue  and  sternest  integrity. 
In  religion  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  passed  for  an  infidol.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which  illus- 
trates the  purity  of  his  principles.  He  owed  a  citizen  of  Boston  sixty  ponnds,  for  which  be  gave  his  prom- 
bsory  note.  It  was  sent  to  Vermont  for  collection.  It  was  ineonTenient  for  Allen  to  pay,  and  the  note 
waa  pot  in  suit,  Allen  employed  a  lawyer  to  attend  the  court,  and  have  the  judgment  postponed  until  he 
oanid  raise  the  money.  The  lawyer  determined  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  as  the  readiest 
method  of  postponing  the  matter,  for  in  that  case  a  witness  at  Boston  would  have  to  be  sent  for.  When 
"'le  case  was  called,  it  happened  that  Allen  was  in  a  ra-  ^_ 
lote  part  of  the  court-house,  and,  to  his  utter  astonish-        CJ        ///  Y  /}/» 

lant,  heard  his  lawyer  gravely  deny  the  signature  of  the      r^--~^r^^  /#  jwC' 

Me.     With  long  and  fierce  strides  he  rushed  through     f^^^^Cyf/     ^  ^     ,       ^.ATrr^jm 
le  crowd,  and,  confronting  the  amazed  "  limb  of  Ihe  law,"     \/yC/  H'^/'9ty  ^^J^/-{yC.0''^^ 
Bbnked  him  in  a  voice  of  ihnnder.     "  Mr. ,  I  did  not  y^ 
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rebuked  him  in 

a  voice  of  Ihnnder.     "  Mr. — 

hire  you  to  co 

ne  here  and  lie.     That  is  a 

signed  it— I'll 

swear  to  it— and  I'll  pay  it. 

shuffling,  I  wa 

1  time.     What  I  employed  y 

IS  to  get  this  business  put  c 
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siderable  to  say  of  the  ctaracter  and  career  of  the  brutal  Prescott,  while  commanding  aflet- 
ward  on  Rhode  Island. 

The  cause  of  Major  Brown'a  failure  to  croaa,  and,  with  Allen,  attack  Montreal,  has  never 
heen.  explained.  The  plan  was  good,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  successful.  Half  car- 
ried out,  it  proved  disastrous,  and  hoth  Brown  and  Allen  were  blamed,  the  one  for  propos- 
ing, the  other  for  attempting,  such  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

After  the  fall  of  St.  John's,  General  Montgomery  pressed  on  toward  Montreal.  Carleton 
knew  its  weakness,  and  at  once  retreated  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  small  fleet  lying  in 
the  river.  Montgomery  entered  the  town  in  triumph  the  day  after  Carleton  and  Ngvemiwr  13 
the  garrison  left  it.     He  treated  the  people  humanely,  and  secured  their  confi-  i'''^- 

dence  and  good  will.  Finding  there  a  large  supply  of  woolen  goods,  he  set  about  clothing 
his  army,  so  that  those  who  accompanied  him  fnrther  in  the  campaign  might  be  prepared 
for  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

As  soon  as  Montgomery  saw  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  to  flee,  he  dispatched  Colonel 
Easton  with  Continental  troops,  cannon,  and  armed  gondolas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Soret. 
This  force  was  so  advantageously  posted  that  the  British  fleet  could  not  pass,  and  General 
Prescott,  several  officers,  members  of  the  Canadian  Council,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
private  soldiers,  with  all  the  vessels,  surrendered  by  capitulation.'  At  the  midnight  preced- 
ing Governor  Carleton  was  conveyed  in  a  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  past  the  American  post 
to  Three  Rivers  and 
arrived  sdfely  at  Que 
bee  The  Americans 
were  very  anxious  to 
SLCure  (jovernor  Carli. 
ton  fur  hiis  talents  judg 
ment  and  mHuence 
formed  the  basis  oi 
strength  against  the 
ln^  aders  They  w  ere 
watchful  in  their  guard 
boats  but  a  dark  mght 
and  a  secret  way  fa 
vored  his  escape  and 
they  secured  a  far  m 
fenor  captiie  m  Pres 
cott  whose  (.onduct  on 
many  occasions  made 
hnn  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  army 

Not  withstand  mg  all 
officers  and  it  required  all  the  add) 


the  important  posts 
Canada  except  Quebec 


of  the  Americans  Mont 
gomery  justly  asserted 
m  a  letter  to  Congress 
that  till  Quebec  is 
taken  Canada  is  un 
conquered  ImpresB- 

ed  with  this  idea  he 
determined  to  push  for 
ward  to  the  capital  de- 
spite the  inclemency  of 
the  season  and  the  de 
sertion  of  hia  troops 
The  term  ol  service  of 
many  had  expired  and 
others  absolutely  refus 
ed  to  proceed  lurther 
Insubordination  mam 
fe  ted  itself  among  the 
s  the  general  was  master  of  to  induce  a  respectable 


lorce  to  march  to  Quebec  after  garrisoning  Montreal.      But  amid  all  these  disco uragemenli 

10  come  here  and  lie  and  juggle  about  ic        The  result  wai,  that  the  poatpoiieraeiit  of  the  oliiim  w 
cably  arranged  hetween  the  two  lawyers 

'  There  were  eleven  sail  of  vessels.  Their  contents  were  760  barrels  of  iic 
firkins  of  butter,  3  barrels  of  powder,  4  nine  and  six  pounders,  cartridges  and  bi 
8  chests  of  arms,  300  pairs  of  shoes,  and  a  quantity  of  intrenching  tools. 

*  Gny  Carleton,  afterward  Lord  Dorchester,  was  Wolfe's  quartern] aster  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  and 
was  appointed  a  major  in  the  British  army  in  1772.  In  1774  ha  was  oonslitaled  Captajn-general  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Qoebec  or  Canada.  He  suoeesafully  commanded  the  British  at  Quebec  when  attacked  by  Mont- 
gomery in  1775,  compelled  the  Americans  to  raise  the  siege  in  1776,  and  drove  Ihora  out  of  the  province. 
In  October  he  recaptured  Crown  Point.  He  was  unjustly  superseded  in  military  conunand  by  Burgoyne 
in  1777.  "He  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  17S2,  and  was  in  command  of  the  British 
troops  when  they  evacuated  New  York  on  the  25th  of  November,  1783.  He  died  in  England  at  the  close 
of  1808,  aged  83  years. 
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Betum  Home  af  Uie  Illufre;^ted.  VUit  (a  Longueuil.  The  Village  Orscle.  Frultleu  Blgtorlcal  Rewarch. 

the  hopeful  general  did  not  despair.  He  knew  that  Arnold  was  traversing  the  wjlderneag 
along  the  Kennebeck  and  the  Chaudiere  to  join  him,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  menacing  Que- 
bec ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  troops  under  Carleton  and  M'Lean  were  hardly  adequate  to 
defend  the  city,  even  against  a  smaller  force  than  his  own.  He  winnowed  his  army  of  the 
recusant  and  mutinous,  and  then  pushed  onward  down  the  St.  Lawrence.' 

I  remarked  that  I  left  my  pleasant  company  at  Montreal,  and  went  down  to  Longueuil. 
My  object  was  lo  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  place  where  Warner  planted  his  battery  and  re- 
pulsed the  boats  of  Carleton.  Longueuil  is  an  old  town,  chiefly  composed  of  small  stone 
houses  with  steep  roofs.  It  has  a  spacious  French  church,  of  antique  appearance,  though 
not  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The  people  all  speak  bad  French,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  I  sought  the  "oldest  inhabitant."  That  mysterious  creature  was  an  old  woman  of 
unknown  age,  and  so  deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  half  I  said,  or  understand  a  word.  I  re- 
ciprocated the  latter  infirmity,  and  now  confess  profound  ignorance  of  all  she  attempted  to 
aay.  An  intelligent  lad  came  to  the  rescue,  and  silenced  our  jargon  batteries  by  referring 
me  to  his  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  beach,  and  "  knew  every  thing,"  Ho  was  a  man  about 
fifty,  and  spoke  English  pretty  well.  I  made  my  business  known,  and  he  at  once  assumed 
the  patronizing  air  of  Sir  Oracle,  said  he  knew  it  all,  and  pointed  to  the  shore  a  little  above 
OB  the  very  spot  where  "  the  cavalry  horses  were  stabled,"  and  where  "  the  English  dragoons 
drank  a  health  to  King  George  and  vowed  death  to  the  Yankees."  He  knew  Sir  George 
Prevoat,  and  praised  the  veterans  of  Wellington  who  accompanied  him.  As  British  dra- 
goons and  Wellington's  veterans  were  not  with  Carleton,  and  as  my  mentor's  first  birth-day 
doubtless  occurred  twenty  years  after  the  time  in  question,  I  properly  doubted  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  I  was  in  search  of  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  American  Revolution  I  was  in- 
quiring about.  He  did  not  aeem  to  understand  me,  and  I  called  it  rebdlian.  "  Oh  oui  I 
yea,  yea,  I  know,"  he  exclaimed.  "Two  hundred  crossed  here  for  St.  John's.  Captain 
Glasgow  was  a  fine  fellow.  Pity  Lord  Elgin  wasn't  as  great  a  man  as  Sir  John  Colborne." 
With  exhausted  patience,  I  explained  to  him  the  time  and  nature  of  the  revolution  of  the 
last  century,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  it  1  He  knew  nothing  behind  his  own  "  life  and 
times."  As  be  represented  the  "collective  wisdom"  of  the  village,  I  despaired  of  better 
succeaa,  and  returned  to  Montreal  with  the  fruit  of  a  three  hours'  expedition  under  a  hot 
sun — a  Yankee's  postulate — a  shrewd  guess.  I  was  as  little  successful  in  my  search  at 
Montreal  for  the  battle-ground  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his  men  were  made  prisonera.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  there  in  1837,  assured 
me  that  the  spot  waa  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  for  tradition  has  but  little  interest  in  keep- 
ing.its  finger  upon  the  locality,  and  not  a  man  was  living  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  event.  It  is  probable  that  the  northern  auburbs  of  the  city  now  cover  the  locality,  and 
that  the  place  is  not  far  from  the  preaent  Longueuil  ferry-landing. 

Having  accomplished  my  errand  at  Montreal,  we  departed  for  Quebec  toward  evening, 
in  the  fine,  steamer  John  Munn,  accompanied  by  our  Bm-lington  iirienda  of  the  morning. 
The  magnificent  stone  quays  were  crowded  with  people,  and  onr  boat  had  a  full  complement 
of  passengers.  At  the  lower  end  of  St.  Helen's  we  entered  the  St.  Mary's  Rapids,  and, 
darting  past  Longueuil,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  spires  of  Montreal.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  low,  and  on  either  side  villages  and  cultivated  fields  exhibited  an  ever-changing  and 
pleasilig  panorama.  Belceil  Mountain  loomed  up  eastward  of  us,  and  the  white  chapel,  the 
pedestal  of  the  bishop's  huge  cross  upon  the  loftiest  summit,  sparkled  like  a  star  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived  at  William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  an  old 
town,  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.     A 

*  Several  bundred  of  the  railiiia,  regardless  of  order,  took  the  oearest  roale  to  their  respective  homes  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  About  three  hundred  arrived  in  a  body  at  Tiooaderoga,  and,  flinging  their 
heavy  packs  over  Iheic  shoulders,  crossed  the  lake  on  the  ice,  and  traveraed  the  wilderness  tlirough  the  deep 
snow  (□  their  homes  in  New  Hampshire,  Massacbusetta,  and  Connectiout.  It  waa  an  undertaking  quite  as 
perilous  as  Ihe  siege  of  Quebec.  The  endearments  of  home  were  the  goal  of  the  one,  military  glory  was 
that  of  the  other.     The  choice,  though  not  creditable  to  them  as  patriots,  deserves  our  respectful  homage. 
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French  engineer  named  Sorel  built  a  fort  there  as  early  as  1665,  and  the  present  town  oc- 
cupies its  site.     Our  boat  tanied  there  an  hour  for  passengers  and  freight,  but  it  grew  too 
dark  to  see  much  of  the  town,     A  motley  group  crowded  the  narrow  wharf,  and  when  we^ 
left,  the  forward  deck  was  covered  with  cabbages,  leeka,  and  onions  for  the  Quebec  market,    . 
which  afforded  perfume  gratuitously  for  the  whole  boat. 

Sorel  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution.  Standing 
at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  its  possesaion  was  important  to  both  belligerents.  When  the  Amer- 
icans approached  Canada  in  1775,  Colonel  M'Lean,  with  a  Scotch  regiment  of  Royal  High- 
landers, went  up  from  Quebec  and  took  station  there.  When  Carleton  left  Montreal  to  re- 
enforce  the  garrison  at  St.  John's,  M'Lean  was  to  join  him  near  Longueuil ;  but  the  unex- 
pected repulse  of  the  former  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  the  spreading  of  American  de- 
tachments over  the  country  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  it  and  the  Richelieu,  bo  alarm- 
ed M'Lean,  that  he  not  only  fell  back  precipitately  to  Sorel,  but  abandoned  that  post  to  Col- 
onel Easton,  and  retired  to  Quebec.  At  Sore!,  Colonel  Easton  did  good  service  a  few  weeks 
later,  when,  with  floating  batteries  and  cannon  on  shore,  he  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  retreating  from  Montreal,  and  captured  the  whole  flotilla,  with  General  Prescott. 

Leaviug  Sorel,  we  passed  several  islands,  and  then  entered  Lake  St.  Peter's,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  having  an  average  width  of 
nine  miles.  A  half  moon  dimly  lighted  the  sluggish  waters,  and  defined  an  outline  of  the 
huge  serpent  of  smoke  which  our  vessel  left  trailing  behind.  The  shores  disappeared  in  the 
night  shadows,  and  one  after  another  of  the  passengers  retired  to  bed,  until  the  promenade 
deck  was  deserted,  except  by  two  young  ladies,  whose  sweet  voices  charmed  us  for  an  hour  with 
"  Dearest  May"  and  kindred  melodies.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  nightingales  ceased 
their  warbling,  and  I  sought  the  repose  of  my  state-room. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Anne's,  the  Richelieu  Rapids,  Cape  Rouge,  Chaudiere,  Sillery  Cove, 
and  New  Liverpool  were  all  passed  during  our  slumbers,  but  we  were  upon  the  deck  in  the 
morning  in  time  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Quebec  in  the  distance.  A  forest  of  raasts, 
above  which  loomed  Cape  Diamond  crowned  with  the  gray  citadel  and  its  threatening  ord- 
nance, were  the  first  objects  in  view.  But  as  our  vessel  made  a  graceful  sweep  toward  Point 
Levi,  and  "  rounded  to"  at  the  Queen's  Wharf,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  picturesque  scene. 
It  was  just  at  sunrise,  and  the  morning  was  cloudless.  As  the  orb 
^^0  of  day  came  up  from  the  eastern  hills,  the  city,  spread  out  upon  the 
■~  Btoep  acclivities  and  along  the  St.  Charles,  reflected  back  its  bright 
rays  from  a  thousand  windows,  and  roofs  of  polished  tin.  All  was 
a-glow  with  luster,  except  the  dark  walb  and  the  shipping,  and  for 
the  moment  the  creations  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  seemed  before  ub. 
The  enchantment  was  soon  over,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  sober 
prose  of  travel,  as  we  passed  slowly  to  the  upper  town  along  the 
narrow  and  crooked  Mountain  Street,  through  Prescott  Gate,  closely 
jammed  in  a  pigmy  coach.  We  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
Albion,  on  Palace  Street,  one  of  the  most  respectable  English  hotels  in 
the  upper  city.  After  breakfast  we  ordered  a  barouche,  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  other  places  of  note,  and  obtained 
I  permit  from  the  commandant  to  enter  the  citadel.  Before  making  the' in- 
teresting tour,  let  us  turn  to  a  map  of  the  city,  trace  out  its  walls  and  gateS 
and  general  topography,  and  consult  the  chronicle  of  its  history  ;  then  we  shall  view,  its  ce- 
lebrities understandingly. 

Explanation  of  the  Diagkam, — A  is  ihe  St,  Charles  River  -,  B,  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  a  is  Palace  Gate  ■ 
b,  Gate  St,  John's ;  c,  Gate  St.  Louis ;  d,  Governor's  Garden,  wherein  is  a  slone  monument  in  memory  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm ;  e,  the  portion  of  Cape  Diamond  at  the  foot  of  which  Montgoihery  was  killed ;  /,  the 
grand  battery ;  g,  Prascott  {Jate ;  h,  Hope  Gale ;  o  is  a  bold  point  of  rock  in  the  Satiit-au-Matelol,  where 
Arnold  was  wounded.     The  walls  here  given,  with  the  citadel,  inclose  the  upper  town. 
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Quebec  is  situated  upon  and  around  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  .confluence  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  St,  Charles  Rivers,  and  is  so  strongly  guarded  against  intruders,  by  steep  ac- 
elivities  on  nearly  three  sides,  that  it  has  been  aptly  named  the  "  Gibraltar  of  America," 
Art  has  added  strength  to  these  natural  defenses,  and,  except  on  the  rear,  it  is  absolutely 
impregnable  to  any  known  implements  of  war.  Before  it  spieada  out  a  magnificent  basin, 
where  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  might  ride  at  anchor  ;  and  around  it,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  industry  has  planted  a  beautiful  garden.  The  plains  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  tow- 
ering Cap  Tournient,  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci  and  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  lovely  Island  of 
Orleans,  and  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Point  Levi,  unite,  with  the  city  itself,  to  make  up  a 
cluster  of  attractions  with  which  those  of  few  places  on  earth  can  vie. 
j„].  The  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  by  Samuel 

ms.  Champlain,  and  yet  it  is  just  upon  the  margin  of  the  primeval  forest,  which  extends 
Iroin  a  narrow  selvage  of  civilization  along  the  St.  Lawrence  lo  the  Arctic  regions.  When 
Ctfunplain,  with  great  parade,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future  city,  Old  Hochelaga 
(now  Montreal),  discovered  by  Cartier  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  was  blotted  from 
existence,  and  but  a  few  whites  were  planting  corn  and  sowing  wheat  where  the  Indian 
gardens  had  flourished.  Keligion  and  commerce  joined  hands,  and  the  new  city  soon  became 
the  capital  of  French  dominion  in  America,  From  it  missionaries  and  traders  went  west- 
ward to  obtain  peltry  and  furs,  make  geographical  discoveries,  and  convert  the  heathen,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  French  language  was  heard  in  the  deep  forests  that  skirted  the  vast  lakes, 
from  the  Thousand  Islands  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  Huron.  Im- 
migration steadily  angmented  the  population,  churches  and  convents  were  erected,'  and  the 
bastioned  wails  of  old  Fort  St.  Louis,  mounted  with  cannon,  were  piled  around  the  temples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  Quebec ;  for  the  treacherous  Algonquin,  the  wily  Iroquois,  and  the 
bloody  Huron,  though  mutual  enemies,  coalesced  in  jealousy  of  the  French  and  a  desire  to 
crush  their  rising  strength.  Aa  the  colony  increased  in  power,  and,  through  its  missiona- 
riei,  in  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  the  more  southern  English  colonies  became  jealous, 
and  a. deep-seated  animosity  between  them  prevailed  for  a  generation.  At  length  the  two 
govemmeots  quarreled,  and  their  respective  colonies  gladly  espoused  each  the  cause  of  the 
parent  state.  To  guard  the  St,  Lawrence,  the  French  built  a  strong  fortress  upon  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  also  began  a  cordon  efforts  along  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Frontenao,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Duquesne,  and  Detroit  arose  along  the  frontier.  Fleets  and 
armies  came  from  the  Old  World  ;  the  colonists  armed  and  formed  strong  battalions.;  the 
savage  tribes  were  feasted,  and  bribed,  and  affiliated  with  European  warriors,  and  wilder- 
ness America  became  a  battle  arena.  In  a  little  while  the  different  fortresses  changed  mas- 
ters ;  Louisburgh,  the  strong-hold  of  French  miUtary  power  in  America,  fell  before  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1759  Quebec  was  the  only 
place  of  ojonsiderable  importance. in  possession  of  the  French. 

We  have  considered,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  success  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburgh,  and  the  high  reputation  which  that  event  gave  them.  Pitt,  relying 
upon  the  skill  and  bravery  of  these  two  commanders,  resolved,  if  possible,  te  conquer  all  Can- 
ada in  a  single  campaign,  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Amherst.  That  general,  with  a 
large  force,  attempted  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  by  sweeping  Lake  Champlain  and  capturing 
Montreal ;  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  Wolfe  alone  bad  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Quebec, 

Wolfe  embarked  eight  thousand  troops  at  Louisburgh,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  ships  c^  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels,  commanded 
iby  Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes.     He  landed  his  army  safely  near  the  Church  of  St,  Lau- 
Jiue  27,     rent,  upon  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  where,  under  the  direc- 
1759.      ti^ji  pf  gjf  Quy  Carletou  (afterward  governor  of  Canada),  batteries  were  erected. 

'  Thesa  \rere  placed  upon  the  most  acoessible  poitions  of  the  promontory,  and  near  theta  ihe  rude  baild- 
ings  or  the  people  wore  erected.  To  these  circumstuices  Mr.  Hawkins,  author  of  a  capital  "  Guide  to 
Quebec,"  ascribes  the  present  irregular  ooorae  oi  the  streets. 
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The  btave  and  accompliBhed  Montcalm  with  an,  army  oi  thirteen  thousand  men  six  bat- 
tahona  of  which  weie  regulars  and  the  others  Canadians  and  Indians  occupied  the  citjr 
with  a  garrison  and  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  upon  the  heights  of  Beautort  extending 
Irom  the  St  Charles  to  the  Ruet  Montmorenci      The  center  ot  the  camp  and  Montcalm  s 


1  the  channel. 

t  Levi,  opposite  Quebec. 


headquarters  were  at  Beaufort. 
The  whole  front  was  intrenched 
and  well  defended  from  the  En- 
glish cannon.  Beyond  the  right 
wing  a  bridge  'w 

the  St.  Charles,  and  strongly  pro- 
tected, to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion with  the  city.  There  were  ^""^  ""  ''"'"^  ''""  *" 
also  two  batteries  for  its  defense,  placed  upon  hulks  sunk  ii 
Wolfe  Bent  General  Monkton  to  take  posaession  of  Poir 
He  lajided  at  Beaumont,  and  matched  up  to  the  point  with  little  oppositioj 
he  erected  batteries,  from  which  the  shots  dealt  destruction  upon  the  lower  town  lying  upon 
the  St.  Charles,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  walls  of  the  city.  Finding  effbirts  from  that 
point  unavailing,  Wolfe,  with  his  division  on  Orleans,  crossed  the  north  channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river.  He  met  with 
fierce  opposition,  but  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground  and  erecting  two  batteries  there. 
Still,  Quebec  was  too  distant  to  be  affected  by  any  of  his  works,  and  he  resolved  upon  the 
hold  measure  of  storming  the  strong  camp  of  the  enemy.  On  the  last  day  of  July  the  troops 
St  Point  Levi,  and  a  large  number  of  grenadiers  under  General  Monkton,  crossed  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  landed  a  little  above  the  Montmorenci.  At  the  same 
time  those  below  Montmorenci,  under  Generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  crossed  that  stream 
by  fording  it  near  its  mouth,  at  low  water,  and  joined  the  other  divbiori  upon  the  beach. 
The  enemy  at  once  made  arrangements  to  receive  them.     The  right  of  the  French  was 

'  This  eketcb  Is  taken  from  Durham  Terrace,  near  the  north  wall  of  tha  Castle  Garden.  In  the  fore- 
ground ore  the  tops  of  the  houses  below  in  Champlain,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Peter's  Streets,  and  in  the  dis- 
tfuice,  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  seen  Point  Levi,  with  its  pretty  little  village,  its  church  and  wharves. 
On  the  extreme  left,  in  the  distanee,  is  the  upper  end  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  which  divides  the  channel. 
The  point  seen  is  tbe  place  where  Wolfe  erected  batteries. 
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JuDCddD  oflhe  Epglish  rirliion.  Setere  Baltle.  Wolfe  diiheMtcned.  Cnmp  broken  up.  WoJfc'a  Cove, 

under  Baron  de  St.  Oura,  the  center  under  De  Senezergues,  and  the  left  under  M,  Herbin. 
The  garrison  in  the  city  waa  commanded  by  M,  de  Hamezay, 

It  was  nearly  night  when  the  Engheh  divigions  joined,  and  heavy  thunder-clouda  were 
rolling  up  from  the  west.  The  grenadiers,  impatient  of  restraint,  rushed  madly  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  before  the  other  troops  that  were  to  sustain  them  had  time  to  form.  Con- 
Bequently  they  were  driven  back  to  the  beach  with  a  severe  loss,  and  sought  shelter  behind  a 
redoubt  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  French  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  tUl 
the  gathering  tempest  burst  with  great  fury  upon  the  belligerents.  Night  closed  in  while  the 
storm  was  yet  raging.  The  tide  came  roaring  up  against  the  current  of  the  St.  Ijawrence  with 
uncommon  strength,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp  across  the  Montmo- 
renci,  to  avoid  submersion  on  the  beach  by  the  learning  waters.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  that 
unfortunate  attempt  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

Wolfe  was  greatly  dispirited  by  this  event,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  censure,  and  that 
he  expected  for  this  miscarriage.  The  emotions  of  his  mind,  co-operating  with  fatigue  of 
body  upon  his  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  a  fever  and  dysentery,  that  nearly  proved 
fatal.  It  was  nearly  a  montlL  before  he  was  able  to  restime  the  command.  When  sufB- 
ciently  recovered  to  write,  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  Pitt,  in  which,  after  detailing 
the  events,  referring  to  his  illness,  and  frankly  confessing  that  he  had  called  a 
council  of  war,  he  said,  "  I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the  gen- 
eral ofKoers  to  consult  together  for  the  general  safety We  have  almost  the  whole 

force  of  Canada  to  oppose  us.  In  this  situation  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  I 
own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vig- 
orous measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only 
where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favorable  event."  When  this  letter  reached  England,  it  ex- 
cited consternation  and  anger,'  Pitt  feared  that  he  had  mistaken  his  favorite  general,  and 
that  the  next  news  would  be  that  he  had  either  been  destroyed  or  had  capitulated.  But  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  melancholy  epistle  Wolfe  had  said  he  would  do  hia  best ;  and  that  best 
turned  out  a  miracle  of  war.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  brought  to  a 
court-martia!  for  miscarrying,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Saunders,  he  concerted  a 
plan  for  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  eievated  plateau  at 
the  back  of  Quebec,  on  the  aide  where  the  fortifications  were  the  weakest,  as  the  French  en- 
gineers had  trusted  to  the  precipices  and  the  river  beneath.' 

The  camp  at  Moiitmorenci  was  broken  up,  and  the  artillery  and  troops  were  conveyed 
across  to  Point  Levi,  whence  they  were  taken  some  distance  up  the  river  by  a 
portion  of  the  fleet  under  Holmes,  while  Saunders,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  re- 
mained behind  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  intrenchments  at  Beauport.  Montcalm, 
unable  to  comprehend  these  movements,  remained  in  hia  camp,  while  Bourgainville  was  sta- 
tioned a  little  above  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  division  of  the 
English  fleet  that  sailed  up  the  river. 

At  night  the  troops  were  all  embarked  in  flat-boati,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the 
tide.  Bourgainville  saw  them,  and  marched  up  the  shore  to  prevent  their  landing.  It  was 
starlight,  yet  so  cautiously  did  the  boats,  with  muffled  oars,  move  down  the  river  toward 
daylight,  with  ebb  tide,  that  they  were  unperceived  by  the  French  detachment,  and  landed 
safely  in  a  cove  below  Sillery,  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  first  division  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  (afterward  General)  Sir  William  Howe,  and  were  all  on  shore  at  dawn. 
The  light  infantry  scrambled  up  the  woody  precipice,  and  dispersed  a  French  guard  under 
Captain  de  Verjer,"  while  the  rest  of  the  army  clambered  up  a  winding  and  steep  ravine. 

'  Tbe  news  of  the  failure  of  Wolfe  al  Montmorcnci  reached  England  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  WRS  published  in  an  extra  Gazette  of  tba.t  date.     The  same  evening  Captain  Hale  arrived  and 
brought  the  news  of  the  triumph  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.     The  general  grief  was  suddenly  changed 
into  great  joy,  and  a  day  for  public  thanltsgivlng  was  set  apart  by  the  old  king. 
.   '  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.,  609. 

'  The  French  guard,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  noise  beiow  tbem,  fired  down  tlie  precipice  at  ran- 
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Aicent  of  tbe  EoglUh  U  Ibe  Plains  of  Abnhem.  Tha  BatUBerouniJ,  FivpsratioDi  for  Butlle,  WuUe'a  BbtLds. 

The  second  division,  under  General  Townshend,  landed  in  g'ood  order,  and  before  sunrise  five 
thousand  British  troopa  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  upon  the  Plains  of  Abra-  gepwmberia, 
ham,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence.  ^''^■ 

The  appearance  of  tbe  English  troops  upou  the  heights  was  the  first  intimation  Montcalm 
had  of  the  real  intentions  of  his  enemy.  He  at  once  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  whioh  the 
city  and  garrison  were  exposed  and  immediately  marched  hia  whole  army  across  the  St 
Charles  to  attack  the  English  He  brought  his  troops  into  battk  1  ne  about  ten  o  clock  in 
the  morning  He  had  two  field  peces  the  English  but  one  a  1  ght  six  pounder  which 
some  sa  lors  succeeded  in  dragging  up  the  ravine  at 
about  eight  o  clock  m  the  morning 

I  am  indebted  to  Allred  Hawkins  Esq  of  Quebec, 
for  the  following  account  of  the  posit  on  of  the  two 
armies   and  the  present  localities  identified  therewith 

The  battle  ground  presents  almost  a  level  surface 
from  the  brink  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  St  Foy  Road 
The  Grand  Allee,  or  road  to  Cape  Rouge,  running  par- 
allel to  that  of  St.  Foy,  passes  through  its  center.  That 
road  was  commanded  by  a,  field  redoubt,  a  four-gun  bat- 
tery on  the  English  left,  which  was  captured  by  the  light 
infantry.  The  remains  of  this  battery  are  distinctly 
seen  near  the  present  race-stand.  There  were  also  two 
other  redoubts,  one  upon  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Mr,  C.  Campbell's  house— the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death 
— and  the  other  toward  the  St.  Foy  Road,  which  it  was 
intended  to  command.  On  the  site  of  the  country  seat  called  Marcbmonf,  at  present  the 
residence  of  Major-general  Sir  James  Hope,  K.C.B,,  there  was  also  a  small  redoubt  com- 
manding the  intrenched  path  leading  to  the  cove.  This  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  light  infantry  immediately  on  ascending  the  height.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  the  plains  were  without  fences  or  inclosures,  and  extended  to  the  walls  on  the  St. 
Louis  side.  The  surface  was  dotted  over  with  bushes,  and  the  roads  on  either  side  were 
more  dense  than  at  present,  affording  shelter  to  the  French  and  Indian  marksmen, 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  if  a  line  be  drawn  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  General  Hospital,  it  will  give  nearly  the  front  of  the  French  army  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  Montcalm  had  deployed  into  line.  His  right  reached  beyond  the  St.  Foy 
Road,  where  he  made  dispositions  to  turn  the  left  of  the  English.  Another  parallel  line, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Stewart's  house  on  the  St.  Foy  Road,  will  give  the  front 
of  the  British  army  before  Wolfe  charged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  twenty-second, 
fortieth,  and  forty-fifth  regiments,  who  had  acquired  the  honorable  title  of  the  Louisburgh 
Grenadiers,  from  having  been  distinguished  at  the  capture  of  that  place,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, in  17S8.  To  meet  the  attempt  of  Montcalm  to  turn  the  British  left.  General  Town- 
shend formed  the  fifteenth  regiment  en  potence,  or  representing  a  double  front.  The  light 
infantry  were  in  the  rear  of  the  left,  and  the  reserve  was  placed  near  the  right,  formed  in 
eight  subdivisions,  a  good  distance  apart." 

Wolfe  placed  himself  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-eighth  regiment  of  Louii- 
burgh  Grenadiers,  who  were  burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  the  Montmo- 
renci.     The  English  had  waited  four  hours  for  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  were  fully 

dom,  and  so  the  Brilish  fired  up.  They  all  fled  but  the  captain,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
It  is  said  the  poor  fellow  begged  the  Brilish  officer  to  sign  a  certificate  of  his  courage  and  fidelity,  lest  he 
should  be  punished  for  accepting  a  bribe,  in  the  belief  that  Wolfe's  bold  enterprise  would  be  deemed  im- 
possible without  corruption. 

'  This  scene  is  about  half  way  up  the  ravine  from  Wolfe's  Cove,  looking  down  the  road,  which  is  a  steep 
and  winding  way  from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  a  cool,  shaded  nook — a  de- 
lightfai  retreat  from  the  din  and  dust  of  the  ciiy  in  sunimer. 
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BaOIs  OQ  tlie  Fluine  of  Abniluni.  Braveiy  and  DbbUi  of  WoUe.  Hfslh  of  MoDtcalm.  Burial-place  of  Montcalm, 

prepared  for  action,  Moatcalm  woe  oa  the  left  of  the  French,  at  the  head  of  the  regiments 
oi Languedoc,  Bearne,  and  Gmenne.  Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to  load  with  two  buJlets  each, 
and  reserve  their  fire  until  the  French  should  be  with  a  forty  jards  These  orders  were 
strictly  obeyed  and  their  double  shotted  guns  did  terrible  eicecution  The  hottest  of  the 
fight  occurred  says  Hawkins  between  the  right  of  the  race  stand  and  the  marteilo  tow- 
eri  After  delivering  several  roun  Is  in  rapid  succession  which  throw  the  French  into  con- 
tusion the  English  charged  furiously  with  their  bayoneU  While  urging  on  his  battalions 
m  thw  charge  W  olfe  was  singled  out  by  some  Canadians  on  the  lelt  an  1  was  slightly  wound- 
ed in  the  wrist  He  wrapped  a.  handkerchief  around 
to  stanch  the  blood  and  while  still  cheering  on  his 
men  received  a  second  wound  m  the  groin  ;  a  few 
minutes  alterward  another  struck  him  in  the  breast 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded. 
At  that  tQoment  regardless  of  self  he  thought  only  of 
the  victorj  for  his  troops  Support  me,"  he  said  to 
an  officer  near  him  let  not  my  brave  soldiers  see  me 
Imp  They  day  is  ours — keep  it  He  was  taken  to 
the  rear  while  his  troops  continued  to  charge.  The 
officer  on  uhose  shoulder  he  was  leaning  exclaimed, 
Thej  run  they  run  The  light  returned  to  the 
dim  eyes  of  the  dying  heio  and  he  asked,  with  emotion, 
Who  runs '  The  enemy    sir ;  they  give  way 

QiHKBAL  WDLni  every   where  'W  hat       leebly   exclaimed  Wolfe, 

do  they  run  already  '  Go  to  Colonel  Preston  and 
tell  him  to  march  Webb  s  regiment  immediately  to  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles,  and  cut 
off  the  fugitives'  retreat,  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy  I"  These  were  his  last  words, 
and  in  the  midst  of  sorrowing  companions,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  he  died.  Mont- 
calm, who  was  gallantly  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  the  French  left,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  the  next  morning  about  live  o'clock,  and  was  buried  in  an 
excavation  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  where  his  remains  still  rest.'     When  Lord  Aylmar  was  G-ovemor  of  Canada,  he 

'  The  Marteilo  Towers  are  four  strung  circular  structures  erected  at  diilerGnt  distances  in  rear  of  the  city, 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles.  Cannons  are  mounted  upon  their  tops.  Thej  are  very 
Ihii^  on  the  side  toward  the  open  country,  but  thin  toward  the  city.  The  object  of  this  manner  of  construe- 
lloD  is,  that,  if  taken  by  an  enemy,  they  can  easily  be  laid  in  ruins  by  the  shot  of  the  garrison. 

'  James  Wolfe  was  born  in  Westorham,  in  Kent,  January  2d,  1727.  He  entered  the  army  very  yourl^, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  skill,  judgment,  and  bravery.  After  his  return  from  the  expedilion 
B^inst  Louisburgh,  in  1758,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  aection  of  the  expedition  against 
Canada  that  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  assault  on  Quebec  was  one  of  the  boldest  military  achieve- 
raenls  ever  etlempled,  but,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  he  lost  his  life,  at  the  early  age  of  32  years.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  England  on  board  the  Royal  William,  and  buried  at  Greenwich  on  the  20th  of  ?fo- 
vember,  1759,  where,  in  the  family  vault,  Ihe  hero  rests  by  the  side  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  father, 
Edward  Wolfe,  was  a  lieutenant  general,  and  died  in  March  of  the  same  year,  aged  74.  The  British  gov- 
ernment erected  a  monument  lo  the  memory  of  the  young  hero,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

^  Lewis  Joseph  de  St.  Veran,  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Candiao,  in  Franco. 
He  was  educated  for  a  soldier,  and  distinguished  bimselC  at  the  battle  of  Placenza  in  1746.  He  rose  by 
degrees  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  and  in  iT5G  was  appointed  Governor  of  Canada.  He  ably  opposed 
the  English  under  Abercrombie,  but  fell  while  gallantly  fighting  Wolfo  at  Quebec,  on  the  1 3th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1759.  His  remains  are  within  the  grounds  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec.  A  few  years  ago  a 
plain  marble  slab  was  placed  to  hb  memory,  in  the  chapel  of  that  nunnery,  by  Lord  Aylmar,  on  which  it 
the  following  inscription : 

Honneur 
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oaused  a  small  granite  pillar,  about  ten  feet  high,  to  be  erected  upon  the  spot  where  Wolfe 
fell  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  now  just  within  the 
Bouthern  suburb  of  Quebec.  It  bears  the  brief  inscrip- 
tion. Here  died  Wolfe,  victorious.  That  Vandal- 
ism under  the  specious  guise  of  reverence  for  the  great, 
of  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  sadly 
mutilated  this  monument,  ae  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing The  pedestal  has  lost  many  a  pound  of  relic,  and 
the  iron  railing  around  the  monument  has  been  broken 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  both  able  commandera, 
and  were   idolized  by  their  respective  troops.     The 
former,  though  bo  young,  was  almost  reverenced  by  hJB  ■ 
Wolfe'i  Mokubbnt  1  officers,  for  to  bfdvery  and  great  military  skill  he  united 

all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 
The  eypreasions  of  attachment  made  by  General  (afterward  Marquis)  Townshend  illustrate 
the  sentiment  of  his  officers  and  men  In  a  letter  written  just  after  the  battle,  he  says.  "  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  you  that  my  heart  does  not  e\ult  in  the  midst  of  this  success.  I 
have  lost  but  a  triend  in  General  Wolfe.  Our  country  has  lost  a  sure  support  and  a  per- 
petual honor.  If  the  world  were  sensible  at  how  dear  a  price  we  have  purchased  Quebec 
in  his  death,  it  would  damp  the  public  joy.  Our  best  consolation  is,  that  Providence  seemed 
not  to  promise  that  he  should  remain  long  among  us.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  constitution,  and  determined  to  crowd  into  a  few  years  actions  that  would  have 
adorned  length  of  life." 

Five  days  after  the  battle  the  city  of  Quebec  capitulated  and  passed  into  the  sepiembens, 
possession  of  the  English,  and  the  remnant  of  the  grand  army  of  the  French,  '^^■ 

under  M,  Levi,  who  succeeded  Montcalm,  retired  to  Montreal.  General  Murray  was  left 
to  defend  battered  and  half-ruined  Quebec,  and  the  British  fleet,  fearful  of  frost,  retreated 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.  Levi  determined  on  attempting  to  regain  all  that 
the  French  had  lost,  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  he  marched  upon  Quebec  with  a  motley 
army  of  ten  thousand  men.  composed  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  Murray,  with 
seven  thousand  men,  went  out  and  attacked  him,  but  was  sorely  defeated,  lost  all  jipriias 
his  guns,  and  was  nearly  cut  off  in  his  retreat  back  to  the  city.  Levi  followed  up  '''™; 
his  success  vigorously,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  left  the  St.  Lawrence  he  brought  up  six  French 
frigates  and  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  city  by  land  and  by  water.  He  encamped  upon  the 
heights  above  Point  Levi,  and  felt  sure  of  his  prey.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  Lord  Col- 
ville  arrived  at  this  juncture  with  two  good  frigates,  and  destroyed  the  French  vessels 
under  the  eyes  of  Levi.  Thoroughly  frightened  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and 
learning  that  these  two  fast  sailers  were  only  the  van  of  a  powerful  fleet,  the  French  conv 
mander  retreated  precipitately  to  Montreal,  leaving  his  artillery  and  stores  behind  him, 
Vaudreuil,  the  governor  general  of  the  province,  was  at  Montreal,  and  Amherst,  Murray, 
and  Haviland  proceeded  to  invest  that  city.  Despairing  of  succor  from  abroad,  Vaudreuil 
capitulated  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  that  memorable  day  French  power  in 
Canada  expired  and  hostilities  in  America  ceased.  Peace  ensued  between  the  two 
governments  by  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1763,  and  thus  ended  the  famous  "Seven  Years'  War."  From  that  time  the  two  races 
have  not  been  arrayed  in  battle  against  each  other  in  the  Western  world,  except  while  the 
French  were  here  as  allies  in  1780—81,  and  assisted  in  the  battle  at  Yorktown  and  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis. 

'  Since  mjr  visit  to  Quebec  (August,  1848)  the  ronaifli  of  this  monument  have  been  removed,  and  a  col- 
umn forty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  helmet  and  sword,  has  been  erected.  The  monntnent  is  from 
the  design  of  Sir  James  Alexander. 
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Quebec  enjoyed  tranquillity  until  the  Americans,  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  invaded 
Canada  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1775.  We  left  the  former  pressing  forward  toward 
the  city,  with  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter  gathering  around  him.  Let  us  return  and 
watch  the  progress  of  that  little  army  of  patriots,  and  also  consider  the  wonderful  expedition 
of  the  brave  Arnold  through  the  wilderness  of  the  east. 

We  mentioned  incidentally,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  when  the  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain  reached  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body  promptly  took 
action  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secure  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces- 
sary. The  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  menaces  against  Massachusetts,  and 
Boston  in  particular,  fulminated  by  the  home  government,  and  the  arrival  of  several  regi- 
ments of  British  troops,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  crushing  the  anticipated  rebellion,  aroused 
B,  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colonies  hitherto  unknown,  even  when  the  Stamp  Act,  ten 
years  before,  had  awakened  a  terrible  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  land.  From  all 
directions  men  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  patriot  army  invested  Boston,  and 
threatened  Governor  Gage  and  his  mercenary  troops  with  destruction.  The  incongruous 
material  which  composed  the  army  was  partially  organized  by  appointing  Artemas  Ward' 
commander-in-chief  until  the  general  Congress  should  act  in  the  premises.  That  action 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  June  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  to  ap- 
point a  general  "  to  command  all  the  Continental  forces  raised  for  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican hherty."  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  important  office," 
j„,j  jj.  and  he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  He 
1^^  set  about  organizing  and  disciplining  the  troops,  and  making  preparations  for  an  act- 
ive campaign. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  committee  of  Congress  visited  Washington  in  his  camp, 
and  ft  plan  was  then  devised  to  send  a  force  to  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  Biver,  to 
co-operate  with  Schuyler,  already  preparing  to  invade  that  province  by  way  of  the  North- 
ern lakes.  Arnold  was  then  at  Cambridge,  uttering  loud  complaints  of  ill  usage  upon  Lake 
Champlain.  His  bravery  was  well  known,  and  the  proposed  expedition  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  adventurous  disposition.  To  silence  his  complaints  and  to  secure  his  services,  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  to  the  command  of  that  perilous  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  a  commission  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  Eleven  hundred  hardy  men 
were  detached  for  the  service  from  the  army,  consisting  of  ten  companies  oi'  musketeers  from 
New  England  and  three  companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Arnold's 
.field  officers  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Christopher  Greene  (the  hero  of  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Delaware),  Lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow.  The  riflemen 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  the  renowned  partisan  leader  in  subsequent 
years  of  the  war. 

Arnold  and  his  troops  marched  from  Cambridge  to  Newburyport,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  eleven  transports  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  They  reached 
'  Gardiner  in  safety,  and  found  two  hundred  bateaux  ready  for  them  at  Pitts- 
ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     Carpenters  had  been  previously  sent  to  construct 

'  Artemas  Ward  was  a.  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Hsrvard  in  1T4S.  He  was  success- 
ively a  representsttve  in  ibe  Legislature  and  merober  of  the  Council  of  hiE  state.  He  was  also  a  juslice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  county.  Having  considerable  military  knowledge,  he  was 
chosen  to  command  Ibe  army  Ihst  gathered  around  Boston  in  the  spring  oflTTS.  Congress  appointed 
him  the  llrat  of  the  four  major  generals  under  Washington,  and  lo  him  was  assigned  the  division  of  the 
army  at  Boxburj,  when  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1776,  took  place.  He  resigned  his  commission  a  month 
after  that  event,  yet,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  he  continued  in  command  till  toward  the  last  of  May. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  and  also  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution.    He  died  at  Shrewsbury  in  1800,  aged  73  years. 

'  Four  major  generals  and  eight  brigadiers  were  appointed  at  the  same  time.  To  the  former  rank 
were  chosen  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  (the  Major  Putnam  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war) ;  to  the  latter,  Seth  Ponaeroy  (supposed  to  bs  the  soldier  who  shot  Dieskau),  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William  Healh,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Na- 
thaniel Greene.     Horatio  Gates  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  nith  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
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these  vessela.  The  troops  then  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Western,  opposite  the  present  town 
of  Augusta..  This  was  on  the  verge  of  an  uninhabited  and 
almost  unexplored  wildernesB  and  toward  its  fearful  shadows 
these  brave  men  turned  their  faces 

A  EEnall  leconnoitenng  party  was  sent  la  advance  to  Lake 
Megantic  or  Chaudiere  Pond  and  another  to  survey  the  course 
and  distances  of  the  Dead  K.iver  a  tributary  of  the  Kenaebeo. 
The  main  body  moved  foru  ard  m  tour  divisions,  a  day  apart  in 
time  Morgan  with  the  riflemen  was  in  the  van  ■  next  were 
Greene  and  Bigelow  with  their  eon  pao  es  f  n  usketeers  ; 
Meigs  with  four  other  companies  foil  w  d  and  h  ar  was  ' 
broufiht  up  by  Enos  with  three  remain    g     mpan  Arnold 

was  the  la'.t  to  leave  Fort  Western      He  p         d  d   n  a  birch 
;\ecal  parties   and  k  M      a    on  the 

third  day  at  Nomdgewock  Fj.11s  He  upon  a  beau  ul  plain 
on  the  ea-tirn  bank  oi  the  river  the  ancient  Norridgewock  In- 
dians a  tnbe  of  the  Abenaxes  had  a  village  and  in  the  midst 
ol  the  grandeur  beauty  and  tertility  ol  nature  and  the  barbat- 
( us  heathenism  of  man  in  this  picturesque  region,  Father  Balle, 
a  FrLn:.h  Jesuit  had  ended  a  Chriadan  altar  and  taught  thd 
Bublitjie  truths  of  the  Gospel " 

Here  the  first  severe  toils  of  the  little  armj  began,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  all  then  bateaux  proMsions,  and  stores 
lund  the  tdllt>  a  mile  and  a  quarter  into  the  navigable  wa- 
ters above      The  banks  were  rocky  and  precipitous      They 
found    too    that  their  boats  nere  leaky    and  much  of  their 
I  provisions  was  spoiled 
greatly    damaged. 
i  "^even  days  ■ 
I  sumed  in  passing  tho 
fall"  ai\A  repairing  the 


labor,  though  not  so  fatiguing  was  demanded  at  the  Carratiinc  Falls. 


1.     He  ascended 

:,  passed  through 

n  imperfect  copy 

St.  Franoia  Indians 


■3  befc 


'  Colonel  Montressor,  a  British  olficer,  had  traversed  the  wiMerness  filleen  jes 
the  Chaiidiere  from  Quebec,  crossed  the  Highlands  near  the  head  waters  el  (be  F 
Moose-head  Lake,  and  entered  the  eastern  branch  of  the  kennebec      Arnold  p 
of  the  printed  journal  of  Montressor,  and  this,  with  information  received  from  si 
who  visited  Washington's  carap,  gave  him  an  idea  of  the  country  anil  the  privations  ns  men  muai  suner. 

The  same  region  was  traversed  by  a  French  missionary  named  Dretaltetles,  more  then  two  hundred 
years  before.  He  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  lo  the  sources  of  ihe  Kenneliec,  down  which  river  he  descended 
10  ils  mouth,  and  thence  coasted  eastward  to  the  missionary  station  on  the  Penobscot, — HildTttk,  ii.,  84. 

'  Father  Ralle  resided  among  the  Norridgewocks  twenqp-six  years,  and  possessed  great  influence  over 
ihem.  He  was  considered  an  enemy  to  the  British  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  and  an  expedition  was  plan- 
ned against  him  and  the  settlement.  A  party  fell  upon  them  suddenly,  and  killed  and  scalped  the  priest 
and  thirty  of  the  Indians.     This  event  occurred  in  1724,  and  when  Colonel  Arnold  was  there,  in  I77S,  the 
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DeBertions  and  sickneBS  reduced  their  number  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fiily  elective  men 
when  tbey  arrived  at  the  great  carrying-place,  twelve  miles  below  the  junction  of  Dead  River 
with  the  Kennebec.  So  rapid  was  the  stream,  that  the  men  waded  more  than  half  way, 
pushing  the  bateaux  against  the  current ;  yet  they  were  in  good  spirits,  and  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  enthueiasm  of  their  leader. 

Arnold  now  examined  his  muster-roll  and  commissariat.  The  troops,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  number,  were  strong  and  enthusiastic,  and  he  ascertained  that  he  had  twenty-five 
days'  proviMons  in  store.  The  Chaudiere,  on  which  were  French  settlements,  he  estimated 
to  be  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  travel.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  prospect  so  encour- 
aging that  they  pushed  forward  with  alacrity.  The  great  carrying-place  was  a  portage  of 
fifteen  miles,  broken  by  three  ponds.  Oxen  dragged  the  bateaux  part  of  the  way  on  sleds, 
and  the  baggage  and  stores  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  Over  craggy  knolls 
and  tangled  ravines,  through  deep  morasses,  creeks,  and  ponds,  they  pursued  their  journey, 
sometimes  carrying  their  vessels  and  the  vessels  sometimes  bearing  them,  until  they  reached 
the  Dead  River.  The  ponds  afibrded  an  abundance  of  delicious  salmon-trout,  and  want  of 
food  had  not, yet  been  among  their  privations.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  River  was  smooth, 
and  the  waters  flowed  on  in  a  gentle  current  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  forest,  now  ren- 
dered gorgeous  by  the  brilliant  hues  imparted  to  the  foiiage  by  early  frost.  Occasional  falls 
interrupted  their  progress,  but  the  labors  of  the  men  were  far  less  severe  than  hitherto.  Sud- 
denly the  monotony  of  the  vast  forest  was  brokeif  by  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  mountain  cov- 
ered with  snow,  at  the  foot  of  which  Arnold  encamped  three  days,  raising  the  Continental 
flag  over  his  tent.'  A  small  hamtet  called  Flag-staff,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  is 
upon  the  camp-ground,  and  the  lofty  eminence  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bigelow." 
.  When  the  expedition  moved  forward,  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  which  sent  down  such  torrents 
from  the  hills  that  the  river  arose  eight  feet  ili  one  night,  overflowing  its  banks 
and  filling  its  channels  with  rafts  of  drift  wood.  So  suddenly  did  this  freshet  oc- 
cur, that  the  water  came  roaring  down  the  valley  where  the  soldiers  were  encamped,  so  unex- 
pectedly and  powerfully  that  they  had  barely  time  to  retreat  to  their  bateaux  before  the  whole 
plain  was  overflowed.  Seven  boats  were  overturned  and  the  provisions  lost,  and  others  were 
in  imminent  peril  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.  They  were  yet  thirty  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
Chaudiere,  and  but  about  twelve  days'  provisioiia  remained.  The  storm  and  exposure  made 
many  sick,  and  despondency  supplanted  cheerfulness,  for  the  future  seemed  pregnant  with 
misery.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  sick  and  feeble  back, 
and  to  press  forward  with  the  healthy.  Arnold  wrote  to- Greene  and  Enos,  who  were  in 
the  rear,  to  select  as  many  of  their  best  men  as  they  could  supply  with  fifteen  days'  provi- 
aiona,  and  come  on  wiSi  them,  leaving  the  others  to  return  to  Norridgewock.  Enos,  either 
through  a  false  construction  of  the  order  or  willful  disobedience,  returned  to  Cambridge  with 
his  whole  division.  His  appearance  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  Continental  camp, 
and  Enos  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  for  thus  deserting  his  companions  and  endangering  the 
whole  expedition.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  it  being  proved  that  he  was  short 
of  provisions,  and  that  none  could  be  procured  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  acquitted.  He 
never  was  restored  in  public  estimation,  however,  and  soon  afterward  left  the  army. 

In  the  mean  while  Arnold,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  pressed  onward.  The  rain  changed 
to  snow,  and  ice  formed  upon  the  water  in  which  the  men  waded  to  push  the  bateaux  as 

foundations  <rf  the  church  and  allar  were  s!ill  visible,  but  the  red  men  had  forever  departed.  Father  Ralle 
leli  a  manuaoripl  dictionary  of  the  Ahanake  language  [the  dialect  of  the  Norridgewocks),  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  Uiiiversily- 

'  What  the  device  on  this  flag,  or  what  ila  color  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  stripes 
and  stars  were  not  used  until  1777-  On  the  14lh  of  Jane  Ihat  year,  Congress  "resolved  that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  Slates  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternale  red  and  while ;  lbat,lhe  Union  be  Ibirteen  stars, 
white  in  ablue  field,  representing  a  new  coiistelialion."     Since  then  we  have  added  a  star  for  every  new  state. 

'  Tradition  asserts  that,  while  the  Americans  encamped  (here.  Major  Bigelow  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  the  mconlain,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  spires  of  Quebec  [     From  this  supposed  adventure  the 
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they  passed  the  numetons  ponds  and  marghea  near  the  sources  of  the  Dead  River.  Seven- 
teen falls  were  passed,  and  on  a  bleak  day,  marching  through  snow  two  inches  deep,  they 
reached  the  Highlands  which  separated  the  waters  of  New  England  from  Canada,  A  port- 
age of  four  miles  brought  them  to  a  small  stream,  down  which  they  pushed  their  veaaels  and 
reached  Like  Megantic,  the  great  source  of  the  Chiudicre,  There  they  found  Lieutenants 
Steele  and  Churi.h  vho  had  been  sunt  iorward  from  the  great  canning' place  to  explora  and 
clear  the  portages  Here  also  was  Jakins  mi  ho  had  been  sent  to  the  French  settlers  on  the 
Chaudiere  to  ascertain  their  pohtii-al  sentiments  vhich  he  reported  to  be  lavorable 

The  little  army  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  next  morn 
ing  Arnold   with  a  party  ol  htty  five  men  on  shore   under  Captain  Hanchet   and 

thirteen  men  with  himself  in  five  hateauv  an!  a  bitch  catioe  pueh 
ed  onward  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the  French  settlements    there  to 
obtam  provisions  and  send  them  back  to  meet  the  mam  forces      It 
was  a  learful  vojage      As  soon  as  they  left  the  lake  and    oetob»r™r 
entered  the  river  the  current  ran  with  great  rapidity  boil         ^'^•^ 
ing  and  ioaming  over  a  rock)  bottom      They  had  no  guide      They 
lashed  their  baggige  and  provisions  to  the  bateaui  and  committed 
themsehes  to  the  mercy  of  the  stream      At  length  the  fearful  roar  of 
rushmg  waters  met  their  ears  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  plung- 
ing amid  rapids       Three  of  the  boaia  were  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the 
rocks  and  their  contents  ingulfed   but    Jortunately   no  lives  were  lost. 
■51X  men  struggled  long  in  the  waters   but  were  saved.     The  other 
bateaux  were  moored  in  shallow  estuaries   while  aid  was  rendered  to 
n  the  stream  and  this  pro\ed  the  salvation  of  the  whole  party, 
^■as  a  mercy  in  disguise,  for  had  they  not  been 
all  have  plunged  into  destruction  over  a  fall 
discovered  by  one  of  the  rescued  men.      For 
apids  succeeded  each  olfier,  but  the  voyagers 

liles  below  the  mouth  of  Des  Lou- 

.        OetobBr» 

as  the  wants  of 
his  own  party  were  supplied,  Arnold  sent  back  some  Canadians  and 
Indiana  with  flour  and  cattle  for  the  approaching  troops,  who  were  in 
great  distress  all  their  boats  having  been  destroyed,  with  their  provi- 
sions They  had  slaughtered  their  last  ok  several  days  before.  In  a 
fLW  days  the  whole  army  emerged  in  detachments  from  the  forests, 
DERNEsa  and  united  at  Sertigan,' 

'  Two  IndiBus  were  sept  forward  with  Jakins  to  carry  letters,  one  to  General  Schuyler  on  Lake  Chant- 
pl&in,  the  other  (o  some  persons  in  Qaebeo,  They  betrayed  their  trusts,  Tor  the  tetter,  named  Eneas,  waa 
known  to  have  reached  Quebec,  bat  the  letters  went  into  the  hands  of  LieutenEuit-governorCarmahfi  instead 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.      The  letters  to  General  Schuyler  never  reached  him. 

'  Judge  Henry,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  president  of  the  second  judicial  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  one  of  the  soldiers  in  this  eKpedilian,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  lucid  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  "hardships  and  sufferings  of  thitt  band  of  heroes."  la  reference  to  the  destiwie 
condition  of  the  troops  before  food  was  sent  hack  from  Sertigan,  he  says,  "Coming  to  a  low,  sandy  beaeb 
of  the  Chaudiere,  for  we  sometimes  had  such,  some  of  our  companies  were  observed  to  dart  from  the  file, 
and  with  their  nails  tear  out  of  the  sands  roots  which  they  esteemed  eatable,  and  ate  them  raw,  even  with- 
out washing.      The  knowing  one  sprang ;  half  a  dozen  followed ;  he  who  obtained  it  ate  the  root  inalantly. 

They  waslied  their  moose-skin  moccasins  in  the  river,  scraping  away  the  dirt  and  sand  with  great 

oare.  These  were  brought  to  the  kettle  and  boiled  a  considerable  lime,  under  the  vague  but  consolatory 
hope  that  a  mucilage  would  take  place.  The  poor  fellows  chewed  the  leather,  but  it  was  leather  still. 
They  had  not  received  food  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  Disconsolate  and  weary  we  passed  the  night," 
Adog  was  killed  and  furnished  materia]  for  broth,  but  starvation  would  have  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few  days.* 
"  "Mj  dog  «si  very  large  sua  n  greal  fmvorits.  1  gars  him  np  lo  levernl  men  of  Captain  Goodrich's  compaoj.  They  car- 
ried him  lo  their  company,  and  killed  and  diiided  him  among  those  who  were  Buffering  mast  leveroly  from  hunger.  They  ale 
"Very  part  of  him,  not  eigeptlnghl>entr»il«."—i«««ro/OmtrBl  Dtarbanu  is  ihe  Rn.  WUiian  AUm 

N 


The  apparent  calami tj 

thus  checked,  they  mus 

just  beyond,  which  wa 

seventy  miles  falls  and 

reached  feerttgan  (fouv 

pis)    the  first  French   settlement,   in  safety. 

were  friendly    and  sold  provisions  freely. 
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The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chaudiere  waa  now  before  them,  enlivened  with  a  friendly 
population  and  blesaed  with  abundance  of  provisions.  Arnold  had  been  fijrniahed  mth 
printed  copies,  in  French,  of  a  manifesto  by  Washington,  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  explained  the  causes  of  the  contest,  and  asked  them,  as  neighbors  and  trienda,  to 
join  the  standard  of  Uberty.  Arnold,  with  great  discretion,  circulated  these  freely,  at  the 
same  time  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  of  Washington  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Every  thing  received  from  them  was  paid  for,  and  they  rendered  aid  in 
return  with  a  hearty  good  will.' 

About  forty  Indians  of  the  Norridgewocks,  under  the  famous  Natanis  and  hia  brother 
Sabatii,  here  joined  the  Americans,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  whole  army  that  re- 
mained arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  after  one  of  the  most  wonderful  marches  on 
record,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  Thirty-two  days  they  traversed  the  gloomy  wil- 
derness without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were  upon  the  ground,  and  ice 
was  upon  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and  etrearaB,  which  they  were  obliged  to  traverse  and 
ford,  sometimes  armpit  deep  in  water  and  mud ;  yet  they  murmured  not,  and  even  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  suiFering  patriots.'  It  was  an  effort  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
worthy  of  its  divine  character ;  and  the  men  who  thus  periled  life  and  endured  pain,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  course  in  after  life,  deserve  the  highest  praise  from  the  hearts  and 
lips  of  posterity.' 

*  I  met  K  gentleman  at  Quebec  (August,  1S43)  who  bad  just  made  a  joumey^  aoioss  the  country  from 
the  Kenuebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  way  of  iho  Chaudiere.  Ho  said  Ibat  many  of  the  old  hafntant 
were  still  living  in  thut  beautiful  valley,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  "rgood  Boslonians,"  whoso  passage 
through  their  country  was  one  of  the  greE,test  events  in  the  quiet  lives  of  those  isolated  and  simple  people. 
He  showed  me  nn  order  for  flour  and  cattle,  signed  by  Arnold  at  Sertigan,  which  he  procured  from  an  old 
man  93  years  of  a^e.      Many  documents  of  the  kind  are,  he  said,  preserved  in  the  families  of  Che  old  settlers. 

'  Judge  Henry  speaks  of  two  women,  the  wives  of  soldiers  attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  to  which 
be  belonged.  Their  names  deserve  preservation  for  the  adutiration  of  posterity.  "  One  was  the  wife  of 
Sergeant  Grier,  a  largo,  virtuous,  and  respectable  woman."  The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  private  soldier 
named  Warner,  Judge  H.  says,  in  reference  lo  their  march  through  the  wet  country  near  Megantio  Lake, 
"  Enlering  the  ponds,  and  breaking  the  ice  here  and  there  with  the  butts  of  our  guns  and  feet,  we  were 
soon  waist  deep  in  mnd  and  water.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  a  better 
path  might  be  found  than  that  of  the  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  the  water  in  a  trice  cooling  my 
armpits,  made  me  gladly  return  in  the  file.  Now  Mrs.  Grier  had  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled, 
yet  astonished,  at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman.  Her  clothes  more  than  waist  high,  she  waded  on 
before  me  to  Arm  ground.  Not  one,  so  long  as  she  was  known  to  us,  dared  to  intimate  a  disrespeclful 
idea  of  her." 

'  Those  most  prominent  afterward  in  the  history  of  our  country,  who  aoeompanied  Arnold  on  that  expe- 
dition, were  Morgan,  Greene,  Dearborne,  Febiger,  Meigs,  and  Burr.  "  Here  it  was"  (near  Sertigan),  says 
Judge  Henry,  "  that,  for  the  first  time.  Aaron  Burr,  a  most  amiable  youth  of  twenty,  came  to  my  view. 
He  was  then  a  cadet.'' 
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"  Oh,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  were, 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  iheir  God  they  gave  theEr  prayer, 

And  rush'd  to  battle  then. 
They  left  the  plowshare  in  the  mold, 
Their  flocks  and  berds  without  a  fold. 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain, 
The  corn  half  garnet'd  on  the  plain, 
And  master 'd  in  their  simple  dress 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stern  redress — 
To  right  rfiose  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  wo. 
To  perish  or  o'ercome  Iheir  foe." 

M'Lellab. 

UCH  were  the  men  who  followed  the  bold  Arnold,  through  terrible  difficultiea 
and  privations,  from  their  quiet  homes  in  New  England,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
light  falling  snow,  appeared  like  a  specter  army  on  the  heights  of  Point  Levi, 
to  the  wondering  people  of  Quebec.  Through  the  treachery  of  the  Indian 
Eneas  (who  pretended  to  have  been  taken  priBoner),  CramabS  and  his  council 
knew  that  a  small  American  force  was  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  would  not 
believe  that  it  would  ever  reach  Quebec  ;  therefore  the  fact  was  not  made 
known  to  the  military  or  the  people.  They  had  taken  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, to  keep  all  boats  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  river.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Arnold  and  his  followers  emerged  from  the  forest 
and  displayed  upon  the  banks  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  Quebec  was  at  once  in  a 
tumult.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  Canadians  were  terribly  alarmed, 
r  Point  Levi  had  fled  across  to  the  city,  and  their  fears  caused  them  to  greatly 
magnify  the  number  and  character  of  the  Americans.  By  a  mistake  of  a  single  word  the 
fears  of  the  people  were  greatly  increased,  for  the  news  spread  that  the  mysterious  army  that 
descended  from  the  wilderness  was  clad  itt  sheet  iron.' 

Arnold  resolved  to  cross  the  river  immediately,  and  found  means  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  his  friends  in  Quebec."  But  for  several  days  and  nights  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
sleet  raged  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  its  pleasure  at  Point  Levi. 
In  the  mean  while  the  garrison  of  the  city  was  strengthened  by  troops  from  Sorel,  under 
M'Lean,  and  the  prospect  of  success  for  the  patriots  was  proportionably  lessened.  At  length 
the  nd  ceased  B  t  ee  thirty  and  forty  birch  canoes  were  procured,  and  about  nine 
o  lock  n  he  e  en  n"  of  the  13th  the  first  division  crossed  ;  before  daylight  five  November, 
hundrei  An  e  cans  la  del  safely,  and  rendcKvoused  at  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  ene-  ^'"^ 
mj  1  ad  pla  ed  a  Ir  ^a  e  (the  Lizzard)  and  a  sloop  in  the  river,  to  intercept  them,  but  the 
g  I  e  of  the  e  tl  ey  eluded  until  just  as  the  last  party  passed  a  guard-boat.  One  hund- 
red and  fit  y  men     e  e  at  Po  nt  Levi,  but  it  was  too  late  to  return  ibr  them.     No  time  was 


'  Morgan's  riflemen  wore  linen  frocks,  their  common  nniform. 
emerge  from  the  woods,  said  they  were  vetu  en  toile — clothed  in  linen  cloth.     The  word  taiU  was  changed 
to  tale,  iron  plate. 

'  In  earlier  life  Arnold  was  engaged  in  trafficking  in  horses,  and  shipped  many  for  the  West  Indies,  He 
visited  Quebec  several  limes  to  procure  stock,  and  thus  became  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and  many 
people  there.  His  knowledge  of  the  city  arid  vicinity  was  doubtless  one  causa  that  led  to  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
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to  be  lost,  for  the  garrison  would  Boon  be  alarmed.  Arnold,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  scaled  the  heights  where  Wolfe  had  ascended  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  dawn  they  stood  upon  the  lofty  Plains  of  Abraham,  That  goal  where  glory  was  to 
be  won  and  freedom  vindicated,  which  had  lured  them  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and 
haunted  them  in  their  disturbed  dreams  amid  the  perils  of  tbe  wilderness,  was  now  before 
the  zealous  patriots ;  but  their  hearts  sank,  and  the  whisperings  of  hope  were  like  the  breath- 
ings of  despair,  when  they  saw  the  dark  castle  and  the  massy  walls  that  inclosed  tbe  garri- 
son of  the  enemy.  They  numbered  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They  had  no  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  half  their  miiekets  were  rendered  useless  during  their  march  through  the 
wilderness.  They  learned,  too,  that  troops  from  Sorel  and  Newfoundland  had  been  added 
to  the  garrison,  making  an  attack  upon  the  town  a  hopeless  waste  of  elTort.'  But  Arnold 
relied  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Canadian  militia  and  the  people  of  the  city,  and, 
to  ascertain  their  feelings,  he  drew  up  his  men  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  walls  and 
gave  three  cheers,  hoping  that  the  regulars  would  sally  out  to  attack  them,  and  that  then, 
the  gates  being  unclosed,  he  might  rush  in,  and,  by  the  aid  of  friends  within,  secure  the  city. 
The  parapets  of  the  walls  were  lined  by  hundreds  of  the  people,  and  many  of  them  huzzaed 
in  return.  Several  guns  were  fired  by  tbe  Americans,  but  without  effect.  The  British  at 
length  brought  a  thirty-two  pounder  to  bear  upon  the  patriots,  but  not  a  shot  injured  them. 
Lie  ul  en  ant-governor  Cramah^  and  M'Lean  were  too  wary  to  be  lured  into  such  a  snare  as 
making  a  sortie,  for  they  knew  well  the  disloyalty  of  the  French  citizens  and  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  Quebec.      The  English  citizens  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  French  laws 

that  had  governed  them  since  the  passage  of  tbe  "Quebec  Bill,"  the  previous  year. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  though  petted,  so  as  to  be  won,  could  not  forget  their 
ancient  national  animosities,  and  were  willing  to  see  the  English  discomfited.  The  unruly 
conduct  of  the  soldiery  had  also  disgusted  the  people,  and  some  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  Carleton  and  his  deputy,  for  exposing  Quebec,  by  withdrawing  its  garrison  when 
Montreal  was  threatened.  The  Royal  Irish,  under  M'Lean,  were  all  that  could  be  cer- 
tainly rehed  upon.  These  elements  of  disaffection  combined,  made  the  force  in  the  city,  se- 
curely sheltered,  quite  inactive,  for  M'Lean  well  knew  that  Arnold's  little  army  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  an  assault,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  fierce  winter  winds  and  driving  snow 
would  soon  force  them  from  their  bleak  encampment. 

Finding  his  attempts  vain,  by  frequent  hostile  displays  upon  the  heights,  to  draw  out  the 
garrison,  Arnold,  in  accordance  with  military  usage,  sent  a  fiag  to  M'Lean,  with  a  formal 
summons  to  surrender,  threatening  him  with  terrible  disasters  if  he  refused.  The  movement 
was  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  was  not  only  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  British  com- 
mander, but  the  hearer  was  fired  upon.'  About  this  time  Arnold  learned  that  Carleton, 
who  had  lied  from  Montreal,  was  approaching  Quebec.  He  also  inspected  his  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  to  hi%  surprise  found  that  nearly  all  the  cartridges  were  spoiled,  hardly  five 
rounds  to  a  man  being  left  fit  lor  use.  Learning,  also,  from- his  friends  in  the  city,  that  a 
sortie  was  about  to  be  made,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated  to  Point  aux  Trembles, 
twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  to  await  the  approaching  troops  of  Montgomery.  On  his  arrival 
at  Aux  Trembles,  Arnold  was  informed  that  Carleton  had  gone  Irom  that  place  but  a  few 
hours  before,  and  shortly  afterward  was  heard  the  cannonading  at  Quebec  that  welcomed  his 

'  The  garrison,  including  the  regulars  and  militia  within  the  town,  and  the  marines  in  the  ships,  was 
abont  eighteen  hundred  strong.  Surprise  baa  been  espresaed  that  these  did  not  march  out  and  destroy  the 
feeble  force  of  the  Americans.  The  obvious  reason,  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  garrison  troops  were  mili- 
tia, and  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  a  battle, 

"  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Judge  Henry,  "  thai  this  ridiculous  affair  gave  me  a  oonlomptible  opinion 
of  Arnold,  Morgan,  Febiger,  and  other  officers  did  not  hesitate  lo  apeak  of  it  in  thai  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, Arnold  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratify.  He  was  well  known  at  Quebec,  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from 
thb  port  to  tbo  West  Indies,  most  particularly  in  The  article  of  horses  ;  hence  he  was  despised  by  the  prin- 
oipal  people.  The  epitiiet  of  hone-jockey  was  freely  and  universally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  British. 
Having  now  obtained  power,  he  became  anxious  to  display  it  in  the  faces  of  tliose  who  had  formerly  de- 
spised and  contemned  him," 
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return  to  the  city.      Montgomery  landed  at  Point  aux  TremMes  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, hia  troops,  by  sickness  and  desertion,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.      There  he  took 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  amounting  to  only  about  nine  hundred  effective  men.     He 
brought  clothing  from  Montreal  for  Arnold's  half-naked  troops.     The  next  day,    ^^    ^  „ 
in  tho  face  of  a  driving  snow-storm,  they  started  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  city  on  the  5th.      Their  march  was  slow  and  eicessively  fatiguing,  for  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  drifted  high  in  the  roade.     Montgomery  established  his  headquarters  at  Holland 
House,  and  Arnold  occupied  a  house  near  Scott's  Bridge.      The  Americans  were  chiefly  en- 
camped near  the  Intendant'a  Palace,  by  the  St.  Charles,  in  the  suburb  St.  Roche. 

The  American  forces  were  considerably  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  garrison,  but 
this  was  unknown  within  the  city.  Montgomery  endeavored  to  send  a  summons  to  surren- 
der, but  Carleton  would  not  allow  a  flag  to  approach  the  walls.  At  length  a  letter  was 
conveyed  by  a  citizen  to  Governor  Carlet  n  wh  h  M  ntgomery  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender,  at  the  same  time  magnifying   h    n  ml  h    followers,  and  threatening  all  the 

calamities  of  an  assault  Although  Ca  1  Ion  h  ugh  Montgomery's  army  larger  than  it 
really  was,  he  was  not  easily  frightened  M  ng  m  y  like  Arnold,  counted  upon  friends 
within  the  citj    but  they  were  paralyzed  by   h    p  e  of  troops,  and  dared  do  nothing 

favorable  to  the  besiegers  With  no  othe  d  a  ban  some  light  cannon  and  a  few  mor- 
tars, a  feeble,  ill  clad  and  ill  fed  army,  p  s  d  h  veresC  frost  in  the  open  fields,  and 
anow  falling  almost  constantly  the  Ame  an  n  ma  d  r  nearly  despaired  of  success  ;  yet 
the  love  of  his  adopted  countrj  and  though  f  h  d  p  ssion  of  spirit  throughout  the  colo- 
nics which  a  failure  would  produce,  moved  him  to  extraordinary  eflbrts.  He  resolved  to  an- 
noy the  people  into  submission  by  harassing  attacks  upon  the  city,  and  accordingly  attempted 
to  throw  bombs  over  the  walls.  These  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he  then  erected  a  six- 
gun  battery  upon  some  hea  f  s  ■  and  ice  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  but 
his  guns  were  too  ligh    i  J    Hi  N      1     h       weeks  were  thus  consumed  in  un- 

availing attempts  to  ra  k  M  m      lura  were  audible  in  the  camp,  the 

term  of  service  of  many       h  p    h  d  ly     }  the  small-pox  appeared  among  the 

soldiers,  and  the  gener  11        d  f  p    dy  d      1  f  his  whole  army. 

Perils  were  gatherin  f  1  w  b  d    h    b         Montgomery.      He  called  a  council 

of  war,  and  it  was  resol  ed,  1  ,  k  gular  assault  upon  the  town  at  dif- 

ferent points.  The  troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  parade  in  three  divisions  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3 1  st  of  December.  All  obeyed  with  alacrity,  except  three  com- 
panies of  Arnold's  detachment,  whose  term  of  service  was  about  expiring.  They  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  aimy  at  once  unless  transferred  to  another  command,  but  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Montgomery  restored  order,  and  they  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.'  The  New 
York  regiments  and  a  part  of  Easton's  militia  paraded  at  Holland  House,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Montgomery ;  the  Cambridge  detachment  and  Colonel  Lamb's  company 
of  artillerists,  with  one  field  piece,  at  Morgan's  quarters  ;  and  the  two  small  corps  of  Liv- 
ingston and  Brown  at  their  respective  parade-grounds.  The  plan  was,  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions  to  assault  the  lower  town  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  third,  under  Livingston 
and  Brown,  to  make  feigned  attacks,  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  upon  the  upper  town,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Louis  Gates  and  Cape  Diamond  Bastion. 

Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  descended  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to 
Wolfe's  Cove,  south  of  the  city,  and  commenced  his  march  toward  the  lower  town  by  a  road 
{now  Champlain  Street)  that  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  under  Cape  Diamond.     Ar- 

'  The  cause  of  this  outbreak  is  not  known,  Montgomery,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler  (the  last  he  ever  wrote), 
spoke  of  ihe  occurrence,  and  intimated  that  Major  Brown  waa  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Ho  promised  a  fall  ex- 
planation in  his  next,  but,  alas  1  ''  the  next"  was  never  written.  It  appears  that  Arnold  had  quarreled  with 
Hanchet,  one  of  his  captains,  before  reaching  Point  Levi,  anil  two  others  took  sides  with  the  captain.  Brown 
and  Araotd  had  quarreled  at  Ticonderoga,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  former  took  this  opportunity  to  gall 
Arnold,  by  widening  the  breach  between  him  and  his  captains,  and  endeavoring  to  get  them  detached  from 
Arnold's  command  and  joined  to  his  own. 
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Hold  at  the  head  of  the  second  division    advanced  from  the  general  hospital,  around  the 
north  Bide  of  the  town,  on  the  St.  Charles.      Both  parties 
were  to  meet  at  Mountain  Street,  and  force  Prescott  Gate, 
The  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  furious  winds  were  piling 
it  in  frightful  drifts.      Cautiously  Montgomery  led  his  men 
in  the  dark  toward  the  narrowest  point  under  Cape  Dia- 
mond called  Pres  de  Ville,  where  the  enemy  bad  planted 
,    a  battery  of  three  pounders.'     This  post  was  in  charge 
"  a  captain  of  Canadian  militia  with  thirty  eight  men 
I  nine  British  seamen   under  Captain  Bamsfare  mas 
ter  ol  a  transport  to  work  the  guns      On  the  river  aide 
->,„.=  ,....  „..-.^^  "**  ^  precipice  and  on  the  left  the  rough  crags  of  dark 

slate  towered  fir  above  hun       When  within  filtj  yards 
of  the  battery  the  Americans  halted  to  _ 

reconnoiter      The  guard  at  the  batlery 
and  the  artillerymen  with  lighted  match- 
es were  perfectly  silent,  and  Montgomerj 
concluded  that  they  were  not  on  the  alert 
But  Bamsfare,  through  the  dim  light  of 
early  dawn  and  the  drifting  enow,  saw 
faintly  their  movements.      Montgomery 
the  van  of  his  troops,  cried  out,  "  Men  of 
New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where 
your  general  leads,     March  on  I"  and  rush 
ed  holdly  over  heaps  of  ice  and  snow  to  charge 
battery.     At  that  moment,  when  the  Americans 
were  within  forty  paces,  Captain  Barnsfare  gave 
the  word,  the  match  was  applied,  and  a  discharge 
of  grape-shot  swept  the  American  column  with  tei 
rible  effect.     Montgomery  and  both  his  aids  (Cap 
tains  Cheeseman  and  M'Phereon)  were  killed  to 
gether  with  several  privates  near.      The  rest,  appalled  at 
the  dreadful  havoc  and  the  death  of  their  general,  fled  in 
confusion  back  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  Colonel  Campbell 
took  the  command,  but  made  no  further  attempts  to  force 
a  junction  with  Arnold,     Ten  minutes  the  battery  belched 
its  iron  storm  in  the  dim  space,  but,  after  the  first  discharge, 
there  was  no  enemy  there  to  slaughter. 

'  Judge  Henrj,  who  wiu  one  of  the  American  prlsoaere  at  Quebec,  was  allowed,  with  some  others,  to 
go  oiit  and  see  the  place  where  Monlgomery  was  slain.  He  thus  describes  the  British  fortification  there : 
It  was  a  sort  of  block-house  forty  or  fifty  feet  square.  The  logs,  neatly  hewn,  were  tightly  bonnd  together 
by  dove-tail  work.  The  lower  story  coMained  loop-holes  for  musketry,  so  narrow  that  those  within  conid 
not  be  harmed  by  ihosa  without.  The  uppar  story  had  four  or  more  port-holes  for  cannon  of  a  large  cali- 
ber. Those  guns  were  charged  with  grape  and  canister  shot,  and  were  pointed  with  eiaetness  toward  the 
avenue  at  Cape  Diamond.  The  block-house  seemed  Co  take  up  the  space  between  the  foot  of  (he  hill  and 
the  river,  leaving  only  a  cart-way  on  each  side.  The  bulwarks  of  the  city  came  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
hil!,  above  that  place ;  hence  down  the  side  of  the  precipice,  slantingly  lo  the  brink  of  the  river,  there  was 
a  stockade  of  strong  posts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  knit  together  by  a  stout  railing  at  bottom  and  top 
with  pins.  It  was  aaseried  that  Monlgomery  sawed  four  of  these  posts  himself,  so  as  to  admit  four  men 
abreast  to  attack  the  block-house. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Montgomery  was  killed.  The  cliff  is  Cape  Diamond,  crowned  with 
the  citadel.  The  street  at  the  foot  of  it  is  called  Champlain,  and  is  inhabilad  chiefly  by  a  mixed  population 
of  French,  Canadians,  and  Irish.  It  extends  from  Mountain  Street  south  almost  to  Wolfe's  Cove.  This 
view  is  from  Champlain  Street,  a  few  rods  south  of  Prea  de  Ville,  looking  north.  High  upon  the  rocks  Alfred 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Quebec,  has  placed  a  board  with  this  inscription :  "  Heke  Majok-bekeiial  Mohtqom- 

EBT  FELL,  DlCEMBSK  SlsT,   1776." 
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While  this  dreadful  scene  was  in  progteBS  at  Cape  Diamond,  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  the 
second  division,  was  pressing  onward  along  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  snow  was  worse  drifted 
than  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  led  Siis  men  in  files  until  he  reached  the  narrow  street  called 
Saiilt  au  Matelot,  where,  under  a  high,  jutting  rock, 
the  enemy  had  a  two-gun  picketed  hattery,  well  man- 
ned Like  Montgomery,  ho  headed  his  men,  and, 
while  leading  Lamb's  artillery  to  the  attack  upon  the 
harrjer  ■was  completely  diaabled  by  a  musket-wound 
in  the  knee,  and  was  carried  back  to  the  general  hoa- 
1  Kl  where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery. 
i  h  command  of  his  division  bow  devolved  upon  Mor- 
gan and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  Americans  with- 
stood the  Btonii  of  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  at  the 
fiiKt  barrier,  and  finally  carried  it,  for  the  deadly  aim 
of  the  rific  men  caused  great  consternation  in  the  ranks 
(-1  the  enemy.  Passing  the  first  barrier,  the  patriots 
r  iphed  on  to  the  second,  which  commanded  both  Saidt 
lu  Mateljt  and  St,  Peter's  Streets.  The  defenses 
here  extended  from  the  cliff  to  the  river  ;  and  the 
present  eustoni-house,  then  a  private  dwelling,  had 
cannons  projecting  from  the  windows  of  the  gable. 
Here  a  fierce  contest  of  three  hours  ensued,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  Americans 
took  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  battery,  in  the  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  in  the  narrow  pass  that 
leads  up  to  Hope  Gate.  The  English  and  Canadians 
already  occupied  houses  near,  and  the  patriots  were 
terribly  galled  on  all  sides,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  above  them.  Captain  Lamb  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  grape-shot,  which  carried  away  a  part  of  his  cheek-bone,  and  other 
officers  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  Americana  finally  captured  the  barrier,  and  were 
prepinng  to  rush  into  the  town,  when  Carleton  sent  a  large  de- 
tachment Irom  the  garrison,  through  Palace  Gate,  to  attack  them  .. 
in  the  rear  The  news  of  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  re- 
treat of  his  detachment  gave  the  people  and  the  troops  within  the 
walls  fresh  courage.  Captain  Dearborne,  with  some  provincials, 
was  stationed  near  Palace  Gate,  and  was  completely  surprised 
when  its  leaves  were  thrown  open  and  the  troops  rushed  out.  It 
was  a  movement  entirely  unlocked  for  ;  and  so  suddenly  and  in 
such  overwhelming  force  did  the  enemy  pour  upon  them,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender,                                                                i'AL*™  Gate,  outsidb." 

While  Morgan  waa  pressing  on  vigorously  into  the  town,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  the  capture  of  Dearborne  and  his  company,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the'enemy  in  his  rear.     Surrounded  by  foes  on  all  sides,  and  every  support  cut  off", 

'  This  siew  is  in  a  narrow  alley  near  the  north  end  of  Sault  au  Matekt  Street,  in  the  rear  of  St.  Paal's 
Street.  At  tho  time  in  qneslion  St.  Panl's  Street  Jid  not  anisl,  and  the  water,  at  high  tide,  came  neatly  up 
to  the  precipice.  The  first  barrier  and  battery  extended  from  the  jnt^g  rook  seen  in  the  picture,  to  tbe 
water.  Tho  present  alley  was  then  the  beach.  The  circular  wall  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  a  part  of  the 
grand  battery,  one  of  the  most  Tormidable  and  commanding  defenses  in  the  world. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  most  heaatiful  gales  of  the  city,  and  opens  toward  the  St.  Charles,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  town.  A  strong  gnard-house  is  seen  at  the  left,  pierced  for  muskets  to  defend  the  entrance. 
Immediately  adjoining  this  gate  are  the  artillery  barracks.  The  gate  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Palaoe 
Street,  one  of  the  troadest  in  the  city,  and  "so  named,"  says  Hawkins,  "from  the  circumstance  that  it  leii 
out  to  the  [ntendant's  house,  or  palace,  which  stood  on  the  beach  of  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  ijueen's 
wood-yard  now  is." 
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the  patriots  yielded,  and  nurrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,'  The  remainder  of  the 
JiviBion  in  the  rear  retreated  to  their  camp,  leaving  behind  them  one  field  piece  and  some 
mortars  in  a  battery  at  St.  Eoche.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Americana  at  Capo  Diamond  and 
SauU  au  Matelot,  In  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  British 
loss  was  only  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

As  soon  as  hostihties  ceaaed,  search  was  made 
for  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  with  Montgomery. 
Thirteen  were  found  nearly  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  with  them  was  Montgomery's  orderly  sergeant, 
dreadfully  wounded,  but  ahve  The  sergeant 
would  not  acknowledge  that  his  geneial  was  killed, 
and  persiEted  in  his  silence  until  he  died,  an  hour 
afterward  For  several  hours  Carleton  was  un- 
certain whether  the  general  was  slain  ,  but  a  field 
officer  among  the  captured  troops  ot  Arnold  s  divi- 
sion recognized  the  body  of  the  young  hero  among 
those  m  the  guard-house,  and,  it  is  said,  he  there 
pronounced  a  most  touching  eulogium  on  the  brav- 
ery and  worth  of  the  deceased,  while  tears  of  grief 
coursed  down  his  cheeks  '  Cramahf ,  the  lieuten- 
ant governor,  who  had  known  Montgomery  years 

before,  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  it  was  buried 

^.g^-'y^^^^'^y^^'^^^      within  awall  that  surrounded  a  powder  magazine, 
/  '^       near  the  ramparts  boundmg  on  St  Louis  Street, 

where  it  remamed  forty-two  years '  It  has  been  well  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select,  from  so  small  a  body  of  men  as  that  engaged  in  besieging  Quebec,  so  large  a  number 
who  afterward  distinguished  themselves  for  patriotism  and  courage,  as  that  little  band  pre- 
sented.    Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps  became  world  renowned.     Dearborn  was  distinguished 


^. 


'  The  force  that  Burrendered  consisted  of  1  lieutenant  colonel,  2  majors,  8  captains,  15  lieutonanls,  1 
a^jotanl,  1  qoartermnsler,  4  voiunlaers,  3S0  rank  and  file,  and  44  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  woanded, 
making  a  total  of  426.  The  prisoners  were  treated  bunmnely.  The  officers  were  confined  in  the  semin- 
ary, the  oldest  literary  institution  in  Quebec.  Major  Meigs  was  sent  out  for  the  clothing  and  luggage  of 
the  prisoners,  and  all  testilied  to  the  humanity  of  Carlelan. 

'  Montgomery  had  a  watch  in  his  pocket  which  Mrs.  M.  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining.  She  made  her 
wislies  known  to  Arnold,  who  sent  word  to  Carleton  that  any  sum  would  be  paid  for  it.  Carleton  imme- 
diately sent  the  watch  to  Arnold,  and  refused  to  receive  any  thing  in  return. 

"  Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1737.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  was  with  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1759,  He  was  in  the  campaign  against  the 
(Spanish  West  Indies,  and  afterward  resided  some  time  in  this  country.  He  quitted  his  regiment  on  his  re- 
lurn  to  England  in  1773.  While  here  he  imbibed  an  attacbment  for  the  country,  and  returned  to  make  it 
his  borne.  He  purchased  an  estate  upon  the  Hudson,  in  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Robert  R,  Livingston.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1775  was  second  in  command,  under  Schuyler,  in  the  expedition  agwnst  Canada,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  The  illness  of  Schnyler  caused  the  chief  command  to  devolve  upon  Montgomery, 
and  in  the  oaplure  of  St.  John's,  Chambly,  and  Montreal,  and  his  attack  on  Quebec,  he  exhibited  great 
judgment  and  military  skill.  He  was  commissioned  a  major  general  before  he  reached  Quebec.  In  that 
oampaign  he  had  every  dilljoulty  to  contend  wiih — ondisciplined  and  mutinous  troops,  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  want  of  heavy  artillery,  lack  of  clothing,  the  rigor  of  winter,  and  desertions  of  whole  com- 
ponies.  Yet  he  pressed  onward,  and,  in  all  probability,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have  entered  Quebec 
-I  triumph.     His  death  was  a  great  public  calamity,  and  throughout  the  land  public  honors  were  paid  tc 


is  memory.     The  eloquence  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Barre  sounded  his  praise 


he  floor  of  the  Brit- 


ish Parliament,  and  the  prime  minister  (Lord  North),  while  acknowledging  bis  worth,  and  reprobating  the 
cause  in  which  he  fell,  concluded  by  saying,  "Curse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  bis  country."  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Congress,  resolutions  of  condolence  with  his  family  for  their  bereave- 
ment, and  expressive  of  their  "  grateful  remembrance,  profound  respect,  and  high  veneration,"  were  adopted. 
It  was  voted  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  front  of  St.  Paui's 
Cbnroh  in  New  York  city,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 
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Blockade  of  Quel 


nor  to  th«  liemorj  of  HoDt^mery' 

as  a  eiiUfui  officer  at  Saratoga  and  other  fields  of  the  Revolution,  and  commanded  the  troops 
that  captured  York,  irt  Upper  Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1813,     Meigs  boldly  attacked  _ 

and  destroyed  shipping  and  stores  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  his  regiment,  and  that  of  Febi- 
ger,  were  of  the  forlorn  hope  at  Stony  Point.  Greene's  prowess  and  skill  were  well  attested 
at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware,  Thayer  behaved  nobly  in  defense  of  Fort  Mifflin,  oppoaite 
Red  Bank,  Lamb  waa  distinguished  at  Compo,  Fort  Montgomery,  and  Yorktown.  Os- 
wald was  at  Compo,  and  fought  bravely  at  Monmouth  ;  and  Poterfield  was  killed  at  Cam- 
den, in  South  Carolina,  when  Gates  was  so  terribly  defeated  there.  M'Pherson  and  Cheese- 
man,'  Montgomery's  aids,  were  brave  and  accomplished,  and  gave  assurance  of  future  re- 
nown ;  but  they  fell  with  their  leader,  and  share  with  him  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity. 
Colonel  Arnold  took  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  patriot  array  after  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  couid  muster  only  about 
eight  hundred  men  ;  and,  feeling  unsafe  in  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  retired 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  intrenched  himself  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  blockade,  hoping,  by  cutting  off  supplies  for  the  city  from  the 
country,  lo  bring  the  enemy  fo  terms,  Carlelon,  feeling  secure  within  the  walls,  and  ex- 
pecting re-enforcements  from  England  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  move  out  of  the  St.  Law- 


Tiiis 
monunient  ia  erected  by  order  of  Cangress, 

aSlh  of  January,  1776, 
to  trsDsniLt  to  posterity  a  grateful  remem- 
branoe  of  the  patriotic  conduct,  enterprise,  and  perseverance 
of  Major-general  Richabd  Montqomeih, 
who,  af^er  a.  series  of  snocess  amid  the  most  discour- 
aging difficulties,  Felt  in  tlie  attack  on 
Quebec,  31at  December,  1775,  aged  37  years. 

In  1818  a  req^UHst  in  behalf  of  the  widow  of  Generttl  Montgomery  was 
made  to  the  Govemor-Ln-chief  of  C^iada,  Sir  John  Sherbroofce,  to  allow 
his  remains  to  be  disinterred  and  conveyed  to  New  York.  The  request 
was  readily  acceded  to,  and  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Quebec,  who  was 
one  of  ihe  engineers  at  the  time  of  the  Btorming  of  the  city,  and  assisted 
in  burying  the  general,  also  assisted  in  the  disinterment,  making  an  alii 
davit  to  die  Identity  of  the  body.  He  said,  in  his  afGdavit,  that  the  bod) 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Gobeit,  and  placed  in  a  coffin  lined  wnb 
flannel  and  covered  with  black  cloth ;  that  Rev.  Mr.  de  Montraolin,  chap 
lain  lo  (he  garrison,  performed  the  funeral  service;  that  Hontgomer)  s 
aids  (M'Pherson  and  Cheeseman)  were  bviried  in  their  clothes,  without 
ooffips  i  and  that  he  (Thompson)  afterward  wore  Montgomery's  sword 
but  the  American  prisoners  were  so  affected  by  the  sight  of  il,  that  he 
laid  it  aside.  He  ideniilled  the  coiHn  taken  up  on  the  16th  of  Juno,  1818 
as  the  one.  The  remains  were  placed  in  another  coffin  and  deposited  he 
Death  the  monument.  The  following  is  the  inscription  opon  a  silver  plate  on  the  coffin  :  "The  state  of 
New  York,  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  the  independence  and 
liberty  of  the  United  States  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  the  3Ist  of  December,  1775,  caused  these  remaias 
of  the  distinguished  hero  to  be  conveyed  from  Quebec,  and  deposited,  on  the  8tb  day  of  July  (1818],  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  near  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by,lhe  United  Slates." 

General  Montgomery  left  no  children  whom  "the  slate.  In  gratitude  toward  their  father,  distinguished 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  protection,"  as  Botfa  asserts.  His  widow  survived  him  more  than  half  a 
century.  When  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  kte  PeU'r  B.  Livingston,  at  Rhinebecfc,  a  few  years 
1^0, 1  saw  an  interesting  memento  of  the  lamented  general,  A  day  or  two  before  he  left  home  to  join  the 
array  under  Schuyler,  he  was  walking  on  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  his  brother-in-law's  mansion  with  the 
owner,  and  as  they  came  near  the  house,  Montgomery  stuck  a  willow  twig  in  the  ground,  and  said,  "  Peter, 
let  that  grow  lo  remember  me  by,"  [t  did  grow,  and  is  now  a  willow  with  a  trunk  at  least  ten  feet  ia 
circumference. 

'  This  officer  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  not  survive  the  battle.  When  preparing  lo  go  forth  on 
that  stormy  December  morning,  he  dressed  himself  with  more  care  than  usual,  and  putting  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  In  gold,  in  his  pocket,  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "  This  will  insure  me  a  decent  burial."  He 
was  of  the  New  York  line.  A  sergeant  Mid  eleven  men  fell  with  him.  He  was  not  instantly  killed,  but 
arose  to  press  forward  to  charge  the  battery.  Il  was  a  feeble  effort,  and  he  tell  back  a  corpse,  in  a  wind- 
ing.«heet  of  snow. 
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B  eick  with  the  small-pox,  which  raged  terribly 
ected  upon  the 
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fence,  remained  quiet ;  and  in  this  relative  position  the  bell  g  n  n  n  ed  until  the  Ist 
of  April,  -when  General  Wooster,  who  had  remaiaed  inact  all  n  n  Montreal,  came 
down,  and,  being  superior  in  rank  to  Arnold,  took  the  chiet  mmand  The  force  which  he 
brought  with  hiiD,  and  the  small  addition  made  by  troop     h  a  h  d    he  encampment 

from  New  England  during  the  winter,  and  Canadian  rec  11  d    h    army  to  nearly 

three  thousand,  eight  hundred  of  whi 
in  the  American  camp. 

Preparations  were  made  to  beleaguer  the  city  at  once.  A  battery 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  another  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  town, 
but  without  effect.  At  that  rnoraent  the  falling  of  Arnold's  horse  upon  his  wounded  leg  BO 
disabled  him,  that  he  was  unfit  for  active  service,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  from  Gen- 
eral Wooster  (with  whom  he  was  upon  unfriendly  terms)  to  retire  to  Montreal.  General 
Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May,  hut  Carle- 
ton  having  received  re-enforcements  under  Burgoyne,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  etores  and  sick  behind.  The  latter  were  kindly  treated, 
and  finally  sent  home.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  the  Americans  were  re-enforoed,  but 
they  could  not  brave  the  power  of  the  enemy.  General  Thomas  died  there  of  small-pox, 
and  Sullivan  succeeded  to  the  command.'  But  Burgoyne,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
pressing  forward,  and  ultimately,  as  we  have  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  patriots 
were  driven  out  of  Canada. 

We  have  taken  a  long  historic  ramble ;  let  us  vary  our  pleasure  by  a  ride  to  Montmo- 
renci,  and  a  visit  to  other  celebrities  about  Quebec. 

The  morning  was  excessively  hot  when  we  left  the  city  for  the  falls  of  the  Montmoronci. 
Our  egress  was  from  the  Palace  Gate,  and  with  us  was  quite 
a  train  of  vehicles  destined  for  the  same  point.  We  passed 
through  the  suburb  of  St.  K.oche,  in  the  lower  town,  and  cross- 
ed over  Dorchester  Bridge,  a  noble  structure  which  spans  the 
St.  Charles,  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the  old  bridge 
fortified  by  Montcalm.  The  distance  from  Quebec  to  the 
Montmorenci  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  The  road 
(McAdamized)  is  very  good,  and  passes  through  a  rich  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  region.  Like  the  road  from  St.  John's 
to  Chambly  and  Longueuil,  it  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  farm- 
houses that  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  suburban  street  the  whole 
distance.  The  village  of  Beauport,  an  old  town,  where  Mont- 
calm's headquarters  were,  is  about  midway  between  the  St. 
,  ^^.  V,—,  ..w.^^,  Charles  and  the  Montmorenci,  and,  like  other  LowerCanadian 

villages  has  an  antiquated  appearance  Between  Quebec  and  Beauport  we  passed  a  lartre 
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'  John  Thomas  was  descended  from  a  leapeetabl©  family  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  He  served,  with 
reputation,  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  At  the  head  of  a  regiment  raised  by  himself  in  Kingslon,  Mas- 
saehosetts,  he  marched  to  Roxbury  in  1775,  and  joined  the  Continental  aimj.  CoBgress  appointed  him 
one  of  the  first  eight  brigadier  generals,  and  he  commanded  a  division  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  In  March, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  a  major  general,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  following  joined  the  army  before  Quebec. 
He  died  of  small-pox,  at  Chamtily,  on  the  30th  ot  the  same  month.  General  Thomas  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  soldiers,  and  his  judgment,  prudence,  and  firmness  commended  him  to  Washington  as  one  promising 
to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  the  colonists. 

"  This  sketch  is  a  view  from  within  Pakce  Street,  looking  out  upon  the  open  country  beyond  the  St. 
Charles.  The  river,  with  a  few  masts,  is  seen  just  over  the  top  of  the  gale.  Adjoining  the  gate,  on  the 
right,  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  guard-bouse. 
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After  passing  Beauport,  we  were  beset  by  troops  of  urchins,  w 
polite  bows  to  win  attention  and  coin,  or  ran  befiide  the  carriage 
witt  the  speed  of  trotting  horses,  lustily  crying  out,  with  extend- 
ed hand,  •'unsou.'  unsou!"  They  were  miniature  Faistaffs 
in  figure,  some  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  old,  with  dark 
skina  and  lustrous  black  eyes  It  w  as  amusing  to  see  their  vig 
orous  but  goodnatured  scrambles  for  a  o«  when  cast  among 
them  and  the  persevering  race  of  the  unsuccesefifl  for  the  next 
expected  piece  of  copper  Many  a  dollar  is  thus  scattered  and 
picked  up  by  the  road  side  to  Montmorenci  dunng  the  sea 
son  for  the  amusement  of  the  pa*:sengers  and  the  comfort  of 
the  habitans 

We  left  our  barouche  on  the  south  side  of  the  Montmorenci 
and  crossing  upon  a  bridge  the  turbulent  stream  that  rushes 
leaping  and  foaming  among  broken  rocks  fowari  the  cascade 
just  below  we  paid  a  sou  each  to  a  pretty  French  girl  who 
guarded  a  gate  opening  to  a  w  inding  path«  ay  through  the  helds 
to  the  maigiTi  of  the  bank  a  little  below  the  falls  The  path  is 
down  a  gentle  slope  for  several  rods  and  at  almoat  every  step 
the  pictiresiue  scenery  tf  the  caacade  assumes  a  new  aspect 
These  lalls  though  much  high 


than  those  of  Niagara  have  none  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
great  wonder  Our  first  thought  here  is  How  beautiful 
but  when  the  eje  and  the  ear  are  first  impressed  with  the 
avalanche  of  waters  at  Niagara  the  solemn  thought  is  How 
sublime  and  wonderful  When  we  visited  the  Montmo 
renci  a  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of 
its  waters  yet  it  exhibited  a  scene  strikingly  picturesque  and 
plca'^ing  For  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  nver  is  con 
hned  m  a  narrow  limestone  bed  whence  it  rushes  with  great 
vebcity  to  the  brink  oi  tbi,  precipice  and  leaps  into  a  ores 
cent-shaped  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  more  than  two  hund- 
red feet  below.  There,  at  low  tide,  the  bare  rooks  receive 
the  flood,  and  send  up  clouds  of  spray  a  hundred  feet  or  more, 
on  which  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  often  depict  the  beau- 
tiful bow.  In  front,  cleaving  the  broad  bosom  of  the  St, 
Lawrence,  is  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  paradise  of  beauty  in 
summer,  and  a  place  of  much  resort  by  the  citizens  of  Que- 
bec, particularly  the  English  residents,  who  see  in  it  much 
that  resembles  their  "  sweet  Devonshire  coast."  Its  length 
is  nineteen  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five.  A 
population  of  five  thousand  inhabit  it,  and  its  rich  soil  is 
thoroughly  cultivated  for  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the 
Quebec  market.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  Point  Levi,  and  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  glittering  in  the  sun,  lies  Quebec,  Group- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  delights  of  a  summer  ride,  a  trip  to  Mont- 
morenci is  an  event  to  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 
The  sun  was  at  meridian,  and  the  mercury  indicated  ninety- 


'  The  river,  in  this  channel,  is  not  more  than  twelve  feel  wide,  and  here  the  Nfttaral  Steps  occur.  Thaj 
rise  on  one  side  of  the  stream  like  irregular  stairs.  They  have  been  formed  hy  (he  action  of  the  water  on 
the  stJtor  layers  of  limestone,  and  present  a  curiosity  for  the  visitor. 
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R^mu  EdlUFCB  In  Qoebec  Tbe  Cltsdel  SBd  the  Wollt.  View  from  Dalhouiie  BbbUoh.  P^•im  of  Abrahem. 

three  degreea  in  the  shade.  The  points  of  view  were  sparsely  shadowed  by  trees,  and  we 
tarried  only  long  enough  to  glanco  a,t  the  beauties  of  the  fall  and  steal  its  features  with  a. 
pencil,  and  then  returned  to  Quebec,  where,  before  dinner,  we  visited  several  churches,  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursuline  Convent'  the  ficminary  of  Quebec,'  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Dieu' 
and  the  citadel. 

The  citadel  crowning  Cape  Diamond  is  a  combination  of  powerful  works.  It  ia  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  round  tower,  over 
which  floats  the  national  standard  of  England,  the  flag 


The  approach  to  the  citadel  ia  by  a  winding  road  through  the  acclivity  of  the  glacis  from  St. 
LoiuB  Gate.  It  is  foreign  to  my  plan  to  notice  in  detail  modern  fortifications  upon  Revolu- 
tionary ground,  and  we  will  atop  to  consider  only  a  few  points  of  interest  in  this  most  perfect 
military  work.  The  main  entrance  is  through  Dalhousie  Gate,  where  we  presented  our  per- 
mit, and  were  joined  by  a  young  Highland  soldier  to  guide  and  guard  ua.  On  the  top  of 
Dalhouiie  Bastion  ia  a  covered  way  with  a  broad  gravel  walk,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
finest  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  aurrounding  country.  The  St.  Charles  is  seen  winding 
through  a  beautiful  undulating  plain,  and  the  spires  of  Beauport,  Charleabourg,  and  Lorette, 
with  the  white  cottages  a'Kiund  them,  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  cita- 
del and  its  ravelins  cover  ahout  forty  acres ;  and  the  fortifications,  consisting  of  bastions, 
curtains  of  solid  masonry,  and  ramparts  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  mounted  with 
cannon,  are  continued  entirely  around  tbe  upper  town.  Upon  the  cliff  called  Saidt  ait  Mate- 
lot  is  the  grand  battery,  of  eighteen  thirty-two  pounders,  commanding  the  basin  and  harbor 
below.  At  the  difierent  gates  of  the  city  sentinels  are  posted  day  and  night,  and  in  front 
of  the  jail  and  other  public  buildings  the  solemn  march  of  militi^ry  guards  is  seen  The 
garrison  at  Quebec  numbered  about  three  thousand  solJiers,  Among  them  waa  the  79th 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  lately  from  Gibraltar.  They  were  six  hundred  strong,  and, 
dressed  in  their  picturesque  costume,  made  a  fine  appearance.  To  a  stranger  the  military 
forms  a  principal  feature  of  Quebec,  and  the  mind  is  constantly  carried  back  to  the  era  of 
Froiasart,  when  "  Everie  fayre  towne  had  strong  high  walls,  and  bowmen  and  spearmen 
were  more  numerous  than  all  others." 

We  left  the  citadel,  emerged  from  St.  Louis  Gate,  and,  after  visiting  the  monument  where 
"  Wolfe  died  victorious,"  rode  over  the  battle-ground  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and,  cross- 
ing to  the  St.  Foix  E.oad,  went  into  the  country  as  far  as  Holland  House  (the  headquarters 
of  Montgomery),  and  then  returned,  pleased  and  wearied,  to  tbe  Albion.  We  strolled  at 
evening  through  the  governor's  garden,  rested  upon  Durham  Terrace  (see  view  on  page 
1 85),  which  was  crowded  with  ptomenaders,  and,  losing  our  way  in  trying  to  ferret  out  the 
Albion,  found  ourselves  at  Hope  Gate,  where  a  kind  priest,  in  long  black  cassock  and  broad 
beaver,  conducted  us  back  Xo  Palace  Street. 

I  devoted  the  following  day  to  business.     Before  breakfast  I  went  to  Durham  Terrace, 

'  The  Ursuline  Convent  is  situated  on  Parloir  Street,  near  the  English  Calhedral.  Inflaenced  by  an  ap- 
peal from  the  French  Jesuits  of  Caniidft,  a  young  widow  of  Alenyon,  named  Madame  de  la  Pettrie,  resolved 
to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  convent  in  Quebec.  She  founded  the  Ursuline 
Convent  In  1641.  An  excellent  school  for  the  education  of  females  is  attached  to  it.  In  the  cha;iel,  as 
atrea<iy  noticed,  is  an  inscribed  marble  slab,  in  memory  of  Montca.Im,  whose  body  ties  within  the  grounds 
of  the  institDlion. 

'  This  literary  institution  waa  founded  in  1633,  by  De  Laval  de  Montmorency,  the  first  bishop  of  Canada. 
The  professors,  and  all  anaehed  to  it,  receive  no  money  compensation  ;  they  are  simply  guarantied  "  food 
and  raiment,  in  sickness  and  in  health."  The  chapel  contains  several  fine  paintings.  The  library  has 
nearly  10,000  volumes. 

'  The  Hotel  Dien,  e,  nunnery,  stands  between  Palace  and  Hope  Gates,  It  was  founded  in  1636,  by  the 
Duchess  d'Aquillon,  a  niece  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
ihe  establishment  during  hi*  life.     The  ohapel  is  plain,  and  has  but  a  few  paintings. 
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b1  rmed  E    liihman       Wolfe  and  Montcslm'H  Mmuiment       Cepanum  for  Moalre^ 

d  h  adj  nt  sc  ry  beyond  the  St,  Lawrence  ;  and  after  ro- 
pe t  ng  th  historical  localities  about  the  city  from  an 
I  p  oc  d  1  he  and  started  in  search  of  them,  the  result 
1  k  t  h  d  the  descriptions  on  preceding  pages.  As  the 
In  t  t  1  abl  until  we  reached  the  cooi  retreats  of  Wolfe's 
a  the  shade  of  a  maple  that  overhangs  a  bubbling  spring.  I  loitered  an  hour, 
dreading  my  intended  ramble  over  the  Plains  of  Abrahara  above.  We  slowly  ascended  the 
steep  and  winding  load  up  Wolfe's  Ravine  (In  pity  for  the  poor  horse,  walking  half  the  way), 
and  at  the  top  I  dismissed  the  vehicle  and  went  over  the  plains  on  foot.  Hardly  a  shrub 
breaks  the  smooth  surface.  The  ground  slopes  from  the  city,  and  only  a  few  chimney- tops 
and  a  roof  or  two  indicated  the  presence  of  a  populous  town. 

While  sketching  the  broken  monument  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  a  young  English- 
man, full  of  zeal  for  the  perpetuity  of  British  colonial  rule,  was  a  spectator,  and  was  very 
inquisitive  respecting  my  intentions.  With  a  pointer's  keen  perception,  he  determined  my 
whereabout  when  at  home,  and  of  course  looked  upon  me  as  a  meddling  foreigner.  He  saw 
me  using  the  pencil  on  Durham  Terrace  in  the  morning,  and  also  happened  to  pass  while  I 
was  delineating  Palace  Gate.  The  idea  of  "  horrible  rebellion"  and  "  Yankee  sympathy" 
seemed  to  haunt  his  mind,  and  I  fed  his  suspicions  so  bountifully  with  sinless  fibs,  that  be- 
fore I  finished  my  sketch  he  started  off  for  the  city,  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he 
had  discovered  an  emissary  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  collecting  military 
data  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  her  majesty's  dominions !  I  soon  followed  him,  glad  to 
escape  from  tht,  burning  heat  upon  the  plains  and  took  shelter  under  the  lofty  trees  in  the  gov- 
ernor b  garden  near  the  citadel  a  delightful  public  promenade  on  the  west  side  of  JJes  CaT- 
riens  Street  In  the  garden,  near  the  street,  is  a  line  mon- 
ument consisting  of  an  obelisk  and  pedestal  of  granite,  erect- 
id  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  At  the  sugges- 
tion ol  Earl  Dalhousie,  who  was  Governorof  Canada  in  1827, 
i  subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  when  it  reach- 
ed seven  hundred  pounds,  the  earl  made  up  the  deficiency 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  monument.  It  bears 
the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  a  Latin  explana- 
tory inscription 

1^  e  left  Quebec  toward  evening  for  Montreal,  juenst  it, 
on  our  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ontario.  A  "^^^ 
gentle  sho'\ter  crossed  our  track  two  miles  distant,  leaving  a 
cool  breeze  upon  the  waters,  aud  dispelling  the  haziness  of 
the  atmosphere  Like  a  thin  veil,  it  hung  athwart  the  east- 
ern sk\  not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  moon  that 
)  an  d  dimly  through  it,  yet  sufficiently  dense  to  refract  and 
r  fie  t  the  solar  rays,  and  exhibit  the  radiant  bow.  While 
I  on  I  had  occasioa  to  administer  a  quiet  rebuke  to  a  young 
id  tone  and  swaggering  manner  had  attracted  our  attention  at 
He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  and  two  young  maid- 
n  the  boat  I  ob  e  ved  h  m  ontributing  largely  to  the  amusement  of  the  latter  by 
asking  silly  questions  of  unsuspecting  passengers,  and  receiving  grave  and  polite  answers,  over 
which  they  made  merry.  At  length  it  was  my  turn  to  be  his  "  subject,"  "  Can  you  tell 
me,"  he  said,  "  what  causes  that  rainbow  ?"  "  Do  you  ask  for  information  ?"  I  inquired, 
in  return.      "  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  a  little  confused.      "  Do  you  understand  the  Newtonian 

n  famam  historia  ir 
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n  poBteritaa 
Wolfe  et  Montcalm  P.  C,  Georgius  Comes 
De  Dalhoasits  in  Seplentrionalis  Americce  partibus  ad  Britannos  pertimentibus  siimmano  rerum  adminis- 
trads;  opos  per  multos  annos  pr^lermissuin,  quid  duci  egtegio  oonvenienlius?  Anotoritale  pcoraorens, 
oxamplo  atimulans,  miiniflceniia  fovena  A.S.,  MDCCCXXVII.,  Georgio  IV.,  Britanniarum  Rege. 
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theory  of  light  ?  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  ?  and  are  you  familiar  ■with  the  science 
of  optics  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  aeriotta  manner.  "  No,  not  much,"  he  mumbled,  with  an  effort 
to  assume  a  careless  air.  "  I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  not  far  enough  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge to  understand  an  explanation  if  I  should  give  it,"  I  mildly  replied,  and  left  him  to  his 
own  reflections.  Perhaps  I  was  rude  in  the  presence  of  that  matron  and  those  young  girls, 
but  the  injunction  of  hgh  a  th  "t  t  an  w  a  f  !  a  cording  to  his  folly,"  did  not  parley 
with  politeness.      The  ma     n    ha  ng  b      h        p  ,  while  the  young  man  gazed  stead- 

fastly from  the  window  f  h  ea  oon  po  tl  ha  fu  hores  we  were  passing  by.  They 
were  indeed  beautiful,  d       d  w  llag      n  a      h  e  a  m-houses,  fields  of  grain,  and  wide- 

spreading  woods  bathed  n  h  gh  h  n  ng  n  and  I  hope  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
scene,  above  and  below         hdhdq       edp  he  young  gazer,  and  awakened  in 

his  bosom  aspirations  1       h      w  d  m  wh    h     ad    he    willing  pupila  to  perceive 


We  arrived  at  Montreal  at  sis  in  the  morning,  left  it  by  rail-road  at  ten  for  La  Chine, 
nine  miles  distant,  and  at  the  head  of  La  Chine  Rapids  embarked  in  the  steamer  British 
Queen  for  Ogdensburgh.  We  were  soon  at  the  font  of  the  Cascades,  or  St.  Ann's  K-apida, 
near  the  wmthwestem  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Muntroal, 


The  St.  Lawrence  here  falls  eighty-s  fnhdnf         nnl  m 

boats  and  other  vessels  go  down  the  rapid    bu    a       bl     d  1    h      gl     !     B      h 

nois  Canal,  which  we  entered  at  about  Th  1       hf     n  n  1     1    g   fif     f 

wide,  and  nine  feet  deep.     The  navigat   nfhpd  d  nd  la 

sometimes  wrecked  upon  the  submerged  rocks,  A  sloop,  loaded  with  staves  and  lumber, 
was  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  rapids,  where  it  had  struck  the  day  before  while  guided 
by  an  unskillful  pilot.  The  canal  voyage  was  slow,  for  we  passed  nine  locks  before  we  reach- 
ed the  waters  above  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  where  the  Ottawa  or  Uta- 
waa  conies  sweeping  around  each  side  of  Isle  Pero,  at  its  mouth,  and  8we!ls  the  volume  of 


'  These  rapida  are  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  a  village  of  the  same  name  is  near.  This 
considered  by  the  Canadian  voj/agmn  the  place  of  departure  when  going  from  Montreal  on  fur-lrading 
eursiona,  as  here  was  the  last  chgrch  upon  the  iaiand.  This  fact  suggested  to  Moore  the  thoughts  expre: 
in  the  first  Terse  of  his  Canadian  Boai,Song  : 

•■  Faintly  sa  lolla  Ilia  erenlng  chime, 


Thot 


and  the  diylight's  p 


Moore  says,  in  reference  to  this  song,  "I  wrote  these  words  to  an  air  which  oar  hoatmen  sung  to  us  fre- 
quently while  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  Our  voyagfuri  had  (food  voices, 
and  sung  perfeolly  in  tune  together.  I  remember  when  we  had  entered,  at  sunset,  upon  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful [akea  into  which  the  St.  Lawrence  so  grandly  and  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have  hoard  this  simple  air 
with  a  pleasure  which  the  finest  compositions  of  the  first  masters  have  never  given  me." 
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jDDCtloa  of  the  Oltawa  and  Sc  Lswrence.       Ccdari  Rapida.       Ganiaon  there  la  1776,        Coprjuct  ofSedell  and  BuBerflebL 

the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  turbid  flood.'  We  were  most  of  the  time  in  full  view  of  the  river. 
and  had  a  line  opportunity  to  observe  the  people,  dwellings,  and  agricultural  operations  along 
the  line  of  the  canal. 

We  passed  the  Cedars  Rapids,  twenty-four  miles  from  La  Chine,  at  about  three  o'clock. 
These  rapids  vary  in  intricacy,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  current,  and  are  nine  miles  long,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  nine  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  some  places  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  water,  and  the  descent  is  at  all  times  rather  perilous.  Small  islands,  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  shrubbery,  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  waters.     These  rapids  derive  their 


name  from  the  village  of  Cedars  on  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  in  \  audreuLl  dis 
tnct  The  sketch  was  made  from  the  steam  boat  in  the  canal  while  stopping  for  wood 
and  water  at  St   Timothy 

The  Cedars  occupy  quite  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Northern  campaign  of 
1775— 7b  Three  hundred  and  ninety  Americans  under  Colonel  Bedell  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line  occupied  a  small  lortre^s  there  in  the  spring  of  1776  Early  m  May  Captain 
Foster  of  the  British  army  with  a  detachment  ot  fortj  regulars  one  hundred  Canadians 
and  hve  hundred  Indians  under  the  celebrated  Br'int  ot  Thayendanegea  descended  from 
the  British  station  at  the  month  ol  the  Oswegatchu,  (now  Ogdensburgh)  and  approached 
the  fort  Bedell  under  pretense  of  going  to  Montreal  lor  re  enforcements  ielt  the  garrison 
in  command  of  Ma^or  Butterfn,ld  aa  oificer  quite  aa  void  of  courage  as  his  superior  Both 
have  been  branded  by  cotemporary  wnters  as  cowards  and  their  ccnduct  on  this  ociasioii 
confirms  the  opinion  '     Butterheld  did  not  even  make  a  fair  show  ol  resistance  but  quietly 

'  For  several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  the  muddy  water  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  clear 
stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  seen  conlending  for  the  roaslerj.  The  line  of  damarkalion  may  be  traced 
by  the  color  even  below  the  St.  Ann's  Rapids. 

'  Washington,  writing  to  General  Schuyler  under  data  of  June  lOlh,  1776,  said,  "  K  the  accounts  of  Col- 
onel Bedell  and  Major  Battertield's  conduct  be  trae,  tliey  have  certainly  acted  a  part  deserving  the  mosl 
exemplary  notice.  I  hope  you  will  take  proper  measures,  and  have  good  courts  appointed  to  bring'  them, 
and  every  other  ofiicer  that  has  been  or  shall  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  to  trial,  that  they  may  be  punished 
according  to  their  offenses.  Our  misfortunes  at  the  Cedars  were  occasiooed,  as  it  is  said,  entirely  by  their 
base  and  cowardly  behavior,  and  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause."  A  late  writer  for  one  of  oar 
■weekly  papers,  in  giving  a  "  true  account  of  the  Northern  campaign,"  is  particularly  laudatory  of  the  brav- 
ery of  Colonel  Bedell  at  St.  John's  and  Charably.  He  seems  to  regard  all  the  official  and  other  records  of 
the  events  there  as  quite  erroneous,  and  "seta  the  matter  right"  by  quoting  a  letter  written  by  Bedell  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  Hampshire.  He  calls  the  style  of  the  letter  "  Cesarean,"  and  in  the  free 
use  of  the  pronoun  I  there  is  certainly  a  similarity  to  Cesar's  Feni,  Vidi,  Yid.  Taking  the  colonel's  lettn 
as  verity,  we  must  suppose  that,  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Monlgomeiy  and  all  other 
officers  were  mere  puppets  in  bis  hands.  In  a  postscript  he  says,  "  This  moment  I  have  got  possession  ot 
St.  John's ;  and,  the  post  being  obliged  to  set  oS,  have  not  lime  lo  copy  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  and 
to-morrow  shall  march  for  Montreal,  leaving  a  detachment  to  keep  the  fort."  Other  portions  of  bis  letter 
plainly  indicate  that  he  wished  to  impress  those  who  sent  Him  lo  the  fleld  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
master-spirit  there.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this  matter  so  minutely  but  for  the  disposition  of  a  class  of 
writers  at  present  to  make  prominent  the  exploits  of  subalterns,  upon  ex-parle  evidence,  by  hiding  the  brill 
iant  deeds  of  those  to  whom  compatriots  and  cotemporary  historians  have  awarded  the  highest  meed  of 
praise.  It  is  an  easy,  and  the  only,  way  to  make  a  sapling  conspicuous,  to  fell  the  noble  trees  that  snr- 
Toond  and  overshadow  it. 
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as  Foster  arrived.  Meanwhile,  Major 
Henry  Sherburne  was  sent  by  Arnold  from  Montreal,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  but  Bedell,  "  valuing  safety  more  than  fidelity  and  honor,'" 
refueed  to  accompany  him,  Sherburne  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender,  and,  having  crossed  the  day  after,  left  forty  men  as  guards,  and,  with  one 
hundred,  proceeded  toward  the  fort,  unconeeious  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Eutterfield. 
About  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  force  of  Foster's  Canadians  and  Indiana  burst  from  an 
ambuscade  and  fell  upon  the  republicans.  They  made  a  brave  defense  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a.  half,  when  the  Indians,  in  number  greatly  superior,  formed  a  girdle  around  them,  and 
at  a  given  signal  rushed  upon  the  devoted  little  band  and  disarmed  them.  Infuriated  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Americans,  the  Indians  butchered  about  twenty  of  them  with  knives 
and  tomahawks,  and,  stripping  the  remainder  almost  naked,  drove  them  in  triumph  to  the 
fort.'  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  the  action  and  by  massacre,  was  fifty-eight ;  the  ene- 
my lost  twenty-two,  among  whom  was  a  brave  of  the  Senecas. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  heard  of  the  disasters  at  the  Cedars,  he  marched  with  about  eight 
hundred  men  against  the  enemy,  then  at  Vaudreuil,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  chastising 
ji.j.^  them  and  releasing  the  American  prisoners.  He  arrived  at  St.  Ann's  on  the  after- 
'"S-  noon  of  the  20th,  at  which  time  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen  taking 
the  American  prisoners  from  an  island  three  miles  distant,  toward  the  main  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Caughnawaga  Indians,' 
whom  Arnold  had  sent  to  the  hostile  savages  in  the  morning,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the 
prisoners,  and  threatening  them  with  extermination  if  any  more  murders  of  Americans  should 
be  perpetrated,  returned  with  an  answer  of  defiance.  The  Indians  sent  back  word  to  Ar 
nold  that  they  were  too  numerous  to  fear  him,  and  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  and  land,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Americans,  every  prisoner  should  be  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  Unmindful  of  this  threat,  Arnold  filled  his  boats  with  men,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  which  the  enemy  had  just  left.  Five  Americans,  naked  and  almost 
famished,  were  there,  and  informed  him  that  all  the  other  prisoners,  except  two  (who,  being 
uck,  -were  butchered),  had  been  taken  to  Quinze  Chiens,  four  miles  below.  Arnold,  with 
his  flotilla,  proceeded  thither.  The  enemy  opened  an  ineflectuai  fire  upon  them,  but  as  night 
MmM,     '"'^^  closing  in,  and  his  men  were  fatigued,  the  general  returned  to  St,  Ann's  and  called 


me. 


ft  council  of  war.      He  there  received  a  flag  from  the  British  commander,  accompa- 


nied by  Major  Sherburne,  giving  him  the  most  positive  assurances  that  if  he  persisted  i 
design  of  attacking  him,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  restrain  his  savages  from 
disencumbering  themselves  of  the  prisoners,  by  putting  them  to  death.  Major  Sherburne 
confirmed  the  information  that  a  massacre  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  Foster  also  de- 
manded  of  Arnold  an  agreement,  on  his  part,  to  a  proposed  cartel  which  Sherburne  and  the 
other  ofEceiB  had  been  compelled  to  sign.      This  agreement  covenanted  for  the  delivery  of 

'  (lordon,  ii.,  65. 

'  Stone,  in  hb  Life  of  Brant,  asserts  that  that  chief  used  his  best  endeavors  to  restrain  the  fury  of  (he  In- 
dians aEler  the  surrender  of  Sherburne.  Captain  M'Kinstry  (late  Colonel  M^KLnslry,  of  Livingston's  Manor, 
Columbia  county)  commanded  the  company,  on  ihat  occasion,  which  fought  most  obstinately  with  the  In- 
dians. Od  that  account  the  savages  had  delermineil  to  put  him  to  death  bj  the  torture,  and  had  made  prep- 
Brations  for  the  horrid  rite.  Brant  interposed,  and,  in  connection  with  some  humane  English  oflioera,  made 
up  a  parse  and  purchased  an  ox,  which  ihe  Indiaji?  roasted  for  their  carousal  inslead  of  the  prisoner.  Brant 
and  M'Kinslry  became  personal  friends,  and  the  chief  often  visited  the  latlcr  at  the  manor  after  the  war. — 
Lift  of  Brant,  i.,  155. 

^  The  Caughnawagas  called  themselves  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.  Many  of  them  were  wilh  (he 
Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  in  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  but  those  upon  the  Island 
of  Montreal  were  friendly  to  the  republicans,  A  remnant  of  ihe  tribe  now  inhabit  a  village  called  Caiigh- 
Dttwaga,  about  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  and  profess  Chrislianily.  They  have  a  handsome  church,  arc 
itldostrious,  temperate,  and  orderly,  and,  unlitie  others  of  the  Indian  tribes,  increase  rather  than  diminish  in 
population.  J  saw  several  of  them  in  Montreal  selling  their  ingenious  birch  bark  and  bead  work.  They 
are  quite  light,  having  doubtless  a  liberal  tincture  of  French  blood.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Iro- 
quois and  French. 
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exchange  for  the  Americana  nith  the  condition  that 
to  their  homes  and  not  again  take  up  arms  Four 
liec  as  hostages  till  the  exchange  should  be  effected 
such  an  agreement  hut  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
ja  laed  him  to  yield  to  the  terms  except  the  conditions 


Dlitaonorable  Conductofa  British  CnmrnaDder.        V 

an  equal  numher  of  British  soldiers  ir 

the  latter  should  immediately  return 

American  cnptams  were  (o  go  to  Qui 

Arnold  was  stronglv  averse  to  makino 

the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 

that  the  Americans  should  not  again  take  up  arms  ind  that  thiy  should  be  pledged  not  h 

give  any  information  bywords  writings  or  signs  prejudicial  to  his  majestys  service      Fob 

ter  waived  these  points    and  the  convention  was  signed  ' 

The  part  performed  by  Foster  m  coercing  the  Amencan  oiEcers  into  compliance  vith  his 
lemanda  hy  suspending  the  bloody  hatchet  of  the  Indians  ovtr  their  heads  was  thought  dis 
gra:,eful  an!  Congress  refusid  to  ratify  the  agreement  except  upon  "uch  terms  as  the  Bnt 
ish  government  would  never  assent  to  Although  '\\  ashington  abhorred  the  act  he  consid 
Bted  the  convention  binding  and  General  Howe  complained  of  tht;  bad  taith  ol  Congress 
The  Bntiah  govemment  however  indicated  its  appreciation  of  the  matter  by  letting  the 
waters  of  oblivion  flow  quietly  over  the  whole  transaction  The  priionen  were  hnally  re 
leased  by  General  Carleton   and  the  hostages  at  Quebec  were  sent  home  on  parole 

Arnold  with  his  detachment  returned  to  Montrtal  where  a  few  days  afterward  a  Com 
mittee  of  Congress  consisting  of  Franklin  Chase  and  Carroll  arrived  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  affairs  Their  mission  was  fruitless  for  all  hope  of  mainta  ning  a  foothold  m  Can 
ada  WIS  abandoned  by  the  mihtary  leaders  and  as  previously  noted  the  Americans  soon 
afterward  withdrew  entirely  Irom  the  province 

We  entered  the  lake  near  Grand  Island  above  Cedars  Rapids  and  passing  the  Rapids 
of  Coteau  dn  Lat  six  miles  above  the  latter  landed  at  a  pretty  little  \iUage  of  the  same 
name  Here  the  fet  Lawrenci,  expands  mto  one  of  those  broad  lakes  which  mark  its  course 
from  Ontario  to  the  gulf  It  is  called  Lake  St  Francis  and  is  forty  miles  long  and  in  some 
places  twelve  or  thirteen  broad  Beautiful  islands  covered  with  timber  and  luxuriant  shrub 
berj  are  scattered 
ov  or  its  bosom     "VVe 

passed  manyof  those       ~^^I^^^BB^^^^^^^^3F|^^^^^^        commerceol  that  ni 

ble  river      On  one 
of  the  small  islands 

on  the  northern  shore  opposite  the  district  ol  Glengiry  is  a  hugi^     ciirn     sixty  feet  high 
the  pinnacle  of  which  is  an  iron  cannon    from  wh  se  muzzle  a  flagstaff  is  projected      A 
spiral  pathway  leads  from  base  to  summit    sifficientl\ 
wide  for  a  person  to  pass  up  and  down  bj  it  m  safetj  1 

It  IS  built  oi  loose  stones  without  mortar  or  cement 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Glengarj  (who 
are  ohieflj  Scotch)  under  the  direction  ot  Colonel  Car 
niichael  reared  it  m  general  testimonj  of  their  lojall\ 
during  the  Canadian  rebellion  so  called  of  lb37— ft  anl 
m  especial  honor  of  Sir  John  Colborne  (now  Lord  hea 
ton)  who  was  the  commander  in  chief  tf  the  Biilish 
lorces  in  Canada  at  that  time  In  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  tradition  asserts  that  the  ancient 
cairns  were  built  each  person  in  the  district  man 
woman  and  child  capable  of  lifting  a  stone  went  to 
the  island  and  added  one  to  the  pile      We  pa=sed  &t 


floatingislan  ds — e\ 
tensive  raf):a  of  h 


—which  indicate 


'  Marshall,  Gordon,  Allen,  Sparks, 
'  Tbis  is  probably  the  only  s 


origin,  used  to  danole  Uie  conical  piles  of  sli 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  erected  b 
a  sepulchral  cWaoier.  Some  are  suppose) 
have  a  similar  appearance  wherever  found,  h 


of  the  kind  on  the  Ami 


frequently  found  upon  the  hills  of  Britain.  These  piles 
memorials  of  some  local  event,  while  others  assign  to  them 
lo  be  sacrificial,  like  the  tamedd  of  the  Welsh.  They  all 
ing  composed  of  loose  stones  piled  in  a  conieel  form. 
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so  Regis  and  its  ancisnl  Cburdi.       Pusage  of  Rapid).       Wiadniill  PpinI  and  OgdeOHburgh.       Loyalty  of  a  Bridih  Veanc. 

Regis,'  the  first  village  opon  the  St,  Lawrence  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
about  Hunset,  and  before  the  twilight  had  entirely  faded  we  were  again  out  of  the  river  and 
in  the  Cornwall  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  the  swift  rapids,  call- 
ed the  Long  Sault,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  We  passed  the  Du  Platte  Rapids  in  the 
night,  and  at  dawn  entered  the  Gallapes  or  Galoose  Rapids,  nine  miles  below  Ogdensburgh. 
These  are  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  upward  passage 
of  vessels.  The  channel  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  very  near  the  southern  shore.  With 
three  men  at  the  tiller-wheel,  and  a  full  head  of  steam,  our  goodly  "  Queen"  came  up  to  the 
most  rapid  and  intricate  part,  where,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  an  inch  of  progress  was  made,  and  we  were  more  than  half  an  hour  in  malting  the 
mile  and  a  half.  The  usual  time  occupied  in  going  down  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Montreal 
by  steam-boat  is  nine  hours.  On  account  of  rapids  and  currents,  and  the  canal  navigation, 
the  voyage  up  occupies  about  seventeen  hours. 

We  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  reflected  from  the  spires  at  Prescott  and 
Ogdensburgh,  flourishing  villages,  which  flank  the  St,  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  AW  its  nu- 
merous rapids.  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  close  by,  and  aa  we  passed  the 
famous  cape  we  were  edified  with  a  running  commentary  on  the  beneficence  of  monarchy 
and  the  horrors  of  republicanism,  from  an  old  officer  of  a  British  corps  of  marine  engineers, 
who,  with  his  daughter,  was  a  passenger  from  Montreal.  He  had  amused  me  for  an  hour 
the  evening  previous,  after  passing  St,  Regis,  by  a  relation  of  his  personal  adventures  in  that 
vicinity  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  He  then  commanded  a  gun- boat  with  eighty 
men ;  and  he  boasted,  with  much  warmth  and  satisfaction,  of  the  terrible  manner  iu  which 
he  galled  the  Yankees  with  "  grape  and  eannister"  at  the  time  of  the  engagements  at  Chrys- 
ler's Farm,  Williirasburgh,  and  near  St,  Regis.  He  was  bubbling  over  with  loyalty,  and 
became  rabid  at  the  mere  mention  ai  annexation.  His  head  was  white  with  the  bleaching 
of  ttireeseore  and  ten  years.  Great  experierioe  and  extensive  practical  knowledge,  with  frank- 
ness and  volubility  in  conversation,  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  we  much 
regretted  parting  with  him  and  his  amiable  daughter  at  Kingston, 

I  called  Wind-mill  Point  a  "  famous  cape,"  Its  notoriety  is  very  youthful,  yet  its  history 
is  one  of  those  epitomes  of  progress  worth  noticing,  which  make  up  the  movements  of  the 
nations.  It  was  here  that  the  Canada  patriots  (so  called)  in  1837  took  post  with  a  view 
of  attacking  Fort  Wellington,  a  small  fortification  between  the  point  and  Prescott,     There 

'  St,  Repfis  is  an  old  Indian  village,  and  contains  a  small  Roiaan  Catholic  Church,  built  about  the  year 
1700,  When  completed,  the  priest  informed  the  Indians  that  a  bell  was  highly  imporlant  to  their  worship, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  collect  furs  sufficient  to  purchase  one.  They  obeyed,  and  the  money  was  sent  lo 
France  for  the  purpose.  The  French  and  English  were  ihen  at  war.  The  t>ell  was  shipped,  but  the  ves- 
sel that  conveyed  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  taken  into  Salem,  in  the  fall  of  1 703.  The 
bell  was  purchased  for  a  small  church  at  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  pastor  of  which  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams.  The  priest  of  St.  Regis  heard  of  the  destination  of  his  bell,  and,  as  the  Governor  of 
Canada  was  about  to  send  an  expedition,  under  Major  Ronvilte,  against  the  colonies  of  New  England,  he 
exhorted  the  Indians  to  accompany  him  and  get  possession  of  it.  Ronville,  with  SOO  French  and  142  In- 
dians, arrived  near  Deerfleld  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704.  Daring  the  night  they  attacked 
the  unsospeoling  villagers,  killed  47,  and  made  1 12  prisoners.  The  latter,  among  whom  were  the  pastor 
and  a  part  of  his  family,  were  taken  to  Canada,  The  only  house  lelt  standing  was  that  of 
Captain  Sheldon,  which  the  assailants  themselves  occupied  in  securing  their  prisoners.  It 
is  still  standing,  nsar  the  center  of  the  village,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  The 
bell  was  conveyed  in,  triumph  through  the  forest  to  Lake  Champiain,  to  the  spot  where  Bur- 
lington now  stands,  and  there  (hey  buried  it  with  the  benedictions  of  Father  Nicolas,  the 
priest  of  Si.  Regis,  who  accompanied  them.  Thus  far  they  had  carried  it,  by  means  of  tim- 
ber, upon  their  shoulders.  They  hastened  home,  and  returned  in  early  spring  with  oxen  Sheldon 
and  sled  to  convey  the  sacred  bell,  now  doubly  hallowed  in  their  minds,  to  its  destination.  IlQuai, 
The  Indians  of  the  village  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  powerful  was  the  im- 
pression npon  their  minds  when  its  deep  tones,  louder  and  louder,  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest  as  it  ap- 
proached their  viltage  at  evening,  suspended  upon  a  cross  piece  of  limber,  and  rung  continually  by  the  de- 
lighted carriers.  ]t  was  hung  in  the  steeple  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  there  it  remains.  The  polished 
tin  that  covers  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  was  glittering  in  the  last  raya  of  the  evening  sun  as  we  passed 
far  away  on  the  northern  shore. 
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The  "Fatilola"  of  1B3T.     Frepsratiani  for  ■  Baate.     Fort  WelliDgtud.     BbIUr  al  Wind-tniLI  Point.     I>ef«it  of  the  ■-  PiCrlola." 

were  Beveral  stoue  buildings  and  a  strong  stone  wind-mill  on  the  point.  These  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  insurgents  toward  noon  on  the  12th  of  November,  1838.  They  num- 
bered about  two  hundred,  many  of  them  being  from  our  frontier  towns.  They  came  in  two 
schooners,  which  were  towed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  steamer  United  States,  the  cap- 
tain (Van  Cleve)  supposing  them  to  be,  as  represented  by  a  passenger,  iaden  with  merchand- 
ise. As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  character  of  the  vessels,  he  resolved  to  go  no  further, 
and  stopped  at  Motristown,  ten  miles  above  Ogdenaburgh,  The  schooners'  lines  were  cast, 
and  the  next  morning,  filled  with  aimed  men,  they  were  at  anchor  between  Ogdensburgh 
and  Presoott.  The  insurgents  landed  at  Wind-mill  Point,  and  commenced  fortifying  their 
position.  Recruits  from  our  shores  swelled  their  ranks  for  the  first  twelve  hours  after  their 
landing.  Ogdensburgh  and  Prescott  were  in  great  commotion,  and  before  night  not  a  living 
being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  place,  for  there  would  evidently  be  the  battle-field. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  at  Fort  Wellington  to  dislodge  the  patriots,  and  a 
British  armed  steam-boat,  lying  at  Prescott,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  garrison.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  steam-boat  Telegraph  arrived,  having  on  board  Colonel  Worth,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  two  companies  of  troops,  with  a  marshal,  to  maintain  neutrality. 
Early  nest  morning  two  armed  British  steamers  arrived  with  troops,  and  an  assault  was 
commenced  upon  the  patriots  by  throwing 
lomba  upon  the  houses  and  the  mill  The 
field  pieces  of  their  batterj  on  shore  returned 
the  fire  and  after  a  fight  of  an  hour  the  Brit 
ish  were  driven  back  into  the  fort  with  the  loss 
of  about  one  hundred  men  killed  and  many 
wounded  Many  of  the  patriots  had  fled  m 
the  morning  and  when  the  action  commenced 
there  were  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
left  on  the  point  while  the  goiernment  troops 
amounted  to  more  than  "i^  hundred  The 
insurgents  lost  five  men  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded  The  ne\:t  day  they  sent  out  a  flig  but  the  bearer  was  shot  On  the  15th  the 
British  received  a  re  enforcem(,nt  of  four  hundred  regulars,  with  cannon  and  gun  boats  The 
patriots  were  also  re-enforced,  and  numbered  more  than  two  hundred.  The  government 
troops,  with  volunteers  from  Kingston,  in  all  about  two  thousand  men,  surrounded  the  pa- 
triots by  land  and  water,  and  kept  up  a  continual  cannonading  until  the  evening  of  the  1 6th, 
when  the  latter  surrendered.  A  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  mill,  and  three  or  four 
others  were  sent  out  by  the  patriots,  but  the  bearers  were  shot  down.'  Indeed,  there  seemed 
,  to  be  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  give  quarter.  The  dwellings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wind-mill  were  burned,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  number  of  the  patriots 
were  consumed  in  one  of  them,  which  stood  upon  the  beach.  Other  buildings  have  been 
burned  since,  and  their  blackened  ruins,  with  the  wind-mill,  battered  by  cannon-balls,  stand 
there  now,  gloomy  mementoes  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  sever  the  chains  of  colonial  vassalage. 
According  to  Theller,  thirty-six:  patriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  ninety  were  made 
prisoners.  The  British  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twenty  ofiicers  killed,  among  whom 
was  Captain  Drummond.  The  commancler  of  the  insurgents  was  a  young  Pole,  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  named  Von  Schouitz,  who,  with  ten  others,  was  hung,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  was  banished  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

At  Ogdensburgh  we  left  the  British  Queen,  and  went  on  board  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
bound  for  Oswego.     Having  an  hour  to  pass  before  her  departure,  we  employed  it  in  a  pleas- 

'  This  view  was  sketched  from  the  steam-boat,  when  a  little  below  the  wind-mill,  looking  west-iiorth- 
wesl.  The  mill  is  a  ationg  stone  stmoture,  and  answered  a  very  good  purpose  for  a  fort  or  blocfc-honse, 
Its  narrow  windows  ware  used  by  the  patriots  as  loop-holea  for  their  muskets  doting  die  action. 

>  See  "  Theller's  Canada  in  1837-8," 
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The  OivegitcMe.  Old  French  Fort  >t  Ogdeaibargh.  Putaim'i  Feiu,  TeMdmoDj  of  HigUirj. 

oat  ramble  through  the  town  and  along  the  hanka  of  the  dark  Oswegatchie.  It  was  Sab- 
bath morning,  and  all  was  quiet  in  that  pleasant  village.  We  traversed  the  high  banks  of 
the  stream,  along  its  majestic  course  from  the  bridge  to  the  dam,  about  half  a  mile.  The 
declivity  of  the  bank  is  atudded  with  oaks,  sycamores,  and  pines,  and  lofty  trees  shade  the 
■pleasant  pathway  the  whole  distance,  making  it  a  delightful  promenade  either  at  hot  noon 
or  in  the  evening  twilight.  The  wafer  is  of  an  amber  color  when  not  turbid,  and  from  this 
one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Black  Lake,  derives  its  name. 

Ogdensburgh  is  neat  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  generally  known  as  Fart  Osiaegalchie, 
but  on  their  maps,  as  early  as  1740,  it  is  called  Fort  Presentation,  and  sometimes  La  Gal' 
lette.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  the  French  during  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1760,  while  they  were  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack 
Moutreal.  It  is  related  that  Putnam,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  performed  one  of  his  daring 
and  original  feats  here,  in  the  attack  upon  the  fort  and  upon  the  two  armed  vessels  that  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  River.  Humphreys  says  that  he  undertook,  with  one  thou- 
sand men  in  fifty  bateaux,  to  capture  the  vessels  by  boarding.  With  beetle  and  wedges,  ho 
proceeded  to  secure  the  rudders,  to  disable  the  vessels  and  prevent  them  from  bringing  their 
broadsides  lo  bear,  and  then  to  make  a  furious  attack  upon  and  board  them.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  panic-struck,  forced  the  commander  to  surrender, 
and  the  other  vessel  was  run  ashore.  The  fort  was  the  next  object  of  solicitude.  With  the 
permission  of  Amherst,  Putnam  caused  a  number  of  boats  to  be  prepared  with  musket-proof 
fascines'  along  the  sides,  bo  as  to  form  a  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  fort  wag 
defended  by  an  abatis  overhanging  the  water  ;  and,  to  overcome  such  a  formidable  obatacie, 
he  caused  a  broad  plank,  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  be  attached  to  the  bow  of  each  boat,  so 
that  it  might  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  This  was  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  pro- 
jecting abatis,  on  which  the  besiegers  might  pass  to  the  attack  on  the  fort.  As  soon  as  the 
boats,  thus  strangely  equipped,  began  to  move  toward  the  fort,  the  alarmed  garrison,  unused 
to  such  martial  enginery,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

These  tales,  like  many  others  of  which  Putnam  is  the  reputed  hero,  partake  somewhat  of 
the  marvelous,  and  in  this  instance  rather  conflict  with  cotemporary  history  as  well  as  prob- 
ability. Colonel  Mante,  who  was  intimate  with  Rogers  and  Putnam,  says  that  one  of  the 
vessels  was  grounded  before  the  attack,  and  that  an  action  oi  four  hours  occurred  with  the 
other.  He  also  says  that  '■  the  general  ordered  the  vessels  [of  the  English]  to  fall  down  the 
stream,  post  themselves  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible,  and  man  their  tops  well,  in  order  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  making  use  of  their  guns,  while  the  grenadiers  rowed 
in  with  their  broadswords  and  tomahawks,  fascines  and  scaling-ladders,  under  cover  of  the 
Jight  infantry,  who  were  to  fire  into  the  embrasures.'"  He  says  nothing  about  Putnam's 
project  or  the  "  planks,"  Dr.  Trumbull  says,  "  The  general,  receiving  intelligence  that  one 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  was  aground  and  disabled,  and  that  another  lay  ofi*  La  G-allette,  de- 
termined, with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  go  down  the  river  and  attack  Oswegatchie  and  Isle 
Royal.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  row-galleys  fell  in  with  the  French  stoop  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Broquirie,  who,  after  a  smart  engagement,  surrendered  to  the  En- 
glish galleys By'the  23d  two  batteries  were  opened  against  the  fort,  and  it  was 

cannonaded  by  them  in  concert  with  the  row-galleys  in  the  river.  M.  Ponchaut,  the  com- 
mander, beat  a  parley,  and  surrendered  the  fort  on  terms  of  capitulation.'"  From  personal 
observation  of  the  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  plank  twenty  feet  long  could  hardly 
have  reached  the  abatis  from  the  water,  even  in  a  perpendicular  position,  unless  the  altitude 
of  the  shores  was  leas  then  than  now.  Very  possibly  the  ingenious  idea  of  wedging  up  the 
rudders  of  the  vessels  and  of  scaling  the  outworks  of  the  fort  was  conceived  by  the  fertile 

'  Fascines,  from  the  Latin  iasciati,fagol,  is  a  t^rm  used  in  fortiflcations  to  denote  bundles  of  fagots,  ttvigs, 
or  branches  o[  trees,  which,  being  mixed  with  earth,  are  used  for  filling  up  ditches,  forming  parapets,  &c. 

'  History  of  the  Late  War  in  North  America,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Mante,  major  of  a  brigade  in  the  cam- 
paign of  176*  ;  London,  1772. 

"  History  of  Connecticut  from  1630  to  1764,  by  Benjamin  Trarabnll,  D.D. 
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mind  of  Putnam,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  strong  points  upon  which  the  reputation  of  the  gen- 
eral for  skill  and  bravery  rests,  for  it  must  have  been  a  failure  if  attempted.  One  thing  is 
certain — Fort  Oswegatchie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  that  lime,  after  a  pretty 
warm  engagement.  Lieutenant-colonel  Massey,  with  the  grenadiers,  took  posBession  of  the 
fort,  the  garrison  were  sent  to  New  York,  and  the  post  was  named  by  Amherst  Fort  Will- 
iam Augustus. 

Ogdenabiirgh  was  a  place  of  considerabl     mp  rta  n  a  m  1  ary  point  of  view,  during 

our  war  with  England,  begun  in  1812.  Lj  n  d  ly  opp  a  Canadian  village  (Prea- 
cott)  and  a  military  post,  it  was  among    he  ea  1  f   h     p    n  s  of  attack  from  Canada. 

As  early  as  the  3d  of  October,  1812,  it  wa  a  aul  d  by  he  n  my.  General  Jacob  Brown, 
with  four  hundred  Americans,  command  d  h  n  p  s  n  On  Sunday,  the  4th,  the  Brit- 
ish, one  thousand  in  number,  in  forty  boa  s  apj  a  h  d  to 
engagement,  they  were  repulsed.  Anothe  a  a  k  wa  pla 
lowing  it  was  carried  into  eiiect.     On  th  f  ha  n   n  1 

red  strong,  attacked  it  in  two  columns,  and,  alter  an  hour  of  hard  fighting,  drove  Captain 
Forsyth  and  his  troops  out  of  the  place  as  far  as  Black  Lake,  and  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage.    The  Americans  lost  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  British  about  sixty. 

We  can  not  stay  longer  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Oswegatchie,  for  the  signal-bell  for 
departure  is  ringing  merrily  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 


e  town,  but,  after  a  sharp 
I  n  d   and  in  February  fol- 
1    British,  twelve  hund- 
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'■  Billows  !  there's  not  a  wave  !  the  waters  spread 
One  broad,  unbroken  mirror ;  all  around 
la  hush'd  to  silence — silence  so  profound 
That  a  bird's  carol,  or  an  arrow  sped 
Into  the  distance,  would,  lite  'larum-bell, 
Jar  the  deep  stillness  and  dissolve  the  spell." 

CALM,  sweetly  consonant  with  ideas  of  Sabbath  rest,  was  upon  the  main, 
,  r  • ,  the  islands,  and  the  river,  and  all  the  day  long-  not  a  breath  of  air  rippled 
ft  i  the  silent-flowing  but  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  We  passed  the  j^^g^n  js, 
morning  in  alternately  viewing  the  ever-changing  Bceiie  as  our  ^^*^- 
■  vessel  sped  toward  Ontario,  and  in  perusing  Burke's  "Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful."  I  never  read  that  charming  production  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  then,  for  iliuatrative  examples  were  on  every  side.  And  when,  to- 
ward noon,  our  course  was  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  propriety  of  his 
^  citation  of  the  stars  as  an  example,  by  their  number  and  confusion,  of  the  cause 
of  the  idea  of  sublimity  was  forcibly  illustrated.  "  The  apparent  disorder,"  he 
f  says,  "  augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appearance  of  care  is  highly  contrary  to 
'  our  idea  of  magnificence."  So  with  these  islands.  They  fill  the  St.  Lawrence 
through  nearly  sixty  miles  of  its  courste,  commencing  fifteen  miles  below  Kingston,  and  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  eighteen  miles  in  length.  Some  are  mere  syenite  rocks,  bearing 
sufficient  alluvium  to  produce  cedar,  spruce,  and  pine  shrubs,  which  seldom  grow  to  the  dig- 
nity of  ft  tree  ;  while  others  were  beautifully  fringed  with  luxuriant  grass  and  shaded  by  lofty 
trees.  A  few  of  the  larger  are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  They  are  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  in  number.  Viewed  separately,  they  present  nothing  remarkable ;  but  scat- 
tered, as  Ihey  are,  so  profusely  and  in  such  disorder  over  the  bosom  of  the  river,  their  feat- 
ures constantly  changing  as  we  made  our  rapid  way  among  them,  an  idea  of  magnificence 
and  sublimity  involuntarily  possessed  the  mind,  and  wooed  our  attention  from  the  tuition  of 
books  to  that  of  nature. 

We  reached  Kingston,  tipper  Canada,  at  about  four  o'clock,  where  we  remained  until 
nearly  sunset.  This  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
its  commercial  position  is  valuable  and  important.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  and  is  now  a  British  military  post.  It  seems  strongly  fortified,  and  completely  com- 
mands, by  its  military  works,  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Ontario.  A  strong 
bomb-proof  round  tower  stands  upon  Cedar  Island,  just  below  the 
.^-  city.     Similar  structures  guard  the  portals  of  Fort  Henry,  the 

open  space  hetween  the  city  and  the  fort,  and  one  is  a  huge  sentinel 
in  the  harbor,  directly  in  front  of  the  magnificent  market-housp 
that  fronts  upon  the  quay.  They  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
the  hollow  buttresses  are  pierced  for  musketry.  A  flourishing  In- 
dian settlement,  called  Candaragui,  was  upon  the  site  of  Kings- 
ton when  first  discovered  by  the  French,  and  traces  of  the  build- 
er's art,  evidently  older  than  the  fortifications  of  the  whites,  have 
been  discovered.  I  was  informed  by  a  resident  at  Kingston,  whom  I  met  at  Quebec,  that 
while  excavating  to  form  a  terrace  near  his  residence,  a  few  months  previous,  his  workmen 
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struck  the  stump  of  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  upoa  removing  it,  a  stone  wall,  reg- 
ularly laid,  was  found  beneath  it. 

This  spot,  known  as  Fort  Frontenac.  was  a  place  of  much  importance  during  the  inter- 
colonial wars  of  the  last  century.  It  was  first  a  fur  trading  and  missionary  station  of  the 
Quebec  colony.  In  1 673,  Count  Louis  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  erected  a  fort  there 
and  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  for  eighty  years  it  was  one  of  the  str  ng  t  military  posts  in 
America.     It  was  from  this  po  F  M  (  h    p     onage  of  Fronte- 

nac) and  other  missionaries  took  p  p  he  Far  West,  am? 

here  provisions  and  stores  were  k  p  h      m  J        g     s  establishments 

upon  the  great  lakes.      Fort  F  m       d       posses  F    nch  until  1758, 

when  Colonel  Bradstreet,'  with  m  m         h   fi    p  f  New  York  and 

New  England,  captured  it.     A  d  A  m        at  TJconderoga, 

Colonel  Bradstreet  solicited  and  ed  p  d  h         p    ition.     He  trav- 

ersed the  wilderness  to  Oswego,     h       h     mb       d        h  se  d    prepared  for  him, 

descended  the  lake,  and  sudde  P       d  F  Th    w    k  garrison,  over- 

whelmed by  numbers,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  commander  of  the  fort  was  ex- 
changed for  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  then  a  prisoner  in  Canada. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  to  keep  the  post,  Bradstreet  and  his  troops  returned  and  aided 
in  building  Fort  Stanwix,  upon  the  Mohawk,  at  the  portage  between  that  river  and  Wood 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Oneida  Lake.  Among  his  oiBcers  were,  Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  of 
Ulster  county.  New  York  ;  Major  Nathaniel  WoodhuU,  who  fell  on  Long  Island  in  1776  ; 
and  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany,  and  Lieuteihtnt  Marinus  Willett,  of  New  York,  who 
were  afterward  colonels  in  the  New  York  Revolutionary  line.' 

We  did  not  land  at  Kingston,  for  the  tarrying  time  of  the  boat  was  uncertain.  It  was 
nearly  sunset  when  we  left,  and  we  passed  the  southern  extremity  of  Gage  Island  just  in 
time  to  see  its  last  rays  sparkling  upon  the  tree-tops  on  Amherst  Island,  in  the  far  distance. 
Ontario,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  unruffled,  and  the  evening  voyage  between  Kingston 
and  Sackelt's  Harbor  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  rendered  so  chiefly  by  a  cool  breeze,  cush- 
ioned seats,  agreeable  company,  and  the  anticipations  of  meeting  dear  frienJs  at  Oswego  the 
next  morning.  We  landed  there  a  little  after  daybreak,  and  tarried  three  days  before  start- 
ing for  the  "  Niagara  frontier," 

Oswego  is  beautifully  situated  upon  Lake  Ontario,  on  each  side  of  the  Onondaga  or  Os- 
wego River,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  through  which  flow  the  waters  of  eight  considerable 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  New  York — the  Canandagua,  Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco, 
Skaneateles,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  with  their  numerous  little  tributaries — and  drains  a 
surface  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  Beautifully  significant  are  the  Indian 
names  of  Oswego  and  Ontario — rapid  tcatr,r  and  pretty  lake — for  the  river  comes  foaming 

'  John  Bradstreet  was  «.  native  of  England.  He  was  Lieutenanl-governor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
in  1746,  anil  ten  years  afterward  acoompaniod  the  expeditions  against  the  French  on  the  frontier  of  New 
York.  In  1756  he  was  commissary  general,  and  engaged  in  keeping  up  a  communication  between  Albany 
and  Oswego.  He  had  charge  of  boala  that  carried  provisions,  and  so  muoh  were  they  annoyed  bf  the  In- 
dians in  the  French  service,  while  passing  down  the  Onondaga  or  Oswego  River,  that  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  bravery  to  defend  them.  A  small  stockade  fort  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Ranie 
was  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  power,  in  the  open  forest,  for 
protection.  He  had  a  severe  engagement  near  the  margin  of  Oneida  Lake,  wilh  a  large  war  party  of  sav. 
ages,  bnt  gained  a  victory,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  dead  Upon  the  field.  His  own  loss 
was  about  thirty.  His  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  in  1T5S,  put  into  the  possession  of  the  English  Che  fort, 
nine  armed  vessels,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1764  he  was  employed  against  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Ontario,  and 
at  Presque  Isle  he  compelled  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  other  tribes  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  He 
was  appointed  major  general  in  1772,  and  died  at  New  York,  October  21sl,  1774. 

'  The  captains  of  the  New  York  troops  engaged  in  this  expedition  were,  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  West  Chcs- 
ter  ;  Peter  Dubois,  of  New  York ;  Samuel  Biadgely  and  William  Humphrey,  of  Dutoheaa  ;  Daniel  Wright 
and  Richard  Howlel,  of  Queens;  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  of  Richmond;  Ebenezer  Sealy,  of  Ulster;  and 
Peter  Yates  and  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany. 
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down  broad  rapids  several  miles  before  it  expanda  into  the  batbor  and  niinglcB  its  flood  with 
the  blue  waters  of  Ontario.  Its  hydraulic  power,  its  commercial  position  relative  to  Can- 
ada snd  the  great  West  of  our  own  dominion,  and  the  heaUhfulnees  of  its  climate,  mark  out 
Oiwego  for  a  busy  and  populous  city.  These  advantages  of  locality  were  early  perceived 
by  the  English,  and  were  probably  not  entirely  overlooked  by  the  French.  But  military 
occupation,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  wide  the  overshadowing  wings  of  empire,  through 
the  two-fold  influences  of  religion  and  traffic,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  design  of  the  French 
in  planting  small  colonies  at  commanding  points. 

As  early  as  July,  1 696,  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Five  Nations  in  New  York,'  and  Oswego  was  made  his  place  of  rendezvous.  There  he 
built  a  small  stockade  ibrt  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  then  proceeded  with  fifty  men 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Onondaga  Valtey.  The  Indians  fled  before  him,  but  upon  the 
shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  near  the  present  Salina,  they  left  their  emblem  of  defiance — two 
bundles  of  rushes  suspended  from  a  branch.  The  governor  returned  to  Oswego,  and  sailed 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  without  accomplishing  any  good  for  himself  or  harm  to  the  Indians,  ex- 
cept burning  their  dwellings  when  they  fled  from  them.  Three  years  previously,  Frontenac, 
by  another  route,  fell  upon  the  Indiana  on  the  Mohawk,  near  Schenectady,  slew  many,  and 
took  about  three  hundred  prisoners. 

These  expeditions  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the  French  to  confine  the 
Engiish,  now  pushing  into  the  wilderness  in  all  directions,  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  ;  but 
their  forts  on  the  lakes  and  upon  the  Ohio,  and  their  extensive  alliances  with  Indian  tribes, 
could  not  repress  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  gain  which  marked  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. The  great  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York  remained  for  a  long  time 
the  fast  friends  and  allies  of  the  English,  none  but  the  Caughnawagas,  as  the  French  Jes- 
uits termed  their  converts  of  the  confederacy,  lifting  the  hatchet  against  them.  Protected 
by  these  friendly  savages,  trading  posts  were  founded,  and  these  in  turn  became  military  es- 
tablishments. In  1722,  Governor  Burnet,  of  New  York  (son  of  the  celebrated  English  bishop 
of  that  name),  established  a  trading  house  at  Oswego.  His  object  seemed  to  be  political 
rather  than  commercial,  for  he  desired  to  gain  a  foothold  there,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  com- 
mand Lake  Ontario.  He  had  been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  "  to  extend  with  caution  the  English  settlements  as  far  as  possible,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  obtaining  an  arrangement  of  general  boundaries."  Acting  under  this  advice 
and  the  promptings  of  his  own  clear  judgment,  he  planted  the  English  standard,  for  the  first 
lime,  upon  the  great  lakes,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  Oneidas  and  Senecas  (who  disliked  to  see  fortresses  rising  in  their  neighbor- 
hood), he  built  and  armed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  small  fort  at  Oswego  in  1727.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  strongly  fortified  their  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
Hiver,  and  thus  outflanked  the  English  so  far  as  the  lake  was  concerned.  Beauhamois, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  ordered  Burnet  to  desist.  Burnet  defied,  the  Frenchman  threaten- 
ed, but,  after  blustering  for  a  while,  the  latter,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  took  possession 
of  Crown  Point  and  built  Fort  St.  Frederic  there.  From  that  time  until  1755,  the  En- 
glish had  undisturbed  possession  of  Burnet's  fort,  and  kept  it  garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant  and 
twenty-five  men. 

I  am  indebted  to  E.  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  for  much  local  information  concerning 
that  city  and  neighborhood,  He  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  the  manuscript  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  before  a  literary  society  there,  and  from  it  I  gleaned  a  description  of  the  trad- 
ing-house and  fort  erected  by  Governor  Burnet.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  forty  feet  above  the  water.  The  bank,  composed 
of  rock  and  hard-pan,  was  almost  perpendicular.  The  building  was  of  stone,  and  about 
ninety  feet  square.     The  eastern  end  was  circular.     It  was  provided  with  port-holes  and  a 
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a  flight  of  Btone  steps  (see  engraving),  the 
romama  of  which  have  been  visihle 
within  a  few  jears  The  earth  em- 
bankments of  the  fort,  with  its  ditch 
and  pahsadcs  ^ve^e  about  two  hund* 
red  feet  west  of  the  building,  upon 
higher  ground  ind  traces  of  these 
might  be  seen  until  the  late  growth 
ol  the  city  obliterated  them.  The 
bluff  on  which  the  trading-houae  and 
fort  rested  has  been  leveled  in  filling 
in  the  basm  for  the  construction  of 

While  Braddock  mas  making  his  fatal  march  against  Fort  Duquesne  at  the  junction  gf 
the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  m  1755  Governor  Shirley  of  Massdchusetts  with  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  composed  of  provincials  and  Indmni  was  on  (he  march 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  making  attacks  simultaneouslj  upon  Niagara  and 
Frontenac.  His  march  through  the  wilderness  ■was  perilous  and  fatiguing  and  when  he  at 
rived  at  Oswego  in  August,  his  troops  were  reduced  bj  sickness  and  dispirited  bj  the 
intelligence  of  Braddock's  defeat.  But  Shirley,  who  succeeded  Braddock  in  the  chief 
command,  was  not  disheartened.  He  strengthened  Osw  ego  by  ererting  tv.  n  other  lorts  %  one 
westward  of  old  Fort  Oswego,  called  New  Fort,  one  hund 
red  and  seventy  feet  square,  with  bastions  and  a  rampart 
of  earth  and  stones  ;  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basin,  four  hundred  and  seventy  yards  distant  from  the  old 
fort.  The  east  fortification,  called  Fort  Ontario,  was  built 
of  logs  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
eight  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  outer  walls 
were  fourteen  feet  high.  Around  it  was  a  ditch  fourteen 
feet  wide  and  ten  deep,  and  within  were  barracks  for  three 
hundred  men.  It  was  intended  to  mount  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  fort  was  on  a  commanding  site,  the  perpen- 
dicular bank  being  higher  than  that  upon  the  west  side." 

Shirley  built  vessels  and  made  other  great  preparations  fouts  xt  Oswkoo. 

at  Oswego  to  proceed  against  Niagara.  He  constructed  and  equipped  a  sloop  and  schooner 
of  sixty  tons  each,  two  row-galleys  of  twenty  tons  each,  and  eight  whale-boats,  each  capable 
of  carrying  sixteen  men.  His  views  were  promptly  seconded  by  the  New  York  Assembly. 
That  body  had  already  voted  eight  thousand  pounds  toward  the  enlistment  of  two  thousand 
men  in  Connecticut,  and  raised  four  hundred  men  of  their  own  in  addition  to  their  eight 
hundred  then  in  the  field.  Shirley  was  also  directed  to  complete  the  forts,  and  prepare  for 
building  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  large  class,  to  mount  ten  six  pounders  besides  swivels,  two 
more  row-galleys,  and  one  hundred  whale-boats.  But  heavy  rains  delayed  his  embarkation 
BO  long,  that  winter  approached,  and  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  He 
left  seven  hundred  men  in  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  returned  to  Albany,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  were  disbanded.  Additional  fortifications,  to  complete  the  works,  were  made  to 
the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  stronger  outworks  were  added  to  Fort  Ontario. 

'  This  view  is  looking  north  toward  the  lake,  II  is  n  reduced  copy  of  Ihe  frontispiece  to  Smith's  History 
of  New  York,  first  edition,  London,  1757,  anJ  represents  the  encampment  of  Shirley  there  at  that  lima, 

*  Smith's  Hitlory  of  Neu  York;  Clarke's  MS. 

'  There  are  but  few  troees  left  of  old  Fort  Ontario.  The  light-house  that  stood  upun  the  bluff  between 
the  old  fort  and  the  present  Fort  Oswego  is  removed,  and  another  substantial  one  is  erected  upon  the  left 
pier,  in  front  of  the  harbor.  The  city,  on  the  east,  is  now  fast  crowding  upon  tbe  raTeUns  of  Fort 
Oswego. 
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The  rema  ns  of  the  rampartB  aod  d  tches  of  the  Ntw  Fort  are  now  qu  te  pron     ent  at  the 
juncl  ou  ol  )\Iontcalm  and  Van  B  re  i  Streets      Tl  e  annexed  engra    ng   s  a  v  ew  of  the 
appearance  of  these  rema  ns  when  I     xupiit, 
VBted    then        The        ev     s    fron  t«8 

Montcalm  Street  look  g  north  toward  the 
lake  The  n  ounda  11  d  d  tch  ■were  covered 
n  th  a  green  e  fard  and  decayed  etumps  of 
trees  three  feet  n  d  ameter  \  ere  upon  the 
former  The  fort  had  bee  aba  do  ed  about 
nety  years  (for  Fort  O  tar  o  beca  e  the 
m  nfurtficat  on  after  no'i)  a  d  therefore 
those  large  trees  must  ha  t,  bee  1  produced 
I01M.BSOF   NtwFo  »..  0  vth     tlattm 

^  ^h  ley  made  v  goro  s  preparat  ons  at  Al 

banj  to  re  enlorce  Os  vego  the  foUovnng  s.pr  g  for  the  Marqu  s  de  Montcalm  an 
enterp  b  ng  anl  experienced  con  mander  was  goverior  of  Canada  and  offena  ve 
operal  ona  on  the  part  oi  the  French  were  cerla  nly  expected  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  ap- 
po  ited  c  ra  n  ssary  ge  eral  and  aided  by  Capta  1  (after  vard  O-eneral)  PI  1  p  ^  h  lylei  for 
warded  large  quantities  of  provisions  to  Oswego.  William  Alexander,  afterward  Lord  bter- 
Ung,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  Shirley's  secretary.  Early  in  the  spring  an  army  of 
Mve#  thousand  men,  under  General  Winslow,  was  at  Albany,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
commander-in-chiefj  Lord  Loudon.  His  procrastination,  which  defeated  all  the  plans  for  the 
seagon's  campaign,  was  fatal  in  this  instance.  He  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  summer. 
In  the  mean  while  the  French,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  under  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, came  up  the  lake  from  Fort  Frontenac,  and  landed  stealthily  behind  a  heavily- wooded 
cape  (now  called  Four-mile  Point),  a  few  miles  below  Oswego.  Montcalm  was  there  nearly 
two  days  before  the  fact  was  known  to  the  garrison.  He  had  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  was  about  commencing  a  march  through  the  forest,  to  take  Fort  Ontario  by  sur- 
prise, when  he  was  discovered  by  the  English.  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  ordered  a  brigantine  to  cruise  eastward,  and  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
approach  the  fort  by  water.  The  next  day  a  heavy  gale  drove  the  brigantine  ashore,  and 
while  she  was  thus  disabled,  the  French  transported  their  cannon,  unmolested,  to  within  two 
rniles  of  the  fort.  One  or  two  other  small  vessels  were  sent  out  to  annoy  them,  but 
"^  '  the  heavy  guns  of  the  French  drove  them  back  to  the  harbor.  The  enemy  pressed 
steadily  forward  through  the  woods,  and  toward  noon  of  thtt  same  day  invested  the  fort  with 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  ranging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounders,  several  large  brass 
pounders  and  hoyets,  and  about  five  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  Canadians  and 
j„i_  g  Indians.  Some  of  this  artillery  was  taken  from  the  English  when  Braddock  was  de- 
1755.  feated.  The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  numbered  only  one  thousand  four  himd- 
red,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  were  withdrawn  to  the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to 
strengthen  it,  and  to  place  the  river  between  Mercer's  main  body  and  the  enemy.  The  French 
began  the  assault  with  small  arms,  which  were  answered  by  Ihe  guns  of  Fort  Ontario,  and 
bombs  from  the  small  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin.  Finding  an  open  assault  danger- 
ous, Montcalm  commenced  approaching  by  parallels  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
"*"'  day  he  began  another  brisk  fire  with  small  arms.      On  the  day  following  he  opened 

a  battery  of  cannons  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Mercer  perceived 
this,  he  sent- word  to  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men,  to  destroy 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  retreat  to  the  west  side.  This  they  effected 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  night  of  the  i  3th  the  enemy  were  employed,  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  cannonade,  in  erecting  a  heavy  battery  to  play  upon  the  fort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  they  had  finished  their  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns,  and  under  its 
cover  two  thousand  five  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  crossed  the  river  in  three  divisions. 
Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  during  this  movement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel 
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Surrender  of  tbe  Porta  mi  Onrrison  la  MODtcalm.        His  Courteir.       DogtructioD  of  the  Pons.       SI.  Leger.       On.  Grant. 

Littlehales.  The  enemy  had  a  mortar  battery  in  readineBS  by  ten  o'clock,  and  thetr  forces 
were  so  disposed  that  all  the  works  of  defense  were  completely  enfiladed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regulars,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Montcalm,  weie  preparing  to  cross  to  the 
attack.  Colonel  Littlehales  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  it  being  agreed  that  a  defense  was 
no  longer  practicable,  a  ckamade.  or  parley,  was  beaten  by  the  drums  of  the  fort,  and  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  the  French  general  to  inquire  upon 
what  terms  he  would  accept  a  surrender.  He  sent  back  a  polite  and  generous  answer,  re- 
marking, at  the  same,  time  that  the  English  were  an  enemy  to  be  esteemed,  and  that  none 
but  a  brave  nation  would  have  thought  of  defending  so  weak  a  place  so  long.'  The  fort, 
the  whole  garrison,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  fourteen  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  quite  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  harbor,  were  the  spoils  of  victory. 
Th&  forts  were  dismantled,  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  transports  for  Frontenac,  and,  with- 
out leaving  a  garrison  behind,  tlie  whole  military  armament  went  down  the  lake,  and  left 
Oswego  solitary  and  desolate. 

The  destruction  of  the  forts  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Montcalm.  They  had 
been  a  continual  eyesore  to  the  Six  Nations,  for  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that,  if  the  En- 
glish became  strong  enough,  their  fortifications  would  be  used  as  instruments  to  enslave  the 
tribes.  This  act  of  Montcalm  was  highly  approved  by  the  Indians,  and  caused  them  to  aa- 
Bume  a  position  of  neutrality  towird  the  belligerent  Europeans,  This  was  what  Montcalm 
desired,  and  he  gained  fa  m  pow  by  d  ying  the  forts  than  he  would  by  garrisoning 
them.      French  emissa       w  an   n     h    Indians,  and  by  their  blandishments,  and  iin 

consequence  of  their  su  se  h  y  =edu  d  f  of  the  tribes  wholly  from  the  British  inter- 
est.    These  were  the  On    la     O    ndaeia     Cayugas,  and  Senecas. 

The  following  year  Engl  sh  p  a  a  took  possession  of  Fort  Ontario,  and  par- 
tially restored  it  to  its  f  n  s  n  h  a  i  739  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
They  also  erected  a  sma  1  kad  f  n  a  he  Oswego  Falls,  and  built  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  on  the  Mohawk.  Thu  a  a  m  1  ta  y  p  int  of  view,  Oswego  remained  until  our 
war  for  independence  b    k      u 

This  post  was  rath  f     a  perations,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war, 

to  attract  the  serious  an  f      h      part     and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  only  a  few 

men  until  the  summe  f  777  h  b  L  ger,  with  seven  hundred  E-angers,  detached 
from  the  army  of  Burgoyne  at  tot.  John  s,  on  the  Sorel,  made  this  his  place  of  rendezvous 
preparatory  to  his  incursion  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Daniel  Claus,  with  nearly  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  Brant, 
and  four  hundred  regular  troops.  Here  a  war  feast  was  given,  and,  certain  of  success,  the 
party,  in  high  spirits,  departed  to  invest  Fort  Stanwix.  A  different  scene  was  exhibited  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Oswego.  St.  Leger,  foiled,  and  his  troops  utterly  touted,  came  hastening 
back  in  all  the  terror  and  confusion  of  a  retreat,  the  victors  in  hot  pursuit.  His  Indian  al- 
lies, greatly  alarmed,  were  scattered  over  the  vast  forests,  and  a  mere  remnant  of  his  army, 

'  His  note  to  Colonel  Littlehales  was  as  follows  :  "  The  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  ormy  and  field  mitrshal, 
ooramander-in-ohief  of  bis  most  Christian  majesty's  troops,  w  ready  to  receive  a  capitulation  upon  tha  most 
honorable  conditions,  surrendering  to  bim  all  the  forts.  They  shall  be  shown  all  the  regard  tba  politest 
nation  can  show.  I  send  an  aid-de-camp  on  my  part,  viz.,  Mons.  de  Bougainville,  captain  of  dragoons; 
tbey  need  only  send  the  capitulation  to  be  signed,  I  require  an  answer  by  noon.  1  have  kept  Mr.  Drake 
for  a  bost^e,  "Montcalm. 

"Jug-Mll4,  1750," 

'  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  her  "  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  gives  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  the  scenery  about  O.^vfego  in  1761-2.  Slio  was  then  a  child,  and  resided  there  with  her  father ; 
and  her  book  presents  all  tbe  vividness  of  a  child's  impressions.  She  noted,  in  particular,  a  feature  in  the 
forest  soenery  which  now  delights  the  aojottrner  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario — tha  sudden 
bursting  forth  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  spring.  Major  Duncan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  that 
lime,  was  a  gentleman  of  taste,  and,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  well-cultivated  garden,  he  had  a  bowling 
green  and  other  pleasure  grounds.  These  were  the  delight  of  the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  whose  pleas- 
ing pietares  may  be  found  io  chapters  xliv.  to  xlvii.  inclusive. 
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without  anaa,  hair  naked,  and  nearly  starved,  followed  him  to  Fort  Ontario,  whence  he  fled 
to  Montreal.      The  details  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Slanwix  will  be  given  hereafter. 

There  was  no  engagement  at  Oswego  during  the  Revolution.     Just  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  Washington  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Fort  Ontario,  and  sent  an  expedition 
thither  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  who  had  been  an  efficient  officer  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Slanwix,      Preliminary  articles  of 
peace  had  been  signed  in  November  previous,  but  as  the  terms  were  not  definitely  agreed 
upon,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  be  prepared  for  the  reopening  of  hostil- 
ities, and,  therefore,  until  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  in  September,  17S3,  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  definitive  treaty,  his  vigilance  was  unrelaxed.     This  enterprise  was  undertaken  in 
mid-winter,      WiUett  assembled  his  troops  at  Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  German  Flats,  and  on 
the  9th  of  February  crossed  the  Oneida  Lake  on  the  ice,  and  reached  Oswego  Falls 
the  next  morning.     Not  being  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  attempt  a  siege  or  an  open 
asaauU,  he  there  prepared  scaling-ladders,  and  determined  to  surprise  the  garrison  that  night. 
A  deep  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the  weather  was  so  intensely  cold  that  one  of  the  sol- 
diers was  frozen  to  death.      A  young  Oneida  Indian  acted  as  guide,  but  the  snow  and  the 
darkness  caused  him  to  lose  bis  way 
At  daylight  they  found  themselves  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  and  soon  afterward 
thi.y   discovered   three    wood-ehoppers 
near      Twoofthem  werecaptured,  but 
the  third  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave 
the  alarm.     Willett  and  his  party  im- 
mediately retreated,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition,'     In  1796  this  post,  with 
all  others  upon  the  frontier,  was  given 
up  by  the  English  to  the  United  States, 
lEw  OF    swiBo  *?tp  TKB    oKT  IN  ^  prize,  in  the  shape  of  public  stores 

deposited  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  British  in  1814,  and  a  fleet,  bearing  three  thousand  men,  appeared  be- 
fore the  town  on  the  5lh  of  September.  Fort  Oswego,  lying  nearer  the  shore  of  the  lake 
than  old  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  same  side  of  the  harbor,  was  quite  dilapidated,  and  the  little 
garrison  had  small  means  of  defense.  They  had  only  six  cannons,  and  three  of  these  had 
lost  their  trunnions.  As  soon  as  the  sail  of  the  enemy  appeared,  information  was  sent  to 
Captain  Woolsey,  of  the  navy,  then  at  the  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the 
neighboring  militia.  Four  large  ships,  three  brigs,  and  a  number  of  gun  and  other  boats 
appeared,  about  seven  miles  distant,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September, 
The  Americans  prepared  a  battery  on  the  shore,  and  gave  the  enemy  such  a  warm  re- 
ception, while  approaching  in  boats  to  land,  that  they  returned  to  their  ships.  Early  on  thq, 
morning  of  the  6th  the  fleet  came  within  eannon-shot  of  the  works,  and  for  three  hours  kept 
up  a  discharge  of  grape  and  heavy  balls  against  the  fort  and  batteries.'  The  troops  finally 
effected  a  landing,  and  the  little  band  of  Americans,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, after  maintaining  their  ground  as  long  as  possible,  withdrew  into  the  rear  of  the  fort, 
and  halted  within  four  hundred  yards  of  it.     After  fighting  about  half  an  hour,  they  march- 


'  Clarke's  MS. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  the  present  United  Stales  Hotel, 
'  I  visited  Fort  Oswego,  which  is  now  a  strong  and  admirahly  appointed  fortification.  A  smail  garrison 
is  usually  stationed  there,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  fort  was  vacated  by  troops  and  left  in  charge  of  a 
BBTgeant  (Mr.  Brown),  whose  courtesy  made  our  little  party  feel  as  much  at  home  amid  the  equipments  of 
war  89  if  WB  were  verilahle  soldiers  and  our  ladies  attachei  of  the  camp.  He  gave  me  a  four-pound  can- 
non-ball, which  was  fired  into  the  fort  from  the  British  ship  Wolfe,  the  only  ship  engaged  in  the  action,  on 
tb«  morning  of  the  6lh  of  September,  1814.  It  hears  Ihe  rude  anchor  mark  of  British  ordnance  shot,  and 
was  labeled  by  the  sergeant,  "  A  present  from  John  Bull  to  Dnole  Sam," 
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ed  toward  the  falls,  to  defend  the  stores,  destroying  the  bridges  in  their  rear.  The  British 
burned  the  barracks,  and,  after  spiking  some  of  the  guns,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retired  to 
their  ships  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  loss  of  the  Americana  was  six 
killed,  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  twenty-five  missing.  The  enemy  lost,  in  killed,  wounded, 
drowned,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,'  They  returned  on  the  9th,  and  sent 
a  flag  into  the  village,  to  inform  the  people  of  their  intention  to  land  a  large  force  and  cap- 
ture the  stores  ;  but,  being  informed  that  the  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  stores  removed, 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  Kingston. 

Scarcely  a  feature  of  old  Oswego  is  lef\  The  little  hamlet  of  the  Hevolution  and  the  tiny 
village  of  1814  have  grown  __       -       ~  ~ 

into  a  flourishing  city.     Heavy  --^  ~---.^ 

stone  piers,  built  by  the  Umted  ^---^  "--.^ 

Stales  government,  guard  the 
harbor  from  storms,  and  a 
strong  fortification  protects  it 
from  enemies.  Lake  com 
merco  enlivens  the  mart  and  a 
canal  and  rail-road  daily  pour 
their  freights  of  goods  and  trav 
el  into  its  lap. 

While  in  Oswego  I  visited 
the  venerable  Major  Cochran  and  his  txcellent  lady 
the  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  Major 
Cochran  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old  and  ieeble 
in  bodily  health,  but  his  mind  was  actne  and  vigor 
ous.  His  father  was  Dr.  John  Cochran,"  the  surgeon 
genera!  of  the  Middle  Department  of  the  Revolutionary 
army  ;  and  himself  was  a  member  of  Congress  during  ^""  '"'  "'^""'  HiBflOB,  isis. 

the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams.*  His  family  relationship  and  position  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  general  officers  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  reminiscences  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  and  instruction  during  my  brief  visit.  He  has  since  gone  down  into  the  grave, 
and  thus  the  men  of  that  generation,  like  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass,  fall  into  their  resting- 

'  Letter  of  Commodore  Chauncy  to  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy. 

'  Dr.  Cochran  was  born  in  Chesler,  Pennsyivania,  in  1730.  His  father  came  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. He  studied  raedioine  at  Lancaster,  and  served  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the  hospital  department  daring 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  At  the  close  of  that  contest  ha  settled  in  Albanj,  and  married  Gertrnde,  tbo 
only  sister  of  General  Schuyler.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  in  ihe  spring  of  1777  Wash- 
ington  appointed  him  surgeon  general  of  the  Middle  Department,  and  in  October,  1781,  director  general  of 
the  hospitals  of  the  United  States.  Ho  removed  to  New  York  after  ibc  peace,  and  his  eminent  services 
were  not  forgotten  by  Washington,  who  nominated  him  commissioner  of  loans  for  that  state.  He  died  at 
Palatine,  Montgomery  county,  April  6tb,  1807,  aged  76. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  top  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  looking  east-northeast.  It  was  hastily  sketched 
during  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  and  the  "  huge  herald  drops"  came  down  just  as  I  traced  the  dis- 
tant water-line  of  the  lake.  The  objects  by  the  figure  in  the  foreground  are  the  balustrade  and  chimney 
of  the  hotel,  now  (1848)  a  summer  boarding-house  for  strangers.  The  first  height  beyond  the  water  on 
the  right  is  the  point  on  which  stands  Fort  Oswego.  The  land  in  the  far  distance,  on  the  same  side,  is 
Four-mile  Point,  behind  which  Montcalm  landed  bis  forces.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  light-house  upon  one 
of  the  stone  piers,  and  beyond  it  spread  out  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 

'  Circumstances  connected  with  his  election  are  rather  amusing.  A  vessel  was  to  be  lanched  upon  (I 
think)  Seneca  Lake,  at  Geneva,  and,  it  being  an  unusual  event,  people  came  from  afar  to  see  it.  The  young 
folks  gathered  there,  determined  to  have  a  dance  at  night.  A  fiddle  was  procured,  but  a  fiddler  was  want- 
ing. Yonng  Cochran  ivas  an  amateur  performer,  and  his  services  were  demanded  on  the  occasion.  Ho 
gratified  the  joyous  company,  and  at  the  supper-table  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked,  in  commendation  of 
his  talents,  that  he  was  "  fit  for  Congress."  The  hint  was  favorably  received  by  the  company,  the  matter 
was  "  talked  up,"  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  representotive  in  Congress  for  the  district  then  com- 
prising the  whole  stale  of  New  York  west  of  Schenectady.  He  always  claimed  to  have  fiddled  himtelf 
into  Congress. 
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Attempted  AbducHou  of  (SeDeril  Srhujrler  by  WalCprmeyer.  Alarm  of  the  Femilj,  *  Nutow  iL.i,zapE  a(  sn  iaStat. 

place.  Hia  lady,  many  years  his  junior,  was  the  youngest  and  favorite  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler.  She  waa  hia  traveling  companion  during  his  old  age,  and  constantly  enjoyed  the 
advantagea  of  the  refined  aociety  by  which  he  waa  surrounded.  When  her  mother  departed 
from  earth,  ahe  was  hia  companion  and  solace,  and  was  at  his  hedside,  to  minister  to  his  wants, 
in  the  hour  of  death.'  Although  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  were  passed  before 
the  years  of  her  infancy  were  numbered,  her  intercourse  with  the  great  and  honorable  of  that 
generation,  during  her  youth  and  early  womanhood,  brought  facts  and  circumstances  to  her 
vigorous  mind  so  forcibly,  that  their  impressions  are  as  vivid  and  truthful  as  if  made  hy  actual 
observation.  She  related  many  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of  her  father,  and  among 
them  that  of  an  attempted  abduction  of  hia  person  in  1781. 

At  the  time  in  question.  General  Schuyler  waa  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Albany,  having 
left  the  army  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding  his  compar- 
atively obscure  position,  his  aid  and  counsel  were  constantly  sought,  in  both  military  and 
civil  transactions,  and  he  was  considered  by  the  enemy  one  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  success.  He  was  then  charged  by  Washington  with  the  duty  of  intercepting 
all  communications  between  General  Haldimand  in  Canada  and  Clinton  in  New  York. 
For  some  time  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  had  been  employed  in  capturing 
prominent  citizens  and  carrying  them  off  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  Such  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  now  a  hold  project  was  conceived  to  carry 
off  General  Schuyler.  John  Waltermeyer,  a  hold  partisan  and  colleague  of  the  notorious 
Joe  Bettys,  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  Accompanied  by  a  gang  of  Tories,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,, he  repaired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  but,  uncertain  how  well  General 
Schuyler  might  be  guarded,  he  lurked  among  the  pine  shrubbery  in  the  vicinity  eight  or  ten 
days.  He  seized  a  Dutch  laborer,  and  learned  from  him  the  exact  position  of  affairs  at 
Schuyler's  house,  after  which  he  extorted  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  the  man  and  let  him  go. 
The  Dutchman  seema  to  have  made  a  mental  reservation,  for  he  immediately  gave  inform- 
ation of  the  fact  to  General  Schuyler,  A  Loyalist,  who  was  the  general's  personal  friend, 
and  cognizant  of  Waltermeyer's  design,  also  warned  him.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  ab- 
ductions, the  general  kept  a  gua  d  f  x  n  n  nstantly  duty  th  h  day  and  three  by 
night,  and  after  these  warnings    lyadl      fnJ  nhal 

Anguet,         -^^  ^^^  close  of  a  sul   j  day    !     g       al  a  d  h     fa  n  ly  ting  in  the  front 

iTOi,  hall.  The  servants  we  d  p  sed  ab  1  p  m  ses  Th  h  e  guards  relieved 
for  the  night  were  asleep  in  the  ba    m  n     nd  h     1  n  d    y     pp    ssed  by  the  heat, 

were  lying  upon  the  cool  grass   n   1     ga  d  A     rva     a         n    d        he  general  that  a 

stranger  desired  to  speak  to  him  a     h    b    k  ga         Th        a  d  was  at  once  com- 

prehended.    The  doors  of  the  h  mda    ty  shu    ad    I       barred.     The  family 

were  hastily  collected  in  an  upp  madhg       alan      hbi    hamber  for  his  arms. 

From  the  window  he  saw  the  h      e  nddbya       dmn      F       h    purpose  of  arous- 

ing the  sentinels  upon  the  grass  and  p     h  ala  m   h       wn  h   fi  ed  a  pistol  from  the 

window.      The  assailants  burst    p  n   h    d  and        h     m  n    n   M      Schuyler  perceived 

that,  in  the  confusion  and  alarn     f  h  a  f   m    I     1    11  }  f  n     I  Id,  a  few  months 

old,  had  been  left  in  the  cradle  m  the  nursery  below.  Parental  love  subdued  all  fear,  and 
she  was  flying  to  the  rescue  of  her  child,  when  the  general  interposed  and  prevented  her. 
But  her  third  daughter'  instantly  rushed  down  the  two  flights  of  sta  b  sna  cl  ed  the  still 
sleeping  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  bore  it  off  safely.  One  of  the  m  sc  ean  s  h  Ida  sharp 
tomahawk  at  her  as  she  left  the  room,  hut  it  effected  no  other  harn  tl  an  a  si  "h  njury  to 
her  dress,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  infant's  head.  As  she  ascended  a  p  va  e  s  a  case  she 
met  Waltermeyer,  who,  supposing  her  to  he  a  servant,  exclaimed,      "W  ench,  ^  ench,  where 

'  Grief  for  the  loss  of  bis  wife,  and  the  melancholy  oircumstances  connected  wiih  ihe  death  of  his  son-in- 
law,  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  His  dealh  wes  hastened  by  exposure 
and  fatigue  while  accompanying  two  French  dukes  over  the  hattle-grouiiil  of  Saratoga.  He  was  taken  ill 
there,  and  never  recovered, 

'  Margaret,  afterward  the  first  wifa  of  the  late  venerated  General  Van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon)  of  Albany, 
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s  your  master  ?"     With  great  presence  of  mind,  she  replied,  "  Gone  to  alarm  the  town." 

The  Tory's  followers  were  then 
in  the  dining-room,  plundering  it 
of  the  plate  and  other  valnables, 
and  he  called  them  together  for 
consultation.     At  that  moment 
the  general  threw  up  a  window, 
and,  as  if  speaking  to  numbers, 
called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Come 
on,  my  brave  fellows,  surround 
the  house  and  secure  the  villains, 
who  are  plundering."     The  as- 
sailants made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, carrying  with  them   the 
three  guards  that  were  in  the 
house,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  plate.     They  made  their 
way  to  Ballstown  by  daybreak, 
where  they  took  General  Gor- 
don a  prisoner  from  his  bed,  and 
with  their  booty  returned  to  Can- 
ada.'    The  bursting  open  of  the 
doors  of  Genera]  Schuyler's  house 
—-^        -roused  the  sleeping  guards  in  the  cellar, 
'^^H)    *^''  '''^^'""i  "^P  ^^^  '^'"^  \iaf:]s.  hall,  where  they 
^/^   had  left  their  arras,  but  they  were  gone.     Mrs. 
Church,'  another  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
who  was  there  at  the  time,  without  the  slightest 
■■^HH^^^H^^^^^^^K|NLp        suspicion  that  they  might  be  wanted,  caused  the 
I^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^Rnii  arms  to  be  removed  a  short  time  before  the  attack, 

\  kH^^^I^^^^^^^^^HBir  oti  account  of  apprehended  injury  to  her  little  son, 

whom  she  found  playing  with  them.  The  guards 
had  no  other  weapon  but  their  brawny  fists,  and 
these  they  used  manfully  until  overpowered.  They 
B  taken  to  Canada,  and  when  they  were  ex- 
changed, the  general  gave  them  each  a  farm,  in 
a  county.  Their  names  were  John  Tubbs, 
John  Corlies,  and  John  Ward. 

Mrs.  Cochran  was  the  infant  rescued  by  her  in- 
trepid sister.  The  incident  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
and  shows  the  state  of  constant  alarm  and  danger 
in  which  the  people  lived  at  that  day,  particularly 
those  whose  position  made  them  conspicuous,  Mrs.  Cochran  kindly  complied  with  my  so- 
licitation for  a  likeness  of  herself  to  accompany  the  narrative  here  given. 


-^jfiL:  ^  -gc^.ty^'- 


'  Major  Cochran  relaled  to  me  an  incident  connected  with  the  booty  in  question.  Among  the  plunder- 
ed Brtioles  was  a  silver  soup  tnreen.  Ho  was  at  Washington  city  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  Har- 
rison, in  3841,  and  while  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capilol,  viewing  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Bur. 
Boyne,  a  stranger  at  his  elbow  inquired,  "  Who  is  that  fipB-loobing  man  in  the  group,  in  citizen's  dress  ?" 
"General  Schuyler,"  replied  Major  Cochran.  "Genera!  Schuyler!"  repeated  the  stranger.  "Why,  I 
ate  soup  not  long  since,  at  Belleville,  in  Canada,  from  a  tureen  that  was  carried  off  from  his  house  by  some 
Tories  in  the  Revolution."     This  was  the  first  and  only  trace  the  family  ever  had  of  the  plundered  articles. 

"  She  was  the  wife  of  John  B.  Church,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  a  contractor  for  the  French 
army  in  America  under  Rochambeau.     Ho  returned  to  England,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  Parliament, 
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DeiMrture  from  ttawego.  The  Oeneiee  Hi.er,  Storm  on  Uie  Lake.  SeMLelme™.  Fort  Nligam. 

It  waa  my  intention  to  go  directly  from  Oswego  to  Rome,  by  the  plank  road  that  trav- 
erses the  old  war-paths  of  the  last  century  between  those  points,  for  the  region  westward  is 
qnite  barren  of  incident  connected  with  the  Revolution.  Old  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  River,  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Tories  and  Indians  while  preparing  for 
marauding  excursions  on  the  borders  of  civilization  in  New  York,  or  when  they  returned  with 
prisoners  and  scalps.  Beyond  this  it  offered  no  attractions,  for  hardly  a  remnant  of  its  for- 
mer material  is  left.  But  having  been  joined  at  Oswego  by  another  member  of  my  family, 
who,  with  my  traveling  companion,  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  cataract,  and  desirous  my- 
self to  look  again  upon  that  wonder  of  the  New  World,  I  changed  my  course,  and  on  a 
AugoBi  n,     stormy  morning,  with  a  strong  north  wind  awakening  the  billows  of  Ontario,  we  left 

Isia.  Oswego  for  Lewiston  in  tho  steamer  Cataract,  commanded  by  the  same  excellent 
Van  Cleve  whose  vessel  got  a  little  entangled,  ten  years  before,  in  the  affair  at  Wind-mili 
Point,  near  Ogdensburgh.  The  lake  was  very  rough,  and  nearly  all  on  board  turned  their 
thoughts  inwardly,  conversing  but  little  until  we  entered  the  Genesee  River  in  the  afternoon. 
Many  lost  the  breakfast  they  had  paid  for,  and  others,  by  commendable  abstinence  and  econ- 
omy, saved  the  price  of  dinner  by  shunning  it  altogether. 

The  scenery  upon  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Genesee  is  very  pioturesque.  The  stream  is 
deep  and  narrow,  and  its  precipitous  shores  are  heavily  wooded.  The  voyage  terminated 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  five  miles  from  Ontario. 
Here  is  the  port  of  Rochester.  The  city  lies  upon  the  plains  at  the  Upper  Falls,  two  miles 
distant.  Our  boat  remained  there  until  toward  evening,  and,  the  rain  having  abated,  I 
strolled  up  the  winding  carriage-way  as  far  as  the  Lower  Falls.  This  road  is  cut  in  the 
precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  presenting  overhanging  cliffs,  high  and  rugged,  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  steep  precipices  going  down  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  to  the  sluggish  bed 
of  the  stream.  Every  thing  about  the  falls  is  broken  and  confused.  The  stream,  the  rocks, 
the  hills,  and  trees  are  all  commingled  in  chaotic  grandeur,  varying  in  lineament  at  each  step, 
and  defying  every  attempt  to  detect  a  feature  of  regularity.  There  sandstone  may  be  seen 
is  every  stage  of  formation,  from  the  loose  soil  to  shale,  and  slate-like  lamina,  and  the  solid 
stratified  rock.  The  painter  and  the  geologist  are  well  rewarded  for  a  visit  to  the  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Genesee, 

We  descended  the  river  toward  evening.  Heavy  clouds  were  rolling  over  the  lake  ;  and 
the  white  caps  that  sparkled  upon  its  bosom,  and  the  spray  that  dashed  furiously  over  the 
unfinished  stone  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  betokened  a  night  of  tempest  and  gloom. 
The  wind  had  increased  almost  to  a  gale  upon  the  lake  while  we  had  been  quietly  lying  in 
the  sheltering  arms  of  the  Genesee.  Premonitions  of  sea-sickness  alarmed  my  prudence,  and 
by  its  wise  direction  1  slipped  into  my  berth  before  eight  o'clock,  and  slept  soundly  until 
aroused  by  the  porter's  bell,  a  little  before  daybreak,  at  Lewiston  Landing.  The  rain  con- 
tinued, though  falling  gently.  We  groped  onr  way  up  the  slippery  road  to  the  cars,  and, 
shivering  in  the  damp  air,  took  seats  for  Niagara,  fully  resolved  to  give  the  bland  invitation 
of  the  "  lake  route"  a  contemptuous  refusal  on  our  return  eastward.  It  may  be  very  pleas- 
ant on  a  calm  day  or  a  moonlight  night,  but  our  experience  made  us  all  averse  to  the  aquatic 
journey. 

We  passed  from  Ontario  info  the  Niagara  River,  seven  miles  below  Lewiston,  while  slum- 
bering, and,  consequently,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Fort  Niagara  from  personal  observation. 
We  will  turn  to  veritable  history  for  the  record,  and  borrow  the  outlines  of  an  illustration 
from  another  pencil. 

In  1679,  during  the  administration  of  Frontenac,  a  French  officer  named  De  Salle  in- 
closed a  small  spot  in  palisades  at  the  month  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  in  1735,  two  years 
before  Governor  Burnet  built  his  fort  at  Oswego,  a  strong  fortification  was  erected  there.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British,  under  Sir  William  Johnaon,  in  1759.  The  forces,  chiefly  pro- 
vincials, that  were  sent  against  the  fort  were  commanded  by  General  Prideaux,  who  sailed 
jniyT,  '^"'"i  Oswego,  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  July.  He  at  once  opened 
n57.     jjia  batteries  upon  the  fortress,  but  was  soon  kilted  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.     The 
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m|pd  then  devolved  upon  Johnson      An  army  of  French  regulars,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
.  dravi'a  chiefly  from  western  posts,  and  accompanied  hy  an  equal  num- 

ber of  Indians  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  totally  rout- 
ed hy  Johnson   and  a  large  part  of  them  made  prisoners.     The  siege 
had  then  contmued  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  beleaguered  garri- 
mg  of  succor,  surrendered  the  next  day.     In  addi-    jujjg] 
tion  lo  the  ammunition  and  stores  that  fell  into  their  hands,      ^''^■ 
the  strong  fort  itself  was  an  important  acquisition  for  the  Engliah. 
Within  lis  dungeons  were  found  instrumenls  for  executions  or  murders. 
and  the  ears  of  the  English  received  many  horrid  tales  from  the  captive 
Indians  of  atrocities  committed 
there  during  French  rule. 

It  IS  said  that  the  mess- 
house,  a  strong  building  still 
standing  within  the  fort,  was 
built  bj  the  French  by  strata- 
gem The  Indians  were  op- 
DisTiNT  iiEwuF  FonrNiAaASAi  posed  to  the  erection  of  any 

thing  that  appeared  like  a  for- 
tress. The  French  troops  were  kindly  received  by  the  savages,  and  obtained  their  consent 
to  build  a  wigwam.  They  then  induced  the  Indians  to  engage  in  an  extensive  hunt  with 
some  French  officers,  and  when  they  returned  the  walls  were  so  lar  advanced  that  they  might 
defy  the  savages  if  they  should  attack  them  It  grew  into  a  large  fort,  with  bastions  and 
ravelins,  ditches  and  pickets,  curtains  and  counter  scarp,  covered  way,  draw-bridge,  raking 
batteries,  stone  towers,  bakery,  blacksmith  shop,  mess  house,  barracks,  laboratory,  magazine, 
and  a  chapel  with  a  dial  over  its  door  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  hours.  It  covered  about 
eight  acres.  A  few  rods  from  the  harrier-gate  was  a  burial-ground,  over  the  portal  of  which 
was  painted,  in  large  letters,  Rest.  The  dungeon  of  the  mess-house,  called  the  black-hole, 
was  a  strong,  dark,  and  dismal  place,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  room  was  tixed  an  apparatus 
for  strangling  those  whom  the  despotic  officers  chose  to  kill.  The  walls  were  profusely  in- 
scribed with  French  names  and  mementoes  in  that  language,  and  the  letters  and 
were  many  of  them  so  well  executed  as  to  prove  that  some  of  the  victims  were  not  of 
mon  stamp.  When,  in  June,  1813,  an  attack  upon  the  fort  by  the  English  -i 
rily  expected,  a  merchant,  residing  near  the  fort,  deposited  some  valuaUe  articles  in  the  dan- 
geon.  He  went  there  one  night  with  a  light,  and  discovered  his  own  family  name  upon  the 
walls.  Like  other  ruins,  it  has  its  local  legends.  The  headless  tnink  of  a  French  ofEoer 
has  been  seen  sitting  on  the  margin  of  the  well  in  the  dungeon ;  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  buried  there,  and  their  localities  pointed  out  by  fingers  visible  only  to  money- 
diggers.' 

During  the  American  Revolution  "  it  was  the  headquarters,"  says  De  Veaux,  "  of  ali  that 
was  barbarous,  unrelenting,  and  cruel.  There  were  congregated  the  leaders  and  chiefs  of 
those  bands  of  murderers  and  miscreants  who  carried  death  and  destruction  into  the  remote 
American  settlements.  There  civilized  Europe  reveled  with  savage  America,  and  ladies  of 
education  and  refinement  mingled  in  the  society  of  those  whose  only  distinction  was  to  wield 
the  bloody  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  There  the  squaws  of  the  forests  were  raised 
to  eminence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  between  them  and  oiEcers  of  the  highest  rank  smiled 
upon  and  countenanced.  There,  in  their  strong-hold,  like  a  nest  of  vultures,  securely,  for 
seven  years,  they  sallied  forth  and  preyed  upon  the  distant  settlements  of  the  Mohawk  and 

'  This  is  copied  from  one  published  in  Barber  and  Howe's  "  Historical  Colloclions  of  New  York."  They 
copied  it  from  an  engraving  pabllshed  during  the  war  of  1S12.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  the  locality  at 
that  time.  The  viev  is  from  tiie  west  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  near  the  light-honse.  The  fort  is  oa  the 
east  side  (the  right  of  the  picturej,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  steam-hoat  seen  in  the  distance  is  out 
on  Lake  Oniario.  '  See  De  Veanx'a  Niagara  Falls, 
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Susquehanna  Valleys.  It  was  the  depot  of  their  plunder  ;  there  they  planned  their  forays, 
Bad  there  thsy  returned  to  feast,  until  the  time  of  action  came  agaiu,"  , 

The  shores  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  abound  in  historic  associations  con- 
nected with  the  military  operations  on  that  frontier  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Luudy's  Lane,  Qneenston,  and  Fort  Erie  occurred  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  these 
events  are  so  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  that  we  must  give  them  but  brief  incidental  notice 
as  we  happen  to  pass  by  their  localities. 

Fort  Niagara  was  feebly  garrisoned  by  the  Americana,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  December, 
1813,  a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  crossed  the  river  and  took  it  by  surprise.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  commanding  officer  was  absent, 
the  gates  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  the  fortress,  strong  as  it  was,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy.  Sixty-five  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  the  spoiis  of  victory  for  the  British. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  our  train  moved  from  Lewiston,  and  across  the  Niagara,  on  the 
Canada  shore,  the  heights  of  Queenslon,  surmounted  by  Brock's  monument,  were  in  full  view. 
The  battle  that  renders  this  towering  slope  so  famous  occurred  on  the  13  th  of  October,  1812. 
The  Americans  were  commanded  by  the  late  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Brit- 
ish by  General  Sir  James  Brock.  The  former  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  strong  ;  the 
latter  numbered  about  the  same,  besides  a  horde  of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  British  were 
strongly  posted  upon  the  heights.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  about 
six  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Christie,  crossed  over  in  boats  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The  passage  was  made  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  fire,  and  the  brave  Americans  rushed  impetuously  up  the  acclivity  and 
attacked  the  first  battery,  captured  it,  and  soon  stood  victorious  upon  the  height  from  which 
they  had  driven  the  enemy.  General  Brock  endeavored,  in  person,  to  rally  his  scattered 
troops,  and  wa  f  Uy  w  unded  while  leading  them  to  the  charge.'  Dismayed  when  they 
saw  their  lead  f  11  h  y  H  d  in  great  confusion.  At  this  time  Colonel  Scott,"  with  a  re- 
enforcement  f  hu  I  d  en,  regulars  and  volunteers,  crossed  over  ;  and  the  enemy  was 
also  re-enforc  d  by  p  m  Fort  George,  and  five  hundred  Chippewa  Indians.  The 
atrife  was  fie  f  a  g  e.  The  British,  re-enforced,  far  outnumbered  the  Americans, 
and  the  mili  a  m  n  ng  Lewiston  could  not  be  induced  to  cross  over  to  support  their 
friends  in  th  n  ba  O  whelming  numbers  closed  in  upon  the  Americans,  and,  after 
fighting  eleven  h  u  I  j  re  obliged  to  surrender.  The  American  loss  was  about  ninety 
killed  and  nine  h  d  d  u  ded,  missing,  and  prisoners.  The  behavior  of  many  of  our 
militia  on  thi  oc  a  n  was  remely  disgraceful.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  when 
they  crossed    n    he  n  g  they  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  clumps  of 

bushes  neat  th  sh  »h  they  remained  while  the  fighting  ones  were  periling  life  upon 
the  heights  ah  e  Th  wards  were  dragged  out  from  their  hiding-places  by  the  legs,  by 
the  British  soldiers,  after  the  surrender. 

The  rail-road  cars  from  Lewiston  to  the  Falls  ascend  in  their  course  an  inclined  plane  thai 
winds  up  what  is  evidently  the  ancient  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Deposits  of  peb- 
bles at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  many  other  facts  connected  with  this  physical  feature  of 
the  country  fi-om  Niagara  to  Oswego,  prove  conclusively,  to  the  mind  of  the  close  observer, 
that  this  was  the  shore  of  Ontario  before  the  great  convulsion  took  place  which  formed  the 

'  General  Brock  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  that  province  caused  a 
moniiment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on  tbe  heights  near  ihe  spot  where  he  lei).  It  is  in  a  position  so 
eiEvated,  that  it  may  be  seen  at  diHerent  points  nearly  tifty  miles  distant.  The  monument  is  constructed 
of  freestone.  The  base,  which  covers  the  vault  wherein  lie  (he  remains  of  General  Broek  and  his  M,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  M'Donsld  |who  was  killed  in  the  same  action),  is  twenty  feet  square.  The  abaft  rises 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  misoreant  named  Lett  attempted  to  destroy  it  bj 
gmipowder  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  April,  1840.  The  keystone  over  the  door  was  thrown  onl,  and  tbe 
shaft  was  cracked  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

=  Now  Major-general  Scott,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  present  General  Wool  was  a  captain,  and 
commanded  a  company  in  the  action. 
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Amial  >t  Nlegsre.      Full)  ViUige,      Vie<r  from  Gait  Itluid.      BidtUe'i  Tawen      Sublime  Vojsge  id  (be  "  Maid  of  [he  MUt." 

Falls  of  Niagara.  We  leave  what  questions  upon  this  point  remain  open,  to  be  settled  by 
wiser  minds,  and  hasten  on  to  the  Falls.  We  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  the  green  waters 
from  the  windows  of  the  car,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  porters 
at  the  village,  more  clamorous  for  our  ears  than  the  dull  roar  of  the  cataract  near  by.  The 
fasting  upon  the  lake  and  the  early  morning  ride  had  given  us  a  glorious  appetite  for  break- 
fast, and  as  soon  as  it  was  appeased  we  sallied  out,  guide-book  id  hand,  to  see  the  celebrities. 
These  have  been  described  a  thousand  times.  Poets,  painters,  travelers,  historians,  philoB- 
ophera,  and  penny-a-liners  have  vied  with  each  other  in  magnifying  this  wonder,  and  as  I 
can  not  (if  I  would)  "  add  one  cubit  to  its  stature"  for  the  credulous,  a  thought  concerning 
its  sublimity  and  beauty  for  the  romantic,  a  hue  to  the  high  coloring  of  others  for  the  senti- 
mental, or  a  new  fact  or  theory  for  the  philosophical,  I  shall  pass  among  the  lions  in  almost 
perfect  silence,  and  speedily  leave  the  excitements  of  this  fashionable  resort  for  the  more 
quiet  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  once  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  but 
now  a  paradise  of  fertility,  repose,  and  peace. 

We  crossed  the  whirling  rapids  and  made  the  circuit  of  Goat  Island.  In  this  route  all 
the  remarkable  points  of  the  great  cataract  are  brought  to  view.  From  the  Hog's  Back,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  below,  and  the  distant  Can- 
ada shore  beyond.  The  almost  iavislble  Suspension  Bridge,  like  a  thread  in  air,  was  seeu 
two  miles  distant ;  and  beneath  us,  through  the  mist  of  the  American  Fail,  glorious  with' 
rainbow  hues,  the  little  steam-boat,  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  came  breasting  the  powerful 
current.  We  looked  down  from  our  lofty  eyrie  {literally,  in  the  clouds),  through  the  mist 
veil,  upon  her  deck,  and  her  passengers  appeared  like  Lilliputians  in  a  tiny  skiff.  From  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  we  had  a  noble  View  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  over  whiclv  pours 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  water  is  estimated  to  be  twenty  feet  deep 
upon  the  crown  of  the  cataract.  Biildle's  Tower  is  a  fine  observatory,  overlooking,  on  one 
side,  the  boiling  abyss  below  the  fall,  and  standing  apparently  in  the  midst  of  the  rushing 
waters  as  they  hurry  down  the  rapids  above.  We  spent  two  hours  upon  the  verge  of  the 
floods,  in  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  trees  that  cover  the  island,  but  these  scenes  were  tame 
compared  with  what  we  beheld  from  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist"  toward  noon.  We  rode  nearly  to 
the  Suspension  Bridge,  and,  walking  down  a  winding  road  cleft  in  the  rocks,  reached  the  brink 
Bf  the  river  at  the  bead  of  the  great  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  There  we  embarked  on  the 
little  steam-boat,  and  moved  up  the  river  to  the  cataract.  As  we  approached  the  American 
Fall,  all  retreated  into  the  cabins,  and,  the  windows  being  closed,  we  were  soon  enveloped  in 
spray.  It  was  a  sight  indescribably  grand.  As  we  looked  up,  the  waters  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing from  the  clouds,  A  feeling  of  awe,  allied  lo  that  of  worship,  pervaded  us,  and  all  were 
silent  until  the  avalanche  of  waters  was  passed.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Brainerd  came  vivid- 
ly up  from  the  shrine  of  memory,  and  aided  my  thoughts  in  seeking  appropriate  language  : 

"  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  poured  Ihee  from  his  '  hollow  hand,' 
And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front, 
And  spoke  in  [bat  loutl  voioe  which  seemed  Co  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Pfttmos  for  his  Savior's  sake, 
'  The  sound  of  many  walors,'  and  liad  bade 
The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notoh  his  cenl'ries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 

Deep  ualleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we 
That  hear  the  qaestion  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 
Or  what  are  a.11  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side? 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life  lo  thy  unceasing  roar? 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  the  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  a  light  wave 
That  breaks  imd  whispers  of  iu  Maker's  might." 
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BncklDgliuii'a  LinM,       Voyage  of  the  Maid  n(  (be  Klct.       Romoatja  Marriage.       The  WliirJpoot       The  Suspemlon  Bridge. 

Beautifully  has  Buckingham  expressed  the  tevetential  thoughts  which  fill  the  mind  and 
part  the  lips  for  utterance  in  that  majestic  presence  : 

"  Hail  1  sovereign  of  the  world  of  floods  1  wbose  majesty  and  might 
First  daisies — then  enraptures — then  o'erawes  the  aching  sight ; 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors  in  every  clime  and  zone 
Grow  dim  beneath  the  splendors  of  thy  glorious  watery  throne, 

"No  fleets  can  stop  thy  progress,  no  armies  bid  thee  slay, 
But  onward,  onward,  onward  thy  march  still  holds  its  way; 
The  rising  mist  that  veils  thee,  as  thine  herald,  goes  before. 
And  tiie  music  that  proclaims  thee  is  the  thundering  cataract's  roar. 

"  Thy  reign  is  of  the  ancient  days,  thy  scepter  from  on  high — 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  distant  stars  first  lit  the  gloomy  sky; 
The  sun,  the  mcxin,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  upon  ihee  now. 
Beheld  the  wreath  of  glory  which  first  bound  tby  infant  brow !" 

Our  littie  boat,  after  sweeping  around  as  near  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall  as  prudence  would 
allow,  touched  a  moment  at  the  landing  on  the  Canada  side,  and  then  returned  t*  het  moor- 
ings. We  felt  relieved  when  we  stood  again  on  land,  for  there  is  some  peril  in  the  voyage  ; 
yet  the  wonderful  scene  yields  a  full  compensation  for  the  risk.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  courage  more  sensibly  than  the  foolish  periling  of  life  in  clambering  over  the  slippery 
rocks  under  the  Falls,  and  sentiment  has  here  some  chance  for  respectable  display.  The  week 
previous  to  our  visit  a  young  couple,  with  a  parson,  took  passage  in  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist," 
and,  when  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the  cataract,  were  united  in  wedlock.  What  an  altar 
before  which  to  make  nuptial  vows  !  Can  they  ever  forget  the  solemn  promises  there  made, 
or  be  unfaithful  to  the  pledge  there  scaled  ? 

We  visited  the  whirlpool,  and  that  wonder  of  art,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  before  returning 
to  the  viUage.  The  former  is  at  the  elbow  of  the  Niagara  River,  two  and  a  half  miles  be- 
low the  cataract,  and  should  never  be  left  unseen  by  the  visitor  at  the  Falls.  The  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  spans  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  The  present 
structure  is  only  the  scaffolding  for  constructing  the  one  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  train 
of  rail-road  cars.  Numerous  foot-passengers  were  upon  it,  and  a  coach  and  horses,  with  drive? 
and  two  passengers,  crossed  it  while  we  were  there.  The  light  structure  bent  beneath  the 
weight  like  thin  ice  under  the  skater,  yet  the  passage  is  considered  perfectly  safe.  I  visited 
it  again  toward  evening,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  to  illustrate  the  method  of  its 

construction  and 
its  relative  posi- 
-  -  "'43gS^^^^"  tiontotheFails,' 

*■  "^  To    attempt    to 

sketch  the  Falls 
truthfully  is 
vain.  They 

_  have  never  yet 

Pi  BsiDOB  ^  been     portrayed 

'  The  bridge  from  pier  to  pier  is  eight  hundred  feet  long.  It!  breadth  is  eight  feet.  The  whole  bridge 
is  suspended  upon  eight  cables,  four  on  each  side,  which  pass  over  towers  fifty-four  feet  high,  built  of  heavy 
timbers.  The  towers  for  the  large  bridge  will  be  of  solid  masonry  eighty  feet  high.  Each  cable  is  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventy-two  number  ten  iron  wires,  around  which  is  wrapped 
small  wire  three  times  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  which  anneals  it,  and  gives  it  a  coat  that  can  not  be  injured  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  preserves  the  wire  from  rust.  The  cables,  after  passing  over  the  piers  on  the 
banks,  are  fast  anf  hored  in  masonry  fifty  feel  back  of  them.  The  suspenders  are  composed  of  eight  wires 
each,  and  are  placed  four  and  a  half  feet  apart.     The  bridge  is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

'  This  view,  looking  up  the  river,  comprises  ahont  one  half  the  bridge,  a  portion  of  the  bank  on  the  Can- 
ada side  on  the  right,  the  American  shore  on  the  left,  and  a  part  of  the  Falls,  seen  under  the  bridge,  in  the 
extreme  distance. 
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in  their  grandeur,  and  naver  can  be.  A  picture  can  not  convey  an  idea  of  their  magnificence 
to  the  eye.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  known.  Art  utterly  faila  in  attemptB  to  transfer  their 
features  to  canvas,  and  degrades  nature  by  its  puny  efforta.  In  their  motion  consists  their 
great  sublimity,  and  tbe  painter  might  as  well  attempt  to  delineate  the  whirlwind  as  to  de- 
pict Niagara  in  its  glory. 

We  left  Niagara  early  on  Saturday  morning,  stopped  in  Buffalo  just  long  enough  ^„gnBt  ig 
to  go  from  one  rail-way  station  to  another,  and  reached  Syracuse  at  about  eight  in  ^^*^ 
the  evening,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  That  day's  journey  seems  more  like  a  dream 
than  reality,  for  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  meadows,  hamlets  and  villages,  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, the  puff  of  the  engine,  the  rattle  of  the  train,  men,  women,  and  children  in  serried  ranka, 
are  all  mingled  in  confusion  in  the  kaleidescope  of  memory,  and  nothing  but  a  map  or  a  Trav- 
eler's Guide-boot  can  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  localities  that  was  spun  out  in  that  rapid 
journey  of  fourteen  hours.  We  remember  the  broad  Niagara,  the  dark  Erie  with  white 
sails  upon  its  bosom,  the  stately  houses  and  busy  streets  of  Buffalo,  the  long  reaches  of  flat, 
new  country,  dotted  with  stumps,  from  Buffalo  to  Attica  and  beyond,  the  stirring  mart  of 
Hochester,  the  fields,  and  orchards,  and  groves  of  lofty  trees  that  seemed  waltzing  by  us,  the 
beautiful  villages  of  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  the  falls  of  the  Seneca,  the  long  bridge  of 
Cayuga,  the  strong  prison  and  beautiful  dwellings  of  Auburn,  and  the  golden  sunset  and  cool 
breeze  that  charmed  us  as  we  approached  Syracuse.  In  that  flourishing  city  of  the  recent 
wUderncaa  we  passed  a  quiet  Sabbath  with  some  friends,  and  the  next  morning  I  journeyed 
to  R-ome. 

Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  Syracuse  was  a  village  of  mean 
huts,'  it  has  a  history  connected  with  European  civilization  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old.  At  Salina,  now  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  where  the  principal  salt-wells  are, 
the  French,  under  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  made  a  settlement 
as  early  as  1655.  The  Onondaga  tribe  then  had  their  villages  in  the  valley,  a  few  miles  from 
Syracuse,  and  a  good  understanding  prevailed  between  them  and  the  new-comers.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Mohawks  was  aroused,  and  they  attempted  to  cut  off  the  colonists  while  on 
their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  They,  however,  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Onondaga  Lake  they  reared  dwellings  and  prepared  for  a  permanent 
colony.  But  the  uneasiness  of  the  Indian  tribes  soon  manifested  itself  in  hostile  preparations, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1658  Dupuys  was  informed  that  large  parties  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
and  even  Onondagas,  were  arming.  Unable  to  procure  assistance  in  time  from  Quebec,  he 
succeeded,  by  stratagem,  in  constructing  some  bateaux  and  escaping  with  the  whole  colony 
secretly  down  the  river  to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Montreal. 

Relying  implicitly  upon  the  good  faith  and  promised  friendship  of  the  Indians,  Dupuys 
had  neglected  to  preserve  his  canoes.  To  construct  new  ones  in  view  of  the  Indians  would 
advertise  them  of  his  intentions,  and  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  settlement  at  once.  He 
therefore  had  small  bateaux  made  in  the  garret  of  the  Jesuit's  house,  and  kept  them  concealed 
when  finished.     A  young  Frenchman  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief,  and  had 

'  la  ]S30  the  late  William  L,  Stone  visited  Syracuse  in  company  with  Mr.  Formaii,  one  of  the  ea.rliast 
and  roost  industrious  friends  of  the  Erie  Canal.  "1  lodged  for  the  night,"  ssys  Mr.  Stone,  "at  a  miserable 
Ittvern,  thronged  by  a  company  of  salt-boilers  from  Salina,  forming  a  group  of  about  as  rough-looking  speo- 
iinens  of  humanity  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Their  wild  visages,  beards  thick  and  long,  and  matted  hair  even 
now  rise  up  in  dark,  distant,  and  picturesque  eflect  before  rae.  I  passed  a  restless  night,  disturbed  by 
strange  fancies,  as  I  yet  well  remember.  It  was  in  October,  and  a  tlurry  of  snow  during  the  night  had 
rendered  the  mornuig  aspect  of  the  country  more  dreary  than  the  evening  before.  The  few  houses  I  have 
already  described,  standing  upon  low  and  almost  marshy  ground,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  entangled 
thickets,  presented  a  very  uninviting  scene.  '  Mr.  Forroan,'  said  I,  '  do  you  call  thi*  a  village  ?  It  tcouid 
make  an  md  weep  lo  fly  o«ei"  il.'  ' Never  miitd'  said  he,  in  reply,  ' yoa mill  live  to  tee  it  fl eili/ ye(.'  "  Mr. 
Stone  did,  indeed,  live  to  see  it  a  city  in  size,  when  he  wrote  the  above  in  1840,  and  it  is  now  a  city  in  fact, 
with  mayor  and  aldermen,  noble  stores  and  dwellings,  end  a  population  of  some  14,000. 

Judge  Forman  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Erie  Canal,  tuid  the  foander  of  Syracuse.  He  died  at 
Rutherfordton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1849,  aged  72  years. 
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BBabgem  of  ■  youDg  FrenchmHi.     Escape  or  the  Fmch,     Earl  j  Eiploralioiii.    Monmneotal  Stone.    Bilvgr-bonomed  LBkB 

acquired  great  influence  over  the  tribe.  By  their  customs  an  adopted  son  had  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  Bon  by  birth.  When  Dupnys  had  a  sufficient  number  of  bateaux  iiuished,  this 
young  man  went  to  his  foster-father,  and  in  a  solemn  manner  related  that  he  had  dreamed, 
the  previous  night,  that  he  was  at  a  feast,  where  the  guests  ate  and  drank  every  thing  that 
was  set  before  them.  He  then  aeked  the  old  chief  to  permit  him  to  make  such  a  feast  for 
the  tribe.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  feast  was  spread.  Many  Frenchmen  were 
present,  and  with  horns,  drums,  and  trurnpets,  they  kept  a  continual  uproar.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  were  diligently  embarking  and  loading  their  bateaux,  unobserved  by  the 
feasting  savages.  At  length  the  guests,  who  had  been  eating  and  drinking  for  hours,  ceased 
gormandizing,  to  take  some  repose.  The  young  Frenchman  commenced  playing  upon  a 
guitar,  and  In  a  few  minutes  every  red  man  was  in  a  profound  slumber.  He  then  joined 
hia  companions,  and  before  morning  the  whole  colony  were  far  on  their  way  toward  Oswego, 
Late  the  next  day  the  Indians  stood  wondering  at  the  aileuce  that  prevailed  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  whites,  and  when,  at  evening,  having  seen  no  signs  of  human  life  through  the  day, 
they  ventured  to  break  open  the  fastened  dwellings,  they  were  greatly  astonished  at  finding 
every  Frenchman  gone ;  and  greater  was  their  perplexity  in  divining  the  moans  by  which 
they  escaped,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  their  having  any  vessels.' 

Ten  years  afterward  another  French  colony  settled  in  what  now  is  called  Fompey,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Syracuse  and  for  three  years  it  prospered,  and  many  converts  were  made 
to  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  Onondaga  tribe  A  company  of  Spaniards,  having  been  in- 
formed of  a  lake  whce  bottom  wis  coiered  with  brilliant  scales  like  silver,  arrived  there, 
and  m  a  short  time  the  animosities  ot  the  respectue  adventurers  caused  them  to  accuse  each 
other  to  the  Indians  of  foul  dei^igns  upon  the  tribes  The  Onondagas  believed  both  parties, 
and  determined  to  rid  themselves  ol  such  troublesome  neighbors.  Assisted  by  the  Oneidas 
and  Cayugas  the\  fell  upon  the  colony  on  All  Saints  daj  1 669,  and  every  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  was  massacred ' 

Evidences  of  mnrh  earlier  visits  by  European"  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  among 
which  was  a  sepulchral  stone  that  was  exhumed  near  Pompey  Hill.  It  was  of  an  obloug 
figure  being  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve  wide,  and  about  eight  inch- 
es in  thickness  In  the  center  of  the  surface  was  a  figure  of  a  tree, 
and  a  serpent  climbing  it  and  upon  each  side  of  the  tree  was  an  in- 
^option  as  seen  in  the  cut  LeoX.,De  Vix.  1520,  X,  S.'S  fl" 
This  inscription  may  be  thus  translated :  "  Leo  X.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  si\th  year  of  his  pontificate  1520."  The  letters  L.  S.  were 
doubtless  the  initials  of  the  one  to  whose  memory  the  stone  was  set  up. 
The  (,ross  denoted  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  meaning  of 

~  the  inverted  U  is  not  bo  clear      It  has  been  supposed  that  the  stone 

was  carved  on  the  spot  by  a  fnend  of  the  deceased  who  miy  have  been  one  of  several  French 
or  Spanish  adventurers  that  found  their  way  hither  from  Florida,  which  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1502,  They  were  amused  and  excited  by  stories  of  a  lake  far  in  the  north, 
whose  bottom  was  lined  with  silver,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  peril  every  thing 
in  searching  it  out.  De  Soto's  historian  speaks,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  that  commander  in  the  interior  of  America,  of  extreme  cold  at  a  place  called  by  the 
natives  Saquechama,  It  is  supposed  that  this  name  and  Susquehanna  are  synonymous  ap- 
pellations for  the  country  in  Central  New  York,  and  that  the  silver-bottomed  lake  was  the 
Onondaga,  the  flakes  and  crystals  of  salt  which  cover  its  bottom  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  silver.' 

'  See  extracts  from  a  MS.  histoiy  of  Onondaga  county,  by  Rev,.  J.  W,  Adams,  of  Syracuse,  quoted  in  the 
Historical  Collections  of  New  York,  p.  398. 

'  Dewitt  Clinton's  Memoir  on  tkt  Antiquitiit  of  Weilern  Nea  York. ' 

'  See  Clinton's  itffmoirj&c;  also,  SAnitoiA's  Aboriginei,  vote  on  pi^elI4.  Tlie  crystals  of  salt  on  [he 
hottom  of  the  lake,  into  whicb  the  salt  springs  flow,  were,  like  the  scales  of  mica  discovered  on  Iho  easterp 
foast  by  Goanold  and  his  party,  mistaken  for  laminse  of  silver.     There  are  not  many  salt  springs  near  the 
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Rome,  atle  of  Fori  Slanirix.  Forti  Newport  and  E»ll.  Tbe  Portass  ud  C»n«L  TTie  Moitwk  VBlier. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  expedition  of  the  French,  under  Frontenac,  as  far  as  tbe 
Onondaga  Valley.  From  that  time  nothing  but  Indian  feuds  disturbed  the  repose  that  rested 
upon  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  beautiful  country  around,  until  business  enterprise  within  the 
present  century  began  its  warfare  upon  the  forests  and  the  rich  soil. 

I  arrived  at  Rome,  upon  the  Mohawk,  toward  noon.  It  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  stands 
upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Stanwi'c  on  the  western  verge  of  the  historical  ground  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  Here  was  the  outpost  of  active  operations  in  this  direction  and  here  was  en 
acted  one  of  the  most  desperate  defenses  of  a  fortress  that  occurred  during  our  struggle  for 
independence  The  village  in  ila  rapid 
growth  has  overspread  tbe  site  of  the  fortifi 
cation  and  now  not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  re- 
mains except  a  large  elm  tree  bj  the  house  of 
Alvah  Mudge  Esq  which  stood  withm  the 
southwest  angle  ol  the  fort  Mr  Mudge 
kindly  pointLd  out  to  me  the  area  com  pre 
bended  within  the  fort  and  the  portion  of 
the  village  seen  in  the  picture  covers  that 
area  The  mason  work  in  the  foreground 
sap  t  of  the  first  lo<.k  of  the  Black  Ru  er 
Ca  1  at  prtsent  an  unproductive  work 
nig  building  in  the  center  of  the  pic 
u  is  he  mansion  oi  John  Striker,  Esq., 
p  d  nt  of  the  Rome  Bank,  and  stands  near 
h  of  the  northeast  angle  of  the  fort. 

Th  whole  view  is  only  a  few  roda  north- 
es  f  the  Mohawk  River,  and  a  mile  east- 
wa  d  f  Wood  Creek,  tbe  main  inlet  of 
O  da  Lake.  Here  was  a  portage  of  a 
nun  a  between  Schenectady  and  Oswego. 
H  fa  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
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s  built  in  1758,  under  the  direction  of  General  Stanwix,  after  the  defeat 
of  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga.  It  was  a  strong  square  fortification,  having  bomb-proof  bas- 
tions, a  glacis,  covered  way,  and  a  well-picketed  ditch  around  the  ramparts.  Its  position 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  it  commanded  the  portage  between  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Wood  Creek,  and  was  a  key  to  communication  between  tbe  Mohawk  Valley  and 
Lake  Ontario.  Other,  but  smaller,  fortifications  were  erected  in  tbe  vicinity.  Fort  New- 
port, on  Wood  Creek,  and  Fort  Ball,  about  half  way  across  the  portage,  formed  a  part  of  the 
military  works  there,  and  afforded  not  only  a  strong  post  of  resistance  to  French  aggression 
in  that  direction,  hut  also  a  powerful  protection  to  the  Indian  trade.  The  works  cost  the 
British  and  Colonial  government  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
yet  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  fori  and  its  outposts  were  in  ruins. 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  a  theater  of  great  activ- 
ity, and  ail  through  the  eventful  years  of  the  contest  it  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  effects 
of  partisan  warfare.  Every  rood  of  ground  was  trodden  by  hostile  parties,  and  for  seven 
years  the  fierce  Indian,  and  the  ofttimes  more  ferocious  Tory,  kept  the  people  in  continual 
alarm,  spreading  death  and  desolation  over  that  fair  portion  of  our  land.  So  frequent  and 
sanguinary  were  the  stealthy  midnight  attacks  or  open  daylight  struggles,  that  Tryon  coun- 

Burfftce,  but  under  the  marsties  that  surround  Onondaga  Lake,  and  beneath  the  lake  itself,  there  seems  to 
lie  a  vast  salt  lake,  and  shafts  are  sunken  from  the  surface  above  into  il.  The  water  or  brine  is  pumped 
up  from  these  shafts  or  wells,  and  vast  qmntiiies  of  sail  are  manufactured  annoally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Syraonse.  A  great  number  of  men  find  employment  there,  and  the  state  derives  a  handsome  revenue  from 
the  works. 
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ty'.  obtained  the  appropriate  appellation  of  ■■  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and,  long  ai^er 

peace  blessed  the  land,  its  forestB  were  traversed  with  fear  and  distrust.  Here  was  the  seat 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,'  agent  for  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  transactions  with  the  Six  Nations.  He  was 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  licentious,  having  little  respect  for 
the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  observed  them  only  so  far 
as  compliance  was  conducive  to  his  personal  interest.  By 
presents,  conformity  in  dress  and  manners,  and  other  ap- 
pliances, he  obtained  almost  unbounded  influence  over  the 
tribes  of  the  valley,  and  at  his  beck  a  thousand  armed  war- 
riors would  rush  to  the  field.  He  died  before  the  events 
of  our  Revolution  brought  his  vast  influence  over  the  In- 
dians into  play,  in  active  measures  against  the  patriots. 
Yet  his  mantle  of  power  and  moral  sway  fell,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  succeeded  to 
his  title,  office,  and  estates.  The  latter,  his  cousin  Guy 
Johnson,  Thayendanegea  (Brant)  the  Mohawk  sachem, 
Daniel  Glaus,  and  the  Butlers  were  the  leading  spirits  of  loy- 
alty in  Tryon  county,  and  the  actors  and  abettors  of  scenes 
that  darken  the  blackest  page  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
These  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  will 
confine  our  thoughts  to  the  most  prominent  local  events 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  or 
Schuyler,  upon  the  site  ofwhich,atK.ome,  we  are  standing. 
The  excitement  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  even  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  implanted  there  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  and  the  people  were  eager  liEtenei^  wlule 

the  conflict  of  power  and  principle  was  going  on  upon  the  sea-board,  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  organization  of  the  Continental  army,*  The  meeting  of  the  general 
Continental  TlongresB  caused  opinions  to  take  a  definite  shape  and  expression,  and  in 

the  autumn  of  that  year  the  demarkation  line  between  patriots  and  Loyahsts  was  distinctly 

drawn  among  the  people  of  this  inland  district. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  just  before  the  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  at  a 

court  holden  at  Johnstown,  the  Loyalists  made  a  demonstration  against  the  proceedings  of 


a  nephew  of  Sic  Peter  War- 


'  Tryon  county  then  included  eU  the  colonial  settlements  in  New  York  west  and  southwest  of  Sohenec- 
tadj.  It  was  taken  from  Albany  county  in  1772,  and  named  in  honor  of  William  Tryon,  then  governor  of 
the  province.  The  name  was  changed  to  Montgomery  in  1784.  The  county  buildings  were  at  Johns- 
town, where  was  the  reaideaco  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (still  standing). 

'  Sir  William  Johnson  was  bom  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1714.  He  wa; 
ren,  the  commodore  who  was  distinguished  in  the  attack  on  Louisburgh, 
Cjipe  Breton,  1745.  Sir  Peter  married  a  lady  (Miss  Watts)  in  New  York, 
purchased  Wge  tracts  of  land  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  about  1734  young 
Johnson  was  induced  to  come  to  America  and  take  charge  of  his  uncle's 
afiairs  in  that  quarter.  He  learned  the  Indian  language,  adopted  their 
manners,  and,  by  fair  liade  and  cancilialory  conduct,  won  their  friendship 
and  esteem.  He  built  a  large  stone  mansion  on  the  Mohawk,  about  three 
miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
erection  of  Johnson  Hall  at  Johnstown.  It  was  fortified,  and  was  called 
Fort  JoAnson,  It  is  still  standing,  a  substantial  specimen  of  the  domestic 
srohitecture  of  that  period.  In  1755  he  commanded  a  force  intended  to 
invest  Crown  Point,  He  was  attacked  by  Dieskau  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  where  he  came  off  victorious.  For  this  he  was  made  major  gen- 
eral and  a  knight.     He  commanded  the  assault  upon  Niagara,  after  the 

death  of  Frideau:*,  and  was  successful  there.     He  was  never  given  credit 

for  great  military  skill  or  personal  bravery,  and  was  more  expert  in  intriguing  with  Indian  •» 

sending  them  to  the  field,  than  in  leading  disciplined  troops  boldly  into  action.     He  died  at  Johnson  Hall 

(Johnstown)  on  the  1  ma  of  July,  1774,  aged  60  years. 
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VLolencQ  of  Lojaliau,      AuHuIt  upon  Jacob  SammoDi,      CaughnawEiga  Cburcb,      Mcetjag  at  Cherry  Valley.     Jolm  Johns^a. 

the  National  Council,  by  drawing  up  and  obtaining  signatures  to  a  declaration  disapproving 
of  the  acts  of  that  body  in  the  preceding  autumn.  This  proceeding  of  the  Tories  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Whigs,  who  composed  a  ctinsiderable  majority  of  the  whites  in  Tryon 
county.  Committees  were  appointed  and  public  meetings  were  called  in  every  district  in 
the  county.  The  first  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Veeder,  in  Caughnawaga,"  where  pa- 
triotic speeches  were  made  and  a  liberty  pole  a  moat  offensive  object  to  the  eyes  of  the  Loy- 
aUsts  was  erected  Beiore  this  was  accompliBhed  ^ir  John  Johnson  accompanied  by  Col- 
onel Claus  Guy  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler  ■with  a  large  number  of  thair  retainers, 
arined  with  swords  and  pistols  arrived  upon  the  ground  and  mterrupted  the  proceedings. 
Guy  Johnson  mounted  a  high  stoop  near  the  old  church 
and  hdringued  the  people  He  expatiated  upon  the 
strength  of  the  king  and  government  and  the  folly  of  op- 
posing the  authontj  of  the  crown  He  had  not  a  concil- 
iatory word  for  the  people  but  denounced  their  proceed- 
ings m  virulent  and  abubive  language  so  irritating  that  ■ 
Jacob  &ammons  a  leader  among  the  Whigs,  could  no 
longer  restrain  himseli  but  boldly  pronounced  the  speaker 
a  liar  ind  a  villain  Johnion  leaped  from  his  tribune  and 
seiz*^  feammons  by  the  throat  one  of  his  party  felled  the 
patriot  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  a  loaded  whip-ban- 
dip  and  then  bestrode  his  body  When  Sammona  recov- 
ered irom  the  momentary  "tupor  he  hurled  the  fellow  from 
bim  and  springing  upon  his  leet,  stripped  off  his  coat  and 
prepared  to  tight  w  hen  he  was  again  knocked  down.  Most 
of  his  Whig  friends  had  fled  in  alarm,  and  he  was  carried 
to  his  father's  house,  '■  bearing  upon  his  body  the  first  scars 
of  the  Revolutionary  contest  in  the  county  of  Tryon.'" 

A  spirited  Whig  meeting  was  held  soon  afterward,  in  Cherry  Valley,  where  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories  at  Johnstown  was  strongly  condemned  ;  but  in  the  Palatine  district  and  other 
places  the  threats  and  the  known  strength  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends  intimidated  the 
Whigs  for  a  while. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Johnson  fortified  the  baronial  hall  by  planting  swivels  around 
it.  He  paraded  the  militia,  armed  the  Scotch  Highlanders  (who  hved  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown,  and  were  Eoman  Catholics),  and  by  similar  acts,  hostile  to  the  popular  move- 
ment, the  suspicions  of  the  Whigs  were  confirmed  that  he  was  preparing  for  the  suppression 
of  all  patriot  demonstrations  in  the  r«unty,  and  was  inciting  the  Indians  to  join  the  enemies 

'  Caughnawagft  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Indian  village  that  .stood  a  little  eastvmrd  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Fonda.  Its  name  signifies  coffin,  and  was  given  to  the  place  in  consequence  of  there  being  in  the 
Mohawk,  opposite  the  village,  a  black  stone  (still  to  be  seen)  resembling  a  coffin,  and  projecting  above  the 
surface  at  low  water.— Hiiloricai  ColUaiom  of  New  York,  p.  281. 

"  This  old  church,  now  (1848)  known  as  the  Fonda  Academy,  under  the  managemEnl  of  Rev.  Douw 
Van  Olinda,  is  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  ooiirt-houso,  in  the  village  of  Fonda.  It  is  a  stone  edifice,  and 
was  erected  in  1763  by  voluntary  contributions.  Sir  William  Johnson  contributed  liberally,  lis  flral  pas- 
tor was  Thomas  Romajne,  who  was  suoceedod  In  1795  by  Abraham  Van  Horn,  one  of  the  earliest  grad- 
uates of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  from  Kingston,  Ulster  county, 
and  remained  its  pastor  until  1840.  During  his  ministry  he  united  in  marriage  1500  couples.  The  church 
was  without  a  bell  until  the  confiscated  properly  of  Sir  John  Johnson  was  sold  in  the  Revolution,  when  the 
dinner-btll  of  his  fether  was  purchased  and  hung  in  the  steeple.  The  hell  weighs  a  little  more'than  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  bears  the  following  inscriplioa:  "  S.  R.  William  Johnson,  baronet,  1774.  Made  by 
Miller  and  Ross,  in  Eliz.  Town." — SimmiU  Schoharie  County,  &c. 

Over  the  door  of  the  church  is  a  stone  tablet,  with  this  inscription  in  Dutch  ;  "  Komt  laelt  ons  op  gaen 
lot  den  Bergh  des  Heeret,  Co  den  huyse  des  godea  Jacobs,  op  dat  hy  ons  leere  van  syne  wegen,  en  dat  wy 
wandel  in  syne  paden."  EngHth,  "  Come  ye,  and  let  ns  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord ;  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  palis." 

'  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  53. 
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Aaemptad  RemOTsl  of  Mr  Kirklsud.         Hiwtilt]  MmemEDtB  of  the  Johiuaiii,         Indiui  CouncUi.         Ref.  Samuei  KirUaiid. 

fib  actual  hostilities  should  commence.'     Another  circumstance  confinned 

h  p               B  ant  was  the  secretary  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  the  superintendent  of 

Id  ff       af       he  death  of  Sir  William,  and  his  activity  in  visiting  the  tribes  and  hold- 

g  f             with  the  sachems  was  unceasing.     Suddenly  his  former  friendly  inter- 

co  r«e  h  M    Ji.   kland,  the  faithful  Christian  missionary,  was  broken  off  in  1774,  and, 

B  an  Oneida  chief  preferred  charges  igainst  the  pious  minister  to  Guy 

J  1  d     k  d  for  his  removal      It  was  wlH  known  that  Mr  Kirkland  was  a  Whig  ' 

1  h  in                 f  the  wilj  sachem  could  not  he  misinterj. rtted      But  the  Oneida  nation 

11   d  p        f  he  mmibter   and  his  removal  was  ftr  a  time  delated 

D  g    h       ram  r  of  1775  the  Johnsons  vero  very  actno  in  winning  the  Stx  Nations 

f   m    h       p  f  neutriht)  m  the  coining  contest '     A  council  of  the  Mohawks  was 

1  Id           J  P    k  in  May                    ^^__^^                     at  the  council    but  the  result 

delegates  from  the  Albany  and  aH^^^^^^E?^  ^'^^  ^'^^  delegates  cognizant 
the  Tnon  count)  Committees  ^^J|^^^^^Hi|lk  of  the  disaHectton  and  bad  faith 
Little  Abraham  brother  of  the  jj^^^^^^^V^^^^H  "^  ^^^  Indians  could  not  rely 
famous  Hen dnck  -nho  was  kill  IPiPHKpi^BMVfl  T""  ^^^"'  present  promises 
ed  near  Lake  George  was  the  V^^^P^shF^V  ^  ^^  ^"^  Johnson  aUrmed  by 
principal  chief  of  the  Mohawks  ^IHHHBHBH[9'^  ^^^  evei  ts  at  Lexingtoa  aad 
and  their  best  speaker  on  the  oc  ^^^L^^S|3^  Concord     and    by    intimations 

casion      Guy  John'^on   the  In  ^^^^^  which  he  had  received  that  his 

dian  agent   was  m  attendance  ptr^on  was  in  danger  of  seizure 

by  ordir  of  the  General  Congress  broke  up  the  council  abriiptlj  and  immediately  directed 
the  assembling  of  another  at  the  Upper  Castle  on  the  German  Flats  whither  himself  and 
famih  attended  b)  a  targe  retinue  oi  Mohawks  at  once  repaired  But  this  council  was 
not  held  and  Johnson  w  th  h  s  family  ind  the  In  lians  pushed  on  to  Fori  Stanw  ix  HiB 
sojourn  there  was  brief  and  he  moved  on  to  Ontario  far  be}ond  the  verge  of  civilization 
Brant  and  the  Butlers  attended  him  and  there  a  large  council  was  held  composed  chiefly 
of  Caj  ugai  and  benecas 

Thus  far  no  positive  acts  of  hoBtililj  had  been  committed  bj  C  uj  Tohnion  and  h  s  friends 
yet  his  design  to  al  enafe  the  Indians  ind  prepare  them  for  war  upon  the  patriots  was  un 
doubled  His  hasty  departure  with  hia  familj  to  the  wilderness  accompanied  by  a  large 
train  of  Mohawk  warriors  and  the  holding  a  grand  council  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce.  Cayu 


'  See  letter  of  the  Palatine  Coramiltee  to  the  C  ommittee  ( f  Safetj  at  Albanj,  dated  May  18th,  1775. 

'  Samuel  Kirkland  was  son  of  the  pious  minister,  Daniel  Kirkland,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  learned 
the  language  of  the  Mohawks,  was  ordaineii  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Lebanon  in  I76S,  and  removed 
his  wife  to  the  Oneida  Castle  in  1769.  The  next  spring  he  removed  to  the  honae  of  his  friend.  General 
Herkimer,  near  Little  Falls,  whore  his  twin  children  vtiie  bom,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Kirkland, 
presidMt  of  Harvard  College.  The  very  air  of  Norwich  seemed  to  give  the  vitality  of  freedom  to  its  sons, 
and  Mr.  Kirkland  early  imbibed  those  patriotic  principles  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  republican  cause  was  well  known,  and,  al^er  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the 
provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  desiroas  of  securing  either  the  friendship  or  neutrality  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, sent  a  tetter  to  him  inclosing  an  address  to  the  Indians,  and  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
obtaining  the  ends  in  view.  Mr.  Kirkland  succeeded  in  securing  the  attachment  of  the  Oneidas  to  the 
patriot  cause,  and  continued  his  religious  labors  among  them  during  the  war,  when  the  other  tribes,  through 
the  influence  of  Brant  and  the  Johnsons,  had  taken  op  arms  for  the  king.  He  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the 
American  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  his  labors,  and  accompanied  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  in  1779.  The 
stale  of  New  York,  in  consideration  of  his  patriotic  services,  gave  him  the  lands  of  the  "  Kirkland  patent," 
in  the  town  of  Kirkland.  After  40  years'  service  for  his  God  and  country,  he  fell  asleep  at  Paris,  Oneida 
county,  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1808,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

'  General  Schuyler  had  held  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  during  the  previous  win- 
ter, and,  setting  before  them  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  that  had  led  to  hostile  movements,  received  from 
ihem  solemn  promises  that  they  would  remain  neutral. 

•  This  was  the  residence  of  Guy  Johnson,  and  is  still  standing,  on  the  north  side  of'the  Mohawk,  about 
B.  mile  fnom  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  county.  It  is  subslanllally  built  of  stone,  and  may 
Stand  a  century  yel.-   Embowered  in  trees,  it  is  a  heaotiful  summer  residence. 
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Alarm  Dl'  the  PEople  of  iho  Hohawk  Ville;.  Sic  John  Johntos  lod  Ifishlanden,  Orders  ta  GeEeril  Schuyler. 

gas  and  Senecas,  greatly  alarmed  the  people  of  the  lower  valley,'  inasmuch  as  his  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  he  wrote  from  the  council-  i^ijg^ 
room  in  the  wilderness,  glowed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty.  It  was,  moreover,  posi-  i^'^ 
tivety  asserted  that  he  was  collecting  a  large  body  of  savages  on  that  remote  frontier,  to  fall 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  this  belief  was  strengtheaed  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Johnson,  who  held  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  of  militia,  remained  at  Johnson  Hall, 
then  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  Loyalists.  The  alarmed  patriots  appealed 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany  for  protection,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to 
avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Guy  Johnson,  however,  did  not  return  to  the  valley,  but 
went  to  Oswego,  where  he  called  another  council,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  was  Brant,  departed  for  Canada. 
He  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  where  he  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  Fred- 
eric Haldimand,  then  governor  of  Canada,  with  whom  the  Indians  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king.'  These  were  the  Indians  who  appeared  against 
the  Americans  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  and  who,  in  connection  with  some  Caughnawa- 
gas,  made  the  terrible  massacre  of  Major  Sherburne's  corps  at  the  Cedars  in  the  following 
spring,  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

These  movements  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  the  strengthening  of  Johnson  Hall, 
the  military  organization  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity,  the  increasing  alienation 
of  the  Indians,  the  boldness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  continual  alarm  of  the  people  of  Tryon 
county,  caused  the  General  Congress,  in  December,  1776,  to  take  active  measures  in  that 
direction.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  parts  of  that  extensive  country  were  ardent  Whigs  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  with 
the  retainers  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  fr  e  ds  con  posed  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  population, 
except  a  few  desperate  men  who  looked  for  plunder  and  reward.  Had  these  alone  been  in- 
imical to  the  patriots,  there  would  have  been  httle  alarm ;  but  the  country  swarmed  with 
Indians,  who  were  hourly  becoming  more  a  d  more  host  ]e  to  the  Whigs,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Johnsons  and  their  powerful  ally  Jo  eph  Brant.  It  was  also  reported  that  mil- 
itary stores  were  collected  at  Johnson  Hall,  and  that  three  hundred  Indians  were  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  whites  when  Sir  John  Johnson  should  give  the  signal.  Congress,  therefore, 
ordered  General  Schuyler  (who  had  returned  to  Albany  from  Lake  Champlain,  on  account 
of  ill  health)  to  take  such  measures  as  he  should  think  proper  to  seize  the  military  stores,  to 
apprehend  the  Tory  leaders,  and  to  disarm  the  loyal  inhabitants.  He  had  no  troops  at  com- 
mand, but,  aided  by  the  Albany  Committee  of  Safety,  he  soon  mustered  seven  hundred  men 
and  marched  to  Schenectady.  The  Mohawks  of  the  "  Lower  Castle"  (near  Amsterdam), 
with  Little  Abraham  at  their  head,  had  not  been  seduced  by  Brant  and  Johnson,  but  kept 
to  their  promise  to  remain  neutral.  To  preserve  their  good-will,  Schuyler  sent  to  them  a 
messenger  (Mr.  Bleecker,  the  Indian  interpreter,  then  residing  at  Albany)  vrith  a  jBnu,„  15^ 
belt,  informing  them  of  the  object  of  bis  expedition.  They  were  not  pleased  with  "™- 
the  idea  of  invasion,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  general  to  persuade  him  to  desist.  He 
conferred  with  them  at  Schenectady,  satisfied  them  of  his  good  intentions  and  the  necessity 
of  the  movement,  and  then  marched  on  as  far  as  Guy  Park.  He  dispatched  a 
letter  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  requesting  a  personal  interview  with 
him.     They  met  at  Guy  Park  in  a  friendly  way,  and  General  Schuyler  proposed  terms  by 


'  On  the  11th  or  July,  Colonel  Herkimer  wrote  fi-om  Cfmejoharie  lo  the  Palatine  Committee,  that  he  bad 
received  credibla  inlelligenoe  that  morning  that  Johnson  was  ready  to  march  hack  upon  the  settlement  with 
a  body  of  800  or  900  Indians,  and  that  his  point  of  ftttaok  would  be  just  below  the  LitHe  FaHa.  This  in- 
telligence proved  to  be  untrue. 

'  British  historians  ftssert  that  General  Carleton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  savages  againal 
the  Aroerioans.  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  quotes  from  a  speech  of  that  chief,  wherein  the  reverse 
is  asserted.  The  British  commanders  never  fwled  to  employ  Indians  in  warfare,  whan  their  services  could 
lie  obtMned.  Their  feelings  of  humanity  doubtless  revolted  when  coalescing  with  the  savages  of  the  forest 
in  butcher  their  brethren,  but  with  them  principle  too  often  yielded  to  eipediency  in  thai  unrighteous  War. 
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DlHimlDg  of  Ibe  TDiiei  b1  JobiuoD  HilJ.  P«rMj  of  Sir  John  JohagoD.  His  Flight.  Royal  Gteeu 

which  the  matter  might  be  settled  without  bloodshed.  He  dema,nded  the  immediate  sur- 
reoder  of  all  arms,  am  munition,  and  stores  in  the  pasEeBsioa  of  Johnson,  the  delivery  to  him 
of  all  the  arms  and  military  accouterments  held  by  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and  Sir  John's 
parole  of  honor  not  to  act  inimically  to  the  patriot  cause.  Sir  John  asked  twenty-four  hours 
for  coneideration.  His  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Schuyler  marched  on  to 
Caughnawaga,  within  four  miles  of  Johnstown.  The  militia  had  turned  out  with 
alacrity,  and  his  force  of  seven  hundred  men  had  increased  to  three  thousand.  Sir  John, 
alarmed,  acceded  to  all  the  terms  proposed  by  General  Schuyler,  and  the  next  day  that  offi- 
cer proceeded  to  Johnson  Hall,  where  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  surrendered  bji 
the  baronet.  About  three  hundred  Scotchmen  also  delivered  up  their  arms.  Colonel  (aft- 
erward General)  Herkimer  was  empowered  to  complete  the  diEarming  of  the  Tories,  and 
General  Schuyler  and  his  forces  marched  back  to  Albany. 

It  soon  afterward  became  evident  that  what  Sir  John  had  promised  when  constrained  by 
fear  would  not  be  performed  when  the  cause  of  that  fear  was  removed.  He  violated  his 
parole  of  honor,  and  the  Highlanders  began  to  be  as  bold  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Whigs,  Congress  thought  it  dangerous  to  allow  Johnson  his  liberty,  and  directed  Schuyler 
to  seize  his  person,  and  to  proceed  vigorously  against  the  Highlanders  in  his  interest.  Col- 
onel Dayton  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
May  he  proceeded  to  Johnstown.  The  baronet  had  friends  among  the  Loyalists  in 
Albany,  by  whom  he  was  timely  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Congress.  His  most  valuable 
articles  were  put  in  an  iron  chest  and  buried  in  his  garden'  when  ho  heard  of  Dayton's  ap- 
proach, and,  hastily  collecting  a  large  number  of  his  Scotch  tenants  and  other  Tories,  he  fled  to 
1  d    by  h   wa}        h  ndag     wh  upp     d    h  y  were  met  by  Indians  sent 

f  m  C  nad  rt    h  n     hi  Am  d  p     1    and  ha  d  h  p   of  every  kind,  Ihey  trav- 

edh        Idn       bwnhhad  wa  f   h    H  d    n      d  the  St,  Lawrence,  and, 

af  da         and       ga        daMnal      aJhn  was  immediately  commis- 

snda      InlnhB       hse  sed    w    ba     In     f  L  yalists  called  the  Johnson 

Gr         and  b    an  f  h    b  ad  pi      bl      n  mies  of  the  Americans  that 

appeared  during  the  war.  He  afterward,  as  we  shall  observe,  scourged  the  Mohawk  Valley 
with  hre  and  sword,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  among  the  frontier  settlements  even  so 
far  south  as  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 

After  the  flight  of  Johnson  and  the  Tories,  Tryon  county  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  repose, 
and  nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  177G  and  the  winter  of  1777. 
Yet  the  people  did  not  relax  their  vigilance.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received 
by  them  with  great  joy,  but  they  clearly  perceived  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done  to  support 
that  declaration.  Congress,  too,  saw  the  importance  of  defending  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern frontiers  of  New  Tork  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  and  their  savage  allies.  The 
fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  General  Schuyler  was 
ordered  to  repair  and  strengthen  old  Fort  Stanwix,  then  in  ruins,  and  to  erect  other  fortifi- 
cations, if  necessary,  along  the  Mohawk  River.     Colonel  Dayton  was  charged  with  the  duty 

'  Sir  John  had  a  faithful  black  slave,  (o  whom  he  intrusted  the  duty  of  burying  his  iron  chest.  Colonel 
Volkert  Veeder  bought  the  slave  wheu  Johnson  Hatl  was  sold,  but  he  would  never  tell  where  the  treasure 
was  concealed.  Sir  John  visited  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  recovered  his  slave,  and  by  hia  directions 
found  the  iron  chest. — Simmf. 

'  This  is  inferred  from  a  senlenCB  in  one  of  Brant's  speeches,  quoted  hy  Mr,  Stone,  as  follows :  "  We 
then  went  in  a  body  to  a  (own  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  rescued  Sir  John  Johnson,  bringing  him 
fearlessly  through  the  streets,"     Brant  and  Gay  Johnson  were  both  in  England  at  that  time. 

Lady  Johnson  was  conveyed  to  Albany,  and  there  kept  for  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  good 
conduct  of  her  husband.  Among  the  articles  left  in  Johnson  Hall  was  the  family  Bible  of  Sir  WiUiam, 
When  the  eonfisealed  property  was  sold,  Ihe  Bible  was  bought  by  John  Taylor,  who  was  afterward  Liea- 
tenant-governof  of  New  York,  Perceiving  that  It  contained  the  family  record  of  the  Johnsons,  Mr,  Taylor 
wrote  to  Sir  John,  offering  its  restoration.  A  rude  messenger  was  sent  for  the  Bible,  "I  have  come  (or 
Sir  Williaio's  Bihie."  be  said,  "  and  there  are  the  four  guineas  which  it  cost,"  The  man  was  asked  what 
message  Sir  John  had  seat.  He  replied,  "  Pay  four  guineas  and  take  the  book." — Shme'i  Lift  of  Brant. 
ii,,  145. 
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of  repairing  Fort  Stanwix,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  httle  progress,  for  it  was  not  complete  when,  in  the  summer  of  the  next 
year,  it  was  invested  by  St.  Leger,      Ho  named  the  new  fortress  Port  Schuyler,  in 
honor  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  by  that  appellation  it 
was  known  through  the  remainder  of  the  war.' 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1777,  Brant  came  from  Canada,  and  appeared  among  the 
Mohawks  at  Oghkwaga,'  or  Oquaca,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors.  He  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted any  act  of  hostility  within  the  bordersof  New  York,  nor  was  his  presence  at  the  Cedars 
known  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Yet  none  doubted  hia  hostile  intentions,  and  his  presence 
gave  much  nneasiness  to  the  patriots,  while  the  Tories  became  bolder  and  more  insolent. 
In  June  his  iatentions  became  more  manifest,  when  he  ascended  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Oghkwaga  to  TInadilla,  with  about  eighty  of  his  warriors,  and  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Bev.  Mr,  Johnstone,  of  the  "  Johnstone  Settlement."  He  declared  that  his  object  was 
to  procure  food  for  bis  famished  people,  and  gave  the  whites  to  understand  that,  if  provisions 
were  not  furnished,  the  Indians  would  take  theni  by  force.  Mr.  Johnstone  sounded  Brant 
concerning  his  future  intentions,  and  the  chief,  without  reserve,  told  him  that  he  had  made 
a  covenant  with  the  king,  and  was  not  inclined  to  break  it.  The  people  supplied  him  with 
food,  but  the  marauders,  not  satisfied,  drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
As  Boon  as  the  Indians  had  departed,  not  feeling  safe  in  their  remote  settlement,  the  whites 
aban^loned  it,  and  took  refuge  in  Cherry  Valley.  Some  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  Una- 
dilla  fled  to  the  German  Flats,  and  others  to  Esopus  and  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  River. 

As  the  Indian  forces  were  constantly  augmenting  at  Oghkwaga,  it  was  determined  by 
General  Schuyler  and  his  ofRcers,  in  council,  that  Herkimer  (now  a  brigadier)  should  repair 
thither  and  obtain  an  Interview  with  Brant.  Herkimer  took  with  him  three  hundred  Tryon 
county  militia,  and  invited  Brant  to  meet  him  at  Unadilla.  This  the  chief  agreed  to.  In 
the  mean  while.  Colonel  Van  Sehaick  marched  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  raen  as  far  as 
Cherry  Valley,  and  General  Schuyler  held  himself  in  readiness  to  repair  to  Unadilla  if  hia 
presence  should  be  needed.  These  precautions  seemed  necessary,  for  they  knew  not  what 
might  be  the  disposition  of  Brant. 

It  was  a  week  after  Herkimer  arrived  at  Unadilla  before  Brant  made  his  appearance. 
He  came  accompanied  by  five  hundred  warriors.  He  dispatched  a  runner  lo  Herkimer  to 
inquire  the  object  of  his  visit.'     Herkimer  replied  that  he  came  to  see  and  converse  with 

'  This  change  in  the  name  of  the  fori,  from  Slanwix  to  Schuyler,  produced  some  confusion,  for  there  was 
already  an  old  fort  at  Ulica  called  Fort  Schuylei\  so  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  com- 
mander of  provincial  troops  in  the  war  with  tbe  Freach  and  Indiuis. 

"  Toward  Ihe  close  of  the  winter  of  ITTT  a  large  gathering  of  Indians  was  held  at  Oghkiraga.  The 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  dispatched  thither  Colonel  John  Harper,  of  Harpersfield,  to  ascertain 
[heir  intentions.  He  arrived  on  the  2Tlh  of  February,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Indians,  They  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  for  the  troubles  that  afllioled  Tryon  county,  and  gave  avory  assurance  of  their  paoifio 
dispositions.  Colonel  Harper  believed  them,  and  gave  thero  a  feast  by  roasting  an  ox.  It  was  afterward 
discovered  that  all  their  friendship  was  feigned ;  their  professions  of  peaceful  intentions  were  gross  hypoc- 
risy. A  few  weeks  subsoqoenlly,  while  taking  a  circuit  alone  through  the  woods  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Harper  met  some  Indians,  who  exchanged  salutations  with  him.  He  recognized  one  of 
them  <is  Peter,  an  Indian  whom  he  had  seen  at  Oghkwaga,  but  they  did  not  know  him.  His  great-coat 
covered  his  uniform,  and  he  feigning  to  be  a  Tory,  they  told  him  they  ware  on  (heir  way  lo  cat  off  tbe 
Johnslone  settlement  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  Unadilla.  Colonel  Harper  hastened  back 
to  Harpersfield,  collected  flfieen  stout  and  brave  men,  and  with  tbem  gave  chase  to  the  marauders.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  night  they  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Charlotte  River.  It  was  almost 
daylight  when  their  waning  fires  were  discovered.  The  savages  weio  in  a  profound  slumber.  Their  arms 
were  silently  removed,  and  then  each  ftian  of  Harper's  party,  selecting  his  victim,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
before  he  was  fairly  awake  the  savage  found  himself  fast  bound  with  cords  which  tbe  whiles  had  brought 
with  them.  It  was  a  bolder  achievement  than  if  the  red  men  had  been  killed,  and  noblor  because  bloodless. 
When  the  day  dawned,  and  tbe  Indians  saw  their  captors,  Peter  exclaimed,  "Ugh!  Colonel  Harper  I 
Why  didn't  I  know  you  yesterday  ?"  They  were  taken  to  Albany  and  surrendered  into  tbe  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety. 

'  The  real  object  of  the  conference  is  not  known.  It  is  supposed  that,  as  Herkimer  and  Brant  had  been 
near  neighbors  and  infimate  friends,  the  former  hoped,  in  a  personal  interview,  to  petsoade  the  chief  to  join 
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Conference  witli  Brant.  Hii  Franknesi.  Herfcimer'B  precauftouory  Meaaurea.  Haughly  Besring  of  Brant. 

bie  brother,  Captain  Brant.  "  And  alt  these  men  wish  to  converse  with  the  chief  too  ?" 
asked  the  quick-witted  messenger.  He  relumed  to  Brant  and  communicated  tho  reply. 
The  parties  were  encamped  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  assemblage  made 
an  imposing  display.  By  mutual  agreement,  their  arms  were  to  be  left  In  their  respective 
encampments.  The  preliminaries  being  arranged,  Brant  and  about  forty  warriors  appeared 
upon  the  skirt  of  a  distant  wood,  and  the  parties  met  in  an  open  field.  A  circle  was  form- 
ed, and  the  two  commanders,  with  attendants,  entered  it  for  conference.  After  exchanging 
a  few  words,  Brant  asked  Herkimer  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  made  the  same  reply  as  to 
tho  messenger.  "  And  all  these  have  come  on  a  friendJy  visit  too  ?"  siiid  the  chief.  "  All 
want  to  see  the  poor  Indians.  It  is  very  kind,"  he  added,  while  his  lip  curled  with  a  sar- 
castic smile.  After  a  while  the  conversation  became  animated,  and  finally  the  chief,  being 
pressed  by  direct  questions  concerning  his  intentions,  firmly  replied,  "  That  the  Indians  were 
in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  lathers  had  been  ;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet  lodged 
with  them,  and  they  could  not  violate  their  pledge  ;  that  General  Herkimer  and  his  follow- 
ers had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  sovereign  ;  that,  although  the  Boston  people 
were  resolute,  the  king  would  humble  them  ;  that  General  Schuyler  was  very  smart  on  the 
Indians  at  the  treaty  of  German  Flats,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  able  to  afford  the 
smallest  article  of  clothing ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  tho 
white  people  when  they  were  all  united,  and,  as  they  were  now  divided,  the  Indians  were 
not  frightened."  He  also  told  General  Herkimer  that  a  war-path  had  been  opened  across 
the  country  to  Esopus,  for  the  Tories  of  Ulster  and  Orange  to  join  them.  The  conference 
ended  then,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  respective  forces 
to  remain  encamped  as  they  were.' 

Duiing  the  conference,  some  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Cox  greatly  irritated  the  sachem, 
and  on  his  signal  to  his  warriors,  who  were  near,  they  ran  to  their  encampment,  raised  the 
shrill  war-hoop,  and  returned  with  their  rifles.  In  the  mean  while  the  chief  became  paci- 
fied, and  the  warriors  were  kept  at  a  proper  distance.  Herkimer,  however,  fearful  that 
Brant's  pacific  appearance  might  be  feigned,  prepared  to  act  with  decision  on  the  following 
morning.  He  charged  an  active  young  soldier,  named  Wagner,  with  the  duty  of  shooting 
Brant,  if  any  hostile  movement  should  appear  on  the  part  of  the  chief  Wagner  was  to  se- 
lect two  assistants,  who  were  to  shoot  the  two  attendants  of  Brant  at  the  same  time.  He 
chose  Abraham  and  George  Herkimer,  nephews  of  the  general,  and  the  three  stood  by  tho 
side  of  Herkimer  the  nest  morning.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their  services,  and,  haply, 
no  blood  was  shed  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Stone  seems  to  have  mistaken  Herkimer's  precau- 
tion, in  this  instance,  for  premeditated  perfidy,  and  says  that,  had  the  intent  been  perpetra- 
ted, the  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  provincials  would  have  been  such  that  "  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  it  away."  Mr.  Wagner  was  yet  living  at  Fort 
Plain  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848,  and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  the 
arrangement  was  only  a  precautionary  one,  for  which  Herkimer  deserved  praise.  Mr.  Stone 
gives  his  version  upon  "  the  written  authority  of  Joseph  Wagner  himself"  Simms  has  de- 
clared, in  .his  "  History  of  Schoharie  Connty,"  and  repeated  in  conversation  with  myself, 
that  Wagner  told  him  he  never  furnished  a  MS.  account  of  the  afTair  to  any  one.  Here  is 
»ome  mistake  in  the  matter,  but  the  honorable  character  of  General  Herkimer  forbids  the 
idea  of  his  having  meditated  the  least  perfidy. 

Again  they  met,  and  the  haughty  chief — haughty  because  conscious  of  strength — as  he 
entered  the  circle,  addressed  General  Herkimer,  and  said,  "I  have  five  hundred  warriors 
with  me,  armed  and  ready  for  battle.  You  are  in  my  pflwer,  but,  as  we  have  been  friends 
and  neighbors,  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you."  He  then  gave  the  signal,  and  all  hie 
warriors,  painted  in  the  hideous  colors  that  distinguished  them  when  going  into  battle,  burst 

the  patriots,  or,  at  least,  lo  remain  neulral.     It  is  nlso  supposed  that  lie  went  to  demand  restitution  for  the 
ooltle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  which  the  savages  had  plundered  the  Johnstone  and  Unndilla  settlements. 
'  Caraphell's  ^imaU  of  IVyon  County. 
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from  the  surrounding  forest,  gave  the  war-hoop,  and  discharged  their  tifJea  in  the  air.  Brant 
coolly  advised  the  general  to  go  back  to  his  house,  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy  on  the  occa- 
sion, expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  one  day  return  the  compliment,  and  then  turned  proudly 
upon  his  heel  and  disappeared  in  the  shadowy  forest,  "  It  was  early  in  July,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful.  But  the  echo  of  the  war-hoop  had  scarcely  died 
away  before  the  heavens  became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  party  to  seek  tlie 
nearest  shelter.  Men  less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  who,  leaning 
upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this  day,  could  not  fail,  in  aftertimes,  to 
look  back  upon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem,  of  those  bloody  mas- 
sacres with  which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  subsequently  visited  the  inhabitants  of 
this  unfortunate  frontier."' 

A  few  days  after  this  conference.  Brant  withdrew  his  warriors  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
joined  Sir  John  Johnso  and  C  1  n  1  J  hn  B  tl  r,  who  were  collecting  a  large  body  of  To- 
ries and  refugees  at  Os\  g  p  pa  atorj  tad  scent  upon  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  set- 
tlements. There  Guy  J  h  son  and  th  fE  s  of  the  British  Indian.  Department  sum- 
moned a  grand  council  t  h  S  Nat  They  were  invited  to  assemble  "  to  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  bio  d  f  a  B  t  an  —  n  ther  words,  to  feast  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  of  alliance  a  t  th  pat  t  wh  m  the  savages  denominated  Bostonians,  for 
the  reason  that  Boston  th  f  t  tl  b  llion.  There  was  a  pretty  full  attendance 
at  the  council,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  sachems  adhered  faithfully  to  their  covenant  of  neu- 
trality made  with  General  Schuyler,  until  the  appeals  of  the  British  commissioners  to  their 
avarice  overcame  their  sense  of  honor.  The  commissioners  represented  the  people  of  the 
king  to  be  numerous  as  the  forest  leaves,  and  rich  in  every  possession,  while  those  of  the  col- 
onies were  exhibited  as  few  and  poor ;  that  the  armies  of  the  king  would  soon  subdue  the 
rebels,  and  make  them  still  weaker  and  poorer ;  that  the  rum  of  the  king  was  as  abundant 
as  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  that  if  the  Indians  would  become  his  allies  during  the  war,  they 
should  never  want  for  goods  or  money.  Tawdry  articles,  such  as  scarlet  clothes,  beads,  and 
trinkets,  were  then  displayed  and  presented  to  the  Indians,  which  pleased  them  greatly,  and 
they  concluded  an  alliance  by  binding  themselves  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  patriots, 
and  to  continue  their  warfare  until  the  latter  were  subdued.  To  each  Indian  were  then  pre- 
sented a  brass  kettle,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife,  a  piece  of  gold, 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  promise  of  a  bounty  upon  every  scalp  he  should  bring  in,' 
Thayendanegea  (Brant)  was  thenceforth  the  acknowledged  grand  sachem  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  sooa  afterward  commenced  his  terrible  career  in  the  midst  of  our  border  settlements,' 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  most  important  events  that  took  place  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley and  adjacent  districts  prior  to  the  attack  of  St.  Leger  upon  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler 
(as  it  will  hereafter  be  called),  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  there,  before  Brant 
and  his  more  savage  white  associates  brightened  the  tomahawk  and  musket,  and  bared  the 
knife,  in  avowed  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Volumes  might  be,  and,  indeed,  have 
been,  written  in  giving  details  of  the  stirring  events  in  Trjon  county  during  our  Revolution- 
ary struggle,*  To  these  the  reader  is  referred  for  local  particulars,  while  we  consider  trans- 
actions there  of  more  prominent  and  general  interest. 


'  Campheirs  Jnnali  of  Tryon  County. 

'  See  Life  of  Mart/  /tmison.  This  pamphlet  was  written  in  1823,  and  published  by  Joraes  D.  Bemis, 
of  Canapdaigua,  New  York.  She  was  taken  a  oaplive  near  Fori  Duquesne  (now  Pittsburgh)  when  a  child, 
and  was  reared  among  the  Indians.  Sbe  married  a.  chief,  and  became  an  Indian  in  every  particular,  oxcept 
birth.  At  the  council  here  spoEen  of  she  was  present  with  her  husband.  Her  death  occurred  at  the  age 
of  69,  .  She  says  that  the  brass  kettles  mentioned  in  the  text  were  in  use  aman-r  the  Seneca  Ituiiaus  as  lata 
as  1B23,  when  her  narrative  was  printed, 

'  Soon  after  Brant  jainfd  the  Indians  at  Oghkwaga,  he  made  a  hostile  movement  against  the  settlement 
of  Cherij  Valley.  He  hovered  around  that  hamlet  for  some  days,  hut  did  not  attack  it.  Of  this  a  detail' 
cd  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

'The  n 
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"A  scream  !  'tis  but  Ibe  panther's — naught 

Breaks  the  calm  sunshine  there  ; 
A  thicket  stirs!  a  deer  has  sought 

From  eight  a  closer  lair  ; 
Again  upon  the  grass  they  droop, 
Then  bursts  the  well-known  whoop  on  whoop, 

Shrill,  deafening  on  the  air, 
And  onward  from  their  arabush  deep. 
Like  wolves,  the  savage  warriors  leap." 

Street. 

'  E  are  now  upon  an  Indian  battle  ground  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep  forest, 
■where  the  cunning  and  ferocity  of  the  savngc  had  free  e'^ercise  in  the  pan- 
ther like  maneuvers  of  the  ambuseade  and  the  unrestrained  use  uf  the 
hatchet  and  knife  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  red  warriors  subordinate, 
and  comparatively  intfiective  in  the  conflicts  we  have  considered,  except 
in  the  battle  at  Lake  George  and  in  the  mas?icre  at  the  Cedars.  We 
have  seen  their  method  of  warfare  wholly  subverteil  by  European  tactics, 
and  their  fiery  courage  c 


trolled  b>  a  policy  unknown 
m  their  sangumarv  battles 
untuited  to  their  martial  training  and  unsatis 
factory  to  thtir  fierce  natures  when  aroused  by 
the  flow  ot  blood  But  m  the  siege  of  Fort 
Sohuyler  which  ne  are  about  to  chronicle  and 
particularly  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  operations  of  that  siege 
the  Indians  commanded  by  Brant  the  most 
subtle  and  accompliBhed  war  chiel  of  his  time 
formed  the  strong  nght  arm  of  St  Leger  and 
were  lejl  free  to  hght  accordmg  to  the  customs 
of  their  race 

In  the  spring  of  1 777  Colonel  Peter  Gan 
sevoort'  was  appomted  to  the  command  of  Fort 
Schuyler  and  held  that  post  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  when  Burgojne  was  making  his  vie 
torious  march  toward  Albany  by  waj  of  Lake 
Champlain  The  SHCcessful  progress  of  the 
Bntiah  commander  greatly  alarmed  the  people 
of  the  north  and  those  of  Tryon  county  were 
particularly  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  a  de 


'  Peler  GanseToort  was  bom  in  Albany,  July  17th,  1 749.  He  accompaJiied  Montgomery  into  Canada  in 
1775,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  New  York  line,  which 
commission  he  held  when  he  defended  Fort  Schuyler  against  St.  Leger.  For  his  gallant  defense  of  that 
post  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  in  1781  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by  the 
state  of  New  York.  After  the  war  be  was  for  many  years  a  military  agent.  He  held  several  offices  of 
trust,  and  was  always  esteemed  for  his  bravery  and  judgment  as  a  scddier,  and  for  bis  fidelity,  intelligence, 
and  probity  as  a  citizen.     He  died  July  ad,  1812,  aged  62  years. 
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scent  upon  them  from  Oawego  might  be  expected.  As  early  as  June,  a.  man  from  Can&da, 
arrested  as  a  spy,  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  British  troopa,  Canadians  and 
Indians,  was  to  penetrate  the  country  by  way  of  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk,  to  join  Burgoyne 
when  he  ahonld  reach  Albany.  This  intelligence  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Thomas  Spen- 
cer, a  friendly  Oneida  half-breed  sachem,  who  was  sent  to  Canada  a  secret  emissary  for  in- 
foimation.  He  was  present  at  a  council  where  Colonel  Claus,'  a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  presided,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  general  plans  of  Burgoyne. 
The  Oneida  further  informed  the  inhabitants  that  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Claus,  with 
their  families,  were  then  at  Oswego  in  command  of  seven  hundred  Indians  and  four  hund- 
red regular  troops  ;  that  there  were  aii  hundred  Tories  at  Oawegatchie  (Ogdensburgh)  ready 
to  join  them  ;  and  that  Colonel  John  Butler  was  to  arrive  at  Oswego  on  the  1 4th  of  July, 
from  Niagara,  with  Tories  and  Indians, 

This  information,  instead  of  arousing  the  Whigs  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  prompt  and  effi* 
cient  action,  seemed  to  paralyze  them  with  alarm.  The  timid  were  backward  in  preparing 
for  the  field,  and  the  wavering,  considering  the  patriot  cause  almost  hopeless,  became  Loy- 
alists, or,  at  best,  passive  Whigs.  Fort  Schuyler  was  still  unfinished,  and  feebly  garrison- 
ed, and  certain  discomfiture  seemed  to  await  the  patriots  in  that  region.  Colonel  Ganse* 
voort,  however,  was  vigilant,  active,  and  hopeful.  He  wrote  spirited  letters  to  General 
Schuyler,  imploring  aid,  and  that  officer  as  urgently  laid  the  condition  of  Tryon  county  bo- 
fore  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  and  also  the  General  Congress,  But  it  was 
then  too  late  to  expect  succor  from  a  distance,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  thrown  upon  their  own  fee- 
ble resources  for  defense,  St,  Leger  and  his  E.angers,  with 
the  forces  of  Johnson,  Claus,  Butler,  and  Brant,  mentioned 
by  the  Oneida  chief,  were  already  in  motion,  and  on  tho  1st 
of  August  the  enemy,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  strong, 
came  up  Oneida  Lake,  and  near  the  ruins  of  gld  Fort  New- 
port prepared  to  invest  Fort  Schuyler,  The  Indians  were 
led  by  Brant,  and  the  whole  beleaguering  force,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  march  at  Oswego  Falls,  was  disposed  in  ad- 
mirable order  for  the  journey  through  the  forest.  The- main 
body  was  led  by  the  Indians,  under  Brant,  in  6ve  columns, 
four  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard. 
The  Indians  marched  in  single  file,  at  large  distances  apart. 
Between  the  five  columns  and  the  rear-guard  a  file  of  In- 
dians, ten  paces  apart,  formed  a  line  of  communication.  The 
advanced  guard  was  one  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the  main 
column,  which  was  disposed  in  Indian  file,  the  right  and  leil 
flanks  covered  by  a  file  of  savages.  The  rear-guard  was 
formed  of  regular  troops.  The  advanced  guard  was  com- 
posed of  sixty  marksmen,  selected  from  the  corps  of  John- 
son's Royal  Greens,  and  led  by  Captain  Watts,  a  brother-  obdbr  oe  Mabch.s 

'  Daniel  Claus  married  the  danght^r  of  Sir  William  JohuBon,  anil  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence. 
Brant  entertained  for  bim  sentiments  of  tha  strangest  personal  hostility,  although  both  were  engc^d  in  the 
same  cause.  His  wife  died  in  Canada  in  1801,  and  Brant,  in  iho  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  made  a  speech 
of  condolence  on  her  death,  WilUam  Clans,  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  afTsirs,  was  his  son, —  3abiiu't 
Livei  of  the  Loyalitti. 

'  This  diagram,  representing  tba  order  of  march  of  (he  besieging  force,  Is  a  reduced  copy  of  an  engrav- 
ing in  Stone'i  Life  of  Brant.  The  original  drawing,  beautifully  colored,  vas  found  in  the  writing-desk  of 
St.  Leger,  which  he  left  behind  when  he  fled  from  his  camp  before  Fort  Schuyler.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  diagram  :  aaaaa,  Eve  coluinns  of  Indians  in  front,  flanking  (he  Britbh  flag  ;  b,  advanced 
gnard ;  »,  line  of  comma nioatjan  between  the  advanced  guard  and  Indian  columns;  cc,  dd,  the  left  and 
right  wings  of  the  eighth  and  thirty-fonrth  regiments  (the  tbirlj-fourth  on  the  left  side) ;  e,  rear-goaid ; 
//,  Indians  on  the  right  and  left  flanks;  it,  line  of  comi :— -;— 
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in-law  of  Sir  John  JohnHon.  Each  corps  was  likewise  furnished  with  practiced  marliBmen 
at  short  intervale,  who  were  ordered  to  concentrate  their  strength  upon  any  point  that  might 
be  attacked.  St.  Leger,  aa  appears  from  his  private  diary,  was  much  annoyed  oil  the  way 
by  the  disposition  of  his  Indian  allies  to  proceed  according  to  their  own  notions  of  expediency. 
They  were  averse  to  approaching  the  fort  in  a  hody,  but  the  commander  finally  persuaded 
them  to  be  governed  by  his  directions,  which,  at  Oawcgo,  they  had  promised  to  obey,  and 
on  the  2d  of  August  Lieutenant  Bird  and  Brant  commenced  the  investment  of  the  fort. 

The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Gansevoort,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In 
July,  Colonel  iWarinus  WilJetl,  an  active  and  judicious  otEcer,  had  joined  the  garrison  with 
his  regiment,  and,  on  the  very  day  when  Bird  commenced  the  investiture  of  the  fort,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mellon,  of  Colonel  Wesson's'  regiment,  arrived  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
two  bateaux  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  With  this  timely  addition,  the  gar-, 
rifon  had  sufficient  provision  for  six  weeks,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  for  small 
arms.  But  fur  their  cannon,  their  most  important  means  of  defense,  they  had  only  about 
four  hundred  rounds,  or  nine  cartridges  for  each  piece  a  day  for  that  length  of  time.  The 
garrison  was  also  without  ajiag  when  the  enemy  appeared,  but  their  pride  and  ingenuity 
soon  supplied  one  in  conformity  to  the  pattern  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Shirts 
were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  wero  joined  for  the  red,  and  the 
blue  ground  for  the  stars  was  composed  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraham 
Swartwout,  of  Dutchess  county,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.'  Before  sunset  the  curious  mo- 
saic-work standard,  as  precious  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  as  the  most  beautifully- wrought 
flag  of  silk  and  needle-work,  was  floating  over  one  of  the  bastions. 

On  the  3d,  Colonel  St.  Leger  arrived  before  the  fort  with  his  whole  force.  It  was  a  mot- 
ley collection  of  British  regulars,  a  few  Hessians  and  Canadians,  well-armed  Tories,  and 
troops  of  warriors  from  the  various  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas,  who  were 
faithful  to  their  agreement  to  remain  neutral.  St.  Leger  dispatched  an  ofiicer,  bearing  a 
flag,  to  the  fort,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  jwith  a  copy  of  a  pompous  manifesto  which  he 
had  sent  among  the  people,  conceived  very  much  in  the  vein  of  the  one  issued  by  Burgoyne 
from  Crown  Point,  a  few  weeks  before.  He  magnified  the  power,  clemency,  and  justice  of 
the  king,  and  charged  the  General  Congress,  and  other  assemblies,  committees,  &c.,  with 
cruelty  in  the  form  of  "  arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  persecution  and 
torture,  unprecedented  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  Romish  Church."  He  also  denounced  the 
patriot  civil  authorities  every  where  as  guilty  of  "  the  profanation  of  religion,"  and  of  "  shock- 
JDg  proceedings"  of  almost  every  shade  of  darkness.  He  then  exhorted  the  people  who  were 
disposed  to  do  right,  to  remember  that  he  was  "  at  the  head  of  troops  in  the  full  power  of 
health,  discipline,  and  valor,  determined  to  strike  when  necessary  and  anxious  to  spare  when 
possible,"  and  tempted  them  with  ofiera  of  employment  if  they  would  join  his  standard,  se- 
curity to  the  infirm  and  industrious,  and  payment  in  coin  for  all  supplies  for  his  army  that 
might  be  brought  into  his  camp.  "  If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors  and  sincere  inten- 
tions to  effect  them,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  the  phrensy  of  hostility  should  remain,  I  trust 

'  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  spelled  in  the  books — Weston,  Wesson,  and  Wesaen.  At  the  close 
of  an  autograph  tetter  of  hia  among  Gates's  Papers  (vol.  x),  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  it  ia  writ- 
tan  Wesson,  and,  presuming  that  he  spelled  his  own  name  correctly,  I  give  that  orthography.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Colonel  Wesson  and  his  regiment  were  active  participators  in  the  battles  of  Semis's 
Heights,  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  time  in  question. 

'  It  was  in  Captain  Svartvont's  company,  while  at  Poughkeepsie,  that  Samuel  Geake,  an  emissary  of 
£ir  Henry  Clinton,  enlisted,  in  the  character  of  a  recruit,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  (he  offi- 
cers at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  aoquired  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  means,  designs,  and  expeeta- 
lions  of  the  Americans.  He  was  suspected,  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  was  condemned 
■10  death.  He  was  spared,  however,  as  a  witness  against  Major  Hammell,  another  recreant  American,  who 
bad  aocorapiuiied  bira  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  was  under  arrest  ^t  that  time.  Geake  confessed  that  he 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  said  that  Major  Hammell  (who  had  been 
.taken  prisoner  by  the  British)  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  was  promised  a  colonelcy  in  the 
British  army,  and  that  he  (Geake)  was  to  receive  the  eoiamission  of  lieoienant  as  soon  as  he  should  return 
to  New  York  from  Fort  Schuyler. 
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siege  of  Port  ScbuTler.     OperitJonB  of  ttie  InduiH.     Viiit  to  th?  Orisltsny  BaUle-grouud.     Oeneral  Herklmec  and  the  MI1ill4. 

I  Bhall  Stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  G«d  and  man  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  venge- 
ance of  the  state  against  the  willful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of  wrath 
await  them  in  the  field  ;  and  devaatalion,  famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror  that  a  re- 
luctant, but  indispensable,  prosecution  of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to 
their  return."  The  patriot  people  who  received  the  manifesto  treated  it  with  derision,  and 
the  little  garrison,  which  had  already  counted  the  cost  of  a  siege,  and  determined  upon  s 
defense  of  the  fort,  laughed  at  itB  threats,  and  regarded  its  offer  of  bribes  with  scorn. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  4th.  A  few  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  au™» 
the  Indians,  concealed  behind  trees  and  bushes,  wounded  several  men  who  were  em-  "'^■ 
ployed  in  raising  the  parapets.  Similar  annoyances  occurred  on  the  5th,  and  toward  even- 
ing the  Indians  spread  out  through  the  woods,  encircled  the  fort,  and,  by  hideous  yells  through 
the  night,  attempted  to  intimidate  the  garrison.  St.  Leger,  confident  of  success,  sent  a  dis- 
patch'to  Burgoyne  at  this  juncture,  expressing  hia  assurance  that  Fort  Schuyler  would  be 
in  his  possession  directly,  and  the  hope  that  they  would  speedily  meet  as  victors  at  Albany. 
Let  us,  leave  the  besiegers  and  besieged  a  moment,  and  ride  down  to  Oriskany,  eight  miles 
eastward  of  Fort  Schuyler,  where  a  terrible  episode  in  the  siege  occurred, 

I  left  Rome  (site  of  Fort  Schuyler)  at  about  two  o'clock,  in  an  open  light  wagon,  for  Oris- 
kany.' The  day  was  very  warm ;  the  road,  although  nearly  level,  was  excessively  stony, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  village  I  was  almost  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue.  Desir- 
ous of  reaching  TJlica  that  evening,  I  stayed  at  the  village  only  long  enough  to  procure  a  com- 
petent guide  to  the  battle-ground.  Mr.  George  Graham,  a  resident  of  the  village  (who  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebration  held  upon  the  battle-ground,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  event,  in  1 844),  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  pointed 
out  the  various  localities  which  were  identified  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  many  " 
old  men  who  were  present,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  battle.  The  locality  is  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  canal  landing  in  the  village,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  agricultural 
country.  Let  us  consult  the  history  while  on  our  way  thither,  and  then  we  shall  better 
understand  our  "  topographical  survey." 

As  soon  as  St.  Leger's  approach  up  Oneida  Lake  was  known  to  General  Herkimer,  he 
summoned  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  to  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
timidity  which  seemed  to  have  abated  the  fire  of  the  Whigs,  when  the  first  intimations  of 
the  invasion  were  given  by  the  Canada  spy  and  the  Oneida  sachem,  now  disappeared,  when 
the  threatened  danger  was  at  their  doors,  and  the  call  of  Herkimer  was  responded  to  with 
alacrity,  not  only  by  the  militia,  but  most  of  the  members  of  the  Tryon  county  committee 
entered  the  field  as  oflicerfi  or  volunteers.  They  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Dayton,  on  the  Ger- 
man Flats,  and,  on  the  day  when  the  Indians  encircled  the  fort,  Herkimer  was 
near  Oriskany  with  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  eager  to  face  the  enemy.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gansevoort,  informing  him  of  his  approach,  and  requesting  him  to  ap- 
prise him  of  the  arrival  of  his  courier  by  discharging  three  guns  in  rapid  succession,  which 
he  knew  would  be  heard  at  Oriskany.  But  the  messenger  did  not  arrive  until  near  noon 
the  next  day.  Herkimer  was  brave,  but  cautious,  and  determined  to  halt  there  until  he 
should  receive  re-enforcements  or  hear  the  signal  guns  from  the  fort.  His  officers,  influenced 
by  the  impatience  of  their  men  to  press  on  toward  the  fori,  were  opposed  to  delay.  Herki- 
mer, self-relying,  was  firm.  Harsh  words  ensued,  and  two  of  his  colonels,  Cox  and  Paris, 
more  impertinent  than  generous,  denounced  the  old  man  as  a  coward  and  a  Tory.  This 
bitter  taunt  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  but  his  duty  governed  his  feelings,  and  he  calmly  re- 
plied, "  I  am  placed  over  you  as  a  father  and  guardian,  and  shall  not  lead  you  into  difficul- 
ties from  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  extricate  you."  But  they  persisted  in  their  demands 
for  an  immediate  advance,  and  continued  their  ungenerous  taunts.      Stung  by  imputatioiu 

'  Oriskany  ia  a  little  village  about  eight  miles  west  of  Ulica,  al  the  junclion  of  the  Oriskany  Creek  with 
the  Mohavk.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  rail-road  both  pass  through  it,  and  the  establiehment  of  woolen 
faclor'iaa  there  promises  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  pteossnt  town. 
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of  cowardice,  Herkimer  at  length  yielded,  and  gave  the  word  to  "  March  on  !"  at  the  same 
time  telling  those  who  boasted  loudest  of  their  courage  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  run 
on  seeing  the  enemy. 

St.  Leger  had  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Herkimer,  and  detached  a  division  of  Jobn- 
Bon's  Greens,  under  Major  Watts,  Colonel  Butler  with  his  Hangers,  and  Brant  with  a  strong 
body  of  Indians,  to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  an  attack  upon  his  intrench ments.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Herkimer's  messenger,  Gansevoort  had  observed  the  silence  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  also  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  along  the  margin  of  a  wood  down 
the  river.  The  arrival  of  the  courier  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to  the  destination  of  the  detach- 
ment, and  the  signal  guna  were  immediately  fired.     Herkimer  had  informed  Gansevoort,  by  the 


messenger,  that  he 
tended  on  hearing  the 
signals  to  cut  hts  way 
to  the  fort  through 
the  circumvallatmg 
camp  of  the  enemj 
and  requested  him  to 
make  a  sortie  at  the 
same  time  This  was 
done  as  soou  as  the 
arrangement  could  be 
made  and  a  detach 
ment  of  two  hundred 
men  consisting  of  por 
tions  of  Gansevoort  s 
and  Wesson's  regi- 
ments, was  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  who 
took  with  them  an 
iron  three  pounder. 
Fifty  men 


added,  to  protect  the 


act 


otherwise  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 
The  enterprise  was  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Ma- 
rinus  Willett,'  who, 
by  quick  and  judicious 
movements  and  dar- 
ing courage,  with  his 
small  force,  accom- 
plished wonders  in  a 
few  hours.  Rain  was 
falling  copiously  while 
preparations  for  the 
sortie  were  in  prog- 
ress, but  the  moment 
it  ceased  Willett  sal- 
lied out  and  fell  furi- 
ously upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  camp  o 


cupied  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  B.oyal  Greens,  a  detachment  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen. 


'  Marinus  Willett  waa  bom  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  July  31st  (O.S.),  1740.  He  was  tbe  yoangest 
of  six  sons  of  Edward  Willett,  a  Queen's  county  iarmer.  He  was  early  imbued  with  a  military  spirit,  and 
joined  (be  army,  onder  Abercrombie,  as  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Delancy's  regiment,  in  IT58.  He  was  in 
the  disastrous  battle  eX  Ticonderoga,  and  accompanied  Bradstreet  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac. 
Exposure  in  the  wilderness  injured  his  health,  and  he  was  confined  by  sickness  in  the  newly-ereoted  Fort 
Staowix  until  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Willett  early  espoused  die  republican  cause  when  British  agres- 
sion aroused  resistanca  here.  When  the  British  troops  in  the  New  York  garrison  were  ordered  to  Boston, 
tStel  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  they  attempled,  in  addition  to  their  own,  to  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of 
spare  arms.  Willett  resolved  to  prevent  it,  and,  though  opposed  by  tbe  mayor  and  other  Whigs,  he  cap- 
tured the  baggage-wagons  containing  Ibem,  and  took  them  back  to  the  city.  These  btids  were  afterward 
used  by  the  first  regiment  raised  by  the  state  of  New  Yorli.  He  was  appointed  second  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  Colonel  M'Dougal's  regiment,  and  accompanied  Monlgomery  in  his  northern  expedition.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  St.  John's,  and  held  that  post  unlit  Jannary,  1776.  He  was  that  year  appointed  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Constitution,  on 
the  Hodeon.  In  May  be  was  ordered  to  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler,  where  he  performed  signal  services, 
as  noticed  in  the  text.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  remained  there  unlil  the  summer  of  1778, 
when  he  joined  (he  army  under  Washington,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  He  accompanied  Sulli- 
van in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780, 
1781,  and  1782.  In  1792  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  south  ;  and 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  array  intended  to  aot  against  the  Northwestern 
Indians.  He  declined  the  appointment,  for  he  was  opposed  to  the  expedition.  He  was  for  some  time  sheriff 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1807,  He  was  ohosan  elector  of  President  and  Vice- 
president  in  1834,  and  was  rnade  president  of  the  Electoral  College.  He  died  in  New  York,  August  23d, 
1830,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 
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had  been  Hent  to  oppose  the  approach  of  Herkimer,  The  advanced  guaid,  unable  to  with? 
itand  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  were  driven  in  ■  and  ao  Buddenly  was  Sir  John's  cump 
assailed  that  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  put  on  hia  coat  He  endeavored  to  bcingr  hiH  troops 
into  order  but  thij\  fled  in  dismay  Thi.  Indian  encampment  was  then  assaulted  and  in  & 
few  moments  the  savages  too  uere  scattered  Sir  John  and  his  troops  iled  across  the  nvor, 
to  the  temporary  camp  ot  bt  Leger  and  the  Indians  buried  themselves  m  the  deep  forest 
near  No  less  than  twenty  one  wagon  loads  of  spoil  consiatmg  of  clothing  blankets  stores, 
camp  equipage  five  Bntish  standards  the  baggage  of  Sir  John  with  all  his  papers  and 
those  of  other  officers  containing  every  kind  of  information  necessary  to  the  garrison  were 
captured  Having  secured  their  prize  WiUett  and  his  party  returned  to  the  fort  without 
the  loss  ol  a  man  The  five  Bntish  colors  were  raised  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
flagstaff  beneath  the  uncouth  American  standard  and  the  whole  garrison  mounting  the 
parapets  made  the  forest  ring  w  ilh  three  loud  cheers  This  ch  valrous  exploit  was  duly  no- 
ticed by  Congress  and  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  Colonel  Willett  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States 

General  Herkimer  in  the  mean  while  had  moved  Irom  the  mills  at  the  mouth  of  Ons- 
kany  Creek  toward  the  fort  entirely  unconscious  of  the  ambuscade  that  in  a  deep  ravine 
two  miles  distant  awaited  his  approach  The  morning  was  dark  sultry  and  lowering 
His  troops  composed  chiefly  of  the  militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Cos  Pars  \iascher  and 
Klock  u  ere  quite  undisciplined  and  their  order  ot  march  was  irregular  an  1  without  pcecan 
tion  The  contentions  of  the  morning  had  dela\ed  their  advance  until  about  n  ne  o  clock 
and  the  hard  feelings  that  existed  between  the  commander  and  some  of  hia  officers  caused  a, 
degree  of  insubordination  which  proved  fatal  in  its  consequences      Brant  and  his  Tory  asso- 


'  This  sketch  was  made  Irom  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine,  looking  west.  The  marsh  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  mentioned  in  the  test,  ia  partially  drained  by  a  rivulet.  When  I  visited  the  spot  (August, 
18481,  many  logs  of  the  old  causeway  were  atiH  visihle,  and  afforded  a  crossing-place  for  cattle.  These 
logs  are  seen  In  the  picture.  The  road  on  the  left  is  the  present  highway  between  Oriskany  and  Rome. 
The  barn  stands  upon  the  western  side  of  the  ravine,  and  along  the  high  ground  upon  which  it  is  situated, 
and  crossing  the  road  southeasterly,  the  ambueh  was  placed.  The  hottest  of  the  battle  occnrred  upon  the 
high  plain  between  the  ravine  in  the  foreground  and  another  beyond  the  most  distant  tnea  in  the  picture. 
The  hills  seen  in  the  extreme  distance,  on  the  right,  are  tboge  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk.  The 
frame-work  in  the  ravine  is  the  remains  of  the  scaSblding  erected  for  the  speakers  at  the  celebration  alloded 
to,  in  1844.     The  chief  speakers  on  tbe  occasion  were  John  A.  Dix  and  Senator  Dickinson,  and  the  audi- 
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eiates  had  learned  from  theit  acouts  the  exact  route  the  patriots  had  talieii,  and  arranged  an 
ambuscade  accordingly.  A  deep  ravine  crossed  the  path  of  Herkimer  in  a  north  and  south 
direi^lion,  extending  from  the  high  grounds  on  the  south  to  the  river,  and  curved  toward  the 
east  in  a  eemicircular  form.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine  was  marshy,  and  the  road  crossed  it 
by  means  of  a  causeway  of  earth  and  logs.  On  each  side  of  the  ravine  the  ground  was  nearly 
levei,  and  heavily  timbered.  A  thick  growth  of  underwood,  particularly  along  the  margin 
of  the  ravine,  favored  concealment.  It  was  upon  the  high  ground  on  the  western  side  of 
this  ravine  that  the  ambush  of  the  Tories  and  Indiana  was  laid,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
causeway  was  surrounded  by  them,  as  by  a  circle,  leaving  only  a  small  segment  open  where 
the  road  entered.  Unsuspicious  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  body  of  provin- 
cials, except  the  rear-guard,  composed  of  Visscher's  regiment,  descended  into  the  ravine,  fol- 
lowed by  the  baggage- wagons.  Brant  gave  a  signal,  and  in  an  instant  the  circle  closed,  the 
war-hoop  was  sounded,  and  spear,  and  hatchet,  and  deadly  rifle-ball  fell  upon  the  patriots 
like  hail  from  the  clouds  that  hovered  over  Ihem.  The  rear-guard,  in  fulfillment  of  Herki- 
mer's prediction,  instantly  fled,  and  left  their  companions  in  the  ravine  to  their  fate.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  suffered  more,  in  their  cowardly  flight,  than  if 
they  had  boldly  aided  their  environed  companions  in  arms. 

This  ^udden  onslaught  produced  great  confusion  in  the  patriot  ranks,  but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  fought  with  the  courage  and  skill  of  veteran  troops.  The  slaughter,  however, 
was  dreadful.  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and 
Colonel  Cox  and  Captain  Van  Slyk  were  killed  at  the  first  fire.  A  musket-ball  passed 
through  and  killed  the  horse  of  the  general,  and  shattered  his  own  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
With  perfect  composure  and  cool  courage,  he  ordered  the  saddle  to  be  taken  from  his  slaugh- 
tered horse  and  placed  against  a  large  beech-tree  near.  Seated  there,  with  his  men  falling 
like  autumn  foliage,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  like  driving  sleet,  whistling  around  him, 
lhe,intrepid  general  calmly  gave  his  orders,  and  thus  nobly  rebuked  the  slanderers  who  called 
him  a  coward.' 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  fierce  action  continued,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  enemy  was  clos- 
ing in  upon  the  republicans.  The  latter  then  made  an  admirable  change  in  their  method 
of  repulsion.  They  formed  themselves  into  circles,  and  thus  met  the  enemy  at  all  points. 
Their  fire  became  so  destructive  in  this  way,  that  the  Johnson  Greens  and  a  portion  of  But- 
ler's Tories  attempted  a  bayonet  charge.  This  was  promptly  met  by  the  patriots,  and  the 
battle  assumed  the  terrible  form  of  a  death-struggle  in  close  personal  contact.     They 

"Fought  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  to  hand, 

Alas  I  'twas  but  lo  die  ; 
In  vain  the  rifle's  deadly  flash 
Soarch'd  eagle  plume  and  wampum  sash ; 

The  hatchet  hiss'd  on  high, 
And  down  they  fell  in  crimson  heaps. 
Like  the  ripe  corn  the  sickle  reaps." 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  thunder-peal  broke  over  the  forest,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  such 

enoe  wa9  estiiaated  at  IS, 000  people.     The  scafTold  was  erected  upon  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 

dedned,  where  General  Herkimer  fell.     In  the  middle  of  the  field  beyond  the  scaffold,  In  the 

S?.     lightest  part  near  the  tree,  toward  the  barn,  is  seen  a  dark  spot.     It  marks  the  site,  now  indi- 

;    \    caled  by  a  cavity,  where  the  besch-lree  stood  under  which  Herkimer  sat  and  delivered  his  or- 

' '    ders.     Avarice  cut  the  tree  down  about  eight  years  ago,  and  then  uprooted  the  stump  to  make 

i  more  precious  hill  of  potatoes.     This  view  is  about  two  miles  west  of  Oriskanj,  on 

the  north  side  of  the  main  road.     Arrow-heads,  bullets,  bayonets,  tomahawks,  pjpes,  ftc,  are 

still  found  there  by  the  cuhivator.     The  howl  of  an  earthen  pipe  was  shown  to  raa  by  a  reai- 

dent  upon  the  ground  (whose  house  is  seen  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  barn|,  which  he  had 

plowed  up  the  day  before.     He  had  several  other  relics  of  the  battle,  but  would  not  part  with 

any.     The  above  is  a  drawing  of  tbe  pipe-bowl, 

'  II  is  related  that,  during  the  hottest  of  (he  action,  the  general,  sealed  upon  his  saddle,  quietly  took  his 
[inder-box  from  bis  pocket,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  as  composedly  as  if  seated  at  bis  own  fire-side. 
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torrents  that  the  combatants  ceased  their  etrife,  and  sought  shelter  beneath  the  trees,  II 
was  during  this  heavy  shower  that  Willett  made  his  preparations  at  the  fort  for  the  succesfr 
ful  sortie  just  noticed  ;  and,  aa  soon  as  the  rain  Buhsided,  he  fell  upon  Johnson's  camp,  and 
the  hattle  was  renewed  at  Oriskany. 

During  the  lull  in  the  conflict,  both  parties  viewed  the  ground,  and  made  new  arrango- 
ments  for  attack  and  defense.  It  had  been  observed  by  the  patriots  that  the  Indians,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  a  gun  fired  by  a  provincial  behind  a  tree,  would  rush  forward  and  toma- 
hawk him  before  he  could  reload.  To  meet  such  an  exigency  in  the  renewed  conflict,  two 
men  stood  together  behind  a  tree,  and,  while  one  fired,  the  other  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  savage  with  his  tomahawk,  and  felled  him  with  his  bullet.  The  provincials  had  also 
made  choice  of  more  advantageous  ground,  and,  soon  after  the  renewal  of  the  fight,  so  de- 
structive was  their  fire  that  the  Indians  began  to  give  way.  Major  Watts  came  up  with  a 
detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens  to  support  them,  but  the  presence  of  these  men,  mostly  ref- 
ugees from  the  Mohawk,  made  the  patriots  more  furious,  and  mutual  resentments,  as  the 
parties  faced  and  recognized  each  other,  seemed  to  give  new  strength  to  their  arms.  They 
leaped  upon  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
foot  with  bayonets  and  knives.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  exhibited  the  peculiar  cruelty 
and  brutality  which  distinguishes  civil  war. 

A  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  It  was  the  attack  of  Wiflett  upon 
the  enemy's  camp.  Colonel  Butler  instantly  conceived  a  stratagem,  and  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful in  its  execution.  He  so  changed  the  dress  of  a  detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens,  that 
they  appeared  like  American  troops.  These  were  made  to  approach  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  and  were  at  first  (as  intended  by  Butler)  mistaken  by  the  patriots  for  a  re-enforoe- 
ment  from  the  garrison.  But  the  quick  eye  of  Captain  Gardinier,  an  officer  who  performed 
deeds  of  great  valor  on  that  memorable  day,  discovered  their  real  character,  and,  ordering 
his  men  to  fall  upon  these  pretended  friends,  they  were  soon  scattered  in  confusion.  The 
Indians,  finding  their  ranks  greatly  thinned,  and  the  provincials  still  undismayed,  raised  the 
loud  retreating  cry,  Oonah .'  Oonah  !  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  panic  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Tories  and  Canadians,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  retreated  in  confu- 
sion, pursued  by  the  provincials  with  shouts  of  victory.  Thus,  after  a  conflict  of  six  hours, 
ended  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  bloodiest  encounter,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engt^jed, 
that  occurred  during  the  war.  Neither  party  could  claim  a  decided  victory  Both  had 
fiufiered  dreadfully.  The  patriots  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  they  did  not  accomplish 
the  design  of  the  expedition,  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler  Their  wounded, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  were  carried  from  the  field  on  litters,  and  among  them  was  Gteneral 
Herkimer,  who  was  taken  to  his  residence  below  the  Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  where 
he  died  ten  days  afterward.  The  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death  will  be  noticed 
in  the  relation  of  my  visit  to  his  mansion,  which  is  still  standing. 

The  loss  in  this  battle  seems  not  to  have  been  officially  given  on  either  side.  St.  Leger,  in 
a  letter  to  Burgoyne,  dated  August  1 1th,  five  days  after  the  battle,  says,  "  Above  four 
hundred  [patriots]  lay  dead  on  the  field,  among  the  number  of  whom  were  almost  all  of 
the  principal  movers  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county."  The  enemy  also  claimed  to  have  taken 
two  hundred  prisoners.  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  89),  records  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  at  "  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded."  This 
is  the  number  stated  by  Gordon  and  other  cotemporary  writers.  The  Indians  lost  about 
seventy,  among  whom  were  several  chiefs.'  Major  Watts  was  badly  wounded,  and  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.  He  revived  from  the  faintness  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  crawled  to  a 
brook  and  quenched  his  thirst,  and  there  remained  until  he  was  found,  nearly  three  days 
afterward,  by  an  Indian  scout,  and  taken  into  St.  Leger's  camp.     There  were  many  deeds 

'  Gordon  and  others  relate  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  battje,  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  beeame  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  a  coalition  between  Johnson's  and  Hfirkimer'a  men  to  destroy  them,  and  that, 
toward  the  close  of  Ihe  conflict,  the  savages  killed  many  of  the  Tories.  "It  is  thought,"  says  Gordon  (ii. 
237),  "  that  near  as  many  of  Sir  John's  Tory  party  were  killed  by  the  Indians  as  hy  the  militia." 
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of  personal  courage  exhibited  in  that  battle,  which,  according  to  the  military  ethics  of  a  less 
benevolent  age,  would  entitle  the  actors  to  the  crown  of  laurel,  the  applause  of  multitudes, 
and  the  panegyric  of  the  historian.  But  the  picture  is  so  revolting  to  the  eye  of  Christian 
benevolence,  and  bo  repugnant  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  brotherhood,  which  are  now  happily 
impressing  their  benignant  features  upon  society,  that  it  is  far  better  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
silence  before  it,  and  plead  for  the  warriors,  in  extenuation,  the  dreadful  necessity  that  im- 
pelled them  to  deeds  so  shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  high  time  that  the  practice  of  pamper- 
ing a  depraved  public  taste  by  giving  the  horrid  details  of  slaughter  in  battle,  and  of  invest- 
ing with  glory,  as  models  for  imitation,  those  who  fight  most  furiously  and  slay  most  pro- 
fusely, should  fall  into  desuetude.  These  details  are  not  essential  elements  of  history.  They 
contain  no  useful  lesson,  no  seed  of  philosophy  worthy  of  germination,  no  real  benefit  for  the 
understanding  or  the  heart.'  Thus  far  I  have  avoided  such  recitals,  and  I  shall  do  so  through 
the  whole  work  before  me.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  shall  intentionally  contribute  one  thought 
for  a  panegyric  on  war  or  ita  abettors.  The  student  of  our  Revolution,  while  he  may  justly 
rejoice  at  the  vast  and  invaluable  blessings  which  followed  that  event,  should  be  taught  to 
lament  rather  than  admire  the  dreadful  instrumentalities  that  were  necessarily  employed. 
He  may  thus  be  taught  without  lessening  the  veneration  which  he  ought  to  feel  for  those  who 
periled  life  and  fortune  in  defense  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Let  ua  turn  from  these  better 
oontemplations  to  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  tracing  out  the  succeeding  events  of  the  siege 
of  Fort  .Schuyler. 

So  completely  was  the  garrison  still  environed  by  the  besieging  force,  after  the  battle  at 
Oriakany,  that  no  correct  intelligence  of  that  event  could  reach  ihem.  St.  Leger  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  and,  by  false  representations  of  victory  for  himself,  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  provincials,  and  the  victorious  advance  of  Burgoyne,  endeavored  to  bring 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  Billenger  and  Major  Frey  were  made  prisoners,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle  they  were  forced  to  write  a  letter  to  Colonel  Gansevoort,  which 
contained  many  misrepresentations,  and  a  recommendation  to  cease  resistance.  St.  Leger's 
adjutant  general.  Colonel  John  Butler,  delivered  the  letter  to  Gansevoort,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicated  a  verbal  demand  of  surrender  from  his  commander.  Gansevoort  refused 
an  answer  to  a  verbal  summons,  unless  made  by  St.  Leger  himself  On  the  next  morning, 
Colonel  Butler  and  two  other  officers  approached  the  fort  with  a  white  flag,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  enter  as  bearers  of  a  message  to  the  commander.  The  request  was  granted  ; 
they  were  conducted,  blind-folded,  within  the  fortress,  and  received  by  Gansevoort  in  his 
dining-room,  which  was  lighted  with  candles,  the  windows  being  closed.  Colonels  Willett 
and  Mellen  were  present,  and  the  messengers  of  St.  Leger  were  politely  received.  Major 
Ancram,  one  of  them,  more  fluent  in  speech  than  the  others,  made  known  the  wishes  of  St. 
Leger.  He  spoke  of  the  humanity  of  his  feelings,  and  his  desire  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. He  assured  Gansevoort  that  it  was  with  much  difliculty  the  Indians  were  restrained 
from  massacre,  and  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  garrison  was  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  fort  and  all  the  public  stores.  The  officers  and  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
baggage  and  other  private  property,  and  their  personal  safety  should  be  guarantied.  He  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  these  Ijonorable  terms  would  be  immediately  complied  with,  for,  if  they 
were  not,  it  would  be  out  of  St.  Leger's  power  to  renew  the  proposition.  The  Indians,  he 
remarked,  were  ready  and  eager  to  march  down  the  country  and  destroy  the  inhabitants ;  . 
and  they  were  reminded  that  the  total  destruction  of  Herkimer's  relief  corps,  and  the  fact 
that  Burgoyne  had  possession  of  Albany,  extinguished  all  hope  of  succor  for  the  garrison. 

'  A.n  example  in  an  acooant  of  the  battle  in  question,  given  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  may  be  cited  as  an 
illoatrtuJoTi.  A  Captain  Dillenback  -vas  assailed  by  ibree  of  Jolinson's  Greens.  "  This  a^cer,"  says  the 
tiiogra|dier,  "  bad  declared  be  would  not  be  taken  alive,  and  he  was  not.  One  of  his  three  ossaitants  seized 
his  gun,  bitt  he  suddenly  wrenched  it  from  him  and  felled  hiiD  with  the  butt.  He  shot  the  second  dead,  and 
thrust  tWe  third  through  with  his  bayopet.  Bui  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  a(  on  «iptot  o/wftir*  erfn  (At 
mighty  Hector,  or  eithir  of  the  loni  of  Zeruiah,  might  have  bem  proud,  a  ball  laid  Ibis  brave  man  low  in  the 
dnst."  It  is  the  last  clause  which  is  chiefly  objectionable,  for  therein  the  historian,  not  content  with  record- 
ing the  bkradj  act  (justified  by  the  law  of  self-prGservalion|,  lauds  it  as  a  deed  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
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Leger'i  wrLtten  DeEPBod  of  Samoder. 


This  speech,  made  up  of  falaefaood,  persuasion,  and  threats,  excited  the  iudignatioa  of  the 
patriot  officers,  and  Colonel  Willett,  with  the  approbation  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  promptly 
and  properly  replied,  I  give  his  words,  as  contained  in  his  narrative.  They  were  delivered 
with  emphasis,  while  he  looked  the  officer,  he  says,  full  in  the  face  :  "  Do  I  understand  yon, 
air  ?  I  think  you  say  that  you  came  from  a  British  colonel,  who  is  commander  of  the  army 
that  invests  this  fort ;  and,  by  your  uniform,  you  appear  to  be  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 
ice. You  have  made  a  long  speech  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit,  which,  stripped  of  all  iti 
superfluities,  amounts  to  thifl — that  you  come  from  a  British  colonel  to  the  commandant  of 
this  garrison,  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  deliver  up  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of  your 
colonel,  he  will  send  his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  children.  You  will  please  to  re- 
flect, sir,  that  their  blood  will  be  upon  your  heads,  not  upon  ours.  We  are  doing  our  duty  ; 
this  garrison  is  committed  to  our  charge,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you  get  out  of 
t  )  0  may  turn  round  and  look  at  ts  outs  de  but  ne  e  expect  to  come  n  aga  n  un  ess  yon 
con  e  a  pr  soner  I  cons  de  he  n  essage  jou  have  brought  a  degrad  ng  one  to  a.  Bnt  sh 
IS  reputab  e  for  a  Br  t  sh  officer  to  oa  ry  io  m)  o  vn  part 
!  ts  to  lei  ver  ti  s  girr  son  to  s  ch  a  mo  de  g  set  as  votti 
ens  s  8  of  I  would  suffer  mj  body  to  be  fil  ed  w  h  spl  ers 
ta  at  t  mes  been  pract  ced  by  such  hordes  ot  women  and  chil 


officer  to  send  and  by  no  n 
I  declare  before  I  would  c 
arm}  by  jour  o  vn  aecou 
a  d  set  o  hre  as  ou  k  o'' 
dren  k  Hers  as  be  ong  to  jc 

These  words  expresied  the  sen  men  s  of  the  garr  s 
eluded  that  Bur<^yne  could  not  be  at  Alba  v  and  the  Tryo 
pe  sed   e  e  a  ch  a  sol     tude  o    the  pa  t  of  the  enemy  for  a 
favorable  cond  t  ons  would  not  be  e  I  b  ed      The  na  ner 
of  the  r  d  scourse  na  le  the  bes  eged  feel  str    ger  and  more 

On  th    9th  St  Leger  sent  a  w  tten  dema  d  for  a  e 


id  ll  e  officers  very  justlj  con 
I  county  n  t  a  all  ala  or  d  «- 
1  n  med  ate  surrende  o  such 
if  the  mesae  gers  a  d  the  tenor 
resolved  to  defend  the  r  post 
er  wh  ch  conta  ned  the    a  «n  t, 

substance   fMa        "^ 

jor    A  c  am  8    spe  oh 

Ganse  oort     mmed  ate 

ly  repl  ed     in    wr  t    g 

S  r  yont  letter  of  th  a 

date  I  have  rece  ved    n 

a  swer  to  wh  ch  I  say 

that   t  8  mj  detern  ned 

resolut  on  w  th  tl  e  force 

under  my  co     na  d   to 

defend  th  a  fort  to  the  last 

extrem  ty  in  behalf  of  the 

U    tedS  at  s  who  have 

placed  me  here  to  defend 

t  agi    st  all  the  r  eae 

p  ompt  and  bold  a  and  was 

uneKpecled  to  the  British  commander.     His 

had  not  the  least  eifect  upon  the 

Bod-work  of  the  fort,"  and  his  "  royals  had 

only  the  power  of  teazing.'"     He  them- 

fore  commenced  approaching  the  fort  by 

'  Letter  of  Si  Leger  to  Borgoyne  dated  Oswego,  August  27th,  1777. 

'  Dkscbiption  of  tue  Lngba  no  — A  Fort  Schuyler  ;  b,  southwest  hftstlon,  three  gnns ;  c,  northwest 
bastion,  four  guns  d  n  rlheast  bast  on  bree  guns  ;  e,  southeast  bastion,  four  guns  ;  g,  laboratory  ;  kSk, 
barracks;  I,  horn  works  begun  K  co  e  ed  way  ;  LL,  glacis;  M,  sally-port;  N,  ofEoers' qnarlera ;  0  0, 
WilleVt's  attack.  The  figures  refer  to  the  redoubts,  batteries,  &e.,  of  the  enemy.  1,  a  batlory  of  three 
gnns ;  2,  bomb  battery,  four  niortara ;  3,  bomb  battery  of  three  guns  ;  4  4  4,  redoubts  to  cover  the  batter- 
ies ;  5,  line  of  approaches,  6  6,  British  encampment;  7,  Loyalists;  8,  Indians;  9,  ruias  of  Fort  NewpMt. 
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A  Torj  Ailtlrni.  ConHnusUan  of  lie  Siege.  Adtenhireof  WiUetlmd  SlockweU.  OanKveorf  i  ResoLuaon. 

"  Rapping  to  Buoh  a  diBtance  that  the  Tampart  might  be  brought  within  their  portices,  at  the 
same  time  all  materials  were  preparing  to  run. a  mine  under  the  most  formidable  bastion. "' 
In  the  mean  while  an  address  to  the  people  of  Tryon  county,  signed  by  Johnson,  Claus, 
and  Butler,  was  issued,  strongly  protesting  their  desire  for  peace,  promising  pardon  and  pro- 
tection to  all  that  should  submit,  and  threatening  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  cruelty  if  they 
resisted.  They  called  upon  the  principal  men  of  the  valley  f  o  come  up  and  oblige  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Schuyler  to  do  at  once  what  they  would  be  forced  to  do  finally — surrender. 
This  document  was  sent  by  messengers  through  Tryon  county,  but  it  effected  little  else  than 
get  the  messengers  themselves  into  trouble."  The  siege,  in  the  mean  while,  was  steadily, 
but  feebly,  continued.  The  garrison,  fearing  that  re-enforcements  for  the  enemy  might  ar- 
rive, or  that  the  siege  might  continue  until  their  own  provisions  and  ammunition  should  fail, 
resolved  to  communicate  with  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Stillwater,  and  implore  succor. 
Colonel  Willett  volunteered  to  be  the  messenger,  and  on  a  very  stormy  night,  when  shower 
Anguiiio,  after  shower  came  down  furiously,  he  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  leil  the  fort  by 
1'".  the  sally-port  at  ten  o'clock,  each  armed  with  a  spear,  and  crept  upon  their  hands 
and  knees  along  a  morass  to  the  river.  They  crossed  it  upon  a  log,  and  were  soon  beyond  the 
line  of  drowsy  sentinels.  It  was  very  dark,  their  path-way  was  in  a  thick  and  tangled  wood, 
and  they  soon  lost  their  way.  The  barking  of  a  dog  apprised  them  of  their  proximity  to  an 
Indian  camp,  and  for  hours  they  stood  still,  fearing  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  clouds  broke 
away  toward  dawn,  and  the  morning  star  in  the  east,  like  the  light  of  hope,  revealed  to  them 
their  desired  course.  They  then,  pushed  on  in  a  zigzag  way,  and,  like  the  Indians,  sometimes 
traversed  the  bed  of  a  stream,  lo  foil  pursuers  that  might  be  upon  their  trail.  They  reached 
the  G-erman  Flats  in  safety,  and,  mounting  fleet  horses,  hurried  down  the  valley  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Schuyler,  who  had  already  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Herkimer, 
and  was  devising  means  for  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler. 
St.  Leger  continued  the  siege.  He  advanced,  by  parallels,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  the  garrison,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Willett  and  Stockwell,  or  the  re- 
lief that  was  preparing  for  them  below,  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Their  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions being  much  reduced  in  quantity,  some  hinted  an  opinion  to  their  commander  that  a 
surrender  would  be  humane  policy.  Gansevoort's  stout  and  hopeful  heart  would  not  yield 
admission  to  such  an  idea,  and  he  informed  the  garrison  that  he  had  resolved,  in  case  suc- 
cor should  not  appear  before  their  supplies  were  exhausted,  to  sally  out  at  night  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  Suddenly,  and  mysteriously  to  the  garrison,  the  besiegers 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  fled  so  precipitately  from  before  the  fort  that  they  left 
^^  their  tenls,  artillery,  and  camp  equipage  behind  them. 

The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  We  have  already  noticed  the  appeal  of  General  Schuyler 
to  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Arnold  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men  volunteered  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Gansevoort.  These  troops  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Learned.  They  marched  immediately,  un- 
der the  general  command  of  Arnold,  and  were  joined  by  the  first  New  York  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Livingston.  On  the  20th,  Arnold  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  arrived  at  Fort  Day- 
ton, where  he  intended  to  wait  for  the  remainder,  under  Learned,  to  arrive  ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  near  approaches  of  St.  Leger  to  Fort  Schuyler,  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  haz- 
ard a  battle  before  it  should  be  too  late.  He  knew  that  his  small  force  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  warrant  a  regular  engagement,  and  he  conceived  several  stratagems  to  supply  his 
deficiency  of  strength.  One,  which  proved  successful,  was  adopted.  Among  the  Tory  pris- 
oners who  were  taken  with  Walter  Butler  was  a  coarse,  unlettered,  half  idiot  named  Hon- 

'  Leller  of  St.  Legar  to  Burgoyne,  dated  Oswego,  August  271h,  1777. 

'  Walter  N.  Butler,  a.  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  aflerwdrd  one  of  (he  most  brutal  of  the  Tory  lead- 
ers, with  fourteen  while  soldiers  and  the  same  niimber  of  Indians,  appeared  at  the  German  Flats,  ac  the 
house  uf  a  Tory  named  Shoemaker.  Colonel  Wesson  was  then  in  command  of  a  smalt  forlilication  (here, 
called  Fort  Daylon,  and  he  sent  a  party  to  arrest  Butler  and  his  associates.  They  succeeded,  and  Butter 
was  trieJ  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  but  was  afterward  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany,  under  a  reprieve. 
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Yost  Schuyler,  a  nephew  of  General  Herkimer,  who,  with  his  mother  and  brother,  lived  near 
Little  Falls.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  mother  hastened  to  Fort  Day- 
ton and  pleaded  for  his  life.  For  a  time  Arnold  waa  inexorable,  but  finally  consented  to 
space  him,  on  condition  that  ho  should  go  to  Fort  Schuyler  and  endeavor  so  to  alarm  St. 
Leger,  by  representations  of  the  great  number  of  Americans  that  were  approaching,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  raise  the  siege.  Hon- Yost  readily  agreed  to  perform  the  duty,  for,  in  reality, 
his  political  creed  was  so  chameleon-like,  that  it  would  assume  any  required  hue,  according 
to  circumstances.  His  mother  offered  herself  as  a  hostage  for  his  faithfulness,  but  Araold 
chose  his  brother  Nicholas  as  security.  The  latter  was  placed  in  confinement,  and  Hon- 
Yost,  with  a  friendly  Oneida,  who  promised  to  aid  him,  departed  for  Fort  Schuyler. 

Arnold,  having  issued  a  proclamation'  from  Fort  Dayton  to  counteract  the  address  of  John- 
son, Claus,  and  Butler,  marched  ten  miles  onward  toward  Fort  Stanwis.  There  Augmtas, 
he  received  a  communication  from  Colonel  Gansevoort,  announcing  that  the  siege  ''"■ 
had  suddenly  been  raised,  and  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  in  great  haste,  toward  Wood  Creek  ; 
why,  he  could  not  imagine.  Arnold  perceived  that  Hon- Yost  had  been  faithful.  He  and 
the  Indian  had  managed  the  affair  adroitly,  and  the  charge  of  idiotcy  against  Hon- Yost  waa 
wiped  out  forever.  Before  leaving  Fort  Dayton,  ho  had  several  bullets  shot  through  his 
coat,  and,  with  these  evidences  of  a  "terrible  engagement  with  the  enemy,"  he  appeared 
among  the  Indians  of  St.  Loger's  camp,  many  of  whom  knew  him  personally.  He  ran  into 
their  midst  almost  out  of  breath,  and  apparently  much  frightened.  He  told  them  that  the 
Americans  were  approaching  in  great  numbers,  and  that  he  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
His  bullet-riddled  coat  confirmed  the  story.  When  they  inquired  the  number  of  the  Amer- 
icans, he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  agitated.  They  had  been  decoyed  into  their  present  situation,  and  had  been 
moody  and  uneasy  since  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  At  the  moment  of  Hon- Yost's  arrival  they 
were  engaged  in  a  religious  observance — a  consultation  through  their  prophet,  of  Manitou, 
or  the  Great  Spirit,  to  supplicate  his  guidance  and  protection  The  council  of  chiefs  at  the 
pow-wow  at  once  resolved  upon  flight,  and  told  St  Leger  so  He  sent  for  and  questioned 
Hon- Yost,  who  told  him  that  Arnold,  wyh  two  thousand  men,  would  be  upon  him  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  that  moment,  according  to  arrangement,  the  friendly  Oneida,  who  had  taken 
a  circuitous  route,  approached  the  camp  from  another  direction,  with  a  belt.  On  his  way 
he  met  two  or  three  straggling  Indians  of  his  tribe,  who  joined  him,  and  they  ail  confirmed 
the  story  of  Hon- Yost.  They  pretended  that  a  bird  had  brought  them  the  news  that  the 
valley  below  was  swarming  with  warriors.  Ono  said  that  the  army  of  Burgoyne  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  another  told  St.  Leger  that  Arnold  had  three  thousand  men  near.  They 
shook  their  heads  mysteriously  when  questioned  about  numbers  by  the  Indians,  and  pointed, 
like  Hon- Yost,  upward  to  the  leaves.  The  savages,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  prepared  to 
flee.  St.  Leger  tried  every  means,  by  offers  of  bribes  and  promises,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main, but  the  panic,  and  suspicion  of  foul  play,  had  determined  them  to  go.  He  tried  to 
make  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink.  He  then  besought  them  to  take  the  rear  of 
his  army  in  retreating ;  this  they  refused,  and  indignantly  said,  "  You  mean  to  sacrifice  ns. 
When  you  marched  down,  you  said  there  would  be  no  fighting  for  us  Indiana  ;  we  might  go 
down  and  l^moke  our  pipes  ;  whereas  numbers  of  our  warriora  have  been  killed,  and  you  mean 

'  The  address  of  Arnold  was  well  calculated  to  awe  the  timid  and  give  courage  to  the  wavering  Whigs. 
The  prestige  of  his  name  gave  gient  weight  to  it.  He  prefaced  it  with  a  Hourish  of  his  title  and  position, 
as  follows  :  "  By  the  Honorable  Benedict  Arnold,  Esq.,  general  and  commandei-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  on  the  Mohawk  River."  He  denominated  a  certain  Barry  St.  Leger  "  a  leader 
of  a  banditti  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  traitors,  composed  of  savages  of  America  and  mare  savage  Brit- 
ons," and  denounced  him  as  a  seducer  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as 
threatening  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  people.  He  then  offered  t.  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  joined  him 
or  upheld  him,  "  whether  savages,  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons,"  provided  they  laid  down  their  arni 
and  made  oath  of  allegiance  lo  the  United  Stales  within  three  days.  Bui  if  they  persisted  in  iheir  "  wicked 
courses,"  and  "were  determined  to  draw  on  themselves  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  their  exaspera- 
ted country,  they  niual  expect  no  merty  from  either," 
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Flight  of  St.  Leger'i  Forcei  lo  Oiwego.        The  Spoa».       AmuKmeoc  of  the  Indtazu,        End  of  the  Siege.       Captain  Qiere- 

Angnitaa  ^°  sacrifice  ub  also,"'  The  council  broke  up,  and  the  Indians  fled.  The  panic  was 
rm-  communicated  to  the  leat  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  beleaguering  army 
were  flying  in  terror  toward  their  boats  on  Oneida  Lake.  Hon-Yoat  accompanied  them  in 
their  flight  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,  where  he  managed  to  desert.  He  found  his  way  back  to 
the  fort  that  night,  and  was  the  first  to  communicate  to  Colonel  Gansevoort  the  intelligence 
of  Arnold's  approach.'  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  whites,'  who  threw  away  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  so  that  nothing  should  im- 
pede their  progress.  The  savages  also  gratified  their  passion  for  murder  and  plunder  by  kill- 
ing many  of  their  retreating  allies  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  stripping  them  of  every 
article  of  value.  They  also  plundered  them  of  their  boats,  and,  according  to  St.  Leger, 
"  became  more  formidable  than  the  enemy  they  had  to  expect.'"  Half  starved  and  naked, 
the  whites  of  the  scattered  army  made  their  way  to  Oswego,  and,  with  St.  Leger,  went 
down  Ontario  to  Canada, 

Colonel  Gansevoort,  on  the  retreat  of  St,  Legor,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Arnold,  acquainting 
him  with  the  fact.  That  general  sent  forward  nine  hundred  men,  with  directions 
to  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  fort  himself. 
Ganwvoort  had  already  sent  out  a  detachment  to  harass  the  flying  enemy,  and  several  pris- 
oners ware  brought  in,  with  a.  large  quantity  of  spoil,  among  which  was  the  escritoire,  or 
writing-desk,  of  St.  Leger,  containing  his  private  papers.  Colonel  Willett  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  at  the  fort,  and  Arnold  and  his  men  marched  back  to  the  main  army 
(then  at  Stillwater,  under  Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler),  to  perform  valiant  service 
in  the  battle  that  soon  afterward  occurred  on  Bemis's  Heights.  Thus  ended  the  siege  of 
Fort  Schuyler,'  in  the  progress  of  which  the  courage,  endurance,  and  skill  of  the  Americans, 
every  where  so  remarkable  in  the  Revolution,  were  fully  displayed.' 

*  Mary  Jemisoa,  whose  narrative  we  have  referred  to,  saja  that  the  Indians  (at  least  the  Senecas)  were 
greatiy  deceived.  They  were  sent  for  to  "  see  the  British  whip  the  rebels."  They  were  told  that  they 
vere  not  wanted  to  fight,  hut  might  sit  down  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  look  quietly  on.  With  this  im- 
pression, the  Seneca  warriors  accompanied  the  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  sutlered  great  loss. 

'  Hon- Yost  made  hia  way  back  lo  Fort  Dayton,  to  Ihe'gjpat  joy  of  his  friends.  He  afterward  fled  from 
the  valley  with  his  family  and  fourteen  Tory  associates,  and  joined  Sir  John  Johnson.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  the  valley,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  181S. 

*  Gordon  (ii.,  240),  on  the  verbal  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  who  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  relates 
thai  St.  Leger,  while  standing  on  the  border  of  a  morass  alone  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  reproached  the  lat- 
ter  with  being  the  cause  of  the  disafleclion  of  the  Indians.  High  words  and  mutual  criminations  followed. 
Two  chiefs,  standing  near,  overheard  the  quarrel,  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  shouting,  "  They  are  coming  I 
they  are  coming  !"  Both  offieers,  terribly  alarmed,  plunged  into  the  morass.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
general  retreat  of  the  whole  army.  Such  was  their  haste,  that  they  left  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery 
behind,  and  the  bombardier  was  left  asleep  in  the  bomb  battery  [  When  he  awoke  he  found  himself  alone, 
the  sole  representative  in  camp  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Indians  continued  their  cry,  at  intervals, 
"  They  are  coming  I  they  are  coming  I"  behind  the  fleeing  Tories,  and  thus  amused  themselves  all  the 
way  to  Oneida  Lake. 

*  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  August  STlh,  1777. 

*  Fort  Schuyler  was  destroyed  by  flre  and  flood  in  1781,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

'  Before  the  fort  was  invested  by  St.  Leger,  the  Indians,  in  small  parties,  annoyed  the  gariison,  and  fre- 
quendy  attacked  individuals  when  away  from  their  dwellings.  On  one  occasion  they  fired  upon  three  little 
girls  who  were  out  gathering  blackberries.  Two  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  the  third  escaped.  The 
remarkable  adventure  of  Captain  Gregg  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  went  out  one  day  ,to  shoot  pigeons,  with  two  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  boy  named  Wilson  (who 
became  an  ensign  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  conducted  the  surrender  of  the  British  standards 
at  Torktown).  Fearing  the  Indians,  the  boy  was  sent  bock.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  some  sav- 
ages in  ambush  shot  all  three  down,  scalped  them,  and  made  olf.  The  captain,  though  badty  wounded, 
\Vas  not  killed.  His  two  soldiers,  however,  were  lifeless,  and,  laying  his  bleeding  head  upon  the  body  of 
one  of  them,  he  expected  soon  to  die.  His  dog  bad  accompanied  him,  and,  in  great  agitation,  whined, 
licked  his  wounds,  and  otherwise  manifested  bis  grief  and  attachment.  He  told  the  dog  to  go  for  help,  and 
the  animal,  as  if  endowed  with  reason,  at  once  obeyed.  He  ran  about  a  mile,  and  found  two  men  lisbing. 
By  piteous  moans  he  induced  them  to  follow  him  to  his  wounded  master.  The  captain  was  carried  to  the 
fort,  and,  after  suffering  much,  was  restored  to  health.  "  He  was  a  roost  frightful  spectacle,"  says  Dr. 
Thaoher,  from  whose  Journal  (page  144)  this  accoant  ia  taken.  "The  whole  of  his  scalp  was  removed; 
in  two  places  on  the  forepart  of  his  head  the  tomahawk  had  penetrated  the  skull ;  there  was  a  wound  on 
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Return  to  OiuksDj.  Whitesborough.         Vlia.  Lltlle  F1JI9.         Visltto  tha  Qernian  Flati,  Origin  of  tfaa  Nanm 

On  my  return  to  Oriskany  village,  afler  visiting  the  battle-ground,  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Nellis,  who  was  engaged  in  that  conflict,  was  still  living  at  Whitesborough,  three  miles  east- 
ward. I  had  dismissed  the  vehicle  that  conveyed  me  from  Home  to  Oriskany,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Utica  Trom  the  latter  place  upon  a  canal  packet.  I  felt  a  desire  to  visit  the  old 
veteran,  and  yet  was  anxious  to  reach  TJtica  that  evening.  While  deliberating  concerning 
the  matter,  a  constable  from  Whitesborough  rode  up  to  the  hotel  m  a  light  wagon  eiecuted 
his  buBineas  in  haste,  and  kindly  ofTered  me  a  scat  on  his  return  I  gladly  placed  myself  in 
his  custody.  He  said  bis  errand  to  Oriskany  was  m  seaieh  of  a.  thief  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  people  of  Whitesborough  gave  him  credit  for  success  for  my  fat  gue  dresa  and  soiled 
"  Panama"  made  me  appear  more  like  a  prowler  than  a  tounst  Mr  Nell  s  wa'»  not  at 
home,  so  my  visit  was  fruitless,  except  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  view  of  the  beaiitiful 
village,  as  we  rode  in  from  the  westward.  It  lies  upon  a  piam  Lncircled  by  the  arms  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Mohawk  River. 

At  sunset,  after  partially  satisfying  a  iong-suflerin^  appetitt  fromalableatrt  jesiwer  on  the 
verge  of  the  canal,  where  dainty  guests  shouldeat  with  closed  ejes  and  unwavermg  faith  in  the 
purity  of  the  viands  and  the  proper  proportions  of  flies  and  butter,  I  embarked  for  Utica,  six 
miles  eastward.  It  was  the  close  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  and  peculiarly  grateful  xugmtao, 
was  the  evening  breeze  that  fanned  us  as  we  glided  along  upon  that  tiny  river,  "*^' 
through  cultivated  fields  and  pleasant  woodlands. 

"  Sweet  lo  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
Wben  only  one  small  cloud,  so  still  and  thin, 
So  thoroughly  imbued  with  amber  light, 
And  90  transparent  that  it  seems  a  spot 
or  brlgbler  sky,  beyond  the  furthest  mount. 
Hangs  o'er  the  hidden  orb ;  or  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain. 
At  each  end  sharpened  to  a  needle's  point. 
With  golden  borders,  aometinios  straight  and  smooth, 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning's  stream, 
A  half  hour's  space  above  the  mountain  lie." 

Carlos  Wilcox. 

This  quiet  scene  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  busy  town,  and,  before 
the  twilight  had  fairly  faded,  I  was  jolted  over  the  paved  streets  of  Utica,  There  I  spent 
some  thirty  hours  with  some  friends.  The  city  has  no  noteworthy  reminiscences  of  the  llev- 
olutton,  except  the  single  fact  that  the  army,  under  Herkimer,  crossed  the  Mohawk  at  old 
Fort  Schuyler  (then  a  fortress  in  ruins),  while  on  his  way  to  Oriskany,  and  the  general  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  it  as  that  portion  of  Tryon  county  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  the  prowess  of  the  patriots.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  city,  upon  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Like  all  other  towns  in  Western  New  York,  it  is  young 
and  vigorous,  and  every  feature  glows  with  the  beauty  of  youth  and  health. 

I  left  Utica  at  noon  by  rail-road,  arrived  at  Little  FaCs,  twenty  miles  eastward,  at  one 
o'clock,  and  at  two  started  in  a  light  wagon  for  Fort  Herkimer,  or  Mohawk,  on  the  German 
Flats.  The  driver  and  guide  was  a  courteous  young  man,  but  totally  deaf  I  never  prac- 
ticed pantomime  with  better  success,  for  my  companion,  intelligent,  and  apparently  well  versed 
in  all  the  local  history  of  the  region,  easily  comprehended  my  awkward  manipulations,  and 
answered  my  mute  inquiries  promptly  and  clearly. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  which  narrows  to  a  deep,  rocky  ravine  at  Little  Falls, 
has,  within  a  few  miles  of  its  lower  extremity,  a  rich  and  iertile  alluvial  plain  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  known  as  the  German  Flats,  so  called  in  consequence  of  being  flrst  settled  and 
cultivated  by  German  families.  The  settlement  was  originally  called  Burnet's  Field,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  patent  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Burnet.  The  patent 
comprehended  the  plain  and  slopes  westward  of  the  junction  of  West  Canada  Creek 

des  a  wound  in  bia  side,  and  another  through  his  arm  with  a  mas- 
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le  Church,  Qerman  Flati, 


and  the  Mohawk  Biver,  and  included  about  ten  miles  of  the  valley  east  and  west.  Toward 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Flats,  and  about  four  miles  west  of  Little  Falle,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  churches  which  were  erected  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  lib- 
eral contributions  of  Sir  William  Johnson,'  The 
church  is  of  stone,  but  is  somewhat  altered  in  its 
external  appearance.  The  walls  are  very  thick, 
and  it  has  square  buttresses  at  the  comers.  It 
was  altered  and  repaired  in  1811,  at  an  espense 
of  nearly  four  thousand  dollars.  The  roof  (for- 
mer!; sleep)  was  raised,  an  upper  row  of  windows 
WIS  formed,  and  a  gallery  was  constructed  within. 
The  height  of  the  old  windows  is  indicated  by  the 
arches  seen  over  the  present  square  ones,  and  the 
eaves  were  just  above  the  key-stones.  The  orig- 
mal  tower,  with  its  steeple,  was  similar  to  the  one 
at  Caughnawaga.  The  tower,  or  belfry,  was  open, 
and  n  it  was  placed  a  swivel  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  against  the  Indians,  or  to  sound  an 
alarm  to  the  people  on  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
pulpit  althoughnewlyconstructedwhen  the  church 
'  was  repaired,  is  precisely  the  same,  in  style,  as  the 

original      The  soundin" 
board  and  panels  in  front  are  handsomely  dm  f 

laid  work  and  the  whole  has  an  elegant    pp  Th      1       h 

has  never  been  without  a  pastor  since  ru  7   7 

yet  only  two  ministers  have  presided  ov       h    fl    k  1       g     gh  y 
years  oi  its  existence      The  first  was  th    B       A      h  m  R 
krans      Before  the  church  was  built,  he  \        h  d 
that  region  in  their  dwellings  school-bo  d  b 

installed  pastor  ol  the  church  in  1767,  and     m       d 
death  in  1 796,  when  his  remains  were  dep        d  be 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Sp  f 

preached  in  the  German  language  exclu       ly         1 
years,  and  afterward  in  English  and  Germ        1 
in  May,  184S. 

A  few  rods  west  of  the  church  was  the  large  stone  mansion  of  the 
Herkimer  family,  which  was  stockaded  and  called  Fort  Herkimer. 

Around  this,  and  the  church,  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  farmers  were  clustered,  for  ho  fre- 
quently did  the  Indian  marauder  (and  as  frequently  the  unprincipled  Tory,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion) disturb  them,  that  they  dared  not  live  in  isolation.  Fort  Herkimer  became  a  prey  to 
public  vandalism  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  built.  The  waters  flow  in  part  over  the  site  of 
the  fort,  and  its  stones,  bo  easily  quarried,  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a  lock  near  by. 

Two  miles  further  westward,  on  a  gravelly  plai 
pretty  little  village  of  Herkimer,      It  occupies  the  s. 
early  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  known  a 


p    pi 


H  d  d 


id  in  the  construction  of  a  lock  neai 
I  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
'  e  of  old  Fort  Herkimer,  erected  i 
s  Fort  JJayton  during  the  Revolutio 


at  which  we  have  already  mentioned.     This  beautiful  region,  like  the  "  sweet  Vale 


'  It  was  built  upon  the  aorlh  aide  of  the  old  German  burylng-g round.  Near  the  southern  wall  of  this 
church  is  a  large  brown  eandsione  alab,  placed  there  by  Ibe  provineial  government,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription ;   "  Here  reposes  the  eodt  of  John  Eing,  Esq.,  of  the  Kinodoii  of  Ireland,  a  oap- 

DAY  OF  September,  1755,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  aoe."  Near  this  church,  it  is  said,  was  raised  the 
flt«  liberty-polo  in  177S.  White,  the  sheriff  of  Tiyon  county  at  that  time,  came  up  with  a  large  body  at 
militia  from  Johnstown  and  cut  it  down. 
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of  Wyoming,"  was  diBturbeJ  and  menaced  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war,  and  in  1 778  it 

vas  made  a  desolation. 
Owing  to  the  distant  situation  of 


Fort  Schuyler,  its  garrison  afforded 
very  slight  protection  to  this  portion 
of  the  valley,  and  Fort  Dayton  had 
become  little  better  than  a  dilapida- 
ted block-house.  The  Tories  and  ■ 
Indians  were,  consequently,  bold  in 
their  marauding  expeditions,  and 
tho  murderer  and  the  incendiary 
kept  the  patriots  in  continual  alarm. 
All  the  spring  and  summer  succeed* 
ing  tlieSightof  St.  Leger  from  Fort 
Schuyler,  the  various  settlements  in 
Tryon  county  were  menaced.  In 
July,  a  secluded  hamlet  called  An* 
druEtown,  %tuated  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  the  German  Flats,  and 
I  ompo-ed  of  seven  lamilies  was  destroyed  by  a  party  oi  savages,  under  Brant.  They  owned 
a  thousand  lertile  acres  among  the  hdla  and  pleasant  valleys  toward  the  Otsego  Lake,  and 
plunder  seemed  to  be  the  =achem  s  chief  object  This  secured,  some  of  the  people  murdered, 
and  others  made  oaptue  the  torch  was  applied  and  the  whole  settlement  utterly  laid  waste. 

Success  made  the  Indians  more  grei-dy  and  toward  the  close  of  August  they  hung 
like  a  gathering  storm  upon  th<.  hills  around  the  German  Flats.  Aroused  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  tragt^d^  at  Andrustown  the  people  had  kept  scouts  on  the  alert,  and  the  approach 
ol  Brant  from  UnadiUa  toward  the  settlement  '\^as  heralded  by  them  in  time  for  the  resi- 
dents to  prepare  for  the  commg  invasion  These  scouts  came  in  hot  haste,  and  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  the  savages  would  be  npon  them  in  a  few  hours.  There  was  no  time 
to  look  after  and  secure  their  sheep  and  cattle  but  gathering  up  the  most  valuable  things 
which  they  could  carry  from  their  houses  the  whole  settlement  took  refuge  in  Forts  Dayton 
and  Herkimar  and  in  the  old  church 

Brant  with  three  hundred  Tories  and  one  hundred  a 
of  the  settlement  earlj  in  the  evening  '  It  was  a  dark  a 
in  a  ravine  near  Shoemakers  (where  Waiter  Butler  w 
daylight,  when  his  warriors  were  called  to  duty,  and  si 
plain.  The  houses  were  assailed,  but  neither  scalps  n 
At  dawn  the  fires  were  kindled.  Barns,  filled  with  the  product  of  an  abundant  harvest  just 
gathered,  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  every  thing  combustible,  were  set  on  fire,  within 
view  of  the  sorrowing  fugitives  in  the  fort.  Having  nothing  but  small  arms,  the  savages 
did  not  attack  the  fort,  but,  having  laid  the  whole  plain  in  ashes,  collected  the  horses,  sheep, 

'  I  copied  this  sketch  from  a  manuscript  drawing  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  It 
was  drawn  by  a  private  of  Captain  Opetvie's  ooiopaiiy,  and  presented  by  him  to  "  Charles  Clinton,  Esq.,* 
lieutenant  colonel  commanding,"  in  Joly,  1758.     Herkimer  is  there  spelled  Berekheimer. 

ExFLANAiioN  OF  THE  Sketch. — A,  the  parade  ;  B,  dwelling-house  ;  C,  barracks ;  D,  guard-room  ;  E, 
officers' kitchen ;  F,  Ihewell;  G,  draw-bridge ;  H  H,  &e.,  ten  swivel  guns  |  K  K,  stockades  j  L,  the  oven  ; 
MM,  &c.,  sentry  boxes;  N,  smith's  shop;  O,  the  Mohawk  River;  1,  terrace;  2,  trench ;  3,  palisades; 
if  parapet;  5,  banqueting. 


ind  fifty  Indians,  reached  the  borders 

iny  night,  and  he  lay  concealed 

IB  captured  the  year  before)  until  neat 

1  swept,  like  a  fierce  wind,  over  the 

prisoners  were  to  be  found  in  them. 


'  At  the  ti 


ion  there  were  thirty-four  houses  and  a; 


side  of  the  river,  and  about  an  equal  number  oi 


orth  side,  s 


well)  In  17^9,  mi 


a  1731  he  founded  a  tettk 
T  eetiing  with  dlBtincdon 
)  Mid  of  aQTerom  George 
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truunlon  of  lbs  Oneidu  Loi 

and  cattle,  and  drove  them  oi 
ily  collected,  and  pur- 
flued  them  as  far  ae 
Edmuudaton  s  planta 
tion,  on  the  Unadilla 
River,  where  thej 
found  three  scouts 
dead  ,  but  they  eiTeot 
ed  nothing  in  the  v  ay 
of  retaliation  or  the  re 
coverj  ot  property  A 
party  of  friendly  Oiiei 
das,  however  were 
more  Buccessful  The) 
penetrated  the  Una 
dilla  Bettleraent  whert. 
Brant*  had  hia  head 
quarters,  burned  some , 
of  the  Tory  houses 
took  several  prisoners, 
and  brought  away 
some  of  the  cattle  tak- 
en from  the  people  at 
the  German  Flats,    A 


!r  the  southern  hills. 


Four  hundred  milltia-men  were  haat- 
depTitation  of  about  one 
hundred  Indian  war- 
riors of  the  Oneidas 
communicated  the  re- 
sult of  this  expedition 
to  Major  Cochran, 
then  in  command  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort 
Schuyler,  They  were 
a  part  of  those  who 
'  proffered  their  services 
to  General  Gates,  after 
the  first  battle  on  Be- 


.  Heig 


I  the 


!^y^;^<^i^^ 


autumn  previous. 

I  returned  to  Little 
Falls  toward  evening, 
and  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  the  hills 
and  trees  heightened 
the  picturesque  beau- 
ty of  the  scene.  The 
view,  on   approaching 


'  Joseph  Brant  (Thajeiidanegea)  was  a  Mohawk  of  pure  blood.  His  father  was  a  chief  of  the  Onondaga 
nation,  and  had  three  sons  in  the  army  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  under  King  Hendrick,  in  the  battle  at 
LiJte  George  in  1755.  Joseph,  his  youngest  son,  whose  Indian  name  was  Thayendanegea,  which  signi- 
fies a  bundle  of  iticki,  or,  in  other  words,  strengik,  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Tbe  Ohio  in  1742,  whither  his 
parents  immigrated  from  the  Mohawk  Valley.  His  mother  returned  to  Canajoharie  with  two  children, 
Mary,  or  Molly,  who  becaiuB  the  concubine  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Thayendanegea.  His  father,  Te- 
bowaghwengaraghkwin,  a  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe*  of  ihe  Mohawks,  seema  to  have  died  in  the  Ohio  country. 
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name  of  Daniel,  a  chief  of  the  Tortoise  tribe,  often  aHociated  with  that  of  Little  Abraham 

date,  three  olber  tribes,  Hie  .Serpent,  the  Porcuphie,  and  Hie  Foi.    Ollei  F.  Yitei,  Esq 

marks  of  twenty. one  chiefs  and  that  of  a  WDtaan(EiucnB)ittBchBd,  Among  them  are  tl 
of  7ivwiq»nanl,  of  die  Serpent ;  fiiniter,  of  tbe  Porcupine ;  aid  %mi>i,  of  the  Fox  tribe, 
dale  of  Iha  document  la  ITU.  Il  to  not  my  pniilace,  neither  have  I  the  ipacs,  to  pursue 
IntereitiDg  subject  further,  In  thll  connectlDD, 


1l['?!l< 
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ReEurn  to  Llole  Filli.       Col«'a  Ficlurea.       Scennj  at  Little  Falli.       Eiidtocet  of  >  great  CBtarocL       Remirktbla  CtTitj. 

from  the  west,  changes  from  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  rolling  plain,  enriched  by  the  cultivator's 
art,  and  enliTened  by  a  gently  gliding  river,  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  lofty  hills,  craggy. 
steeps,  and  turbulent  cascades.  It  reminded  me  of  two  of  Cole's  beautiful  pictures  in  hig 
"  Voyage  of  Life,"  wherein  is  depicted  the  course  of  an  ambitious  youth.  He  is  out  upon  ft 
placid  stream,  bo  full  of  self-confidence  that  hia  guardian  angel  is  left  behind.  All  around 
is  beauty  and  repose.  The  stream  meanders  on  without  a  riff,  but  in  the  distance  it  sweepB 
with  a  raajestic.  curve  around  a  woodland  into  a  mysterious  region.  Onward  speeds  the  bark, 
of  the  youthful  voyager  upon  the  gentle  current,  until  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  the  wa- 
ters run  swiftly,  the  tall  trees  and  beautiful  flowers  upon  its  banks  disappear,  high  and  bar- 
ren rocks  wall  in  his  view,  and  just  before  him  is  the  wild  leap  of  a  cataract  into  a  fearful 
gulf  below. 

The  village  of  Little  Falls  is  upon  the  rocky  bank  of  the  cascades,  and  only  westward 
can  the  eye  see  any  thing  from  it  but  rocks,  and  trees,  and  running  water  mingled  in  wild 
confusion.  Here  the  high  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  range,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Ontario  streams  from  the  Susquehanna  and  other  Atlantic  rivers,  orosse* 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  in  ages  long  past,  ere  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara  existed,  doublleB8 
formed  the  crown  of  a  cataract  almost  as  magnificent,  when  the  waters  of  Ontario  covered 
the  upper  valley,  and  a  portion  of  its  flood  here  found  its  way  into  the  great  lake  that  filled 
the  Hudson  basin,  whose  outlet,  in  turn,  was  among  the  rugged  hills 
of  the  Highlands  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  the  geologist ;  and  never  had  opinion  stronger  presumptive  proofs 
of  its  correctness  than  are  found  at  Little  Falls.'  An  obstruction 
here,  seventy  feet  in  height,  would  ca.usB  the  waters  to  overflow  the 
Rome  summit,  and  mingle  with  those  of  Ontario  by  the  way  of  Wood 
Creek,  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Oswego  River,  The  rugged  shores 
present  many  incontestible  evidences  of  abrasion  by  the  violent  action 
of  water,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  river. 
Many  of  them  are  circular  perpendicular  cavities  in  the  hard  roeks, 
which  are  composed  chiefly  of  gnetas,  granite,  and  hornblende.  In 
some  instances  masses  of  stratified  rocks  present  the  appearance  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
as  seen  in  the  above  cut,°  and  hundreds  of  small  cavities,  far  above  the  present  bed  of  the 

His  motber,  after  her  return,  married  an  Indian  called  Carribogo  (news- carrier),  whom  the  whiles  named 
Barnet;  but,  by  way  of  contraction,  he  wtis  called  Bamt,  stid,  finally,  Brant.  Tbayendanegea  was  called 
Joseph,  and  was  known  as  Brant's  Joseph,  or  Joseph  Brant.  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  yoang  Brant  lo  the 
school  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon  Crank  (now  Columbia),  Connecticut,  and,  after  he  was  well  educated, 
employed  him  as  secretary,  and  as  a^ent  in  public  aJTairs.  He  was  employed  as  missionary  interpreter 
from  1762  to  1765,  and  exerted  himself  for  the  religious  instruction  of  bis  tribe.  When  the  Bevolulion 
broke  oat,  he  attached  himself  to  the  British  oao.se,  and  in  177S  left  the  Mohawk  Valley,  went  to  Canada, 
and  Anally  to  England,  whero  bis  education,  and  bis  business  and  social  connection  with  Sir  William  John- 
son, gave  bim  free  access  to  the  nobility.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  caused  Romney,  the  eminent  painter,  (a 
make  a  portrait  of  him  for  bis  collection,  and  from  a  print  after  that  picture  the  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  was  made.  Throughoot  the  Revolution  be  was  engaged  in  warfare  chiefly  upon  the  border  settlements 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  cimnection  with  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers.  He  hetdaoolonal'scommiasion 
from  the  king,  but  he  is  generally  called  Captain  Brant.  After  the  peace  in  1783,  Brant  again  Fisilad  En- 
gland, and,  on  returning  to  America,  devoted  himself  to  the  sociitl  and  religious  improvement  of  (he  Mohawks, 
who  were  settled  upon  the  Guise  or  Grand  River,  in  Upper  Canada,  upon  lands  procured  for  them  by  Brant 
from  Sir  Frederic  Haldiraand,  governor  of  the  province.  The  territory  embraced  sii  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  from  its  mauib  to  its  source.  He  translated  the  Gospel  of  Si.  Mark  into  the  Moha«^  lan< 
guage  ;  and  in  many  ways  bis  exertions  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  people  were  eminently 
successful,  and  endeared  him  to  his  tiation.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  the  bead  of  Lake  Ontario,  Novem- 
ber 24)h,  1807,  aged  65  years.  One  of  hia  sons  (John)  was  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  on  the  Niagara, 
frontier,  in  the  war  of  1813.  His  daughter  married  William  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Niagara,  in  1824,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, is  still  living. 

'  This  name  was  given  in  contradistinction  to  the  Great  Falls,  now  called  Cohoes,  at  the  mouth  of  (he 
Mohawk. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  a  large  circular  cavity  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river  a  few  yards  from  the  rail- 
road, and  about  thirty  feet  above  its  lied.  On  the  side  of  the  cavity  toward  the  river  is  an  opening  abnai 
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■tieam,  indicate  the  actioa  of  pebbles  in  eddies  of  water.  The  hills  on  either  side  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  from  that  height  the  ancient  cataract  may  have 
poured  its  flood.  Immediately  below  the  present  cascades  at  the  foot  of  Moss  Island,  or 
Moss  Rock,  the  river  expands  into  a  broader  basin,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep,  from 
■whose  depths  rocky  spikes,  like  church  spires,  shoot  upward,  some  of  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Into  this  gulf  the  great  cataract  doubtless  poured  its  flood,  while  the  rocky 
cones,  too  hard  to  be  abraded,  resisted  the  unceasing  attrition  of  the  water  for  ages. 

I  strolled  along  the  rail-road  at  twiUght,  by  the  margin  of  the  rapids  and  of  the  gulf  be- 
low ;  and  before  sunrise  I  went  down  upon  the  tow-path  to  view  the  scene  in  the  shadows 
of  early  morning.  Art  and  nature  here  vie  with  each  other  in  claims  upon  our  admiration. 
Here  the  former  exhibits  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  the  latter  displays  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  Erie  Canal,  the  passage  for  which  was  ex- 
cavated through  solid  rock  a  distance  of  two  miies.  This  narrow  defile  presented  the  most 
formidable  obstruction  on  the  whole  line  of  that  great  work,  and  it  was  supposed  that  at 
least  two  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  excavation.  Skill  and  persevering  indus- 
try accomplished  the  moat  difficult  portion  in  ninety  days.      The  waters  of  the  canal  here 

ten  feet  square,  and  over  the  entrance  is  a  massive  linte!,  which  appears  as  if  hewn  and  placed  there  by 
tbe  hands  of  man.  Within  the  large  cavity,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  are  smaller  ones  upon  its  concave 
sidea.  Two  of  these  concavities  are  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  rocks  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  shrtibhery,  springing  from  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Rssores.  An  exploration  of  them  is 
dangerons,  for  some  of  the  flssurea  are  broad  and  deep.  Indian  legends  invest  these  caverns  with  romantic 
interest.  One  of  them  I  wili  repeat,  in  brief,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  for  it  is  identified  with  the  spot  repre- 
sented in  the  picmre. 

Long  ago,  when  the  river  was  broader  and  the  falls  were  more  lofty,  a  feud  arose  between  two  young 
chiefs  of  the  respeolive  tribes  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  the  Wolf  and  the  Tortoise.  A  maiden  of  the  Bear 
tribe  WHS  the  cause  of  the  feud,  as  maidens  often  are.  She  was  loved  by  both  the  young  chiefs,  and  for  a 
time  she  so  coquetted  that  each  thought  himself  beloved  by  her  in  return.  Her  father  was  a  stern  old  war- 
rior, and  loved  his  child  tenderly.  Both  chiefs  had  fought  the  Mingoes  and  Mahegane  by  his  side,  and 
the  bravery  of  each  entitled  him  to  the  hand  of  the  maiden.  Her  alTeetions  were  al  length  stirred  by  tbe 
more  earnest  importunities  of  the  Wolf,  and  she  promised  to  become  his  bride.  This  decision  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Tortoise,  and  the  embers  of  jealousy,  which  disturbed  both  while  unaccepted  suitors,  burst  into 
a  fiame  of  ungenerous  revenge  in  the  bosom  of  the  disappointed  lover.  He  determined  to  possess  the  cov- 
eted treasure  before  the  Wolf  should  take  her  to  his  wigwam.  With  well-dissembled  acquiescence  in  her 
choice,  and  expressions  of  warm  friendship  for  herself  and  her  affianced,  he  allayed  all  suspicions,  and  the 
maiden  rambled  with  him  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  when  her  atHionced  was  away,  Un- 
consoious  of  danger.  The  day  approached  for  the  maiden  to  go  to  tbe  wigwam  of  her  lord.  The  Tortoise 
was  with  her  alone  in  a  secluded  nook  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  His  light  canoe  was  near,  and  he  pro- 
posed a  voyage  to  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  stream,  where  the  fire-flies  sparkled  and  the  whippoorwill 
whispered  its  evening  serenade.  They  lanched,  but,  instead  of  paddling  for  the  island,  the  Tortoise  turned 
his  prow  toward  the  cataract.  Like  an  arrow  they  sped  down  the  swift  current,  while  ihe  young  chief,  with 
vigorous  arm,  peddled  for  the  western  shore.  Skillful  as  with  the  bow  and  hatchet,  he  steered  bis  canoe 
to  tbe  mouth  of  the  cavern  here  pictured,  then  upon  the  water's  brink,  seized  the  atTrighted  maiden,  and 
leaped  ashore,  at  the  same  moment  securing  his  canoe  by  a  strong  green  withe.  The  cave  was  dry,  a 
soft  bed  of  the  skins  of  beasts  was  spread,  and  abundance  of  provision  was  there  stored.  At  the  top  of  the 
cave,  far  above  the  maiden's  rSach,  an  opening  revealed  a  passage  through  the  fissures  to  Ihe  rocks  above. 
It  was  known  only  to  the  Tortoise ;  and  there  he  kept  the  maiden  many  months,  until  her  alftaneed  gave 
her  up  as  lost  to  him  forever.  At  length,  while  hunting  on  the  southern  hills  in  flowery  May,  the  Wolf 
saw  Ihe  oanoe  al  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  solved  the  question  in  his  mind.  The  evening  was  clear,  and 
the  full  moon  ^one  brightly.  He  waited  until  midnight,  when,  with  an  arm  as  strong  and  skill  as  accu- 
rate as  his  rival's,  he  steered  his  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  moon. 
By  its  light  he  saw  the  perfidious  Tortoise  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  an  unwilling  bride.  The  Wolf  smote 
the  Tortoise,  but  the  wound  was  slight.  The  awakened  warrior,  unable  to  grasp  his  hatchet,  bounded 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  closed  it  with  a  heavy  stone.  The  lovers  embraced  in 
momentary  joj.  It  was  brief,  for  a  fearful  doom  seemed  to  await  them.  The  Tortoise  would  return  with 
.power,  and  they  had  to  make  choice  of  death,  by  the  hatchet  of  the  rival  chief,  or  the  waters  of  the  cata- 
ract. The  latter  was  their  choice,  and,  in  afToclionate  embrace,  they  sat  in  their  canoe  and  msde  the  fear- 
ful leap.  The  frail  vessel  struck  propitiously  upon  the  boiling  waters,  and,  unharmed,  passed  over  the 
gulf  below.  Down  the  broad  stream  they  glided,  and  far  away,  upon  tbe  margin  of  the  lower  lake,  they 
lived  and  loved  for  two  generations,  and  saw  their  children's  children  go  out  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 
In  the  long  line  of  their  descent,  tradiliao  avers,  oame  Bruii,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  the  strong  Wolf  of 
his  nation. 
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descend  forty  feet  within  a  mile,  by  five  locks  ;  and  the  traveler  ha 


ample  time  to  view  the 
wild  scenery  while 
passing  them.  On 
tht.  north  «de  of  the 
river  the  hard  rocks 
have  also  been  ex- 
cavnted  fortherail- 
road  which  travers- 
es the  high  bank  in 

Altogether  art  and 

presented  a  scene 
worth  a  long  jour- 
ney to  behold. 

ViBw  jiT  LmxE  F4I.LS.1  Ihere     was     a 

small  settlement  at 
Little  Falls  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  Scotchman  named  Ellis  had  obtained,  through 
Sir  William  Johnson,  a  patent  for  the  mountain  gorge,  and  erected  flouring  mills  there, 
These  were  important  for  supplying  the  people  at  the  German  Flats  and  the  small  garrisons 
that  were  kept  at  Forts  Dayton  and  Herkimer.  A  party  of  Tories  anil  Indians  in  1780 
joined  in  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  mills,  and  thus  cut  olT  the  supply  of  flour  for  the  Whig 
garrisons.  They  made  a.  stealthy  descent,  under  cover  of  night.  The  mill  was  garrisoned 
by  about  a  dozen  men,  but  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  only  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  and  one  man  killed,  before  its  defenders  (led  tor  safety.  Some  leaped  from 
the  windows  when  the  Indians  entered,  and  others  concealed  themselves  below.  Two  men, 
Cox  and  Skinner,  htd  in  the  race-way,  under  the  water-wheel,  while  two  others,  Edick  and 
Getman,  leaped  into  the  race-way  above  the  mill,  arid  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  by 
keeping  under  the  water  as  ranch  as  possible.  In  this  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
the  assailants  set  the  mill  on  fire,  the  light  of  which  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the  latter 
two,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  Cox  and  Skinner  were  more  fortunate.  The  water- 
wheel  protected  them  from  the  burning  timbers  that  fell  around  them,  and  they  remained 
safe  in  their  hiding-place  until  the  enemy  had  departed.  The  object  of  the  assailants  was 
accomplished,  and  they  returned  to  their  rendezvous  among  the  hills,  carrying  with  them 
Ave  or  six  prisoners. 

After  breakfast  I  rode  down  to  Danube,  to  visit  the  residence  of  General  Herkimer  while 
living,  and  the  old  Castle  Church  near  tho  dwelling-place  of  Brant  in  the  Revolution,  It 
was  a  pleasant  ride  along  tho  tow-path,  between  the  canal  and  the  river.  Herkimer's  res- 
idence is  about  two  and  a.  half  miles  below  Little  Falls,  near  the  canal,  and  in  full  view 


j:  the  village,  looking  down  the  ri 


On  the  right  is 


'  This  view  was  taktn  from  the  raiUroad  ni 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  left,  and  more  in  t 
Mohawk,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  with  the  rail-road  and  the  mag- 
netic highway.  The  nij^ged  blulT  in  the  center  is  Mosa  Rock 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  the  gulf,  seen  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  This  view  is  from  the  tow-path,  below  Mosa  Rook 
On  the  left  is  the  canst,  and  on  the  right  are  the  gulf  and  a  por 
tion  of  the  village  in  the  distance.  Moss  Rock  is  an  island,  lorm 
ed  by  the  cFinal  and  the  river.  The  summit  of  this  amorphous 
pile  has  been  suggested  as  an  appropriate  site  for  the  proposed 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Dewitt  Clinlon.     It  seems  to  me 

that  the  spot  is  singularly  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  The  Frie  Canal  with  its  busy  c 
perpetual  memorial;  and  hero  is  the  point  where  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  were  achieved  in  the  oon- 
slruction  of  that  stupendous  work.  Here,  loo,  pass  all  travelers  to  and  from  Niagara  and  the  great  West 
from  the  eastward,  and  the  monument  would  be  seen,  if  erected  there,  by  more  persons  than  at  any  other 
looatity  that  nwy  be  named,  out  of  the  cily  ot  New  ¥ork. 
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of  the  traveler  upon  the  rail  road  half  a  mile  distant  It  is  a  substantial  bnck  edifice  ; 
was  erected  m  1 764  and  w  as  a  splendid  man- 
sion for  the  time  and  place  It  is  now  owned 
by  Daniel  Conner  a  farmer  who  was  modern' 
izms:  it  when  I  was  there  bj  building  a  long, 
fashionable  piazza  m  front  in  place  af  the  small 
old  porch  or  stoop  seen  in  the  picture.  He 
was  also  tmproi  ing  some  of  the  rooms  within. 
The  one  m  which  General  Herkimi.r  died  (on 
the  right  of  the  front  entrance)  and  also  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage  are  left 
precisel\  as  they  were  when  the  general  oceu- 
pied  the  house  and  Mr  Conner  has  the  good 
taste  and  patriotism  to  preserve  them  so. 
These  rooms  are  handaomt.ly  wainscoted  with 
white  pine  wrought  into  neat  moldings  anil 
panels  and  the  casements  of  the  deep  windows 
are  of  the  same  material  and  m  the  same  style. 
Mr  Conner  has  carefully  preserved  the  great 
lock  of  the  front  door  of  the  caitU — for  castle  it  really  was  m  strength  and  appointments 
against  Indian  assaults  It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  ten  wide  Close  b\  the  house  is  a 
subterranean  room  buzlt  of  heav\  masonry  and  arched  which  the  general  used  as  a  maga- 
zine for  Btotes  belonging  to  the  Tryon  county  militia  It  is  still  used  as  a  atori  room,  but 
with  more  paufic  intentions 

The  family  burial  ground  i;  upon  a  Imoll  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  n 
r«it  the  remains  of  the  gallant  soldier  as  secluded  and  forgotten  as  if 
they  were  of  common  mold  Seventj  jears  ago  the  Continental 
Congress  grateful  for  his  services  resolied  to  erect  a  monument  to  hia 
memory  of  the  value  of  ii^e  hundred  dollars  but  the  stone  that  ma} 
yet  be  reared  is  still  in  the  quarrj  and  the  patriot  inscription  to  declare 
its  intent  and  the  soldiers  worth  is  not  \et  conceived  T^ntil  Ibil 
no  stone  identified  his  grate  Then  a  plain  marble  stab  was  set  up 
with  the  name  of  the  hero  upon  it  and  when  I  visited  it  (1848)  it 
was  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  brambles      I  could  not  ascertain  „ 

who  raised  the  monument      The  consecrated  spot  is  in  the  possession 
of  strangers  and   but  for  this  timely  effort  to  preserve  the  tdenlily  of  the  grave  the  visitor 
might  soon  have  queried   with  the  poet  m  search  of  General  Wooster  s  resting  place  : 

"  0  say,  can  Qone  tell  wtiere  the  chieftain  was  laid  ? 
Where  our  hero  in  glory  ia  sleepinR? 
Alas !  shall  we  never  more  seek  ooi  hia  grave, 
While  fame  o'er  hia  raeinory  is  weeping  ?" 

Although  General  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  his  death 
wae  the  result  of  unskillful  treatment,  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truth,  of  criminal  indulgence 
of  appetite  on  the  part  of  bis  surgeon.  He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  on  a  litter  to  his 
residence.  The  weather  was  sultry,  and  the  wound,  which  was  a  few  inches  below  the 
knee,  became  gangrenous.  Nine  days  aSXet  the  battle,  a  young  French  surgeon, 
who  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  up  the  valley,  .recommended  amputation. 
Dr.  Petrie,  the  general's  medical  adviser,  was  opposed  lo  amputation,  but  it  was  done.  The 
performance  of  the  surgeon  was  so  unskillful  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  with  great  difficulty 
stanched.  Indeed,  the  bleeding  was  not  entirely  checked,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  for 
the  Burgeon  and  his  assistant  to  remain  with  the  general,  as  his  situation  was  very  critical. 
Colonel  Willett  called  to  see  him  soon  alWr  the  operation,  and  found  him  sitting  up  in  hi«  ' 
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bed  as  cheerlul  as  usual  and  Bmottiag  his  pipe  Tbe  blood  continued  to  flow  aaU  what 
little  skill  the  surgeon  possessed  was  rendered  useless  by  indulgence  in  mne  No  other  phy 
siLian  was  at  hand  and  toward  evening  the  blood  still  flowing  the  general  became  convinced 
that  his  end  was  near  He  called  lor  the  Bible  and  read  composedh  m  the  presence  of 
his  lumily  and  others  the  thirty  eighth  psalm  applying  the  di^ep  penitential  confegaions  of 
the  poem  to  his  own  case  He  closed  the  book  sank  back  upon  hia  pillow  and  expired 
Stone  justly  obseives  Tl  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher  and  Rousseau  like  an  nnbeliev 
mg  sentimentalist  General  Herkimer  die!  like  a  Christian  heko 


The  Castle  Church  as  it  is 
auspices  ol  bir  WiJham  John 
son — IS  still  standing  (lb4») 
two  and  a  ball  miles  below  the 
Herkimer  mansion  It  is  a 
wooden  building  and  was  ong 
inally  so  painted  as  to  resemble 
stone.  Its  present  steeple  is  not 
ancient,  but  its  form  is  not  vin 
like  that  of  the  original.  Here 
the  pious  Kirkland  often  preach 
ed  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
and  here  Brant  and  his  compaa 
ions  received  Jessons  of  heaven 
ly  wisdom.  The  church  stood 
upon  land  that  belonged  to  the 
sachem,  and  the  house  of  Brant, 
where     Christian    missionaries 


called — thi. 


iiddle  0 


ot  the  three  constructed  under  the 
were  olten  entertained  before  he 
took  up  the  war  hatchet  stood 
about  seventy  fire  rods  noith 
ward  of  the  church  Bricks 
and  stones  of  the  foundation 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  an  apple 
orchard  north  ot  the  road,  and 
the  locality  was  well  defined, 
when  I  visited  it,  by  rank  weeds, 
nowhere  else  in  the  field  so  lux- 
uriant, I  returned  to  Little 
Falls  in  time  to  dine  and  to  take 
tbe  western  train  at  one  o'clock 
foe  Fort  Plain,  seventeen  miles 
down  the  Mohawk. 

Fort  Plain  (near  the  junction 
of  Osquaga  Creek  and  the  Mo- 


hawk), one  of  the  numerous  comely  children  brought  forth  and  fostered  by  the  prolific  com- 
merce of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  near  the  site  of  the  fortification  of  that  name,  erected  in  the  Rev- 
eligibly  situated  upon  a  high  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 
sweep  of  the  valley  on  the  right  and  left.  A  sort  of  defense  was 
thrown  up  there  by  the  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  the 
fort  proper  was  erected  by  the  government  after  the  alarming  demon- 
strations of  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys  in 
1778  For  a  while  it  was  an  important  fortress,  afibrding  protec- 
tion to  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forming  a  key  to  the  com- 
munication with  the  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Unadilla  settle- 
ments Its  form  was  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  earth  and  log 
bastions,  embrasures  at  each  coiner,  and  barracks  and  a  strong  block- 
house within      The  plain  on  which  it  stood  is  of  peninsular  form, 

'  I  was  uniuccessful  in  mj  search  for  mfornialion  respecting  the  career  of  General  Herkimer  in  youth 
and  early  manhood.  None  ol  his  lamily  are  residents  in  the  vicinity  ot  his  dwelling,  nor  could  I  asoertoin 
where  any  of  his  lineal  descendants  reside.  His  family  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  German  Flftts, 
and,  though  opulent  according  to  the  standard  of  his  times,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  uneducated.  An 
nld  man  whniu  I  saw  near  the  Flats  remembered  him  as  "a  large,  square-built  Dutchman,"  and  lupposed 
him  to  have  been  about  65  years  old  when  ha  died.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  bis  descendant*, 
(hey  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  author  hy  communiealing  to  him  any  information  they  may  possess  con- 
cerning the  general  and  his  immediate  family. 

'  An  aged  resident  of  Fort  Plain,  Mr.  David  Lipe,  whose  house  is  near  the  canal,  below  the  old  fortifica- 
tion, went  over  the  ground  with  me,  and  1  made  a  survey  of  the  outlines  of  the  fort  according  to  his  direo- 
tions.  He  aided  in  pulling  down  the  hlook-honse  when  it  was  demolished  after  the  war,  and  his  memory 
seemed  to  be  very  accurate.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  the  information  here  recorded  ci 
Port  Plain. 


ncertiing 


THE  Flan. — The  black  line  represents  the  parapet;  a,  the  large  block-house;  bbbb, 
small  block-houses  at  each  baalion  ;  c  r,  bwracks.  There  were  two  large  apple-trees  within  the  fort,  anJ 
on  (he  northern  side  of  the  hill' is  the  living  spring  that  supplied  the  garrison  with  water. 
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r  isthmus,  a  breaat-work  was  thrown  up.  The  fort  extended  aloDg 
the  brow  of  the  hill  northwest  of  the  village,  and  the  block- 
house was  a  few  rods  from  the  northern  declivity.  This  block- 
house vas  erected  in  1780,  af^er  the  fort  and  barracks  were 
found  to  be  but  a  feeble  defense,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
French  engineer  employed  by  Colonel  Gansevoort.  The  lat- 
ter by  order  of  General  Clinton,  then  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department  had  repaired  thither  with  his  regiment, 
to  take  charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  stores  destined  for  Fort 
Schuyler  Ramparts  of  logs  and  earth  were  thrown  up,  and 
a  strong  block  house  was  erected,  a  view  of  which  is  here 
given  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  three  storiea  in  height,  and 
composed  of  hewn  timbers  about  fifteen  inches  square.  There 
were  numerous  port  holes  for  musketry,  and  in  the  lower  story 
three  or  four  cannons  were  placed.  The  first  story  was  thirty 
feet  in  diameter   th  dfy        dhhdfifj       Eh 

of  the  upper  stones  projected  about  five  feet  and        h    fl         f       h  p   j  1 

also  port-holes  through  which  to  fire  perpendicul    1  my         w      Th    p     d 

magazine  of  the  fort  'nas  placed  directly  under  tl     bl    k  1  f 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  work  d    b  p    ss  d    f       b 

ball  proof,     A  trial  was  made  with  a  si\  pound      pd  ppd  lb  11 

passed  entirely  through  the  block  house  crossed      bd  dldgd        bhll 

which  the  old  parsonage  stands   an  eighth  of  a  m  1    d  Th  d   h         fli         y 

of  the  building  and  its  strength  was  increased  b    1  h  h  1     k        I       d 

form  a  protection  for  the  magazine  against  hot    h        h    1    ]    g  1  d 

there  in  1 762  commenced  throwing  up  a  bank    f        h  dhblkh  Rmis 

of  peace,  and  the  quiet  that  then  prevailed  in  th 
^„„,i_    happilj    its  resumption  was  never  demand  d 
i"»-      the  south  side  of  the  block  house  were  jet  q 

This  place  was  included  m  the  Canajoharie  se   1  i 
vengeance  of  the  Tones  and  Indians  infi.icted  in 

an  army  under  Sullivan  the  previous  jear  in  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  white  settle- 
ments. The  whole  region  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk,  for  several  miles  in  this  vicinity, 
was  laid  waste  The  approach  of  the  dreaded  Thayendanegea  along  the  Canajoharie  Creek, 
with  about  five  hundred  Indians  and  Tories  to  attack  the  settlement  at  Fort  Plain,  was  an- 
AuiurtS,  nounced  to  the  people  then  engaged  in  their  harvest  fields,  by  a  woman  who  fired 
Rso.  a  cannon  at  the  fort  The  larger  portion  of  militia  had  gone  with  Gansevoort  to 
guard  provisions  on  their  way  to  Fort  fechuyler  and  those  who  remained,  with  the  boys  and 
old  men,  unable  to  defend  their  lives  or  property  fled  into  the  fort  for  protection.  In  their 
approach  the  enemy  burned  every  dwelling  and  barn  destroyed  the  crops,  and  carried  off 
every  thing  of  value  Regardless  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  they  marched  boldly  up  wjthin 
cailaoQ-shot  of  the  intrenchments  burned  the  church   the  parsonage,  and  many  other  build- 

'  There  is  ooDBiderable  confusion  in  ihe  accounts  concerning  Port  Plain,  for  which  there  is  no  necessity. 
There  Wttsaatookadeabout  two  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Plain,  called  Fort  Clyde,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Clyde, 
>n  officer  in  the  Trjon  coaniy  nuHiia ;  and  another  aboni  the  same  distance  northwest,  onlled  Fori  Plank, 
or  Blank,  from  the  oircuinstance  that  it  stood  upon  land  owned  by  Frederic  Blank.  The  latter  and  Fort 
Plain  have  been  confounded.  Mr.  Stone  erroneously  considered  them  as  one,  and  says,  in  his  ii/Vo/Brant 
(ii.,  95),  "The  prinoipal  work  of  defense,  then  called  Fort  Plank,  and  sohsequently  Fort  Plain,  was  situated 
upon  an  etevued  plain  overloolcing  the  valley,  near  the  site  of  the  village  still  retaining  ihe  name  of  the 
fortress,"  Other  writers  have  regarded  the  block-house  as  the  fort,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  pari  of  the 
fottiBoations.  The  drawing  here  given  is  from  one  published  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  with  a  description 
from  the  Fort  Plain  Journal  of  December  26ih,  1837.  Mr.  Lipe  considered  it  a  correct  view,  except  the 
lower  Btory,  which,  it  was  his  impression,  was  square  instead  of  octagonal,  and  had  four  port-holes  for 
heavy  ordnance. 
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ings,  and  carried  off  several  women  and  childre 
the  father  of  David,  my  informant, 
which  is  Etill  Btauding,  was  saved  from 
plunder  and  fire  by  the  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  of  his  wife.  She  had 
been  busy  all  the  evening  carrying  her 
most  valuable  articles  from  her  house 


risoners.  The  house  of  Johannes  Lipe, 
to  a  place  of  concealment  in  a  hollow 
at  the  rear,  and  had  made  several  de- 
a  there.  The  last  time  she  re- 
turned she  met  two  prowling  Indians 
at  the  gate.  She  was  faoiiliar  with 
their  language,  and,  without  any  ap- 


parent alarm  inquired  of  them  it  thej  knew  any  thing  of  her  two  brothers,  who  were  among 

the  Tories  that  fled  to  Canada      Fortunately,  the  savages  had  seen  them  at  Oewegatchie, 

and  supposing  her  to  be  a  Tory  likewise,  they  walked  off,  and  the  house  was  spared. 

The  church  spire  had  a  bright  brass  ball  upon  it,  which  the  Indians  believed  was  gold. 

While   the  edifice  was  burning,  they 


^^^-'K 


watted  anxiously  for  the  steeple  to  fall, 
that  they  might  secure  the  prize.  When 
it  fell,  the  savages  rushed  forward,  scat- 
tered the  burning  timbers,  and  several 
of  them  in  succession  seized  the  glitter- 
ing ball.  It  was  speedily  dropped,  as 
each  paid  the  penalty  of  blistered  fin- 
gers, and  discovered  that  "  all  is  not 
gold  that  glistens." 

With  the  destruction  of  Fort  Plain 
the  devastation  was,  for  the  time,  stayed. 
In  a  day  the  fairest  portion  of  the  valley 
had  been  made  desolate  Fifty  three  dwellings  and  as  many  barns  were  burned,  sixteen  of 
the  inhabitants  were  slain  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
were  made  captives  More  than  thri,e  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  away,  the  im- 
plements ot  huabandry  were  destroyed  and  the  ripe  grain-fields,  just  ready  for  the  sickle,  were 
laid  m  ashcB  The  smoke  was  seen  as  far  as  Johnstown,  and  the  people  immediately  left 
the  fields  and  joined  the  ^.Ibany  and  Schenectady  militia,  then  marching  up  the  valley, 
under  Colonel  W  emple  The  c  lonel  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  deem  prudence 
the  better  part  of  valor  and  was  o[.posed  to  forced  marches,  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
of  such  fierce  enemies  as  were  just  then  attracting  his  attention.  He  managed  to  reach 
Fort  Plain  in  time  to  ^ee  the  srnouldering  embers  of  the  conflagration,  and  to  rest  securely 
wjthin  its  ramparts  that  night  The  worii  of  destruction  was  over,  and  .the  Indians  and 
Tones  were  away  upon  another  war  path. 

At  Fort  Plain  I  was  joined  by  my  traveling  companions,  whom  I  had  left  at  Syracuse, 
and  made  it  my  headquarters  for  three  days,  while  visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
It  being  a  central  pomt  in  the  hostile  movements  in  Tryon  county,  from  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  St  Leger  from  before  Fort  felanwix  until  the  close  of  the  war,  we  will  plant  our 
telescope  of  observation  here  for  a  time  and  view  the  most  important  occurrences  within  this 
particular  sweep  ol  Us  speculum  The  battle  of  Minisink,  and  the  more  terrible  tragedy  in 
the  Valley  of  Wjoramg  radii  m  the  hostile  operations  of  the  Indiana  and  Tories  from  our 
point  of  view  will  be  noticed  in  other  chapters.  It  is  difficult  to  untie  the  complicated  knot 
of  events  here,  and  make  all  parts  perspicuous,  without  departing  somewhat  from  the  plan 
of  the  work,  and  taking  up  the  events  in  chronological  order.  Every  thing  being  subordin- 
ate to  the  history,  I  shall,  therefore,  make  such  departure  for  the  present,  and  reserve  my 
notes  of  travel  until  the  story  of  the  past  is  told. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  higli  plain  on  ihs  right  of  the  block-house,  looking  north.  The  building  upon  tbe 
hill  across  the  ravine  is  the  old  parsonage,  which  was  immediately  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  one  Ihiit  was 
hnrned.  On  the  left  I  have  placed  a  church  in  its  proper  relative  position  to  the  parsonage,  as  indicated 
bj  Mr.  Lipe.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  fort.  On  the  right  are  seen  iha  Mohawk  River 
and  Plain,  a  train  of  cars  in  !he  distance,  and  Ihe  bills  that  bound  tbe  view  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mobank 
Valley,  in  the  direction  of  Stone  Arabia  and  Klook's  Field,  where  two  battles  were  fought  in  1780.  These 
will  be  hereafter  noticed  *  Letter  of  Colonel  Clyde  to  Governor  Clinton. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


.  ARK  and  threatening  was  the  aspect  of  aflairB  for  the  people  of  (he 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  the  year  Bucceeding  ihe  disper- 
sion of  St.  Leger'a  motley  force  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Brant,  with  his 
,  retired  to  Fort  Niagara  after  that  event,  and  during  the 
and  winter  he  and  the  British  and  Tory  leaders  made  exten- 
sive preparationE  for  war  the  ensuing  spring.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
in  command  at  Detroit,  engaged  actively  in  endeavors  te  induce  the 
tribes  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  western  takes  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  join  the  four  divisions  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  New  York'  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  crown  against  the  pa- 
triots. He  was  aided  by  three  malignant  Tories,  M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Simon  Girty."  They 
had  been  confiDed  at  Pittsburgh,  hut,  escaping,  they  traversed  the  country  thence  to  Detroit, 
and  by  proclaiming  that  the  Americans  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  immediate  alliance  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawneea 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  king,  aroused  these  tribes  to  a  desire  for  war.  Already  they  had 
been  excited  against  the  whites  in  general  by  the  irruption  into  their  county  of  Daniel  Boon 
and  others  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write),  and  they  listened  favorably  to  the  appeal  of 
the  refugees.  The  expedition  of  M'Intosh  into  the  Ohio  Valley  gave  apparent  confirmation 
to  the  assertions  of  the  Tories,  and  Captain  Pipe  (the  rival  chief  of  While  Eyes  of  the  Del- 
awares,  a  fast  friend  of  the  Americans)  at  once  assembled  his  warriors,  and  urged  them  to 
follow  him  immediately  upon  the  war-path.  He  proclaimed  every  one  an  enemy  who  should 
speak  against  his  proposition.  But  White  Eyes,  the  beloved  of  all,  persuaded  his  people  to 
desist,  and  sent  a  message'  to  the  Shawnecs,  which  had  the  effect  to  keep  them  in  check  for 
a  time.  We  shall  consider  the  Indian  wars  in  the  Ohio  country  in  detail  in  a  future  chapter. 
The  Johnsons  and  Colonel  John  Butler  were  also  active  at  this  juncture  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  recruiting  Tory  refugees,  and  inducing  the  Caughnawagas  and  other  tribes  to  take 
up  the  hatchet ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  a  powerful  combination  was  in  progress,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  the  settlementli  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys. 

Two  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  were  still  faithful  to  their  pledge 
of  neutrality,  nor  were  the  tribes  of  the  other  four  yet  generally  in  arms.  Congress,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  make  another  elTort  to  secure  their  neutrality,  if  not  a  defensive  alliance.* 

'  The  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Onondagu,  and  Cayugas. 

'  Girty  was  tui  nnmitigated  scoundrel,  and  was  far  more  savage  in  his  featings  than  the  Indinns.  He 
was  present  when  Colonel  Crawford  was  tortured  by  the  Indians  in  1782,  and  looked  upon  his  agonies  witb 
demoniac  pleasure.  The  same  year  he  caused  Ihe  expulsion  of  Ihe  peaceful  Moravians,  who  were  lahoring 
usefully  among  the  Wyandote;  and  he  personally  ill  treated  them  when  driven  away.  He  instigated  an 
Indian  warrior,  at  the  drfeat  of  St.  Clair  in  1791,  to  tomahawk  the  American  General  Butler,  who  lay 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  to  scalp  him,  and  take  out  his  heart  for  distribution  among  the  tribes.  There 
were  some  Tories,  even  active  ones,  whom  we  caq  respect;  but  miscreanls  like  Girty  and  Walter  Euller, 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  present  no  redeeming  quality  to  plead  for  excuse. 

'  The  message  was  as  follows :  "  GKANDcmLDRES,  ye  Shawnees  :  Some  days  ago  a  flock  of  birds 
[M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Girty],  that  had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Gaschochking,  imposing  a  song  of  theirs 
upon  us,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  birds,  which,  on  leaving  us,  look  their  (light 
toward  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song  on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  He." 

'  A  resolution  to  this  efTsct  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of  February,  1778.  They  instructed  the 
oommiBsionerB  to  "  Speak  to  the  Indians  in  language  beooraing  the  representatives  of  free,  sovereign,  and 
Independent  states,  and  in  such  a  tone  as  to  convince  diem  3iat  Ihey  felt  themselves  so." — Jouraali  of 
Cmgi™,  iv.,  63. 
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CoUDcil  at  jDhQBtoWD.        Dlapoailion  of  Uie  Djaerent  NBtioDH,        Colonel  CunpbpH  and  La  Fayette.         Foct>  atrenglhaBed. 

A  council  was  called,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Six  Nations  were  invited  to  attend.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  and  \'olkeit  P.  Douw  were  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
act  in  hehalf  of  Congress.  They  requested  Governor  Clinton  to  send  a  special  commissioner 
to  be  present  at  the  council,  and  James  Duane  was  accordingly  appointed.  The  council 
met  at  Johnstown  on  the  9th  of  March.  More  than  seven  hundred  Indians  were 
present,  consisting  of  Tusearoras,  Oneidaa,  and  Onondagas,  a  small  number  of  Mohawks, 
three  Cayugas,  but  not  one  of  the  Senecas,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  latter  not  only  refused  to  attend,  but  sent  a  message  affecting  great  eurpiise 
that  they  were  invited  to  such  a  council,'  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  General  Schuyler 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  La  Fayette  accompanied  Duane,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have 
conducted  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress.  They  were  opened  by  an  address  from 
that  body,  charging  the  Indians  with  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  while  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  had  been  true  and  magnanimous  toward  them.  An  old  Onondaga  hypo- 
critically acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  tribe,  but  charged  them  upon  the  young 
and  headstrong  warriors  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  Tory  leaders.  The  Mohawks  and 
Cayugas  were  sullen  and  silent,  while  an  Oneida  chief,  conscious  of  the  faithfulness  of  his 
own  tribe  and  of  the  Tuscaroras,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  concluding  with  a  solemn 
assurance  that  the  United  States  might  rely  upon  their  abiding  friendship.  Those  two  tribes 
were  applauded  by  the  commissioners,  while  the  others  were  dismissed  with  an  admonitioa 
to  look  well  to  their  ways,  as  the  arm  of  the  United  Sta,teB  was  powerful,  and  vengeance 
might  penetrate  the  remotest  settlements  of  the  Senecas.  The  council,  on  the  whole,  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  most  warlike  and  important  tribes,  with  Brant  at 
their  head,  still  brooded  over  their  loss  at  Oriskany,  and  were  determined  on  revenge. 

While  La  Fayette  was  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley,  waited 
upon  him  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  exposed  condition  of  that  settlement  and  of  those 
upon  the  Schoharie  Creek.  The  people  had  built  three  slight  fortifications  the  preceding 
year,  but  they  were  quite  insufficient  for  sure  protection.  They  were  merely  embankments 
of  earth  thrown  up  around  strong  stone  houses,  and  stockaded,  into  which  the  women  and 
children  might  flee  for  safety  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  They  were  respectively  known  as 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Forts.'  By  direction  of  La  Fayette,  these  were  each  manned 
by  a  company  of  soldiers,  with  a  small  brass  field  piece.  He  also  directed  a  fort  to  be  erected 
in  the  Oneida  country,  and  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  to  be  strengthened  ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  Fort  Plain  was  afterward  enlarged  and  more  strongly  fortified.  These  and 
far  more  efficient  preparations  for  defense  were  necessary ;  for  the  recovery  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  where  their  property  w^s  situated,  was  an  object  too  important  to  the  Johnsons,  But- 
lers, and  the  large  number  of  refugees  who  accompanied  them  to  Canada,  not  to  induce  ex- 
traordinary efforts  for  its  attainment.  Their  spies  and  scouts  were  out  in  every  direction, 
and,  at  the  very  time  of  the  council  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  a  nephew  of  the 
Governor  of  Canada  of  the  same  name,  was  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  the  actions 
and  to  report  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  chiefs  in  conclave.  His  employers  at  the  same 
time  were  upon  the  frontiers,  preparing  for  invasion. 

'  "  It  is  strange,"  said  the  messenger,  "  that  while  your  tomahawks  are  slipbing  in  our  heads  [referring 
to  the  battle  of  Oriskany},  our  wounds  bleeding,  and  our  eyes  streaming  with  loars  for  the  loss  of  our  rrienil* 
at  German  Flats  [Oriskany],  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us  to  a  treaty." — From  a  MS.  Ltt- 
t<r  of  Jamei  Jhiane,  cited  by  Stont.  ' 

'  These  wore  situated  in  the  Schoharie  Valley.  The  Upper  Fort  woa  near  iha  margin  of  Schoharie  Creek, 
about  five  miles  southeast  of  Middleburgh  village,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Fulton. 
The  remains  of  the  Middle  Fort  are  still  Vlsihie,  near  Middleburgh,  on  the  plain  ea.st  of  the  road  leading  to 
Schoharie,  The  Lower  Fort  was  five  miles  north  of  Middleburgh,  at  the  village  of  Schoharie.  An  old  stone 
church  (yet  standing,  but  much  altered  from  Ibe  original),  one  mile  northward  of  the  court-house,  was 
within  the  intrenchmenls,  and  formed  the  citadel  of  the  fort.  The  ramparts  inclosed  the  two  story  stone 
house  of  John  Becker,  Ibe  kitchen  part  of  which  was,  until  recently,  well  preserved.  Temporary  dwell- 
ings were  erected  within  the  inclosure,  and  in  these  the  inhabitants  kept  (heir  most  valuable  things. — See 
Simms's  Sc/ioharit,  &c.,  p.  269. 
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ScBlanorTrroii  Conniy.  Deatrucdoa  of  BiJrlDgtield.  M'Kean  Hid  Btimt 

Early  in  tlio  spring,  Brawt  and  his  warriors,  with  a  large  number  of  Tories,  appear- 
ed at  Oghkwaga,  his  headquarters  the  previous  year.     There  he  organized  scalping 
parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderers.     The  settlers  were  cut  off  in  detail.     Ma- 
rauding parties  fell  upon  isolated  families  like  bolts  from  the  clouds,  and  the  blaze  of  dwell- 
ings upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  nightly  warned  the  yet  secure  inhabitant  to  be  on  the 


alert.  Their  dwellings  were  transformed  into  bloclc-houBes.  The  women  were  taught  the 
use  of  weapons,  and  stood  sentinels  when  the  men  were  at  word.  Half-grown  children  were 
educated  for  Bcouta,  and  taught  to  discern  the  Indian  trail,  and  every  man  worked  armed  in 
his  field.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellers  of  Tryon  county  during  almost  the  whole 
time  of  the  war. 

Brant's  first  hostile  movement  of  consequence,  after  his  return  to  Oghkwaga,  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  small  settlement  at  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego  lake,  ten  miles  west  of 
Cherry  Valley.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May.  Every  house  was  burned  but  one,  into  which 
the  women  and  children  were  collected  and  kept  unharmed.  The  absence  of  Tories  in  that 
expedition,  and  the  freedom  to  act  as  he  pleased  on  the  part  of  Brant,  may  account  for  this 
humanity.  Several  men  were  made  captive,  and,  with  considerable  property,  were  carried 
off  to  Oghkwaga. 

In  June,  Captain  M'Kean,  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  was  sent  to  reconnoiter  Brant's 
encampment  at  Oghkwaga.  M'Kean's  headquarters  were  at  Cherry  Valley.  On  his  way 
down  the  "valley  of  the  Charlotte  River,  he  learned  that  large  war-parties  were  out,  and, 
fearing  a  surprise,  thought  it  prudent  to  return.  He  halted  an  hour  to  refresh,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Brant,  censuring  him  for  his  predatory  warfare  ;  he  intimating  that  he  was  too  cow- 
ardly to  show  himself  in  open  and  honorable  conflict,  M'Kean  challenged  him  to  meet  him 
in  single  combat,  or  with  an  equal  number  of  men,  to  try  their  skill,  courage,  and  strength  ; 
and  concluded  by  telling,  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Cherry  Valley,  they  would  change 
him  from  a  Brant  to  a  goose.'     This  was  an  injudicious  movement,  and,  doubtless,  incited 


'  This  letter  was  fiBiened  tc 


I  placed  k 


n  Indian  path.     It  soon  reached  Sront,  and  irritated 
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the  Bachem,  in  some  degree,  to  join  Butler,  a  few  months  later,  in  desolating  that  settle- 
There  was  an  engagement  on  the  2d  of  July,  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Cobelskill,  be- 
tween a  party  of  regular  troops  and  Schoharie  militia,  fifty-two  in  number,  and  an  Indian 
force  four  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  The  Americans,  commanded  by  Captain  Christian 
Brown,  were  overpowered.  Fourteen  were  killed,  eight  wounded,  two  were  missing,  and 
the  remainder  escaped.  The  dwellings  were  burned,  and  the  horses  and  cattle,  which  the 
victors  could  not  takeVith  them,  were  slaughtered  in  the  fields.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel 
John  Butler,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Niagara  with  a  body  of  Indians  and 
Tories,  eleven  hundred  strong,  broke  into  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  laid  it  waste.  j„,y  g^^ 
Of  this  I  shall  write  in  detail  hereafter.  We  have  already  considered  the  destruc-  '"*■ 
tion  of  the  settlement  at  German  Flats,  toward  the  close  of  this  summer.  Scalping  parties 
continued  to  infest  the  Schoharie  and  neigiiboring  settlements  until  quite  late  in  September, 
when  troops  from  the  main  army  checked  their  depredations  for  a  while.  A  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,"  Colonel  William  Butler,  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  .juncss 
and  a  detachment  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,'  was  ordered  to  Tryon  county,  and  took  ^'™- 
post  at  Schoharie,  whence  parties  were  sent  out  to  chastise  the  wliite  and  red  savages,  and 
to  protect  threatened  settlements.  They  accomplished  but  little,  however,  except  in  inter- 
cepting bands  of  Tories  that  were  making  their  way  from  the  Hudson  River  settlements  to 
join  Johnson  at  Niagara.  One  of  these  parties,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Catsklll,  under 
a  Captain  Smith,  was  dispersed,  the  commander  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  made  prison- 
era.  This,  and  a  few  other  exploits  of  a  similar  character,  inspired  the  people  with  confi- 
dence, and  they  anticipated  a  season  of  repose.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  already  a 
cloud  was  gathering  in  the  west,  tiiU  charged  with  desolation. 

We  have  noticed  the  fact  that  Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  was  arrested 
near  Fort  Dayton  in  August,  1777,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy.  but  reprieved 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany.  He  was  closely  confined  in  the  jail  there  until  the  spring 
of  1778,  when,  through  the  interposition  of  his  father's  friends,  some  of  them  of  the  highest 
respectability,  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  allowed  to  reside  with  a  private  family, 
having  a  single  sentinel  to  guard  him.  This  family  proved  to  be  Tories  in  disgnise.  The 
sentinel  was  made  drunk,  and  yoimg  Butler,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  escaped,  and  joined  his 
father  at  Niagara,  just  after  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  On  his  way  through  the  Seneca 
country  he  excited  the  Indians,  by  tales  of  the  extensive  preparations  which  the  Americans 
were  making  to  penetrate  and  lay  waste  their  country,  and  they  were  soon  ripe  for  invading 
the  white  settlements. 

About  this  time  a  Seneca  chief,  caUed  Great  Tree,  who  was  with  Washington  during 
the  summer,  left  for  his  own  country  and  nation,  \s'ith  the  strongest  professions  of  friendship 
for  the  Americans.  He  promised  to  use  his  influence  in  keeping  the  Seneeas  neutral,  and, 
if  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  return  with  his  personal  adherents  and  join  the  friendly  Oneidas. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  found  his  people  in  arms,  and  uttering  loud  defiance  against 
the  whites.  The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  were  collected  at  Kanadaseago  and  Genesee  ; 
and  Great  Tree,  believing  the  stories  of  Butler,  and  finding  his  people  very  united,  resolved  to 
join  his  nation  in  chastising  any  whites  that  might  penetrate  their  county.  He  was  a  pop- 
ular orator  and  warrior,  and  his  adherence  gave  the  Seneeas  much  joy.  The  Indians  west 
of  the  Oneidas  were  thus  prepared  to  follow  a  leader  upon  the  war-path. 

Walter  Butler  obtained  from  his  father  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  his  Rangers,  and 
permission  to  employ  them,  with  the  forces  of  Captain  Brant,  in  an  expedition  against  the 

him  ejtpeeiJinglj'.     In  «  letter  written  soon  afterward  to  a  Tory  named  Cass,  he  said,  "The  people  of 
Cherry  Valley,  though  bold  in  words,  will  find  themselves  mistaken  in  caliing  me  a  goose." 

'  Timothy  Murphy,  the  man  who  shot  General  Praser  at  Bemis's  Heights,  was  in  ihia  detaohmenl,  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Schoharie  country.  He  used  a  double-barreled  rifle,  and 
the  Indians,  seeing  him  fire  twice  without  stopping  to  load,  supposed  that  he  could  fire  as  often  as  he  pleMod 
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Boiler  sod  Briuitniiirchlo"r»rdChenyV«ller,  Colonel  Alden  wnrned.  CapWrs  of  Amerioaa  Scoutf . 

Bettlements  in  Tryon  tmunty.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  but  he  thirsted  for  revenge  because  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  departed  eastward  early  in  October.  While  on  his  way,  and  near 
Genesee,  he  met  Brant,  with  his  warriors,  going  from  his  camp  upon  the  Susquehanna  to 
his  winter-quarters  at  Niagara.  Brant  felt  a  deep  personal  hatred  toward  young  Butler,  and 
this  feeling  was  greatly  incteaaed  on  finding  himself  made  subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  the 
difficulty,  which  threatened,  at  first,  to  be  serious,  was  soon  adjusted.  Thayendanegea  had 
thought  much  of  the  insulting  letter  of  Captain  M'Kean,  and  more  willingly  turned  his  face 
back  toward  the  settlements.      The  united  forces  amounted  to  about  teven  hundred  men. 

This  movement  was  known  to  Mr.  Dean,  an  Indian  interpreter  in  the  Oneida  country, 
early  in  October,  and  he  communicated  the  information  to  Major  Cochran,  then  in  command 
at  Fort  Schuyler.  That  officer  sent  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  to  Colonel  Alden,  at 
Cherry  Valley,  and  also  to  the  garrisons  of  the  Schoharie  forts  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  and  riflemen  had  lulled  the  people  into  fancied  security,  and  the  report  of  the 
oncoming  invasion  was  treated  as  an  idle  Indian  tale. 

Cherry  Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  the  enemy's  chosen  point  of  attack.  Colonel  Icha- 
bod  Aiden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  of  the  fort  there,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops.'  On  the  8lh  of  November  the  commandant  received  a  dispatch 
from  Fort  Schuyler,  informing  him  that  his  post  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians  and  Tories,  then  assembled  upon  the  Tioga  River,  Colonel  Alden  treated  the 
information  with  unconcern,  but  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  move  into  the  fort  or  to  deposite  their  most  valuable  articles  there,  but  the  colonel, 
regarding  the  alarm  as  really  groundlcEs,  refused  bis  consent.  He  assured  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  be  vigilant  in  keeping  scouts  upon  the  look-out  and  the  garrison  in  prep- 
aration, and,  accordingly,  on  the  9th  parlies  were  sent  out  in  various  directions.  One  of 
these,  which  went  down  toward  the  Susquehanna,  built  a  fire  at  their  encampment,  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Butler  and  Brant,  All  necessary  information 
concerning  the  settlement  was  extorted  from  them,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward and  encamped  upon  a  lofty  hill  covered  with  evergreens,  about  a  milo  southwest  of  the 
village,  and  overlooking  the  whole  settlement.  From  that  observatory  they  could  see  almost 
every  house  in  the  village  ;  and  from  the  prisoners  they  learned  that  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered out  of  the  fort,  and  that  Colonel  Alden  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Stacia  were  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Wells,  recently  judge  of  the  county,  and  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler. 
Hqvembor  10  Early  in  the  morning  the  enemy  marched  slowly  toward  the  village.     Snow 

"™-  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  was  dark  and  misty.      When  near 

the  village,  the  Tories  halted  to  examintt  their  muskets,  for  the  dampness  had  injured  their 
powder.  The  Indians,  and  particularly  the  ferocious  Senecas,  eager  for  blood  and  plunder, 
pushed  forward  in  the  van  during  the  halt.  A  settler,  on  horseback,  going  toward  the  vil- 
lage, was  shot,  but,  being  slightly  wounded,  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  Colonel  Alden 
could  not  yet  believe  that  the  enemy  was  near  in  force,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
sound  of  the  war-whoop  that  broke  upon  the  settlement,  and  the  girdle  of  fierce  savages, 
with  gleaming  hatchets,  that  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells.  They  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered the  whole  family.'  Colonel  Alden  escaped  from  a  window,  but  was  pursued,  toma- 
hawked, and  scalped. 

'  While  Brant  was  collecting  his  troops  at  OghkwHga  Iho  previous  year,  iho  strong  stone  mansion  ol 
Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  fortified,  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  woinen 
and  children  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  An  embankment  of  earth  and  logs  was  thrown  up  around  it,  and 
included  two  barns.  Small  block-houses  were  erected  within  the  inclosura.  This  was  the  only  fort  at 
Cherry  Valley  at  the  lime  in  question. 

'  The  family  of  Mr.  Wells  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  mother,  brother  and  sister  (John  and  Jane),  and 
a  daughter.  His  son  John  (the  late  eminent  counselor  of  New  York)  was  then  at  .school  in  Schenectady, 
and  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  They  had  all  been  living  at  Schenectady  for  some  months,  for 
security,  but  the  alarm  in  the  region  of  Cherry  Valley  having  sobbided,  they  had  just  relurned.     The  de- 
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Mr.  DuDlnp.    Mr.  Milchell.    Deslruction  of  Ihe  Setllenieiil.   Treatment  of  Primnert.    Baller'»  SivagBiBin  md  Brjnt'a  Hnminitf- 

The  house  of  the  venerable  minister,  Mr.  Dunlap  (whose  wife  was  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Wells),  and  that  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  were  next  attacked,  and  most  of  the  inmatea  murdered,' 
Mr.  Dunlap  and  his  daughter  at  home  were  protected  by  Little  Aaron,  a  Muhawk  chief,  who 
led  him  to  his  door  and  there  stood  by  his  side,  and  preserved  his  life  and  property.  But 
the  good  old  man  sank  under  the  terrible  calamity  of  that  day,  and  joined  his  lost  ones  in 
the  spirit  land  within  a  year  thereafter.  Many  other  families  of  less  note  were  cut  off. 
Thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  sixteen  soldiera  of  the  garri- 
son, were  killed.  The  whole  settlement  was  plundered  after  the  massacre  had  ceased,  and 
every  building  in  the  village  was  fired  when  the  enemy  left  with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  absent  at 
the  time.     He  returned  to  find  his  property  laid  waste  and  his  family  carried  into  captivity. 

The  prisoners,  numbering  nearly  forty,  were  marched  down  the  valley  that  night  in  a 
storm  of  sleet,  and  were  huddled  together  promiscuously,  some  of  them  half  naked,  with  no 
shelter  but  the  lealJess  treeSj  or  resting-place  but  the  wet  ground-  The  marauders,  finding 
the  women  and  children  cumbersome,  sent  them  all  back  the  next  day,  except  Mrs,  Camp- 
bell, her  aged  mother,'  and  her  children,  and  a  Mrs.  Moore,  who  were  kept  as  hostagcB  tor 
the  kind  treatment  and  ultimate  exchange  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler.  The  re- 
turning prisoners  carried  back  with  them  a  letter  from  Walter  Butler  to  General  Schuyler, 
in  which  he  pretended  that  feelings  of  mercy  for  the  almost  naked  and  helpless  captives  were 
the  incentive  that  caused  him  to  release  them  ;  disclaimed  all  desire  to  injure  the  weak  and 
defenseless ;  and  closed  by  assuring  him  that,  if  Colonel  John  Butler's  family  were  longer 
detained,  he  would  not  restrain  the  Tndians  from  indulgence  in  murder  and  rapine.  The 
"  tender  mercy"  of  Butler  was  that  of  "  the  wicked,"  He  was  the  head  and  front  of  all  the 
cruelty  at  Cherry  Valley  on  that  day.  He  commanded  the  expedition,  and  while  he  saw, 
unmoved,  the  murder  of  his  father's  friend  and  family,  and  of  others  whose  age  and  sex  should 
have  secured  his  regard,  his  savage  ally,  the  "  monster  Brant,"  hastened  to  save  that  very 
family,  but  was  too  late.'     Buller  would  not  allow  his  Rangers  even  to  warn  their  friends 

stniction  of  the  Wells  family  was  marked  bj  circumstances  of  peculiar  lerocitf ,  und  I  mention  them  to  ex- 
hibit the  idferai!  character  which  the  passions  of  men  assume  when  influenced  by  the  horrid  teachings  in 
the  school  of  war.  One  of  the  Tories  boasted  that  he  cleft  open  the  head  of  Mr.  Wells  while  on  his  knees 
in  prayer.  His  sister  Jane  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  virtues,  sad  aceomplish meats.  When  the 
enemy  burst  into  the  house,  she  fled  to  a  pile  of  wood  and  endeavored  (o  conceal  herself.  An  Indian  pur- 
sued and  caught  her.  He  then  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  Ihe  blcxxl  of  her  relatives,  sheathed  it,  and 
deliberately  look  his  tomahawk  from  his  girdle.  At  that  moment  a  Tory,  who  had  been  a  domestic  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Wells,  relented,  and,  springing  forward,  claimed  her  as  his  sister.  The  savage  thrnsi  him 
aside  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  John  Buller,  professedly  grieved  at  the 
conduct  of  his  son  at  Cherry  Valley,  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  "  I  would  have  gone  miles  on  my  knees 
to  save  that  family,  and  why  ray  son  did  not  do  it,  God  only  knows." 

'  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  the  Held  when  the  invasion  took  place,  and  found  safety  in  the  woods.  After  the 
enemy  had  retired,  he  hastened  to  the  village,  when  he  found  his  house  on  fire  and  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
wife  and  three  children  lying  within.  He  extinguished  the  flames,  and  discovered  his  little  daughter  ler- 
ribly  mangled,  but  yet  alive.  He  took  her  to  the  door,  hoping  fresh  air  might  revive  her,  when  he  discov- 
ered a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  near.  He  had  just  time  to  conceal  himself,  when  a  Tory  sergeant 
named  Newberry,  whose  acts  in  Schoharie  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  Pandemoninm,  approach- 
ed, and,  seeing  the  poor  child  lying  upon  the  door-atone,  dispatched  her  with  a  blow  of  a  hatchet.  This 
miscreant  was  afterward  caught  and  hung  by  order  of  General  Clinton. 

'  Mrs.  Cannon,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  quite  old.  She  was  an  encumbrance,  and  a  savage 
slew  her  with  his  tomahawk,  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  who,  with  a  babe  eighteen  months  old  in  her 
arms,  was  driven  with  inhuman  haste  before  her  captors,  white,  with  uplifted  hatchets,  they  menaced  her 
life.  Arriving  among  the  Seoecas,  she  was  kindly  treated,  and  installed  a  member  of  one  of  the  ramilies. 
They  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  her  deportment  was  such  that  she  seemeil  to  engage  the  real 
afTections  of  the  people.  Perceiving  that  she  wore  caps,  one  was  presented  to  her,  considerably  spotted 
with  blood.  On  examination,  she  recognised  it  as  one  that  had  belonged  to  her  friend,  Jane  Wells.  She 
and  her  children  (from  whom  she  was  separated  in  the  Indian  conntry)  were  afterward  exchanged  for  the 
wife  and  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany. 

'  There  are  many  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  the  humanity  of  Brant,  exercised  partioular. 
ly  toward  women  and  children.  He  was  a  magnanimous  victor,  and  never  took  the  life  of  a  former  friend 
or  acquaintance-     He  loved  a  hero  because  of  his  heroism,  although  he  might  be  bi»  enemy,  and  he  was 
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in  the  Bettlement  of  the  approaching  danger,  but  friend  and  foe  were  left  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rible storm  ;  he  had  sworn  vengeance,  and  his  bad  heart  would  not  he  content  until  its  crav- 
^^^_,  ,1^^  ings  were  sat  fi  i      T    d       1      tj  may       k  t      I  ak 

^/rZci^fe^i^  /J  c.<X^€i^      his  crimes  w  th  th    pi  a  th  t  pa  t  wm  wa  fa     j    t  h  d 

SioNATUB.  or  Walter  Butler  j,jg  jg^jg  ;allp         ftnwlhnil  h        m 

ton  tints  ia  the  picture  of  a  man's  character,  m  }  t  mp  th  a  p  ty  w  th  wh  h  h  li  d 
humanity  views  his  conduct ;  yet  a  just  judgmei  tf  ddpnh  at  fhbla 
reer,  must  pronounce  it  a  stain  upon  the  general  i\h    h  I     1     d      Aft     th    d    t  u 

tion  of  Cherry  Valley  his  course  was  short,  but  bold  1     nd  hi    dy      B   t   1     IE      s    f 

respectability  viewed  him  with  horror  and  disgust  nd  wh  n  1781  h  w  ia  n  by  th 
Oneidas  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Canada  Creek  h  body  w  1  ft  t  d  aj  wh  1  h  fall  n 
companions  were  buried  with  respect. 

With  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  all  hostile  movements  ceased  in  Tryon  county,  and 
were  not  resumed  until  the  following  spring,  when  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Onon- 
dagas  by  General  Clinton.  Frequent  messages  hod  been  sent  by  the  Oneidas  during  the 
winter,  all  reporting  that  Brant  and  hia  Tory  colleagues  were  preparing  for  some  decisive 
blow.  The  Onondagas,  in  the  mean  while,  were  making  peaceful  professions,  expressing  a 
desire  to  remain  neutral,  while  they  were  in  league  and  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  in  the  hostile  camp  at  Niagara.  Policy,  and  even  the  necessity  bom  of  the  law  of 
eelf-preservation,  seemed  to  demand  the  infliction  of  giinamary  and  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  savages  who  menaced  and  desolated  the  Tryon  county  settlements.  Early  in  the  win- 
ter General  Schuyler  had  assured  Congress  that,  unless  something  of  the  kind  was  speedily 
done.  Schenectady  must  soon  become  the  boundary  of  settlement  in  that  direction. 

The  arrangement  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  intrusted  to  General  Clinton. 
April  18,  ^^  April  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Gansevoort  and  Van 
I'W-  Schaick,  nnder  the  latter  oiScer,  against  the  Onondagas.  The  party  oonsisted  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  strong  men.  Van  Schaick  was  instructed  to  burn  their  castle 
and  villages  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  destroy  all  their  cattle  and  other  eflects,  and  make  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible.  He  was  further  instructed  to  treat  the  women  that  might  fall 
into  his  hands  with  all  the  respect  due  to  chastity.  The  expedition  went  down  Wood  Creek 
and  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  up  the  Oswego  River  to  the  point  on  Onondaga  Lake  where 
Salina  now  is.  A  thick  fog  concealed  their  movements,  and  they  had  approached  to  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  valley  before  they  were  discovered.  As  soon  as  the  first  village  was 
attacked,  the  alarm  spread  to  the  others.  The  people  fled  to  the  forests,  leaving  every  thing, 
oven  their  arms,  behind  them.  Three  villages,  consisting  of  about  fifty  houses,  were  destroy- 
ed ;  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  thirty-three  were  made  prisoners.      A  large  quantity  of 

never  known  to  take  advantage  of  n  conquered  soldier.  I  have  mentioned  Ibe  challenge  which  Captain 
M'Kean  sent  to  Brant.  After  the  affair  at  Cherry  Valley,  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  prisoners  for  Captain 
M'Kean,  who,  with  his  liimily,  had  left  the  settlement.  "  He  sent  me  a  challenge,"  said  Brant.  "  1  came 
to  accept  it.  He  is  a  fine  soldier  thus  to  retreat,"  It  was  replied,  "  Captain  M'Kean  would  not  turn  his 
back  upon  an  enemy  when  there  was  any  probability  of  success."  "  I  know  it,"  replied  Brant.  "  He  is 
a  hrave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  lake  him  than  any  other  man  in  Cherry  Valley ;  but  I  would 
not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  relates  that  Walter  Butler  ordered  a  woraan  and  child  to  be  slain,  in  bed,  at  Cherry 
Valley,  when  Brant  interposed,  saying,  "  Whal  I  kill  a  woman  and  child  1  That  child  is  not  an  enemy  to 
the  king  nor  a  friend  to  Congress,  Long  before  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  the  dispute  will 
be  settled."  When,  in  IT80,  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Brant  led  a  desolating  army  through  the  Schoharie 
and  Mohawk  Valleys,  Brant's  humanity  was  again  displayed.  On  their  way  to  Fort  Hunter  an  infant  was 
carried  oS".  The  frantic  mother  followed  Ihem  as  far  as  the  fort,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of  her  child.  On 
the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  invaders,  and  while  General  Van  Rensselaer's  oflioers  wero  at  break- 
bat,  a  young  Indian  came  bounding  into  the  room,  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms  and  a  letter  from  Captain 
Brant,  addressed  to  "  the  commander  of  the  rebel  army."  The  letter  was  as  follows:  "Sir — I  send  you, 
by  one  of  my  runners,  the  child  which  he  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that,  whatever  others  may  do, 
/  do  not  make  war  uptai  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  who 
MB  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves."  He  named  the  Butlers  and  olheri  of  the  Tory  leaders 
This  inoident  wa>  related  to  Mr.  Stone  by  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewii. 
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provisions,  consiBting  chiefly  of  beans  and  corn,  was  consumed.  The  council-house,  or  cas- 
tle, was  not  burned,  but  tha  swivel  in  it  was  spiked.  All  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity 
were  slaughtered  ;  and,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  ended,  the  expedition  returned  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  after  an  absence  of  only  six  days,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  ^ 

This  espedition,  cruel  and  of  doubtful  policy,  alarmed  the  neutral  Oneidas.'  They  were 
faithful  to  the  Americans,  yet,  having  intermarried  freely  with  the  Onondagas,  their  relations 
had  been  slain  or  impoverished,  and  this  distressed  them.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Fort 
Schuyler  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  pacified,  if  he  did  not  satisfy,  them, 
and  they  returned  to  their  people.  But  the  ire  of  the  Onondagas  was  fiercely  kindled,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  but  because  of  the  extinguishment  of 
their  council  fire.  Three  hundred  braves  were  immediately  sent  upon  the  war-path,  charged 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  nation.  Guided  by  a  Tory,  they  came  down  fiercely  upon  tha 
settlement  at  Cohelskili,'  murdering,  plundering,  and  burning.  The  militia  turned  out  to 
repulse  them,  but,  being  led  into  an  ambuscade,  a  number  of  them  were  killed.  They  fotight 
desperately,  and  while  the  militia  was  thus  contending,  and  beating  back  the  savages,  the 
people  fled  in  safety  to  Schoharie.  Seven  of  the  militia  took  post  in  a  strong  Jionse,  which 
the  savages  set  fire  to,  and  these  brave  young  men  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  whole 
settlement  was  then  plundered  and  burned.  The  patriots  lost  twenty-two  killed,  and  forty- 
two  who  were  made  prisoners. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  scalping  parties  appeared  at  the  difierent  points  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  settlements  were  menaced  with  the  fate  of  Cherry 
Valley.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  a  party  fell  upon  the  Canajoharie  settlement, 
took  three  prisoners,  captured  some  horses,  and  drove  the  people  to  Fort  Plain.  On  the 
same  day  another  party  attacked  a  small  settlement  at  Stone  Arabia,'  burned  some  ^p^,  jg_ 
houses,  and  killed  several  people.  A  party  of  Senecas  appeared  at  Schoharie  on  the  ^'''^^• 
same  day,  drove  the  people  to  the  fort,  plundered  the  houses,  and  carried  away  two  men  pris- 
oners. These  simultaneous  attacks  were  part  of  a  plan  for  cutting  off  the  settlement  in  de- 
tail. The  Indians  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk  were  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  those  on 
the  north  from  Canada,  both,  doubtless,  the  advanced  parties  of  larger  forces.  The  settle- 
ments were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Palatine'  Committee  wrote  immediately  to  General 
Clinton,  at  Albany,  for  succor.  That  efficient  officer  afforded  immediate  aid,  and,  by  the 
timely  check  thus  given  to  the  invaders,  the  settlers  of  the  valley  were  prevented  from  being 
driven  into  Schenectady.'  Other  settlements  near  the  Delaware  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ulster  county  were  visited  by  the  Indians  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June ;  and  in 
July  the  battle  of  Minisink  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  hereafter  re-  juijso, 
lated.  '"9- 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  determined  to  send  a  formidable  force  into  the  Indian 
country  of  Western  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  savages  and  their  Tory 
allies  so  thoroughly  that  the  settlements  upon  the  Mohawk  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna might  enjoy  a  season  of  repose.  The  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  were  then  popu- 
lous.    They  had  many  villages,  vast  corn-fields,  and  fruitful  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 

'  At  the  time  of  this  expedition  there  were  about  forty  Oneida  warriors  at  Fort  Schuyler.  These  were 
sent,  with  a  party  of  regulars,  under  Lieutenants  M'Lellsn  and  Hardenburgb,  northward  to  attack  the  fort 
at  Oawegalohie,  This  expedition  was  unsuccessful  in  its  ostensible  object,  the  garrison  basing  been  ap- 
prised of  their  approach,  U  ia  supposed  that  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  so  far  away  that  they  could 
not  notify  their  kinsmen,  the  Onondagas,  of  the  invasion,  was  the  principal  object  of  this  northern  move- 
ment, and  in  that  it  was  successful.  The  Oneidas  were  really  friendly  to  the  patriots,  bat  to  their  credit 
it  was  said  by  General  Clinton  (who  knew  them  well),  in  a  letler  to  General  Sullivan,  "Their  attachment  to 
one  another  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  of  any  service  when  employed  against  their  fellows," 

'  Cobelskill  was  taken  from  Schoharie.     The  little  'village  is  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  former. 

'  Stone  Arabia  is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  rear  of  Palatine,  and  thirteen  west  of 
Johnstown, 

*  Palatine  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Canajoharie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge, 

*  Campbell's  tlnnaU  ;  Stone's  Brant. 
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fertile  country  westward  of  Otae^  Lake, 


t  was  supposed  that  the  most  effectual  method 
to  subdue  or  weuken  them  would  be  to  destroy 
their  homes  and  lay  waste  their  fields,  and  thut 
drive  them  further  back  into  the  wilderness  to- 
ward Lake  Erie.  Already  the  Mohawks  had 
been  thrust  out  of  the  valley  of  their  name,  and 
their  families  were  upon  the  domains  of  the  Ca- 
yugas  and  Senecas,  It  was,  therefore,  determ- 
ined to  make  a  combined  movement  upon  them 
of  two  strong  divisions  of  military,  one  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  from  the  north,  at 
a  season  when  their  fields  and  orchards  were 
fully  laden  with  grain  and  fruits.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  penetrate 
the  country  to  Niagara,  and  break  up  the  nest, 
of  vipers,  the  re. 

General  Sullivan'  was  placed  in  the  chief 
command,  and  led  in  person  the  division  that 
ascended  the  Susquehanna  from  Wyoming, 
while  General  Clinton'  commanded  the  forces 
that  penetrated  the  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Canajoharie.  It  was  arranged  to  unite 
the  two  divisions  at  Tioga. 

Clinton's  troops,  fifteen  hundred  strong, 
were  mustered  at  Canajoharie  on  the  1 5th  of 
June.and  on  the  17  th  he  commenced  the  trans- 
portation of  his  bateaux  and  provisions  across 
the  hilly  country  to  Springfield,  at  the  head  of 
Otsego  Lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 

'  John  Sullivan  was  born  in  Berwich,  Maine,  on  the  ITth  of  February,  1740,  His  family  emigraled  lo 
America  from  Ireland  in  1723.  Ho  was  a  farmer  in  his  youth,  and,  after  arriving  8l  maturity,  he  studied 
law,  and  established  himself  in  praeiiee  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress.  After  retiring  from  that  body,  he  and  John  Langdon,  (he  speaker  of  (he  Pro- 
vinoial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  commanded  a  small  force  which  seized  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  carried  off  all  the  cannon.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers  when  the  Con- 
tinental army  was  organized  in  1775,  and  early  in  (he  following  year  he  was  made  a  major  general.  He 
superseded  Arnold  in  the  command  of  the  American  army  in  Canada  in  1776.  When  General  Green  be- 
came Hi  on  Long  Island,  he  look  command  of  his  division,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  fought  there 
in  August,  1776.  He  was  exchanged,  and  took  command  of  General  Charles  Lee's  division  in  New  Jersey 
after  the  capture  of  that  officer.  In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  the  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  and  in  the  winter  following  he  took  command  of  the  troops  on  Rhode  Island.  He  be- 
sieged Newport  in  August,  1778,  was  unsuccessful,  and  retreated  from  the  island  after  a  severe  battle  near 
the  north  end.  He  commanded  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  this  was  the  last  of  his  mil- 
itary career.  Having  offended  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  believing  himself  ill  treated, 
he  resigned  his  commission  In  1779.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  for  three  years  from 
1786,  was  President  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  district  judge,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  January  23d,  1795. 

'  James  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  county.  New  York,  August  9th,  1736.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (1758) 
he  was  captain,  under  Bradstreet,  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Frontenao.  In  1763  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
onmmand  of  four  companies  In  Ulster  and  Orange,  raised  for  defense  against  the  inroads  of  the  savages.  . 
He,  with  his  brother  George  (the  Governor  of  New  York  during  the  Revoiution),  early  espoused  the  patriot 
cause.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  177S,  and  aceompanied  Montgomery  to  Canada.  In  August,  177S, 
he  was  made  a  brigadier ;  and  he  was  in  command,  under  Governor  Clinton,  at  Forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  1777.  He  escaped,  and  made  his  waj-  to  his  resi- 
dence in  safety.  Conjotntiy  with  Sullivan,'  he  led  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1 779.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the  Northern  Department,  having  his  quarters  at  Albany. 
He  retired  10  his  estate,  near  Newburgh,  Orftnge  county,  New  York,  after  the  Revolution,  where  he  died 
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miles.  It  was  an.  ardtioua  duty,  foi  hiB  boats  numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  ho 
had  provisions  sufficient  for  three  months.  He  reached  Springfield,  with  all  his  lug'gage,  on 
the  30th.  On  his  way  he  captured  Hare  and  Newberry,  two  notorious  spies,  the  former  K 
lieutenant  in  the  British  service,  and  the  latter  the  miscreant  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
as  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  wounded  child  at  Cherry  Valley.  They  were  tried,  and 
hanged  "  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county."' 

Clinton,  with  his  division,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  there  a 
orders  from  SuUivan.  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival.  General  Schuyler  communica- 
ted to  him  the  important  information  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  known  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  one  hundred  Tories,  and  thirty  In- 
dians had  been  sent  from  Montreal  to  re-enforce  the  tribes  against  whom  it  was  destined. 
This  information  General  Schuyler  received  from  a  spy  whom  he  had  sent  into  Canada. 
The  spy  had  also  informed  him  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  one  half  of  Sir  John  John- 
son's regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  On  the  dth,  Mr.  Deane,'  the  In- 
dian interpreter,  arrived  with  thirty-five  Oneida  warriors,  who  came  to  explain  the  absence 
of  their  tribe,  whom  Clinton,  by  direction  of  Sullivan,  had  solicited  to  join  him.'  They  con- 
firmed the  intelligence  sent  by  Schuyler,  and  added  that  a  party  of  Cayugas  and  Tories, 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  then  upon  the  war-path,  and  intended  to  hang  upon  the 
outskirts  of  Clinton's  army  on  its  march  to  Tioga. 

Clinton  remained  at  the  south  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  awaiting  the  tardy  movements  of  Sul- 
livan, until  the  first  week  in  August.  Hia  troops  became  impatient,  yet  he  waa  not  idle. 
He  performed  a  feat  which  exhibited  much  ingenuity  afid  forecast.  He  discovered  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  long  drought,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  his  boats 
to  paas  down  upon  its  waters.  He  therefore  raised  a  dam  across  it  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
by  which  the  waters  would  be  so  accumulated  that,  when  it  should  be  removed,  the  bed  of 
the  outlet  would  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and  bear  his  boats  upon  the  flood.  The  work  was 
soon  accomplished,  and,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which  it  promised  to  the  expedition, 
the  damming  of  the  lake  caused  great  destruction  of  grain  upon  its  borders,  for  its  banks 
were  overflowed,  and  vast  corn-fields  belonging  to  the  Indians  were  deluged  and  destroyed. 
The  event  also  greatly  alarmed  the  savages.  It  waa  a  very  dry  season,  and  they  regarded 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  lake,  without  any  apparent  cause,  as  an  evidence  that  the  Great 
Spirit  waa  displeased  with  them.  And  when  Clinton  moved  down  the  stream  with  hii 
large  flotilla  upon  its  swollen  flood,  the  Indians  along  its  banks  were  amazed,  and  retreated 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

SuUiyan  and  Clinton  formed  a  junction  at  Tioga  on  the  22d  of  August,  the  entire 
force  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Clinton, 

December  22<1, 1812,  aged  75  yeB.r9.  He  was  the  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  eminent  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1826-7. 

*  So  aoid  General  Clinton  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler. 
Hare  ycm  have  rid  the  state  of  (he  greatest  villain  in  it.  I 
a  similar  exaltation." 

*  James  Deane  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Westmoroiand,  Oneida  county.  He  was  the  son  of 
^ous  New  Eniijand  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  sent  among  the  Indians  upon  the  Susqai- 
honna  to  learn  their  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ber'oming  a  missionary  among  them.  Ha  was  nfterwud 
a  student  in  Dartmouth  College,  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  with  th« 
rank  of  major  in  tbe  army,  and  during  the  contest  he  was  most  of  the  time  among  the  Oneidas.  At  th« 
olose  of  hostilities  the  Oneidas  granted  hira  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  near  Rome,  in  Oneida  oounty, 

'  which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  a  tract  m  Westmoreland,  where  he  removed  in  1786,  and  resided  until 
his  death  in  1832. 

'  General  Clinton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  or  any  other  Indians;  but  such  being 
the  orders  of  his  superior,  he  engaged  Mr.  Deane  to  negotiate  with  them.  The  Oneidas,  to  a  man,  volun- 
teered lo  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  few  Onondagas  who  still  adhered  to  the  Americans  were  alw 
ready  to  join  Clinton.  But  on  the  23d  the  Oneidas  received  an  address  at  Fort  Schuyler,  from  General 
Haldimand,  written  in  the  Iroquois  language ;  and  so  alarming  were  the  menaces  it  contained,  that  they 
suddenly  changed  their  minds,  and  determined  to  slay  at  home  and  defend  their  own  castlea  and  dwelling!. 
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Hand,  Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Proctor's  artillery  and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  The 
movement  of  the  expedition  had  been  bo  aiow  that  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Near  Conewawah'  (Newtown  in  the  histories  of  the  battle),  a  considerable  Indian  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Newtown  Creek  with  the  Chemung  River,  they  had  thrown  up  breast- 
works half  a  mile  in  length,  where  they  had  determined  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  the 
invaders. 

The  Americans  moved  cautiously  up  the  Tioga  and  Chemung,  having  large  flanking  par- 
ties on  either  side,  and  a  strong  advanced  and  rear  guard, 
tor  they  were  told  that  detachments  of  the  enemy  were  hov- 
ering around,  ready  to  strike  when  an  opportunity  should  of- 
fer. On  their  march  they  destroyed  a  small  Indian  settle- 
Auamt  29,  ™cnt,  and  the  next  day  Major  PaiT,  of  the  advanced 
rm.  guard,  discovered  the  enemy's  works.  These  were 
about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Conewawah,  and  were  so  covered 
by  a  bend  in  the  river,  that  only  the  front  and  one  flank  were 
exposed  to  Ihe  fire  of  the  assailants.  That  flank  rested  upon 
a  steep  hill  or  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
Further  to  the  lefr  was  another  ridge,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army.     Be- 

tachmenls  of  the  enemy  were  stationed  on  both  hills,  having  a  mi 

line  of  communication ;  and  they  were  so  disposed  that  they 

might  fall  upon  the  assailants,  flank  and  rear,  as  soon  as  the  action  should  commence.  The 
Tories  and  Indiana  were  further  protected  by  the  pine-treea  and  shrub  oaks  that  covered  the 
ground.  Hoping  that  the  Americans  might  not  discover  their  concealed  fortification,  they 
had  arranged  it  in  such  a  relative  position  to  the  road  along  which  the  invaders  must  pass, 
that  the  whole  flank  of  the  army  would  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  Happily  for  the 
Americans,  their  preparations  were  discovered  in  time. 

General  Hand'  formed  the  light  infantry  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  breast-works, 
and,  while  thus  waiting  for  the  main  body  to  come  up,  was  several  times  attacked  by  small 
parties  of  Indians,  who  sallied  out,  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  then  retreated  within  the 
works.  The  hill  upon  the  right  swarmed  with  savages,  and  Sullivan  ordered  Poor  to  sweep 
it  with  his  brigade.  He  immediately  commenced  the  ascent,  and  the  action  became  warm. 
His  progress  was  bravely  disputed  for  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  slowly  gave  way.  They 
darted  from  tree  to  tree  as  they  yielded  inch  by  inch  ;  and  from  behind  rocks,  and  bushes, 
and  trees  they  galled  the  Americans  terribly  with  a  scattering  Are.  Brant  was  at  the  head 
of  the  savages,  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  aided  by  the  Butlers  and  Captain  M'Donald,  one  of 

'  Conewawah  was  upon  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Elmira.  The  name  is  an  Iroquois  word,  sig- 
nifying a  head  on  a  poll.  It  was  beaulifully  sitaated  in  ths  midst  of  a  fertile  valloj,  and,  at  the  lime  of  the 
invasion,  was  surrounded  by  fruitful  orchards  and  broad  fields  of  flowering  corn.  The  place  became  a 
white  settlemenl,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Newtown  in  1835,  which  was  changed  to  Elmira 
in  1825.  There  are  no  vestiges  to  be  seen  here  of  the  battle  of  Chemung,  as  the  engagement  that  took 
place  there  is  sometimes  called.  The  spot  where  Sullivan  landed  is  a  few  rods  below  ihe  "  Sullivan  Mill," 
which  stands  upon  the  Conewawah  or  Newtown  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  Chemung.  The  works 
thrown  up  by  Sullivan,  and  destroyed  when  he  returned  from  the  Genesee  country,  were  a  little  south  of 
the  mill. 

'  Eipi.ANATioN  OF  THE  pLAN. — The  advanced  guard,  composed  of  light  infantry,  one  mile  in  advance, 
a  a,  flanking  corps,  bb,  Ihe  main  body.  Clinton's  and  Hand's  brigades  were  on  the  right,  and  Poor's  and 
Maswell's  were  on  the  left,  c.  Proctor's  artillery  and  the  pack  horses.  The  rifle  corps  composed  a  por- 
tiiHi  of  the  strong  rear-guard. 

'  General  Edward  Hand  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  exceedingly  val- 
uable ofBcer,  His  amiable  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manner  endeared  him  to  his  men,  and  he  maintain- 
ed, throughout  the  war,  the  unlimited  confldenco  and  respect  of  his  superior  officers.  After  the  war  he 
was  much  engaged  in  civil  ofiices  of  trust,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of 
1790.  So  highly  did  Washington  esteem  him,  that  when,  during  Adams's  administration,  he  consented  to 
take  the  chief  oommand  of  the  American  army  lo  be  raised  to  resist  (he  threatened  and  actual  aggressions 
of  Prance,  he  desired  the  appointment  of  General  Hand  as  adjutant  general.  ' 
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the  Scotch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  commanded  the  Tories.  It  is  believed  that  Guy 
Johnson  was  also  in  the  battle,  but  this  is  not  certainly  known.  They  fought  skillfully  and 
courageously,  and,  but  for  the  artillery  that  was  brought  into  play  as  speedily  as  posgible, 
the  victory  would  doubtless  have  been  on  their  side.  The  cannonade  produced  a  great  panic 
among  the  Indians,  yet  their  leader,  who  was  seen  at  all  points,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  kept  them  long  from  retreating.  Poor  at  length  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  out- 
flanked the  enemy,  and  decided  the  fortunes  W  the  day.  Brant,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost, 
rwsed  the  loud,  retreating  cry,  OonahS  Oonah!  and  savages  and  Tories,  in  great  confusion, 
abandoned  their  works  and  fled  across  the  river,  pursued  by  the  victors.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Chemung.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  by  Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred, 
including  five  companies  of  British  troops  and  Rangers.  The  Americans  numbered  between 
four  end  five  thousand,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  not  brought  into  action  at  alL 
Considering  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  battle,  and  the  numbers  engaged,  the  loss  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Only  five  or  sis  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  about  fifty  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater.  In  their  flight  eight  Indians  were  slain  and  scalped 
by  their  pursuers  Ay  scalped  '  for  the  Americans  had  been  apt  scholars  in  learning  the  la- 
d  be      so  r  unty  for  three  years, 

m  8  e  he  next  morning  pushed 

from  Conewawah,  and 

m  L  T  as  difficult  and  dangerous. 

T  fi  ra      sed  by  a  stream  so  sinuous 

At  night  thev 
mp  or  food,  and  m 

m  m  T  d  Catharinestown  in  safe- 

m        be  mbp        T        eo      fled,  and  the  next  day  the 

fi 
fl      g      m  y  begun.      "  The  Indians 

sa  g  rta  to  destroy  every  thing 

that  contributes  to  their  support,  and  cruelly  was  that  menace  executed.  The  Indians 
fled  before  him  like  frightened  deer  to  cover,  and  the  wail  of  desolation  was  heard  through- 
out their  pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee.  Village  after  village  was 
laid  waste,  and  fields  and  orchards  were  desolated,  Kendaia  was  swept  from  .  aepcember  e, 
existence  ;^  other  and  smaller  villages  were  annihilated  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Sep-  ^'™- 

tember  the  conquerors  sat  down  before  Kanadaseagea,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  near  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name.  Sixty  well-built  houses,  surrounded  by  fine  or- 
chards of  apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  became  a  prey  to  the  army.  Not  a  roof  was  left  to 
shelter  the  sorrowing  inhabitants  on  their  return — not  a  fruit-tree  to  shade  them  or  to  give 
them  sustenance — not  an  ear  of  corn  of  all  the  abundance  that  lay  before  the  invaders  when 
they  approached,  was  saved  from  the  devouring  flames. 

While  the  chief  portion  of  the  army  was  engaged  in  this  work,  detachments  went  out  and 
wrought  equal  devastation  elsewhere.  Four  hundred  men  went  down  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  and  destroyed  Gotheseunquean,  or  Gaghsiungua,  and  the  plantations  around  it,  and  an- 
other party,  under  Colonel  Harper,  marched  to  Schoyere,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it  and  its  fields  of  grain. 

Taking  breath  at  Kanadaseagea,  the  invaders  marched  on  to  Kanandaigua,  at  the  head 
of  the  little  lake  of  that  name,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  tbetr  arrival  the  ■'  twenty- 
three  very  elegant  houses,  mostly  framed,  and,  in  general,  large,"'  with  the  ex- 
tensive fields  of  corn  and  beans,  and  orchards  of  heavily-laden  fruit-trees,  were  destroyed. 

'  The  enemy  might  have  rellied  upon  the  hills  along  this  perilous  route,  and  greatly  thinned,  if  not  qnite 
destroyed  or  captured,  the  invEiding  army.  But,  aa  Brant  afterward  said,  they  did  not  believe  that  Sullivan 
would  commence  a  march  so  soon  over  so  hsd  a  route  ;  and  the  Indians  were  so  terrified  by  the  cannoiM, 
and  dishearlened  by  the  result  of  the  hatlle,  that  they  could  not  lie  readily  induced  to  attempt  another. 

'  %e  General  Snllivan's  official  account  of  this  expedition. 
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Honeoye,  or  Anyeaya,  a  village  lying  in  the  path  of  the  invading  army  in  its  march  toward 
the  Valley  of  tho  Genesee,  was  next  swept  away,  and  Sullivan  prepared  to  deaolate  the  broad 
valley  in  whose  boBom  nestled  the  great  capital  of  the  Western  tribes,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  Indian  settlements. 

Thus  far  the  enemy  had  fled  in  terror  before  the  invading  army,  and  the  villages  of  the 
Indians  were  destroyed  without  an  effort  being  made  to  defend  them.  The  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Genesee,  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  now  menaced.  A  council  of 
the  villages  of  the  plain  was  held,  and  they  reaolved  to  turn  and  strike  another  blow  in  de- 
fense of  their  homos.  Their  women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  deep  shelter  of  the 
forest,  and  the  warriors  prepared  for  battle  upon  a  plain,  between  Honeyoe  and  the  head  of 
ConnisaiuB  Lake,  now  known  aa  Henderson's  Flats,  There  they  waited  in  ambuah  the  ap- 
proach of  Sullivan's  army,  and  roaa  upon  the  advanced  guard  with  the  desperation  of  wound- 
ed panthers.  The  battle  was  short,  the  savages  were  routed,  and  all  that  they  had  gained 
was  the  capture  of  two  Oneida  chiefs.' 

On  the  ISth,  Kanaghsaws  and  its  plantations  were  laid  in  ashes.  Here  the  progress  of 
the  army  was  temporarily  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  which  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  in 
order  to  pass  over  with  the  baggage  and  stores.  Before  them  lay  the  village  of  Little 
Beard's  Town,  and,  while  the  anny  was  delayed  in  constructing  a  bridge,  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
of  the  rifle  corps,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-six  men,  went  to  reconnoiter  the  town.  He 
found  it  deserted,  except  by  two  Indians,  whom  he  killed  and  scalped.  Returning,  his  route 
lay  near  the  party  who  had  captured  the  two  Oneidas.  One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
killed,  the  other  was  spared  for  torture.  He  broke  loose  from  his  captors,  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Sullivan's  camp.  Many  Indians  started  in  pursuit,  and  these  were  joined  by 
Brant  and  a  targe  body  of  warriors,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  cut  aS  Boyd  on  his  return. 
Sepiemher  J3,  '^''^  pursuing  Indians  came  upon  Boyd  and  his  party.  Surrounded  by  over- 
1779.  whelming  numbers,  he  saw  no  way  to  escape  but  by  cutting  his  way  through 

the  fierce  circle.  Three  times  he  made  the  attempt ;  almost  all  his  men  were  killed,  and 
himself  and  a  soldier  named  Parker  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Little 
Beard's  Town.'  Brant  treated  them  humanely,  but,  having  business  elsewhere,  the  chief 
left  them  in  tho  custody  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  with  his  Bangers,  was  there.  The 
unfeeling  Tory  handed  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  By  them  Boyd  was 
tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  then  beheaded.  Parker  was  beheaded  without  being 
tortured.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Timothy  Murphy,  the  slayer  of  Fraser  at  Be- 
mis's  Heights.  The  Americans  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  victims  at  Little  Beard'a  Town, 
and  buried  them  upon  the  bank  of  Little  Beard's  Creek,  under  a  clump  of  wild  plum-trees 
on  the  road  now  running  from  Moscow  to  Genesee. 

The  Tories  and  Indians  now  held  another  council,  and  it  was  concluded  that  futlher  at- 
tempts to  oppose  such  an  army  as  Sullivan's  was  futile.  They  therefore  resolved  to  leave 
their  beautiful  country ;  and  their  women  and  children  were  hurried  off  toward  Niagara, 

'  One  of  these  was  General  Sullivan's  guide,  and  had  rendered  the  Americans  very  important  services. 
He  had  an  elder  brother  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  here  they  met  for  tbe  first  time  since  their  separa- 
tion at  the  Oneida  Castle.  Fierce  was  the  anger  of  (he  elder  chief  when  he  recognized  his  brother  in  the 
prisoner.  Approaohing  him  with  violent  gestures,  he  said,  "Brother/  you  have  merited  death  I  The 
batohet  or  the  war-club  shall  finish  jour  career  I"  He  then  reproached  him  tor  aiding  the  rebellion,  for 
driving  the  Indians  from  their  fields,  and  for  butchering  their  children.  "No  crime  can  be  greiLter,"  he 
said,  ''  But  though  yon  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hands  shali  not  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a.  brother  I  Who  will  itrikt?"  Insuntly  a  hatchet  gleamed  in  the  hand  of  Little  Beard,  ^e 
sachem  of  a.  village  near  by,*  and  the  next  moment  the  yoong  Oneida  was  dead  at  tbe  feet  of  bis  biathet. 
— See  Campbell's  Jinnali. 

'  Han  Yetry,  an  Oneida  sachem,  was  with  Lieutenant  Boyd,  serving  Lira  as  guide.  He  fought  with  sig- 
nal courage.  The  Indians  tne*  him,  and,  several  springing  upon  him,  he  was  literally  haoked  in  pieces  by 
their  hatchets,  Han  Yerrj  lived  at  Oriakany  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there,  and  joined  the  Americans, 
Be  was  a  powerful  man,  and  did  gr^at  eieeution.  For  this  the  Indians  defeated  in  thai  battle  entertained 
toward  him  feelings  of  the  most  implacable  hatred. 

•  Little  Burd'i  Town,  Dow  LaLceitH,  Id  l.lTtDgttoD  muntj.  I 
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while  the  warrioia  hovered  around  the  conquering  army,  to  watch  its  movement*  and  strike 
a  blow  if  DppoTtanity  should  occur. 

SuJUvan  proceeded  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  Gathtsegwarohare  and  Little  Beard's  Town 
were  destroyed,  and  on  the  14th  he  crossed  the  river,  and  the  army  encamped  Beptember, 
around  Genesee,  the  Indian  capital.  Here  every  thing  indicated  the  presence  of  ""■ 
civilization.  There  was  not  a  wildernesB  feature  in  the  scene.  The  rich  intervales  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  cultivation  for  many  generations,'  and  the  farnis,  and  orchards,  aod 
gardens  bespoke  a  degree  of  comfort  and  refinement  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized 
community.  But  a  terrible  doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The  Genesee  Castle  wai 
destroyed,  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  ashes.  ■■  The  town"  [Genesee],  said  Sullivan,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Washington,  "  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  houses,  mostly  large  aod 
very  elegant.  It  was  beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat,  extending  a 
number  of  miles,  over  which  extensive  fields  of  corn  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind 
of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived."  Yet  the  contemplation  of  this  scene  could  not  stay 
the  destroyer's  hand  ;  and  over  the  whole  valley  and  the  surrounding  country  the  troops 
swept  with  the  besom  of  desolation.  Forty  Indian  towns  were  burned  ;  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were  destroyed  ;  a  vast  number 
of  the  finest  fruit-trees,"  the  product  of  years  of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down  ;  hundreds  of 
gardens  covered  with  edible  vegotablos  wore  desolated  ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the 
forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and  their 
graves  trampled  upon  by  strangers  ;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  a  wilderness  state,  by  the  aid  of  cultivation,  to  a  level 
with  the  productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and  cast  back  a  century  within  the 
space  of  a  fortnight.'  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  point  so  remote,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a  chastisement  so  cruel  and  terrible.  But  that  such 
necessity  seemed  to  exist  we  should  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind 
of  Washington  that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomphshed.  It  awed  tho  Indians  for  the  moment,  but  did 
not  crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the  fires  of  deep 
hatred,  which  spread  far  among  the  tribes  upon  the  lakes  and  ia  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonua,  received  from  the  savageg  the  name  of 
An-na-ta-kau-les,  which  signifies  a  taker  of  towns,  or  Town  Destkoyer.' 

'  Tbe  race  of  Indiaos  (hat  then  inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  Kart  no  bnowleiige  of  the  ea.rlier  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  They  asserted,  aecording  to  Mary  Jemison,  that  another  race,  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge,  hod  cullivated  the  land  long  before  their  ancestors  came  into  the  valley;  and  she  saw  the  dis- 
entotnbment  of  skeletons  much  larger  than  those  o(  the  race  she  was  among. 

I*  Many  of  the  orchards  were  uncommonly  large.  One  that  was  destroyed  by  the  axe  contained  fifteen 
hundred  trees, 

'  Stone  says  {Life  of  Brant,  ii.,  25),  "  It  is  apprehended  that  few  of  Ihe  present  generation  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  advances  which  the  Indians,  in  the  wide  and  beaaliful  country  of  the  Cajugas  and  SenoeaSj 
had  made  in  the  march  oC  civilization.  They  had  several  towns  and  many  large  villages,  laid  out  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  regularity.  They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well  finished,  having  chimneys, 
and  painted.  They  had  broad  aud  productive  fields;  and,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  apples,  were  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pear  and  the  more  loscious  peach." 

'  At  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  Corn  Planter,  Ihe  distinguished  Seneca  chief,  thus  addressed 
the  President :  "  Fatheb — The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great  counselor,  in  whose 
heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  have  placed  their  wisdom.  ]t  may  he  very  small  in  your  eait, 
and,  therefore,  we  entreat  yoa  to  hearken  with  attention,  for  we  ate  about  to  speak  to  you  of  things  whii^ 
to  us  are  very  great.  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  Tht  ToitH 
Batroyer;  and  to  this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  oar 
children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our  eounsetors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be 
afraid;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  (he  fears  of  our  women  and  ohildren,  and  desire  that  it  may  be 
buried  so  deep  that  it  may  be  heard  no  more." 

Corn  Planter  was  one  of  the  earliest  lecturers  upon  temperance  in  this  country.  While  speaking  npiu 
this  subject  in  1822,  he  said,  "  The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  next  the  flying  animals,  and  formed 
all  things  good  and  prosperous.  He  is  immorlal  and  everlasting.  Alter  finishing  the  flying  animals,  he 
eame  down  to  earth  and  there  stood.     Then  he  made  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  and 
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From  causes  not  clearly  understood,  Sullivan  did  not  extend  hia  violotioua  march  to  Ni- 
agara, the  head-quarters  of  the  Tories  and  Indiana,  the  breaking  up  of  which  would  have 
been  far  more  efficient  in  bringing  repose  to  the  white  settlements  than  the  achievementa 
just  accomplished ;  but,  having  desolated  the  Genesee  Valley,  he  crossed  the  river  and  re- 
aapMrnber  SO,  traced  his  steps.  When  the  army  recroased  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  Colonel 
iTW.  Zebulun  Butler,  of  Wyoming,  was  aent  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men, 

to  pass  round  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  destroy  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastern  shore. 
Lieutenant  Dearborn  was  dispatched  upon  similar  service  along  its  western  shore  ;  and  both 
corps,  having  accomplished  their  mission,  joined  the  main  body  on  the  Chemung.' 
Butlei  had  burned  three  towns  and  the  capital  of  the  Cayugas,  and  Dearborn 
had  destroyed  six  towns  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain  and  fruit-trees.  The  army  reached 
Tioga,  its  starting- pi  ace,  on  the  3d  of  October,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  garrison  left  in 
charge  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Destroying  that  stockade,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  the 
4th  for  Wyoming,  where  they  arrived  on  the  7th,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  former  camp- 
ground near  Wilkesbarre.  The  next  day  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  left  for  Eaaton,  on 
the  Delaware,  at  which  place  they  were  dismissed.  Thus  ended  a  campaign  before  which 
ive  would  gladly  draw  the  vail  of  forge tfulneas. 

Although  beaten  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  their  beautiful  country  laid  waste,  the  In- 
diana  were  not  conquered,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Brant  and  some  of 
his  followers  were  again  upon  the  war-path.  During  the  winter  the  threat  of  Sir 
Frederic  Haldimand  against  the  Oneidas  was  executed.  Their  castle,  church,  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  down  upon  the  white  settlements  for  pro- 
tection. They  collected  together  near  Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until  after  tho 
war.'  These,  too,  were  particular  objects  for  the  vengeance  of  the  hostile  savages.  They 
regarded  the  Oneidas  as  double  traitora,  and  determined  to  punish  them  accordingly,  should 
an  opportunity  offer  to  do  so. 

In  April,  in  connection  with  a  band  of  Tories,  the  savages  destroyed  Harpersfield,  and 
then  matched  to  the  attack  of  the  Upper  Schoharie  Fort.  On  their  way  they  captured 
Captain  Alexander  Harper  and  a  small  company  who  were  with  him,  engaged  in  making 
maple  sugar.  Three  of  the  yeomanry  were  killed,  and  ten  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Ni- 
agara. With  difficulty  Brant  kept  his  Indiana  from  murdering  them  by  the  way.  At 
Niagara  Harper  met  with  bis  niece,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Cherry  Valley,  whose 
family,  with  that  of  Colonel  Campbell,  was  carried  into  captivity  in  1 778.  She  had  mar- 
ried a  British  officer  named  Powell,  and  through  hia  exertions  Captain  Harper  and  his  as- 
sociates were  kindly  treated  at  Niagara.  But  they  were  doomed  to  a  long  absence  from 
home,  for  they  were  not  released  until  the  peace  in  1783  opened  all  the  prison  doors.' 

The  borders  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  along  the  western  frontiers  of  the 

people  of  every  kind.      He  made  the  spring  and  other  aeasona,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  planting. 

These  he  did  make.      Bat  ilillt  lo  make  ichiiky  lo  giiit  to  the  Indiani  ht  did  not  make The 

Great  Spirit  has  ordered  me  to  stop  drinking,  and  he  wishes  me  to  inforni  the  people  that  they  should  quit 
drinking  intoxicating  drinks." 

'  Lieutenant-colonel  Hubley,  an  ofliaer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ildb,  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  this 
expedition  in  his  Journal.  He  SEiys  thai,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the  army  held  a  celebration  in  testi- 
mony of  their  pleasure  "  in  conseqaence  of  the  accession  of  the  King  o[  Spain  lo  the  AmerJean  allisDce, 
and  the  generous  proceedings  of  Congress  in  augmenting  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  and  men."  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  ordered  live  of  his  fattest  bullocks  lo  be  slaughtered,  one  for  the  officers  of  each  brigade.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannons,  the  whole  army  performed  a  fm  de  joit.  Thirteen 
appropriate  (oasts  were  drunk.  The  last  was  as  follows :  "  May  the  enemies  of  America  be  metamor- 
phosed into  pack  horses,  and  sent  on  a  western  expedition  against  the  Indians." 

*  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  now  occupies  lend  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  New  York, 
'  Among  the  Tory  captors  of  Harper  and  his  associates  was  a  brute  named  Bceraft,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  Vrooman  family  in  Schoharie.  He  had  the  audacity  to  return  to  Scho- 
harie after  tha  war.  The  returned  prisoners,  who  had  heard  his  boast,  and  others,  informed  of  his  pres- 
ence, caught  him,  stripped  him  naked,  and,  lying  him  lo  a  tree,  gave  him  a  severe  castigalion  with  hick- 
ory whips.  They  enumerated  his  several  crimes,  and  then  gave  him  a  goodly  number  of  stripes  for  eaeh. 
On  releasing  him,  they  charged  him  never  lo  come  to  the  county  ^ain.     Of  course  he  did  not. 
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present  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  suffered  from  acalping  parties  during  the  spring  and 
Bummer  of  1730.  We  have  already  noticed  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  and  mills  at 
Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk ;  also  the  devastation  of  the  Canajohatie  settlements  and  the 
hamlet  at  Fort  Plain,  which  occurred  in  August  of  that  year.  The  irruption  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  into  the  valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  Johnstown  will  be  considered  when  writing 
of  my  visit  to  Johnson  Hall. 

During  the  autumn  an  extensive  expedition  was  planned  against  the  Mohawk  and 
Schoharie  settlements.  The  Indians  were  thirsting  for  revenge  foe  the  wrongs  and 
misery  inflicted  by  Sullivan.  The  leaders  were  Sir  John  Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  famoui 
half-breed  Seneca  warrior,  Com  Planter,'  The  Indians  rendezvoused  at  Tioga  Point,  and, 
ascending  the  Susquehanna,  formed  a  junction  at  Unadilla  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his 
forces,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  his  Greens,  one  company  of  German  Yagers, 
two  hundred  of  Butler's  Bangers,  one  company  of  British  regulars,  under  Captain  Duncan, 
and  a  number  of  Mohawks.  They  came  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Oswego,  bringing  with 
them  two  small  mortars,  a  brass  three  pounder,  and  a  piece  called  a  grasshopper. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  invaders  was,  to  proceed  along  the  Charlotte  Kiver,  the 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  its  source,  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  Schoharie, 
sweep  all  the  settlements  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk,  and  thea  dev- 
astate that  beautiful  valley  down  to  Schenectady.  They  began  their  march  at 
nightfall,  and  before  morning  they  had  passed  the  Upper  Fort  unobserved,  and 
were  applying  the  torch  to  dwellings  near  the  Middle  Fort  (Middleburgh),  At  daylight  sig- 
nal guns  at  the  Upper  Fort  announced  the  discovery  of  the  enemy  there,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  save  the  property,  already  in  flames.  The  proceeds  of  a  bountiful  harvest  were  in  the 
barns,  and  stacks  of  hay  and  grain  were  abundant. 

Major  Woolsey,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  poltroon,'  was  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
at  the  Middle  Fort,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  against  the  foe,  under  Lieutenant  Spencer, 
who  was  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  fort  without  losing  a  man.  That  post  was  now  form- 
ally invested  by  the  enemy,  and  Sir  John  Johnson  sent  a  flag,  with  a  summons  to  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  fired  upon  by  Murphy,  the  rifleman  already  mentioned,  but  was  unhurt ; 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  Johnson  commenced  a  siege.  The  feeble  garrison  had  but 
little  ammunition,  while  the  enemy,  though  well  supplied,  did  very  little  execution  with  hia 
own.  The  siege  was  a  singular,  and  even  ridiculous,  military  display.  While  a  party  of 
the  besiegers  were  awkwardly  trying  to  cast  bomb-shells  into  the  apology  for  a  fort,  the  rest 
were  valiantly  attacking  deserted  houses  and  stacks  of  grain.  Failing  to  make  any  impres- 
sion, Sir  John  sent  another  flag  toward  noon.  Murphy  again  fired  upon  the  bearer,  and  ■ 
again  missed  bis  mark,  Woolsey  had  ordered  him  to  desist,  but  Murphy  plainly  told  hii 
commanding  officer  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  meant  to  surrender  the  fort ;  and  excused 
his  breach  of  the  rules  of  war  in  firing  upon  a  flag  by  the  plea  that  the  enemy,  in  all  hia 
conduct,  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  military  courtesy. 

The  siege  continued,  and  again  a  flag  was  sent,  and  was  fired  upon  a  third  time  by  Mur- 
phy. The  officers  and  regulars  in  the  fort  had  menaced  him  with  death  if  he  should  again 
thus  violate  the  rules  of  war.  But  the  militia,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  ral- 
lied around  him,  and  Woolsey  and  his  men  were  set  at  defiance.  At  length  Johnson,  sus- 
pecting the  garrison  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really  was,  or  fearing  te-en force ments  might 
arrive  from  Albany,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched  rapidly  down  the  valley,  destroying 

'  Corn  Planter  now  first  became  eonspieuoua.  According  to  Stone,  Ihis  chief,  and  the  afterweird  mora 
famous  Red  Jacket,  were  among  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Chemung.  They  became  rivals,  and  Red 
Jacket  finally  supplanted  Corn  Planter,  Brant  always  despised  Red  Jacket,  for  he  declared  him  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  a  coward  during  Sullivan's  expedition,  in  trying  to  get  iho  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace  upon 

'  Campbell,  in  his  Jnnod,  says,  "  Woolsey's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
ooQcealed  himself  at  first  with  the  women  and  children  in  the  house,  and,  when  driven  out  by  the  ridicule 
of  his  new  associates,  he  crawled  around  the  Jntrenchmenls  on  his  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  bravoB 
of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  courage  revive  as  their  laughter  was  excited  by  the  cowardice  of  the  major.^' 
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■with  fire  every  thing  combustible  in  his  way.  He  attacked  the  Lower  Fort,  but,  being  re- 
pulied  by  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musket-baltB  from  the  garrison  in  the  church,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  down  the  river  to  Fort  Hunter,'  at  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk.  Not 
■  house,  bam,  or  grain-stack,  known  to  belong  to  a  Whig,  was  left  standing,  and  it  was  es- 
timated that  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  were  destroyed  by  the  invaders  in  that 
one  day's  march.  The  houses  and  other  property  of  the  Tories  were  spared,  but  the  exas- 
perated Whigs  set  them  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  all  shared  a,  common 
fate.  Only  two  persons  in  the  besieged  fort  were  killed,  but  about  one  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants were  murdered  during  the  day.  The  Yroamans,  a  numerous  family  in  Schoharie, 
suffered  much,  many  of  them  being  among  the  slain. 

October,  ^"  John  remained  at  Fort  Hunter  on  the  1 7th,  and  destroyed  every  thing  be- 
"80.  longing  to  the  Whigs  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  1 8th  he  began  a  devastating 
march  up  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Caughnawaga  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  every  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  Fort  Plain,  was  deatroyed.'  On  the  night  of  the  1 8th  Sir 
John  encamped  with  his  forces  near  "The  Nose,"  and  the  following  morning  he  crossed  the 
Mohawk  at  Keder's  Rifls,'  sending  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  to  attack  a  small  stockade  called 
Fort  Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  river.  The  main  body  kept  in  mo- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  continued  the  work  of  destruction  along  the  wide  line  of  ita  march. 
As  soon  as  the  irruption  of  Johnson  into  the  Schoharie  settlement  was  made  known  at 
Albany,  Governor  George  Clinton,  accompanied  by  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Claverack,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  militia,  marched  to  the  succor  of  the  people  in 
Tryon  county.  They  arrived  at  Caughnawaga  on  the  16th,  while  it  was  yet  in  flames; 
and,  ascertaining  that  Fort  Paris  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day.  Van  Rensselaer  dispatch- 
ed orders  to  Colonel  Brown,  then  stationed  there,  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  Brown 
_  promptly  obeyed,  and  near  a  ruined  military  work,  called  Fort  Keyser,  confronted  the  in- 
vaders. A  sharp  action  ensued,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  bore  down 
the  gallant  little  band  of  Brown,  who,  with  forty  of  his  soldiers,  was  slain.'  The  remain- 
der of  his  troops  found  safety  in  flight. 

'  Fori  Hunter  was  built  at  lb?  mouth  of  tbe  Schoharie  Creek  during  the  French  anJ  Indian  war.  It 
inclosed  an  edifice  called  Queen  Anne's  Chapel,  to  which  a  parsonage,  built  of  stone,  was  attached.  The 
old  fort  was  torn  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  afterward  parlially  restored  and 
dten  garrisoned.  The  obapel  was  dBmolished  in  1820,  to  make  room  for  the  Erie  Canal.  The  parsom^a 
ia  slill  standing  in  Ihe  town  of  Florida,  half  a  mile  below  the  Schoharie,  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  canal. 

'  Among  tho  many  sufferers  at  this  time  was  Major  Jelles  Fonda,  from  whom  the  present  village  of 
Fonda,  near  old  Caughnawaga,  derives  its  name.  He  was  nhsenC  from  home  at  the  time,  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  state  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  then  in  session  at  Foughbeepsie,  Dutchess  coualy. 
Hii  mansion  was  at  a  place  called  "  The  Nose,"  in  the  town  of  Palatine.  His  wife  escaped  under  cover 
of  a  thick  fog,  and  on  foot  made  her  way  to  Schenectady.  The  house  was  burned,  together  with  property 
valued  at  $60,000. —Antiquarian  Rciearchfi,  by  Gila  F.-Yata,  Etq. 

*  Kifls  are  short,  shallow  rapids,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  which  in  the  Mohawk  River  makes  naviga- 
tion of  that  stream,  even  with  bateaux,  quite  difficult. 

'  Colonel  Brown  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  former  campaigns  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment, as  the  reader  has  already  noticed.  He  was  born  in  Sandersfield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, October  19th,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  studied  law  with  Oliver  Arnold  (a 
cousin  of  the  traitor),  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  He  commenced  practice  at  Caughnawaga,  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  king's  attorney.  He  soon  went  to  Piitsfiald,  Massaohusetis,  whera  he  became  active  in 
the  patriot  cause.  He  was  chosen  by  the  State  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  1774,  to  go  to  Canada 
to  excite  rebellion,  in  which  perilous  duty  he  had  many  adventures.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  177S, 
fnit  before  the  meeting  of  that  body  he  had  joined  the  expedition  under  Allen  and  Arnold  against  Ticon. 
•der^a.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chambly  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  planned  the  attack 
oa  Montreal,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Quebec 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  following  year  Congress  gave  him  Ihe  oommissiou  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In 
1777. he  oondncted  the  expedition  that  attacked  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  in  its  vicinity,  released  one 
iiundied  American  prisoners  at  Lake  George,  and  captured  quite  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  storea 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  Arnold, 
Three  years  before  the  latter  became  a  traitor,  Brovm  published  a  hand-bill,  in  which  he  denounced  him  as 
an  avaricious  and  unprincipled  man,  charged  him  with  "selling  many  a  life  for  gain,"  and  predioted  that 
ihe  would  prove  a  tiajtor,  in  the  remarkable  words  with  which  the  hand-bill  closed;  "Money  u  thit  man't 
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Pumiil  of  Johnrai  by  Van  RenaKlsBr,  Inaction  of  the  Istlcr.  .        Bhltls  otKJock'i  Field.  Cspcure  of  lomo  Tone*. 

Sir  John  now  disperEed  his  forces  in  small  baiKis  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
each  direction,  to  pillage  the  county.  He  desolated  Stone  Arabia,  and,  proceeding  to  a  placa 
called  Klock's  Field,  halted  to  rest.  General  Van  Rensselaer,  with  a  considerable  force,  wai 
in  close  pursuit.  He  had  been  joined  by  Captain  M'Kean,  with  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and 
a  strong  body  of  Oneida  warriors,  led  by  their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atyataronghta,  whom 
Congress  had  commissioned  a  colonel.'  His  whole  ibrce  was  now  fifteen  hundred  strong'. 
Van  Kensselae  pun  a  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  while  Johnson  was  ravaging 
the  country  on  h  n  h  d  Johnson  took  care  to  gnard  the  ford  while  his  halting  armjf 
was  resting,  ad  h  pu  su  were  there  kept  at  bay.  The  tardy  movements  of  Van  Ken*- 
Belaer,  who,  i  ad  f  pu  1  g  across  to  attack  the  wearied  troops  of  the  invader,  rode  off 
to  Fort  Plain  In  }  Covernor  Clinton,  were  justly  censured  ;  and  the  Oneida  chief 
even  denounced  h  m  a  a  T  y  This  accusation,  and  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  ofR- 
cers,  quickened  his  movements,  and  toward  evening  his  forces  crossed  the  river  and  were  ar- 
rayed for  battle.  The  whites  of  the  enemy  were  upon  a  small  plain  partially  guarded  by 
a  bend  in  the  river,  while  Brant,  with  his  Indians,  occupied,  in  secret,  a  thicket  of  shrub 
oaks  in  the  vicinity.  The  van  of  the  attack  was  led  by  the  lal«  General  Morgan  Lewis, 
then  a  colonel.  Colonel  Dubois  commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  the  left  was  led  by 
Colonel  Cuyler,  of  Albany.  Captain  M'Kean  and  the  Oneidas  were  near  the  right.  John.' 
son's  right  was  composed  of  regular  troops  ;  the  center,  of  his  Greens  ;  and  his  left  was  the 
Indian  ambuscade.  When  the  patriots  approached,  Brant  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  general  battle  ensued.  The  charge  of  the  Americans  was  so  impetuous  that 
the  enemy  soon  gave  way  and  fled.  Brant  was  wounded  in  the  heel,  but  escaped.  Van 
Rensselaer's  troops  wished  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  it  was  then  twilight,  and  he  would  not 
allow  it..  They  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  encamp  for  the  night,  a  movement  which 
caused  much  dissatisfaction." 

Gad,  and  In  gel  fiiougA  of  it  he  lootUd  sacrifice  his  country  !"  This  whs  published  at  Albany  in  the  winter 
of  I7T6-7,  while  Arnold  was  quartered  there.  Arnold  was  grOHlly  excited  when  lold  of  it,  called  Brown 
a  scoundrel,  and  declared  that  he  would  kick  him  whensoever  and  wheresoever  they  might  meet.  This 
declaration  was  oommuniuated  to  Brown.  The  next  day,  Brown,  hy  invitation,  went  to  a  dinner  where  he 
would  meet  Arnold.  The  latter  was  standing  with  his  back  lo  Che  fire  when  the  former  entered  the  door, 
and  he  and  Brown  thus  met  each  other  face  Co  face.  Brown  walked  boldly  up  to  Arnold,  and,  looking  him 
sternly  in  the  face,  said,  "  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  said  you  would  hick  me.  I  now  present  mysalT 
to  give  yuu  an  opportunity  to  put  your  threat  into  execution,"  Arnold  made  no  reply.  Brown  then  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  dirty  scoundrel."  Arnold  was  still  silent,  and  Brown  left  the  room,  after  apologizing  to 
the  gentlemen  present  for  his  intrusion.*^ 

Colonel  Brown,  after  he  left  the  army,  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  service.  In  the 
fall  of  ]TSO,  with  many  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  he  marched  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  act  as  circumstance* 
might  require.  He  was  slain  at  Stone  Arabia  on  his  birth-day  (October  19th,  1780),  aged  35  years.  On 
his  way  to  the  Mohawk  country,  he  called  upon  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  seel  of  Shaking  Quakers  in 
this  country,  then  established  near  Albany.  He  assured  her,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  that  on  his  return  he 
should  join  her  society.  A  fortnight  afier  his  death  two  loerabers  of  the  society  wailed  upon  his  widow, 
lold  her  that  her  husband,  in  spirit,  had  joined  "  Mother  Ann,"  and  that  he  had  given  express  orders  for 
her  to  become  a  member.  She  was  not  lo  be  duped,  and  hade  (hem  begone.  On  the  anniversary  oS  CoJ- 
oael  Brown's  death  (as  well  as  of  bis  birth),  in  1336,  a  monument  was  reared  to  his  memory  by  his  son,  the 
'■         "  _  .  Bgriijjjjrg^  Massachusetts,  near  the  place  where  he  fell,  in  the  town  of  Pala- 

is the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Colonel  John  BnowN, 

who  was  hilled  in  battle  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1780,  * 

at  Palatine,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

JE.  36. 

'  He  was  a  representative  of  three  nations,  for  in  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  French,  Indian,  and  negro. 

'  While  some  of  M'Kean's  volunteers  were  strolling  about,  waiting  for  the  main  army  to  erosj,  they 

came  upon  a  small  block-house,  where  nine  of  the  enemy  were  in  custody,  having  surrendered  during  the 

night.     On  one  of  them  being  asked  how  he  came  there,  his  answer  was  a  sharp  commentary  upon  the 

criminal  inaction  of  General  Van  Rensselaer,     "Last  night,  alter  the  battle,"  he  said,  "we  crossed  the 

river ;  it  was  dark  ;  we  heard  the  word  '  lay  down  your  arms  ;'  some  of  us  did  so.     We  were  taken,  nina 

•  Smne'i  Life  of  Brant,  U.,  IIT. 
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Louis  and  M'Kean  did  not  Btriclly  obey  orders,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  started 
off  with  their  forces  in  pursuit.  Johnson,  with  the  Indians  and  Yagers,  fled  toward  Onon- 
daga Lake,  where  they  had  left  their  boats  concealed.  His  Greens  and  the  Rangers  fol- 
lowed. Van  Rensselaer  and  his  whole  force  pursued  them  as  far  as  Fort  Herkimer,  at  the 
German  Flats,  and  there  M'Kean  and  Louis  were  ordered  to  press  on  in  advance  after  the 
fugitives.  They  struck  the  trail  of  Johnson  the  next  morning,  and  soon  afterward  came 
upon  his  deserted  camp  while  the  iiros  were  yet  burning.  Van  Rensselaer  had  promised  to 
push  forward  to  their  support ;  but,  having  little  confidence  in  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  Louis  refused  to  advance  any  further  until  assured  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans  was  near.  The  advanced  party  halted,  and  were  soon  informed  by 
a  messenger  that  Van  Rensselaer  had  actually  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  was  then  on  hia 
return  march  I  It  was  a  shameful  neglect  of  advantage,  for,  with  proper  skill  and  action, 
Johnson  might  haie  been  captured  at  the  Nose,'  before  Stone  Arabia  was  desolated,  or  eUe 
overtaken  and  secured  in  his  flight. 

When  Van  Rensselaer  heard  of  the  concealment  of  Johnson's  boats  on  the  Onondaga,  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Schuyler,  ordering 
him  to  go  with  a  strong  detachment  and  destroy  them.  Vrooman  instantly  obeyed.  One 
of  his  men  feigned  sickness  at  Oneida,  and  was  left  behind.  He  was  there  when  Johnson 
arrived,  and  informed  him  of  Vrooman's  expedition.  Biant  and  a  body  of  Indians  hastened 
forward,  came  upon  Vrooman  and  his  party  while  at  dinner,  and  captured  the  whole  of  them 
without  tiring  a  gun  Johnson  had  no  further  impediments  in  his  way,  and  easily  escaped 
to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego,  taking  with  him  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  party  prisoners, 
but  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.'  Tryon  county  enjoyed  compara- 
tive repose  through  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter. 

In  January,  1781,  Brant  was  again  upon  the  war-path  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  The  slender  barrier  of  the  Oneida  nation  had  been  broken  the  previous  year  by 
driving  that  people  upon  the  white  settlements,  and  the  warriors  from  Niagara  had  an  un- 
impeded way  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  They  were  separated  into  small  parties,  and  cut  off 
load  after  load  of  supplies  on  their  way  to  Forts  PlairL,  Dayton,  and  Schuyler.  During  the 
month  of  Match  two  detachments  of  soldiers  near  Fort  Schuyler  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  provisions  they  were  guarding  were  captured.  All  the  information  that  could  be  got 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy  strengthened  the  belief  that  it  was  his  determina- 
tion to  make  another  invasion  of  the  valley,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ment at  Schenectady,  to  destroy  the  Oneidas  who  had  found  shelter  there. 

Already  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  warned  the  people  that, 
if  supplies  were  not  speedily  obtained,  those  posts  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  county 
would  thus  be  left  open  to  the  savages.  The  distress  at  Fort  Schuyler  was  greatly  increased 
by  a  flood  early  in  May,  which  overflowed  the  works  and  destroyed  considerable  provisions. 
The  damage  was  so  great,  that  it  was  decided,  at  a  council  of  officers,  that  the  strength  of 
U  j„  the  garrison  was  totally  inadequate  to  make  proper  repairs.  A  few  days  afterward 
"81.  the  destruction  of  the  fort  was  completed  by  fire,  the  work,  it  was  supposed,  of  an 
incendiary.  The  post  was  then  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  was  marched  down 
to  Forts  Dayton  and  Plain. 

of  uB,  and  marched  into  this  little  fort  by  seven  raililiamen.  We  formed  Ihe  rear  of  three  hundred  of  John- 
son's Greena,  who  were  running  promiscuously  through  arid  over  one  another,  I  thought  General  Van 
Rensaelaer's  whole  army  was  upon  us.  Why  did  you  not  lake  us  prisoners  yesterday,  after  Sir  John  ran 
off  with  the  Indians  and  left  us  1  We  wanted  to  surrender."  The  man  was  a  Tory  of  tho  valley. — Set 
Life  of  Brant,  ii.,  123. 

'  The  Noit,  or  Anthony's  Note,  as  it  is  soraelimes  called,  is  a  bluff  at  a  nsrrow  part  of  the  Mohawk,  in 
the  town  o{  Palatine,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  eircumslance  that  its  form  is  something  like  that  of  (he 
human  nose.  Here  a  ridge  evidently  once  crossed  the  valley  and  kept  the  waters  in  check  above,  for  the 
iffects  of  the  action  of  ranning  streams  and  eddies  are  very  prominent  in  the  rocks.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  plain  below  are  bowlders  and  largo  gravel  stones,  which  diminish  to  sand  at  the  lower  end. 

'  Campbell's  Jnnali. 
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At  this  period  every  thing  combined  to  cast  gloom  over  the  Mohawk  country.  Vermont, 
aa  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  had  assumed  an  equivocal  position,  amouliting  al- 
most, in  appearance,  to  a  treasonable  rebellion  against  Congress.  General  Haldimand,  with 
a  large  regular  force,  was  menacing  the  northern  country  from  his  post  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  the  Johnsons,  Butlers,  and  Brant  were  laying  plans  for  an  extensive  invasion  of  Tryon 
CO  dh  Im  hDl  fh  dfdfsefh 

ppl  kfmlkfp  m  dm  Ippl  hky 

hMhkVllyf  hw  d        jd         d  h        li        p         fds- 


hn„        pi 


y  1    ta  d    d      Th        d      pi      d      i  bs     ly       aged  m  I  b  d    f 

bl  w  kl  dhgb  ffimlyf  hf 

1  Id  h       g  1  y.        Id  g  fiJ  dip 

The  expectation  of  such  aid  was  but  a  feeble  ray  of  hope  at  the  beginning  of  the  si 
for  Washington  and  the  French  commander  (De  llochambeau)  were  concocting  plans  far 
more  important  than  the  defense  of  a  single  iroatier  section  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  colonies. 
Governor  Clinton  was  greatly  pained  and  embarrassed  by  the  gloomy  prospect  in  his  depart- 
ment. In  this  dilemma,  his  thoughts  turned  to  Colonel  Willett,  who  had  jnat  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  two  regiments  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  five  New  York 
regiments  His  name  was  a  "  tower  of  strength"  among  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
and  C  imton  implored  him  to  take  command  of  all  the  militia  levies  and  state  troops  that 
might  be  raised  for  the  summer  campaigns.  He  consented,  left  the  main  army,  and  estab- 
hahed  his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Rensselaer'  (Canajoharie),  toward  the  close  of  June, 
The  spirits  of  the  people  were  revived,  although  the  forces  of  Willett  consisted  of  mere 
fragments  of  companies  hastily  collected  from  the  ruins  of  the  last  campaign.  "  I  confess 
mj  B(  11,  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  ■■  not  a  Httle  disappointed  in  having  such  a 
trifling  force  for  such  extensive  business  as  I  have  now  on  my  hands  ;  and,  also,  that'  noth- 
ing is  done  to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  militia.  The  prospect  of  a  suffering  country 
hurts  me.  Upon  my  own  account  I  am  not  uneasy.  Every  thing  I  can  do  shall  be  done  ; 
and  move  can  not  be  looked  for.  If  it  is,  the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my  duty  must  fix 
my  tranquiUity.'" 

While  the  enemy  is  threatening  invasion  and  Willett  is  preparing  to  repel  him,  let  us 
turn  from  the  exciting  chronicle,  and  resume  our  quiet  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  subsequent  strife  between  the  patriots  and  the  enemy,  in  Tryon 
county,  will  come  up  in  review. 


ir  the  junction  of  its  Iwo  branches. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  earth  all  light  and  lovelioess,  in  Eummer's  golden  hours, 
Smites,  in  her  bridal  veslaie  clad,  and  crown'd  with  fcstBl  flowers ; 
So  radianlly  beautiful,  so  like  to  heaven  above, 
We  scarce  can  deem  more  fair  that  world  of  perfect  bliss  and  love. 

Look  now  abroad — another  race  has  liU'd 

These  populous  borders — wide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  plains  are  till'dj 

The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads ; 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds, 

Shine,  disembower'd,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters;  the  full  region  leads 

New  colonies  forth,  that  toward  the  western  seas 

Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  leaves, 

HO  that  has  passed  along  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  near  the  close  of  a 
(  day  in  euminer,  has  not  heen  deeply  impressed  with  the  singular  beauty 
f  of  the  scene  ?  oc  who,  that  has  traversed  the  uplands  that  skirt  this  fruit- 
ful garden,  and  stretch  away  to  other  valleys,  and  mingle  with  the  loftier 
/|>  hills  or  fertile  intervales  within  the  borders  of  ancient  Tryon  county,  is  not 
m,ji^  filled  with  wonder  while  contemplating  the  changes  that  have  been  wrotight 
f'.lp'^ijlp  there  within  a  life-span  ?  When  the  terrible  drama  which  we  have  l;cen 
.  considering  was  performed,  almost  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  the 
primeval  forest.  Clearings  were  frequent  along  the  Mohawk  Hiver,  and 
cultivation  was  assiduous  in  producing  the  blessings  of  abundance  and  gen- 
eral prosperity ;  but  the  southern  portions  of  Herkimer  and  Montgomery,  and  all  of  Scho- 
harie and  Otsego,  down  to  the  remote  settlement  of  Unadilla,  were  a  wilderness,  except  where 
a  few  thriving  settlements  were  growing  upon  the  water  courses.  The  traveler,  as  he  views 
the  "  field  joined  to  field"  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  all  covered  with  waving  grain,  green  pas- 
tures, or  bending  fruit-trees,  inclosing,  in  their  arms  of  plenty,  elegant  mansions  ;  or  waLuiiet 
the  vast  stream  of  inland  commerce  that  rolls  by  upon  the  Erie  Canal ;  or  the  villages  of 
people  that  almost  hourly  sweep  along  its  margin  after  the  vapor  steed ;  or  rides  over  the 
adjacent  hill-country  north  and  south,  enlivened  by  villages  and  rich  in  cultivation,  can  hardly 
realize  the  fact  that  here,  seventy  years  ago,  the  wild  Indian  was  joint  possessor  of  the  soil 
with  the  hardy  settlers,  and  that  the  light  of  oiviUzation  was  as  scattered  and  feeble,  and  for 
a  while  as  evanescent  and  fleeting  in  these  broad  solitudes,  as  is  the  sparkle  of  the  fire-fly  on 
a  summer  evening.  Yet  such  is  the  wonderful  truth ;  and  as  I  passed  down  the  canal  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  from  Fort  Plain  to  Fultonville,  surrounded  with  the  activity,  opulence, 
and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  I  could  not,  while  contrasting  this  peacefulness  and  prog- 
ress with  the  discord  and  social  inertia  of  other  lands,  repress  the  feelings  of  the  Pharisee. 

Fultonville  is  sixteen  miles  below  Fort  Plain,  and  it  was  long  after  dark  when  I  arrived 
Abjuii  24,  there.  Early  on  the  following  morning  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  visit  old  Caugh- 
ms.  nawaga  and  Johnstown,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  A  gentleman  of  leisure  and  in- 
telligence, residing  at  Fultonville,  kindly  offered  to  accompany  me,  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  history  and  localities  of  the  neighborhood,  and  freedom  of  communication,  made  my  morn- 
ing's ride  pleasant  and  profitable.  Fultonville  is  upon  the  canal,  and  may  be  called  the  jxirt 
of  the  village  of  Fonda,  which  lies  upon  the  rail-road,  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  valley. 
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The  Mohawk  cleaves  the  center  of  the  plain,  between,  the  two  villages,  and  ia  spanned  by  a 
fine  coveted  bridge  Fonda  and  Caughnawaga  {now  Mohawk)  lie  in  close  embrace.  The 
former  his  all  the  freshness  of  mfancy  while  the  latter  with  ita  gray  old  church,'  has  a.  mat- 


ronly gravity  m  its  appearance 
daughter  *t  the  foot  of  the  hilla 
town      On  a  commanding 


^*«t 


onl)  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  its  bloomiing 
hich  winds  the  eastern  fork  of  the  road  from  Johns- 
about  a  mile  north  o!  Fonla,  we  came  to  the  house 
where  Colonel  John  Butler  resided,'  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  dwelling  m  that  section,  and  coeval  with 
Caughnawaga  Church.  It  overlooks  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley on  the  south,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  a  fine  agricultural  country  in  every  direction.  It  le 
now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  is  often  visited  hy  the 
curious,  who  are  as  frequently  attracted  by  the  eminent- 
ly infamous  as  by  the  eminently  good.  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  middling  classof  houses  of  that  period.  The 
posts  stand  directly  upon  the  stone  foundation,  without 
sleepers,  and  there  are  no  plaster  walls  or  ceilings  in  the 
house,  the  sides  of  the  rooms  being  lined  with  pine  boards. 
The  bricks  of  the  chimney  are  the  small,  imported  kind 
which  distinguished  many  of  the  edifices  in  the  old 
stale"  that  were  constructed  about  a  century  ago. 

The  village  of  Johnstown  ■which  was  included  in  the  town  of  Caughnawaga,  organized 
m  179ft  lies  pleasantly  in  the  bosom  and  along  the  slope  of  an  intervale,  about  four  miles 
north  ot  Fonda  '  I  met  there  a  venerable  citizen,  John  Yost,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  from  his  birth.  He  was  often  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Sir 
Wilham  Johnson  and  has  a  clear  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  the  baronet  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  His  father  was  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  cause,  and  instmcled 
him  early  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  several  times  employed  by  Colonel 
Willett  as  an  express  to  carry  dispatches  from  Fort  Plain  to  Tripe's  Hill  and  other  points 
in  the  \  alley  his  extreme  youth  guarding  him  from  suspicion.  He  was  still  an  active 
man  when  I  saw  him  and  his  bodily  health  promised  him  the  honors  of  a  centenarian. 

Johnson  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Johnson,'  is  situated  upon  a 


leis. 


'  See  page  263. 

'  John  Botiar  was  one  of  the  leading  ' 
Before  Ihs  war  he  was  in  close  official  co 
ton  and  nephew,  Sir  John  and  Guy  Johns 
left  behind,  and  were  subsequenlly  held  a 


ories  of  Tryon  county  during  the  whole  war  of  the  Revolution, 
nection  with  Sir  Williani  Johnson,  and,  alter  his  death,  with  hb 
n.  When  he  fled  with  the  Johnsons  to  Canada,  his  lamily  were 
hostages  by  the  Americans,  and  finally  eKohanged  for  the  wife 


anil  children  of  Colonel  Samuel  Camphell,  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  was  active  in  the  predatory  warfare  that 
»o  long  distressed  Tryon  county,  and  commanded  the  eleven  hundred  men  who  desolated  Wyoming  in  1778. 
He  was  among  those  who  opposed  the  progress  of  Sullivan  in  the  Indian  country  in  1779,  and  accompanied 
Sir  John  Johnson  in  his  destructive  march  through  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  BeHlemenls  in  J780,  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1800.  His 
property  upon  the  Mohawk,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  was  confiscated  i  but  he  was  ni 
ply  rewarded  by  the  British  government  for  his  infamous  set  '  "  '  """"  ■"" 
son  as  Indian  agent,  with  a  salary  of  S2000  per  afinum,  ani 
orSlOUO  more.  Like  his  son  Walter,  lie  was  detested  for 
cruelties  by  the  more  honorable  British  officers;  and,  after  the 
massacre  at  Wyoming,  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  then  Governor 
of  Canada,  sent  word  to  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him.  It 
is  but  justice  to  Colonel  Butler  to  say,  that  he  was  far  more  hu- 
mane than  his  son  Walter,  and  that  his  personal  deeds  at  Wyo- 
ming were  net  so  heinous  as  the  common  accounts  have  made 
Ihem.     These  will  be  considered  when  the  attack  upon  that  settlement  shall  receive  a  more  particular  notii 

'  The  old  jail  in  the  village  was  standing  when  I  was  there,  in  August,  1848.     it  was  built  in  171 
and  was  consumed  hy  fire  on  the  8th  of  September,  i819. 

'  John  Johnson  was  lie  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson  by  his  first  wife.     He  was  born  in  1742,  and  si 
seeded  his  father  in  his  title  and  estates  in  1774.     He  was  not  as  popular  aa  his  father,  being  less  sec 


:s  behalf.     He  succeeded  Gay  John- 
.s  granted  a  pension,  as  a  military  officer. 
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gentle  eminence,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward  of  the  Cflurt-house  in  the  village, 
and  near  the  stale  toad  to  Biack  River.  This  was  probably  the  finest  mansion  in  the  prov- 
ince, out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  about  the  year  1760.  The 
hall,  or  main  building,  is  of  wood,  and  double  clap-hoarded  in  a  manner  lo  represent  blocks 


Wffl 


^   e^m^ 


of  stone  Its  exterior  dimensions  are  fjrt)  fi.et  wide  sitt^  feet  lonn-  and  two  stories  high 
The  detached  wing  budt  for  flanking  blockhouses  are  of  stone  The  walls  of  the»:e  are 
very  thick  and  near  the  eaves  they  are  pierced  for  musketry  The  entrance  passage  which 
extends  entirely  through  the  house  is  fiiteen  feet  wide  from  which  rises  a  broad  stair  case 
■with  heavj  mahoganj  b\lustrades  to  the  second  storj  Ihe  rail  of  this  balustrade  is  scar 
red  by  hatchet  blows  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  foot  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and 
tradition  avers  that  it  was  done  by  the  hands  of  Brant  when  he  fled  fiom  the  hall  with  Sit 
John  Johnson  in  1776  to  protect  the  house  from  the  torch  of  marauding  saiagee  for  he 
asserted  that  such  a  token  would  he  understood  and  re'pei-ted  by  them 

The  rooms  in  both  stones  are  large  and  loftj  and  the  sides  are  hand'omelj  w  amscoted 
with  pine  panela  and  car\ed  work  all  of  which  la  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  form  by 
Mr  Eleazet  Wells  Ihe  present  proprietor  He  has  been  acquainted  with  the  hou=e  lor  fifty 
years  and  within  that  lime  one  of  the  rooms  has  been  neither  painted  nor  pipered        The 


His  official  relations  to  the  parent  gove 


I   and  his  kno 


and  less  acquainted  with  hum: 
opposition  lo  the  rebell  oua 
of  [ho  colonies  can'ed  him  to  be  slnntlv 
watched  and  as  we  have  noted  in  the 
toM  not  without  jnst  cause  Expelled 
from  his  estate  his  ptoferl)  conliscatec) 
his  family  m  eitile  he  became  an  unoom 
promising  enemy  at  Ihe  republicans  and 
until  tbe  close  ol  the  war  bis  influence 
was  exerted  against  the  patriots. 

*Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Sir  ^.ui.nivi.i^  >,.  ji.uuhi.jui.bsui>. 

John  went  to  England,  and,  on  returning 

in  1785,  settled  in  Canada.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  and  inspector  general  of  Indian  affairs  in 
North  America,  and  for  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Canada.  To  compen- 
sate him  for  his  lasses,  ihe  British  government  made  him  several  grants  of  lands.  He  died  at  the  house 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bowes,  at  Montreal,  in  1830,  aged  68  years.  His  son,  Sir  Adam  Gordon  Johnson, 
suoceeded  him  in  his  title. 

'  In  that  room  Mr.  Wells  was  married  in  1807,  the  house  Uien  belonging  to  his  mother-in. law.     Mr. 
Wells  related  te  me  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  wonderful  progress  of  Western  New  York  in  papulation 
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Qui;  Baroaiil  Hill  ^q  tbe  Uoiud  States.  Sir  Wlltiam  Johnaon  unit  hii  VfiicB.  Tbs  Dutch  QlrJ.  Mall;  Brant 

paper  hangings  upon  it  have  been  there  that  length  of  time,  and  are  doubtless  the  same  that 
■were  first  put  upon  the  wall  by  the  baronet.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  is  well  preserved, 
and  the  visitor  is  gratified  by  a  view,  in  its  original  aspect,  of  the  only  baronial  hall  in  the 
United  States. 

Here  Sir  William  lived  in  all  the  elegance  and  comparative  power  of  an  English  baron 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  had  many  servanta  and  retainers,  "  wives  and  concubines,  sons  and 
daughters  of  diSerent  colors."'  His  hall  was  hia  castle,  and  around  it,  beyond  the  wings,  a 
heavy  stone  breast-work,  about  twelve  feet  high,  was  thrown  up.  Invested  with  the  power 
and  influence  of  an  Indian  agent  of  his  government  in  its  transactions  with  the  confederated 
Six  Nations,  possessed  of  a  fine  person  and  dignity  of  manners,  and  of  a  certain  style  of  ora- 
tory that  pleased  the  Indians,  he  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  tribes  never  before  held 
by  a  white  man.  When,  in  1760,  General  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  Sir  William  brought  to  him,  at  that  place,  one  thousand  Indian  warrion 
of  the  Six  Nations,  which  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  arms  at  one 
time  in  the  cause  of  England.     He  made  confidants  of  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  them  he 

and  wealth  within  half  a  century.  Abonl  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  went  west,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing a  farm  in  the  Genesee  country,  always  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Among  other  places,  he  vis- 
ited the  site  of  the  present  large  city  of  Rochester.  Then  s.  solitary  cahin  was  there.  The  land  wasofTer- 
ed  to  him  for  two  dollars  en  acre,  hut  it  seemed  too  wet  for  his  purpose,  and  he  refused  to  buy.  "  Had  1 
purchased  tbcn,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  "it  might  hare  made  me  a  miUionaiTt,  although  suoh  a  result  is  by  no 
means  certain,  for  the  original  owner  of  all  the  land  where  Utioa  now  stands  was  a  tenant,  and  his  descend- 
ants stilt  are  tenants,  of  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  there."  The  priie  within  the  reach  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  alluded  was  allowed,  throtigh  lack  of  prudence  and  forecast,  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  not 
a  rood  of  all  the  acres  o!"  Utica  is  now  his  own. 

'  Sir  Wiiliam  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  hundred  children,  chiefly  by  native  mothers,  who  were 
young  squaws,  or  the  wives  of  Indians  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  have  them  intimate  with  the  distinguish- 
ed king's  agent.  He  availed  himself  of «  custom  which  Golden  says  was  then  prevalent  among  the  Sin 
Nations.  "  They  carried  their  hospitality  so  far  as  lo  allow  distinguished  strangers,"  he  says,  "  the  choice 
of  a  young  squaw  from  among  the  prettiest  in  the  neighborhood,  washed  clean  and  dressed  in  her  best  ap- 
parel, as  a  companion  during  his  sojourn  with  them?'  Sir  William  had  two  loitiei,  although  they  were  not 
made  so  until  they  had  lived  long  with  the  baronet.  Simms  says,  ou  the  authority  of  well-authenticated 
tradition,  that  his  first  wife  was  a  young  German  girl,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been 
sold  to  a  man  named  Phillips,  hving  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  pay  her  passage  money  to  the  captain  of  ths 
emigrant  ship  \t.  which  she  came  to  this  country.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.  A  neighbor  of  Sir  Wilham,  who  had  heard  him  express  a  determination  never  lo  marry,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  get  the  preKy  German  girl  for  a  housekeeper.  He  replied,  "  I  will."  Not  long  after- 
ward the  neighbor  called  at  Phillips's,  and  inquired  where  the  High  Dutch  girl  was.  Phillips  replied,  "  John- 
son, that  tamned  Irishman,  carae  tother  day  and  offered  me  five  pounds  for  her,  threatening  to  horsewhip 
me  and  steal  her  if  I  would  not  sell  her.  I  thought  live  pounds  petter  than  a  flogging,  and  took  it,  and 
he's  got  the  gal."  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  of  two  daughters,  who  became  the  wives 
respectively  of  Guy  Johnson  and  Baniel  Claus.*  When  she  was  upon  her  death-bed,  Sir  William  was 
married  to  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children.  After  her  death  her  place  was  supplied  by  Molly  Brant, 
sister  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life.  Sir  William 
married  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children  also,  and  her  descendants  are  now  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable people  in  Upper  Canada.  Sir  William's  first  interview  and  acquaintance  with  her,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Stone  (Note,  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  387),  have  considerable  romance.  She  was  a  very  sprightly  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  about  sixteen,  when  he  first  saw  her  at  a  militia  muster.  One  of  the  field  officers,  riding  upon 
a  fine  horse,  came  near  her,  and,  "by  way  of  banter,  she  asked  permission  to  mount  behind.  Not  sup- 
posing she  could  perform  the  exploit,  he  said  she  might.  At  the  word,  she  leaped  upon  the  crupper  with 
the  agility  of  a  gazelle.  The  horse  sprang  off  at  full  speed,  and,  clinging  lo  the  officer,  her  blanket  flying 
and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  she  flew  about  the  parade-ground  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  The 
baronet,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  spectacle,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  young  squaw,  and  becoming  enam- 
ored of  her  person,  look  her  home  as  his  wife."  According  lo  Indian  customs,  this  act  made  her  really  bis 
wife,  and  in  all  her  relations  of  wife  and  mother  she  was  very  exemplary. 

*  Theie  two  daughtprs,  who  were  left  bj  their  djing  mother  to  the  care  of  b  friend,  were  cductlod  almost  io  Mlitudo.    Thil 

of  lhe»  children.  They  were  carefully  initruolerl  in  religioui  dutieR  wid  in  varioui  kindi  of  needle-work,  bnl  were  them- 
•elvei  kept  enltrely  from  Bocieij.    At  the  age  of  liileen  they  hod  never  seen  » lady,  except  their  mother  and  her  friend,  or  ■ 

dtledof  wrapperiof  Sneitcbinti  oier  green  ailk  petUcoata.  Their  hair,  which  wu  long  and  beautiful,  wai  lied  behind  vrlth  ■ 
•hnple  band  of  ribbon.    After  theii  marriage  iheyiooa  ac^juired  the  habiu  of  eoclely,  and  nude  exeelleHlwlTeB, 
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Mi  Willlum  Jolimon'j  Dlpluma.    Hi«  AmuMmeiito  snd  •udden  Death.    Fliglilof  Sir  John.    Hi«  Inisiion  of  the  Vnllcy  In  1780, 

WKB  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  diploma,  testifyitig  to  their  good  conduct.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  vignette,  is 
given  in  the  note.'  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  sachema  of  the  Six  Nations  for  counsel 
and  for  trade,  and  there  the  presents  sent  out  by  his  government  were  annually  distributed 
to  the  Indians,  On  these  occasions  he  amused  himself  and  gratified  his  guests  by  fetes  and 
games,  many  of  which  were  highly  ludicrous.'  Young  Indiana  and  squaws  were  often  seen 
running  foot-races  or  wrestling  for  trinkets,  and  feats  of  astonishing  agility  were  frequently 
performed  by  the  Indians  of  both  sexes. 

Sir  William's  death  was  sudden,  and  was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison,  voluntarily 

taken  by  him,  and  by  others  to  apoplexy,  induced  by  over-excitement.      His  posses- 

eions,  which,  with  hisoflices  and  titles,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  did  not  long  remain 

undisturbed,  but  were  abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1776,  and  were  afterward  sold  to 

■trangers  under  an  act  of  attainder  and  confiscation  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Sir  John,  as  we  have  already  noted,  fled  to  Canada,  where  he  received  a  colonel's  com- 
minion.  The  sequestration  of  his  immense  landed  property  inspired  him  with  feelings  of 
implacable  revenge,  which  were  manifested  by  his  terrible  visitations  to  the  settlements  in 
Tryon  county.  One  of  these  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  plate  and  other 
Ylluables  belonging  to  the  baronet,  which  had  been  buried  near  Johnson  Hall.  The  events 
of  this  incursion  were  as  follows  : 

About  midnight  on  Sunday,  the  Slst  of  May,  1780,  Sir  John,  with  a  force  of  five  hund- 
red Tories  and  Indians,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Sacondaga 
River,  appeared  at  Johnson  Hall  without  being  seen  by  any  but  his  friends.  His  forces 
were  divided  into  two  detachments,  and  between  midnight  and  dawn  he  began  to  devastate 
the  settlement  by  burning  every  building,  except  those  which  belonged  to  Tories.  One  di- 
vision was  sent  around  in  an  easterly  course,  so  as  to  strike  the  Mohawk  at  Tripes  Hill,'  be- 
lo*  Caughnawaga,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  valley,  destroy  Caiighnawaga, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  other  division  at  the  mouth  of  Cayudutta  Creek.  This  match 
was  performed  ;  many  dwellings  were  burned  and  several  lives  were  sacrificed.  Sir  John, 
in  the  mean  while,  at  the  head  of  one  division,  proceeded  through  the  village  of  Johnstown 
unobserved  by  the  sentinels  at  the  small  picketed  fort  there,  and  before  daylight  was  at  the 
Hall,  tinco  his  own,  where  he  secured  two  prisoners.  On  his  way  to  join  the  other  division 
upon  the  Cayudutta,  he  came  to  the  residence  of  Sampson  Sammons,  who  was,  with  his 

'  "  By  ibe  Honorable  Sit  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  His  Majesty's  sole  Agent 
and  Suprrintendant  of  Indian  Affairs  fot  the  Northern  Department  of  North 
America,  Colonel  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  their  Allies  and  Depend- 
ants, &c.,  &c. 

"To Whekeas,  I  have  received  tepeated  proofs  of  your  at- 
tachment to  his  Britannio  Majesty's  Interests  and  Zeal  for  his  service,  upon 

■undr;  occasions,  more  particularly 1  do  therefor  give  you  this 

publio  Testimonial  thereof,  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty's  Esteem  and  Approba- 
tion, Declaring  you,  the  saiij ,  to  be  a of  your ,  and 

recommending  it  lo  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects  and  faithful  Indian  Allies  to  Tre«t  and  Consider  you  upon  all 

occasions  agteeable  to  yout  character,  station,  and  services Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 

Arms,  at  Johnson  Hall,  the day  of ,  IT  .  . 

"  By  command  of  Sir  W.  Johnson." 

'  Among  the  amusements  invented  by  Sir  William  were  foot-races,  in  which  the  competitors  had  meal- 
bags  dravn  up  over  their  legs  and  lied  under  (heir  arms ;  a  bog,  with  its  tail  greased,  would  be  offered  as 
a,jprixa  to  the  one  that  should  catch  it  by  that  extremity;  a  half  pound  of  tea  was  a  prize  offered  lo  the 
one  who  conid  make  the  wtyesl  face  j  a  bladder  of  Scotch  snuff  lo  the  greatest  scold  of  two  old  women ; 
and  children  might  be  seen  exploring  pools  of  muddy  water,  into  which  the  baronet  had  cast  several  pen- 
nies.— Simmi,  121, 

'  At  this  place  lived  Garret  Putnam,  a  very  active  Whig,  and  his  house  was  the  first  one  assailed.  Un- 
known to  the  invadirs,  Putnam  had  tented  his  house  to  two  Englishmen  named  Gort  and  Plalto,  stBnoh 
Tories.  The  Bssailants  broke  into  the  house,  scalped  the  two  men,  who  had  not  time  to  reveal  their  char- 
acters, and  it  was  not  until  daylight  that  they  discovered  tbeir  victims  to  be  theii  own  friends  instead  of 
Putnam  and  bis  son,  as  they  had  supposed. 
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whole  family,  among  the  moat  active  and  intrepid  patriots  in  Tryon  county.  Sir  John  had 
always  respected  Mr.  Sammons,  and  still  held  him  in  high  estimation,  but  he  was  deteim- 
ined  to  carry  him  and  his  family  away  prisoners,  if  possible,  and  thus  lessen  the  number  of 
his  more  influential  enemies  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  was  not  yet  light  when  a  Tory, 
named  Sunderland,  with  a  resolute  band,  surrounded  the  house  of  Sammona,  and  the  first 
intimation  the  family  had  of  danger  was  the  arrest  of  Thomas,  the  younger  of  three  sons,  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  door  to  observe  the  weather.'  The  fatber  and  three  sons  were  made 
prisoners,  but  the  females  of  the  family  were  left  undisturbed,  after  the  house  was  plundered 
of  every  thing  valuable.  The  marauders  then  marched  with  their  prisoners  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayudutta,  and  both  divisions  went  up  the  valley,  burning,  plundering,  and  murder- 
ing. A  venerable  old  man,  named  David  Fonda,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  party 
attached  to  the  expedition,  and  in  its  march  of  a  few  miles  nine  aged  men,  four  of  them  up- 
ward of  eighty  years  old.  were  murdered.  Returning  to  Caughnawaga,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, and  every  building,  except  the  church,  was  laid  in  ashes.  From  Caughnawaga  they 
proceeded  to  Johnstown'  by  way  of  the  Sammonses,  on  whose  prerniseB  every  building  was 
burned,  and  the  females,  bereft  of  their  protectors  and  helpers,  were  left  houseless  and  almost 
naked.  Seven  horses  that  were  in  the  atables  were  taken  away,  and  that  happy  family  of- 
the  morning  were  utterly  destitute  at  evening. 

Toward  sunset  Johnson  perceived  that  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  were  gathering, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Harper,  and  resolved  to  decamp.  Several  Loyalists  had 
joined  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  twenty  negro  slaves  whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Among  these  was  the  faithful 
negro  who  buried  his  chests  of  plate.  With  his  prisoners,  slaves,  and  much  booty,  he  di- 
rected his  course  toward  the  Sacondaga.  The  inhabitants  seemed  so  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  so  panic-stricken  by  the  suddenness  and  fierceness  of  the 
invasion,  that  he  was  unmolested  in  his  retreating  march,  and  reached  St.  John's,  on  the 
Sorel,  in  safety.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  confined  in 
the  fortress  there.' 

'  Thomas  Saniraons,  who  was  then  a  lad,  Uved  nnlil  within  a  faw  years,  and  furnished  uinch  of  the  in- 
teresting matter  oonceming  this  irruption  of  Sir  John,  to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Brant,  from  whose  pages 
I  have  gltaned  much  of  Che  narrative  here  given.  Mr.  Sammona  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
1803  to  1807,  and  again  from  1809  to  1813. 

*  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  silver  plale  and  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  Johnson  wars 
bnried  by  a  faithful  slave.  When  the  Hall  and  other  property  ware  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tryon  county 
Committee,  under  the  act  of  sequestration,  the  elder  of  Mr.  Sammon's  sons  became  Ihe  leasee,  and  the  pur- 
chsser  of  the  slave  William,  who  had  buried  the  plate.  This  slave  Sir  John  found  at  Ihe  Hall,  and  while  he 
tarried  there  for  several  hours  on  the  day  in  question,  (he  negro,  assisted  by  four  soldiera,  disinterred  the 
plate,  which  filled  two  barrels.  It  was  then  distributed  among  forty  soldiers,  who  placed  it  in  their  knap- 
sacks, the  quarter-master  making  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of  each  with  the  article  of  phtte  intrusted  to 
him,  and  in  this  way  it  was  carried  safely  to  Montreal. 

Johnson  Hall,  with  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  been  sold  by  the  commissioners  to  James  Caldwell, 
of  Albany,  for  f30,000,  the  payment  to  be  made  in  public  teairitiei.  To  show  the  real  value  of  such  se- 
curities— in  other  words,  the  stale  of  pubHo  credit  of  the  colonics  about  1779,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Caldwell  immediately  resold  the  property  for  $7000,  823,000  loss  on  paper  than  ho  gave  for  it,  and 
then  made  money  by  the  operation.  He  bad  bought  the  securities  for  a  trifle,  and  received  hard  cash  from 
the  man  who  purchased  from  him. 

^  While  halting  on  Ihe  day  after  leaving  Johnstown,  the  elder  Mr.  Samroons  requested  a,  personal  inter- 
view with  Sir  John,  which  was  granted.  He  asked  to  be  released,  but  the  baronot  hesitated.  The  old 
man  then  recurred  to  former  times,  when  he  and  Sir  John  were  friends  and  neighbors.  "  See  what  yoB 
have  done,  Sir  John,"  he  said.  "  You  have  taken  myself  and  my  sons  prisoners,  burned  my  dwelling  to 
aahes,  and  left  the  helpless  members  of  mj  family  with  no  covering  but  the  heavens  above,  and  no  prospect 
but  desolation  around  them.  Did  we  treat  you  in  this  manner  when  you  were  in  tbs  power  of  the  Tryon 
county  Committee  ?  Do  you  remember  when  we  were  consulted  by  General  Schuyler,  and  you  agreed  to 
surrender  your  arms?  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  then  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  ^at  upon  that 
nandition  General  Schuyler  left  you  at  liberty  on  your  parole  ?  Those  conditions  you  violated.  You  went 
off  to  Canada;  enrolled  yourself  in  the  service  of  the  king;  raised  a  regimant  of  the  disaffected,  who  aban- 
doned their  country  with  you ;  and  you  have  now  returned  to  wage  a  cruel  war  against  us,  by  burning  our 
dwellings  and  robbing  us  of  our  property.     I  was  your  friend  in  the  Comrailleo  of  Safety,  and  exerted  my- 
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Goveraor  Clinton  was  at  Kic^stoD,  Ulster  county,  when  intelligence  of  this  invasioa 
reached  him.  He  repaired  immediately  to  Albany,  and  seat  such  forces,  composed  of  mili- 
tia and  volunteers,  as  he  could  raise,  to  overtake  and  intercept  the  invaders.  One  division, 
commanded  by  the  governor  in  person,  pushed  forward  to  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
Mid  at  Ticonderoga  was  Joined  by  a  body  of  militia  from  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  with  eight  hundred  militia,  pursued  the  enemy  by  way 
of  Johnstown.  But  Sir  John  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers,  and  too  cautious  to  take 
a  route  so  well  known  as  that-of  the  lakes.  He  kept  upon  the  Indian  paths  through  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  escaped.  This  was  the  last  visit  made 
by  Johnson  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  during  the  war,  but  his  friends  invaded  the  settlement 
the  following  year,  and  near  Johnson  Hall  a  pretty  severe  battle  took  place. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1781,  Major  Ross  and  Walter  Butler,  at  the  head  of  about  one 
thousand  troops,  consisting  of  regulars,  Indians,  and  Tories,  approached  the  settlement  so 
stealthily  that  they  reached  Warren  Buah  (not  far  from  the  place  where  Sir  Peter  Warren 
made  his  first  settlement,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  on  his  arrival 
in  America)  without  thetr  approach  being  suspected.  The  settlement  was  broken  into  bo 
suddenly  that  the  people  had  no  chance  for  escape.  Many  were  killed,  and  their  houses 
plundered  and  destroyed.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Willett,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Rensselaer, 
was  informed  of  this  incursion,  he  matched  with  about  four  hundred  men  for  Fort  Hunter, 
on  the  Mohawk.  Colonel  Rowley,  of  Massacbu setts,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  consisting  of 
Tryon  county  militia,  was  sent  round  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Willett  should 
attack  them  in  front.  The  belligerents  met  a  short  distance  above  Johnson  Hall,  and  a  bat- 
tle immediately  ensued.  The  militia  under  Willett  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion to  the  stone  church  in  the  village ;  and  the  enemy  would  have  had  an  easy  victory, 

•elf  to  save  yonr  person  from  mjnry.  And  how  am  I  requited  ?  Yonr  Indians  have  murdered  and  scalped 
aid  Mr.  Fonda,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  nian  who,  1  have  heard  your  faltier  say,  was  like  a  father  to 
him  when  he  settled  in  Johnstown  and  Kingsborough.  You  can  not  succeed,  Sir  John,  in  such  a  warfare, 
and  you  will  never  enjoy  your  property  more!"  The  appeal  liad  its  ellect.  The  baronet  made  no  reply, 
bol  the  old  gentleman  was  set  at  liberty,  and  a  span  of  his  horses  was  restored  to  him.  A  Tory,  named 
Doxstader  (whom  we  shall  soon  meet  again  at  Corrytown),  was  seen  upon  one  of  Ihe  old  man's  horses, 
and  refused  to  give  him  up.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  neighborhood,  when  Mr.  Samnions  had  him 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  animal. 

The  two  elder  sons  of  Mr.  Sammons,  Frederic  and  Jacob,  were  taken  to  Canada.  At  Chambly  they 
eoncerted  a  plan  for  escape  by  the  prisoners  rising  upon  the  garrison,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  too 
weak-hearted  to  attempt  it.  The  brothers,  however,  succeeded  iti  making  their  escape  a  few  days  after- 
ward, and  the  narrative  of  their  separate  adventures,  before  they  reached  their  homes,  forms  a  wonderful 
page  in  the  voiume  of  romance.  It, may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  Stone'a  Life  of  Brant. 
Jacob,  after  a  toilsome  journey  from  St.  John's  to  Pittstown,  in  Vermont,  through  the  trackless  wilderness, 
reached  Sohenectady  in  safety,  a  few  weeks  al^r  his  capture,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  children.  But 
Frederic  was  recaptured,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  returned.  His  adventures  in  malting  his 
escape  from  an  island  among  the  St,  Lawrence  rapids,  above  Montreal,  and  his  subsequent  travel  through 
the  wilderness  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk,  with  a  fellow-prisoner,  partake  of  all  the  stirring 
oharaoter  of  the  most  exciting  legendary  fiotion.  Almost  naked,  and  with  matted  hair,  they  entered  the 
streets  of  Schenectady,  a  wonder  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  at  firBt,  but,  when  known,  they  were  the 
objects  of  profound  regard.  A  strange  bat  well-attested  fact  is  related  in  connection  with  the  return  of 
Frederio.  After  the  destruction  of  his  property  upon  the  Mohawk,  the  elder  Sammons  and  his  family  re- 
tanied  to  Marbletown,  in  Ulster  county,  whence  they  had  emigrated.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Sehenectady,  Frederio  dispatched  ■  letter  to  his  father,  by  the  hand  of  an  ofRoer  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia. 
He  left  it  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Levi  De  Witt,  five  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Sammons's.  On  the  night  when 
the  letter  was  left  there,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  bAither  Frederio  was  living,  and  that  a  letter,  announcing 
the  fact,  was  at  Mr.  De  Witt's.  The  dream  was  twice  repeated,  and  the  nest  morning  he  related  it  to  the 
family.  They  had  long  given  Frederio  up  as  lost,  and  laughed  at  Jacob  for  his  belief  in  the  teachings  of 
dreams.  Jaoob  Rrmly  believed  that  such  a  letter  was  at  Be  Witt's,  end  thither  he  repaired  and  inquired 
for  It.  He  was  told  that  no  such  letter  was  there,  but  urged  a  more  thorough  search,  when  it  was  found 
behind  a  barrel,  where  it  had  accidentally  fallen,  Jaoob  requested  Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter  and  ex- 
amine it,  while  he  should  recite  its  oontenta.  It  was  done,  and  the  dreamer  repealed  it  word  for  word ! 
Ftederio  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  oontldenoe  of  his  fellow-oilizena.  He  was  chosen 
tut  alsctor  of  President  and  Vice-president  in  1837. 
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had  not  Rowley  emerged  from  the  woods  at  that  moment,  and  fallen  upon  their  rear.  It 
was  then  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  bravery  on 
both  sidea  until  dark,  when  the  enemy  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  in  great  disorder,  to  the 
woods.  During  the  engt^ement,  and  while  Rowley  was  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  Willett 
succeeded  in  rallying  the  militia,  who  returned  to  the  fight.  The  Americans  lost  about  forty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  had  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  fifly  made  prisoners. 
The  enemy  continued  their  retreat  westward  nearly  all  the  night  after  the  battle,  and 
early  in  the  morning  Willett  started  in  pursuit.  He  halted  at  Stone  Arabia,  and  lent  for- 
ward a  detachment  of  troops  to  make  forced  marches  to  Oneida  Lake,  where,  he  was  inform- 
ed, the  enemy  had  left  their  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  In  the  mean  whila 
he  pressed  onward  with  the  main  force  to  the  German  Flats,  where  he  learned  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  returned  without  accompIiBhing  their  errand.  From  a  scouting  party  ho 
also  learned  that  the  enemy  had  taken  a  northerly  course,  along  the  West  Canada  Creek. 
With  about  four  hundred  of  his  choicest  men,  he  started  in  pursuit,  in  the  face  of 
a  driving  snow-storm.  He  encamped  that  night  in  a  thick  wood  upon  the  Royal 
Grant,'  and  sent  out  a.  scouting  party,  under  Jacob  Sammons,  to  search  for  the  enemy.  Sam- 
mons  discovered  their  forces  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  Americans,  and,  after  reconnoi- 
tering  their  camp,  communicated  the  fact  to  Willett  that  they  were  well  armed  with  bayo- 
nets. That  otBcer  deferred  his  meditated  night  attack  upon  them,  and  continued  his  pur- 
suit early  in  the  morning,  but  the  enemy  were  as  quick  on  foot  as  he.  In  the  afternoon  he 
came  up  with  a  lagging  party  of  Indians,  and  a  brisk  but  short  skirmish  ensued.  Some  of 
the  Indians  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  others  escaped.  Willett  kept  upon  the 
enemy's  trail  along  the  creek,  and  toward  evening  came  up  with  the  main  body  at  a  place 
called  Jeiscyfield,  on  the  northeastern  ^de  of  Canada  Creek.  A  running  fight  ensued  ;  the 
Indians  became  terrified,  and  retreated  across  the  stream  at  a  ford,  where  Walter  Butler, 
who  was  their  leader,  attempted  to  rally  them.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  across  the  creek 
by  both  parties  for  some  time,  and  Butler,  who  was  watching  the  fight  from  behind  a.  tree, 
was  shot  in  the  head  by  an  Oneida,  who  knew  him  and  took  deliberate  aim.  His  troops 
thereupon  fied  in  confusion.  The  Oneida  bounded  across  the  creek,  and  G)und  his  victim 
not  dead,  but  writhing  in  great  agony.  The  Tory  cried  out,  "  Save  me.'  Save  me.'  Give 
me  quarters!"  while  the  tomahawk  of  the  warrior  glittered  over  his  head.  "Me  give  you 
Skerry  Falley  quarters .'"  shouted  the  Indian,  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  the  head  of  his  ene- 
my. He  took  his  scaip,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Oneidas,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  fly- 
ing host.  The  body  of  Butler  was  left  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  without  burial,  for  charity 
toward  one  so  ^lood-stained  had  no  dwelling-piace  in  the  bosoms  of  his  foes.  The  place 
where  he  fell  is  still  called  Butler's  Ford. .  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  until  evening,  when 
Willett,  completely  successful  by  entirely  routing  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  wheeled  his  vic- 
torious little  array,  and  returned  to  Fort  Dayton  in  triumph.'  This  was  the  closing  scene 
of  the  bloody  drama  performed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  during  the  Revolution,  a  trag- 
edy terrible  in  every  aspect ;  and  we,  who  are  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  abundance, 
and  BO  far  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  events,  that  hardly  an  actor  is  living  to  tell  ub 
of  scenes  that  seem  almost  fabulous,  can  not  properly  estimate  the  degree  of  moral  and  pbyi- 
ical  courage,  long  suffering,  patient  endurance,  and  hopeful  vigilance  which  the  people  of  that 
day  exhibited.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  patriots.  Like  the  three  holy  men  of  Baby- 
lon, they  passed  through  a  "  fiery  furnace  heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  woht  to 

'  The  Royal  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  tract  of  land  which  Sir  William  Johnson  shrewdly 
procured  from  Hendriclt,  the  Mohawk  sachem,by  outwitting  him  in  a  game  of  dreaming. — See  page  106. 

'  The  sufferings  of  the  retreating  army  must  have  Ijeen  many  and  acute.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
in  their  hasty  flight  many  of  them  had  cast  away  Iheir  blankets,  lo  make  their  progress  more  speedy.  Tbs 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  pursuit  was  only  one  man ;  that  of  tlie  enemy  is  nol  known.  It  must  have 
been  very  great.  Colonel  Willett,  in  his  dispatch  to  Governor  Clinton,  observed,  "  The  fields  of  Johnstown, 
the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  deep  and  glwmy  marshes  through  whtoh  they  had  to  pass, 
they  only  could  tell;  and  perhaps  the  ofScers  who  detached  them  on  the  expedition," 
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be,"  yet  they  came  out  unscathed — "  neither  were  their  coate  changed  nor  the  smell  of  fire 
had  passed  on  them."  We  are  yet  to  visit  Currytown,  Sharon  Springa,  and  Cherry  Valley, 
and  note  some  incidents  of  the  civil  war,  reserved  for  record  here,  and  tiien  we  shall  leave 
old  Tryon  county,  with  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  "  homeward-bound." 

We  returned  to  Fultonville,  from  our  excursion  to  Johnetown,  by  the  western  road,  and 
passed  the  premises  formerly  owned  by  Sampson  Sammona,  pear  the  winding  Cayadutta. 
The  house,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the  miscreants  under 
Johnson,  has  a  venerable  appearance ;  but  the  trailing  vines  that  cover  its  porch,  and  the 
air  of  comfort  that  surrounds  it,  hide  all  indications  of  the  desolation  of  former  times.  We 
arrived  at  Fultonville  in  time  to  dine,  and  there  I  spent  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Jeptha  R.  Sirnms,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Scholiarie  County  and  the  Border 
Wars  of  New  York,"  a  work  of  much  local  and  general  interest,  and  a  valuable  companion 
to  Campbell's  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County."  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  men  like  Camp- 
bell and  Simms,  and  Miner,  of  Wyoming,  who  gathered  a  large  proportion  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  those  who  participated  in  its  trials,  have  not  been 
found  in  every  section  of  our  old  thirteen  states  equally  industrious  and  patriotic.  It  is  now 
too  late,  for  the  men  of  the  Revolution  are  mostly  in  the  grave.  I  have  found  but  few,  very 
few,  still  alive  and  sufficiently  vigorous  to  tell  the  tales  of  their  experience  with  perspicuity ; 
and  a  hundred  times,  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the  grounds  where 
Disoord  raiaecl  ils  trnmpec  notes 
Add  carnage  beat  its  horrid  drnm, 
have  my  inquiries  for  living  patriots  of  that  war  been  answered  with  "  Five  years  ago  Cap- 
tain A,  was  living  ;"  or  "  three  years  ago  Major  B,  died  ;"  or  "  last  autumn  Mother  C.  was 
buried  ;"  all  of  whom  were  full  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolution.  But  they  are 
gone,  and  much  of  the  story  of  our  struggle  for  independence  is  buried  with  them.  They 
are  gone,  but  not  forgotten  i 

"  They  need 

No  statue  or  inscription  to  reveal 

Their  greatness.     Il  is  round  them  ;  and  the  joy 

With  which  their  children  tread  the  hnllow'd  grountt 

That  holds  (heir  venerated  bones,  the  peace 

That  smiles  on  all  they  fonght  for,  and  the  wealth 

That  clothes  the  land  they  reaoued — these,  though  mute, 

As  feeling  ever  is  when  deepest — these 

Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fanes 

Bear'd  to  the  kipgs  and  demi-gods  of  oli." 

Peecival. 
I  returned  to  Fort  Plain,  by  rail-road,  toward  evening,  and  the  next  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  the  friend  with  whom  we  were  sojourning,  I  started  for  Currytown.'     We  went  by 
the  way  of  Canajoharie,  a  pleasant  little  village  on  the  canal,  opposite  Palatine,  and  thence 
over  the  lu^ed  hills  southward.     On  our  way  to  Canajoharie  we 
passed  an  old  stone  house  which  was  erected  before  the  Revolution, 
snd  was  used  soon  afterward  by  the  brothers  Kane,  then  the  most  ex- 
tensive traders  west  of  Albany.     An  anecdote  is  related  in  connection 
■with  the  Kanes,  which  illustrates  the  proverbial  shrewdness  of  Yan- 
kees, and  tbe  confiding  nature  of  the  old  stock  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Dutchmen.      A  peddler  (who  was,  of  course,  a  Yankee)  was  arrested 
for  the  offense  of  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  contrary  to  law,  and  taken 
before  a  Dutch  justice  near  Caughnawaga,      The  peddler  pleaded  the  -^^  sah*  Hodse. 

urgency  of  his  business.     At  first  the  Dutchman  was  inexorable,  but 

at  length,  on  the  payment  to  him  of  a  small  sum,  agreed  to  furnish  the  Yankee  with  a  writ- 
ten permit  to  travel  on.      The  justice,  not  being  expert  with  the  pen,  requested  the  peddler 
to  write  the  "pass."     He  wrote  a  draft  upon  the  Kanes  for  fifty  dollars,  which  the  unsm- 
'  The  name  is  deiiTed  from  William  Curry,  the  patsolHe  of  the  lands  in  that  settlement. 
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■Dd  Yinliee  Peddler. 


CnrmowB 


icob  Disveudorff.  Indlui  Method  o[  ScalplDg. 

The  draft  waa  preaented  and  duly  honored,  and  the  Yankee 

A  few  days  afterward  the  justice  waa  called  upon  to  pay  the 

thing  waa  a  mystery,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 

B  light  broke  in  upon  the  matter,  and  the  victim  exclaimed,  ve- 

hemeutly,  in  hroken  English,  "  Eh,  yah  !     I  underathands  it  now.     Tish  mine  writin',  and 

dat  ish  de  tam  Yankee  pass  I"     He  paid  the  money  and  resigned  his  office,  feeling  that  it 

issafer  to  deal  in  corn  and  butter  with  honest  neighbors,  than  in  law  with  Yankee  interloperB. 

We  reached  Currytown,  a  small  village  nearly  fouc  miles  south  of  Canajoharie,  at  about 


pecting  Dutchman  signed, 
went  ou  his  way  rejoicing, 
amount  of  the  draft.  Thi 
comprehend  it.     All  at  oni 


The  principal  object  of  ray 
who,  with  his  family,  was  among 
the  Bufierers  when  that 
ment  waa  destroyed  by  Indi 
and  Toriesin  July,  1781     Ac 
companied  by  his  son-in  law 
(Dr.  Snow,  of  Currytown) 
we  found  the  old  patriot 
busily  engaged  in  his  barn 
threshing  grain  ;  and,  al       , 
though  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  seemed  almost 
as  vigorous  and  active  as  most 
at  sixty.     His  sight  and  hearmg  ar 
what  defective,  but  his  mtellect  as 
ed  by  his  clear  remembrance  of  the 
stances  of  his  early  life   had  lost  but  little 
of  its  strength.     lie  is  one 
of  the  largest  land-holders 
in  Montgomery  count  J 
owning    one    thousand 
fertile  acres,  lying  in 
a  single  tract  where 
the  scenes  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  early  life 
occurred.     In  an  or- 
chard,   a    short    dis- 
tance from  his  dwell- 


AnBnit,  '''Si  ^^^  house 
1848.    was  still  stand- 


there  «as  to  see  the  venerable  Jacob  DievendorC 
ing  which  was  stockaded  and  used  as  a  fort. 
It  IS  fast  deca\mg  but  the  venerable  owner 
alone  to  work  its  destruction, 
a  board  to  be  taken  from 
already 
en  reccrded  by  Campbell  and  Simms,  as 
related  to  them  long  ago  by  Mr,  Dieveii- 
dorlT  tnd  otbers,  and  from  these 
details  I  gather  the  following 
adding  such  matters  of 
mterest  as  were  communicated 
me  by  Mr.  DievendorfT 
himself    and    his    near 
neighbor,  the  venera^ 
ble  John  Keller. 
.         On  the  9th  of  July, 
1781. neariyfive  hund- 
red Indians,  and  a  few  Loyal- 
ists   commanded  by  a  Tory 
named    Doxstader,    attacked 
and  destroyed  the  settlement 
of  Currytown,  murdered  sev- 
eral of  the  inkabitants,  and 
carried  others  away  priBonera. 
The  house  of  Henry  Lewis 
(represented  in  the 
engraving)        waa 
7  y     picketed   and  used 


(Mmi^^f^  iia 


fort,' 


The 


I  !  here  present  n  portrait  of  Mr.  DievendorfT,  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  while  he  sat  upon  a 
half  bushel  in  his  barn.  Also,  a  sketch  of  the  hook  of  bis  head,  showing  its  appearance  where  the  scalp 
was  taken  off.  The  building  is  a  view  of  the  ore  referred  to  in  the  text  as  the  Corrjtown  fort,  now  stand- 
ing in  Mr-  Dievendorff's  orchard.  The  method  used  by  the  Indiana  In  scalping  is  probably  rot  generally 
known.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  DievendorfT  and  olhers  familiar  with  the  horrid  practice  that  the  scaiping-knife 
was  a  weapon  not  unlike,  in  appearance,  the  bowie-knife  of  the  present  day.  The  victim  was  usually  stun, 
ned  or  killed  by  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the  scalp  (as  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Dievendortf)  was  taken  from  the  crown  and  back  pMt  of  the  head,  but  mote  frequently  the  whole  soalp 
was  removed.  With  the  dexterity  of  a  surgeon,  the  Indian  placed  the  point  of  his  knife  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair  on  the  forehead,  and  made  a  circular  incision  around  the  head.  If  the  hair  was  short,  he  would  isue 
a  lappet  of  the  skin,  Uke  hold  with  his  teeth,  and  tear  it  instantly  from  ihe  skull.  If  long,  such  as  the  hair 
of  females,  he  would  twist  it  around  his  hand,  and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  bare  the  skull.  The  scalps  were  then 
tanned  with  the  hair  on,  and  often  marked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  owners  could  tell  when  and  where  they 
were  severally  obtained,  and  whether  they  belonged  to  men  or  women.  When  Major  Rt^ers,  in  1769,  do- 
itroyed  the  chief  village  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  he  found  there  a  vast  quantity  of  scalps,  many  of  them 
comically  painted  in  hieroglyphics.     They  w--"  -n  =f"."i.»H  nn  ™»ii  k™,™ 

■  Mr.  DievendorS'told  me  that 
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Attack  on  CiuTTIoirn.       The  Capdvu.       ExpediUon  undar  Cupttln  Qroia.        BalUs  at  Kaw  Dorlacb,  cow  Shuvn  Spiiogi, 

■ettlen,  umuspioioas  of  danger,  were  generally  at  work  in  their  lieldB  when  the  enemy  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  toward  noon  when  they  emerged  stealthily  from  the  forest,  and  with 
torch  and  tomahawk  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  Among  the  sufferers  were  the 
Dievendorfis,  Kellers,  Myerses,  Bellingers,  Tanners,  and  Lewises.  On  the  first  alarm,  those 
nearest  the  fort  Aed  thitherward,  and  those  mote  remote  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.  Jacob 
Dievendorfi]  the  father  of  the  sabject  of  our  sketch,  escaped.  His  son  Frederic  was  over- 
taken, tomahawked,  and  scalped,  on  his  way  to  the  fort,'  and  Frederic's  brother  Jacob,  then 
a  lad  eleven  years  old,  waa  made  prisoner.  A  negro  named  Jacob,  two  lads  named  Bel- 
linger, Mary  Miller,  a  little  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  Jacob  Myers  and  his  son,  and  two 
others,  were  captured.  The  Indians  then  plundeied  and  burned  all  the  dwellings  but  the 
fort  and  one  belonging  to  a  Tory,  in  all  about  twelve,  and  either  killed  or  drove  away  most 
of  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the  neighborhood.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was  finished, 
the  enemy  started  off  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  or  Turlock  (now  Sharon)  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty. 

Colonel  Willett  was  at  Fort  Plain  when  Currytown  was  attacked.  On  the  previous  day 
he  had  sent  out  a  scout  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  under  Captain  Gross,  to  patrol  the  country 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  procuring  forage  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
They  went  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  and,  when  near  the  present  Sharon  Springs, 
discovered  a  portion  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  a  cedar  swamp.'  Intelligence  of  this  fact 
reached  Willett  at  the  moment  when  a  dense  smoke,  indicating  the  firing  of  a  village,  was 
seen  from  Fort  Plain,  in  the  direction  of  Currytown,  Captain  Robert  M'Kean,  with  six- 
teen levies,  was  ordered  to  that  place,  with  instructions  to  assemble  as  many  of  the  militia 
on  the  way  as  possible.  With  his  usual  celerity,  that  officer  arrived  at  the  settlement  in 
time  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  some  of  the  buildings  yet  unconsumed.  Col- 
onel Willett,  in  the  mean  time,  was  active  in  collecting  the  militia.  Presuming  that  the 
enemy  would  occupy  the  same  encampment  that  night,  and  being  joined  during  the  day  by 
the  forces  under  M'Kean  and  Gross,  he  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  at  mid- 
night, white  they  were  asleep.  His  whole  strength  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fif^y 
effective  men,  while  the  enemy's  force,  as  he  afterward  learneil,  consisted  of  more  than 
double  that  number.  The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  the  dense  forest  that  surround- 
ed the  swamp  encampment  of  the  enemy  was  penetrated  only  b)  a  bridle  path.  His  guide 
became  bewildered,  and  it  was  sbc  o'clock  in  the  mornmg  belore  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ene- 
my, who,  warned  of  his  approach,  had  taken  a  more  advantageous  position.  From  this  posi- 
tion it  was  desirable  to  draw  them,  and  for  that  purpose  Willett  sent  forward  a  detachment 
from  the  main  body,  which  he  had  stationed  in  crescent  form  on  a  ridge  now  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  turnpike,  opposite  the  swamp,  who  fired  upon  the  Indians  and  then  retreated. 
The  stratagem  succeeded,  for  the  Indians  pursued  them,  and  were  met  by  Willett,  advanc- 
ing with  ona  hundred  men,  M'Kean  was  left  with  a  reserve  in  the  rear,  and  fell  furiously 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  A  desperate  fight  for  a  short  time  ensued,  when  the  Indians 
broke  and  fled,  but  kept  up  a  fire  from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  Willett  and  his  men,  un- 
derstanding their  desultory  warfare,  pursued  them  with  bullet  and  bayonet,  until  they  relin- 
quished the  fight,  and  fled  precipitately  down  their  war-path  toward  the  Susquehanna,  leav- 
ing their  camp  and  all  their  plunder  behind.  They  left  forty  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
.American  loss  was  five  killed,  and  nine  wounded  and  missing.     The  brave  M'Kean  was 

several  women,  but  only  one  man,  in  the  Ibrt,  The  savages  approached  stealthilj  along  a  ravine,  a  little 
north  of  Uie  fort,  and  were  about  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  frail  fortification,  when  they  were  satnled 
with  a  warm  fire  from  it.  There  wore  sevBtal  rouakela  in  it,  which  the  women  ioadod  as  fast  as  the  man 
oould  fire  i  and  so  rapid  were  the  digchargeH,  (hat  the  Indians,  supposing  quite  a  large  garrison  to  be  pres- 
ent, fled  to  the  woods.     The  remains  of  the  bailding  are  alill  scarred  by  many  bullet  marks. 

'  He  was  not  killed,  but  lay  several  hours  jcsensible,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  his  uncle,  Mr,  Keller, 
who  carried  him  into  the  fort.  He  reoovered,  and  lived  several  years,  when  he  was  killed  b;  the  falling 
otatree. 

'  A  part  of  thii  swamp  may  sliU  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  about  two  miles  east 
of  (he  springs. 
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Death  of  Captain  M-Khd.  Tbe  Currytown  Fiiionen,  DIetendora'.         Sbvau  Springt.         Analjiliofthe  Walan, 

mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Fort  Plain  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
that  poBt.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Lipe,  at  Fort  Plain,  that  the  body  of  the  captain  was 
buried  near  the  block-house,  and  that  the  fort  wae  afterward  called  Fort  M'Kean,  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  had  placed  most  of  their  prisoners  an  the  horses 
which  they  had  stolen  from  Currytown,  and  each  was  well  guarded,  When  they  were 
about  to  retreat  before  Willett,  fearing  the  recapture  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  consequent 
iosB  of  scalps,  the  savages  began  to  murder  and  scalp  them.  Young  Dievendorff  (my  in- 
formant) leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  running  toward  the  swamp,  was  pursued,  knocked  down 
by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk  upon  his  shoulder,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead.  Willett  did  not 
bury  his  slain,  but  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Veeder,  who  repaired  to  the  field 
after  the  battle,  entombed  them,  and  fortunately  discovered  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  bodiea 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  murdered  and  scalped  near  the  camp.  Young  Dievendorff,  who 
was  stunned  and  insensible,  was  seen  struggling  among  the  leaves  ;  and  his  bloody  face  being 
mistaken  for  that  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the  soldiers  leveled  his  musket  to  shoot  him.  A  fel- 
low-soldier, perceiving  bis  mistake,  knocked  up  his  piece  and  saved  the  lad's  life.  He  wa« 
taken  to  Fort  Plain,  and,  being  placed  under  the  cate  of  Dr.  Faught,  a  German  physician, 
of  Stone  Arabia,  was  restored  to  health.  It  was  five  years,  however,  before  his  head  waa 
perfectly  healed  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  (August,  1848),  it  had  the  tender  appearance  and 
feeling  of  a  wound  recently  healed.  He  is  still  living  (1849),  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement 
of  Currytown,  which  soon  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  is  a  living  monument  of  savage  cruelty 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  for  American  Uberty.' 

Toward  evening  we  left  Currytown  for  Cherry  Valley,  by  the  way  of  Sharon  Springs. 
The  road  lay  through  a  beautiful,  though  very  hilly,  country.  From  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  eminences  over  which  we  passed  the  views  were  truly  magnificent.  Looking  down 
into  the  Canajoharie  Valley  from  the  top  of  its  eastern  slope,  it  appeared  like  a  vast  enam- 
eled basin,  having  its  concavity  garnished  with  pictures  of  rolling  intervales,  broad  cultivated 
fields,  green  groves,  bright  streams,  villages,  and  neat  farm-houses  in  abundance  ;  and  its 
distant  rim  on  its  northern  verge  seemed  beautifully  embossed  with  wooded  hills,  rising  one 
above  another  in  profuse  outlines  far  away  beyond  the  Mohawk.  We  reached  the  Springs 
toward  sunset,  passing  the  Pavilion  on  the  way."  They  are  in  a  broad  ravine,  and  along 
the  margin  of  a  hill ;  and  near  them  the  little  village  of  Sharon  has  grown  up."  Our  stay 
was  brief — .just  long  enough  to  have  a  lost  shoe  replaced  by  another  upon  our  horse,  and  to 
visit  the  famous  fountains — for,  having  none  of  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to"  of  sufficient 
malignity  to  require  the  infliction  of  sulphureted  or  chalybeate  draughts,  we  were  glad  to 
escape  to  the  hills  and  vales  less  suggestive  of  Tophet  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  How 
any  but  invalids,  who  find  the  waters  less  nauseous  than  the  allopathic  doses  of  the  shops, 

'  The  lilile  girl  (Mary  Miller)  was  found  scalped,  but  alive,  and  was  laken,  with  the  lad  Dievendorff; 
toward  ForC  Plain.  She  was  very  weak  wbon  round,  and  on  taking  a  draught  of  cold  water,  just  befoco 
reaching  the  fort,  instantly  expired. 

'  The  Pavilion  is  a  very  large  hotel,  ailaated  upon  one  of  the  loftiest  aumiDits  in  the  neighborhood,  aitd 
commanding  a  tnagniftoenc  view  of  the  country.  It  was  erected  in  1836  by  a  New  York  company,  and 
is  filled  with  invaUds  and  other  visitors  during  the  suinmer. 

'  The  Sharon  Sulphur  Springi  have  been  celebrated  for  their  medioal  properties  many  years,  and  are 
said  to  be  equal  in  efficacy  to  those  in  Virginia.  An  analysis  of  the  waters,  made  by  Dr.  Chilton,  of  New 
York,  gives  the  following  result : 
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There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighborbood.     The  whole  region  abounds  in  fossils,  and  ia 
tereiling  place  for  the  geologist. 
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iind  eonaequently  are  happier  than  at  home,  can  spend  a  "  Beason"  there,  within  Bmelling 
dutftace  of  the  gaseous  fountainB  and  call  the  sojourn  pleasure,  is  a  question  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  Fashion  the  shrewd  alchemist  in  whose  alembic  common  miseiies  are  trans- 
muted mto  conventional  happiness  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  does  not  infect  the  Pavilion, 
I  believe  and  a  summer  ri,sidence  there  secures  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  delightful 
dnves  and  walks  in  the  midst  oi  a  lovely  hill  country. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  Cherry  Valley,  eight  miles  west  of  Sharon  Springs.' 
This  village  lies  imbosomed  within  lofty  hilts,  open  only  on  the  southwest,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  as  we  approached  it  along  the  margin  of  the  mountain  on  its  east- 
em  border  the  tights  sparkling  below  us,  hke  stars  reflected  from  a  lake,  gave  us  the  first 
mdication  of  its  presence  In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  called  upon  the  Honorable  James 
S  Campbell,  who  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  in  1778,  was  a  child  six 
years  of  age  He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  '^amuel  Campbell  already  mentioned  and  father  of 
the  Honorable  William  W  Campbell  of  New  York  citj  the  author  of  the  Anna!  of  Tryon 
County  BO  frequently  cited  With  his  mother  and  family  he  was  carried  into  captivity 
He  has  a  clear  recollection  of  pvents  m  the  Indian  country  while  he  Tias  a  captive  his  ar 
nval  and  stay  at  Niagara  his  subsequent  sojourn  in  Canada  and  the  final  reunion  of  the 
family  after  an  absence  and  separation  of  two  years '  His  residence  a  handeome  modern 
Btmcture  IB  upon  the  site  of  the  old  family 
mansion  which  vas  stockaded  and  used  as  a 
fort  at  the  time  of  (he  iniasion  The  doors 
and  window  shutters  were  made  bulletproof 
and  the  two  bains  that  were  included  withm 
the  ramparts  were  strengthened 

In  a  l)rmer  chapter  we  have  noticed  that 
Brants  first  hostile  movement  after  his  le 
turn  from  Canada  and  establishment  of  his 
head  quarters  at  Oghkwaga  was  an  attempt 
to  cut  of!  the  settlement  oi  Cherry  \  allev  or 
at  least  to  make  captive  the  members  of  the 
active  Committee  of  Correspondence  It  was 
a  sunny  morning  toward  the  close  oi 
May,  when  Brant  and  bis  warriors  cautiously  moved  up  to  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill 
on  the  east  Bide  of  the  town  to  reconnoiter  the  settlement  at  their  feet  He  was  astonished 
and  chagrined  on  seeing  a  fortification  where  he  supposed  all  was  weak  and  defenseless  and 
greater  was  his  disappointment  when  quite  a  large  and  well  armed  garrison  appeared  upon 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  Colonel  Campbell  s  house  These  soldiers  were  not  as  formidable 
as  the  sachem  supposed  for  they  were  only  half  grown  bojs  who  full  of  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  times,  had  formed  themselves  into  companies  and  armed  with  w  oden  guns  and 
swords,  had  regular  drdls  each  daj  It  was  s  loh  a  di^plaj  on  the  mirning  m  question 
that  attracted  Brant's  attention      His  vision  buing  som<.what  obstructed  b^  the  trees  and 

'  Cherry  Yalley  derived  lis  name  according  to  Campbell  from  the  following  nircumstance  Mr  I>un 
lop  [the  venerable  pastor  whose  familv  suffered  at  the  t  me  of  the  raa'sacre  n  1T76]  engaged  in  wr  ung 
some  letters,  inquired  of  Mr  L  ndesaj  [the  original  propr  etor  of  the  'Oil]  where  he  shoald  date  them  '^ho 
proposed  the  name  of  s  town  in  Scotland,  IVIr,  Dunlop,  pointing  to  the  flne  wild  cherry-trees  Bod  to  the 
valley,  replied,  '  Let  us  give  our  place  an  appropriate  name,  and  call  it  Cherry  Valley,'  which  was  readily 
^reed  to." Snnali  of  TVyon  County, 

'  The  children  of  Mrs.  Campbell  were  all  restored  to  her  at  Niagara,  except  this  one.  In  June,  1780, 
she  was  sent  to  Mcnlrei),  and  there  she  was  joined  by  her  missing  boy.  He  had  been  with  a  tribe  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  had  forgotten  his  own  language^  but  he  remembered  his  mother,  and  expressed  his  Joy  at 
seeing  her,  b  the  Indian  language.  Honorable  William  Campbell,  late  surveyor  general  of  New  York,  was 
het  son.  She  lived  until  1836,  being  then  93  years  of  age.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Revolution- 
ary women  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehwina. 

'  This  pleasant  dwelling  is  upon  the  northern  verge  of  the  town,  on  the  road  leading  from  Cherry  Val- 
1^  to  the  Mohawk.     The  sketch  was  taken  from  the  road. 
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shrubs  in  which  he  was  concealed,  he  mistook  the  boys  for  full-grown  soldiers,  and,  consid- 
ering an  attack  dangerous,  moved  his  party  to  a.  hiding-place  at,  the  foot  of  the  TekaharawE 
Falls,  in  a  deep  ravine  north  of  the  village,  near  the  road  leading  to  the  Mohawk.'  In  that 
deep,  rocky  glen,  "  where  the  whole  scene  waa  shadowy  and  almost  dark  even  at  mid-day," 
his  warriors  were  concealed,  while  Brant  and  two  or  three  followers  hid  themselves  in  am- 
bush behind  a  large  rock  by  the  road  side,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  information  &s 
might  fall  in  his  way. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day.  Lieutenant  Wormwood,  a  promising  young  officer  of  Pala- 
tine, had  been  sent  from  Fort  Plain  to  Cherry  Valley  with  the  information,  for  the  commit- 
tee at  the  latter  place,  that  a  military  force  might  be  expected  there  the  nest  day.  His 
noble  bearing  and  rich  velvet  dress  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  village  ;  and 
when,  toward  evening,  he  started  to  return,  accompanied  by  Peter  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  some 
dispatches,  the  people,  in  admiration,  looked  after  him  until  he  disappeared  beyond  the  hill. 
On  leaving,  he  had  cast  down  his  portmanteau,  saying,  "  I  shall  be  back  for  it  in  the  morn- 
ing." But  he  never  returned.  As  the  two  patriots  galloped  along  the  margin  of  the  Te- 
kaharawa  G!en,  they  were  hailed,  but.  instead  of  answering,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 
The  warriors  in  ambush  arose  and  fired  a  volley  upon  them.  The  lieutenant  fell,  and  Brant, 
rushing  out  from  his  concealment,  scalped  him  with  his  own  hands.  Sitz  was  captured,  and 
his  dispatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brant  Fortunately  they  were  double  and  Sitz  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  destroy  the  genuuie  and  deliver  the  fictitious  to  the  sachem.  Deceived 
by  thi  se  dispitches  concerning  the  strength  of  Cherry  Valley  Brant  withdrew  to  CobelskiU, 
and  thence  to  Oghkavaga  and  the  settlement  i^as  saved  from  destruction  at  that  time.'  Its 
subsequent  fate  is  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter 


Judge  Campbell  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  in  the  morning  to  "  Brant's  Rock."' 
Having  engaged  to  be  back  at  Fort  Plain  in  time  the  next  day  to  take  the  cars  for  Albany  at 
two  o'clock,  and  the  distance  from  the  "  rock"  being  twelve  miles,  over  a  rough  and  hilly  road, 
an  early  start  was  necessary,  for  I  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  village  and  valley  as  also 

'  The  Tekaharavia  is  the  western  branch  of  the  Canajoharie  or 
Mohawk  at  Canajoharie,  opposite  Paialiiie. 

'  Campbell's  Annals. 

'  This  rock,  which  is  about  four  feet  high,  lies  in  a  field  on  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  from  Cherry  Valley  to  fhe  Mohawk,  about 
a  mile  mid  it  half  north  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Campbell.  It  is  a 
foasiliferous  mass,  composed  chiefly  of  shells.  Behind  this  rock  the 
body  of  Lieutenant  Wormwood,  lifeless  and  the  head  acalped,  was 
found  by  (be  villagers,  who  had  heard  the  firing  on  the  previous 
evening.  Judge  Campbell,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  spot,  point- 
ed out  the  stump  of  a  large  tree  by  the  road  side,  aa  the  place  where 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  fell.  The  tree  was  pierced  by  many  bul- 
lets, and  Judge  Campbell  had  extracted  several  of  them  when  a  boy 
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of  the  rock.  At  early  da.wn,  the  light  not  being  Buffieient  to  perceive  the  outline  of  diBtanl 
objects,  I  stood  upon  the  high  ridge  north  of  the  village  which  divides  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk.  As  the  pale  light 
in  the  east  grew  ruddy,  a  magnificent  panorama  was  revealed  on  every  aide ;  and  as  the 
Stan  faded  away,  and  trees,  and  fields,  and  hills,  and  the  quiet  village  arose  from  the  gloom  ; 
and  the  sun's  first  rays  burst  over  the  eastern  hlUa  into  the  valley,  lighting  it  up  with  sud- 
den splendor,  while  the  swelling  chorus  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  broke  the  stillness  ; 
and  the  perfumes  of  flowers  arose  from  the  dewy  grass  like  sweet  incense,  the  delighted 
spirit  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  in  the  quivering  light,  saying, 

"Prom  the  quioken'd  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 

The  sun  roll'd  black  and  bare, 
Till  I  wove  him  a  vest,  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair ; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
I  pencii'd  the  hue  of  its  matohless  bine, 

And  spangled  it  round  with  the  stars. 

1  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dew-spang!ed  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  ehambers  of  green, 
And  mannlains  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
Oh,  if  sQch  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth, 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while, 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  blest, 

Ever  bright  with  the  Deity's  smile," 

WiLUAM  Pitt  Palmeb. 

On  the  north  the  Valley  of  the  Canajoharie  stretches  away  to  the  Mohawk,  twelve  miles 
distant,  whose  course  was  marked  by  a  white  line  of  mist  that  skirted  the  more  remote  hills  ; 
and  on  the  south  Cherry  Valley  extends  down  among  the  mountains  toward  the  Susquehanna 
proper,  and  formed  the  easy  war-path  to  the  settlement  at  its  head,  from  Oghkwaga  and  Una- 
dilla.  From  the  bosom  of  the  ridge  whereon  I  stood  spring  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  those  of  Canajoharie.  I  had  finished  the  sketch  here  given  ■ 
before  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the  tree-tops,  and,  while  the  mist  yet  hovered  over  the  Teha- 
kawara,  we  were  at  Brant's  Rock,  within  the  sound  of  the  tiny  cascades.  There  we  parted 
from  Judge  Campbell,  and  hastened  on  toward  Fort  Plain,  where  we  arrived  in  time  to  break- 
fast, and  to  take  the  morning  train  for  Albany.  Before  leaving,  let  us  take  a  parting  glance 
at  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  for  we  may  not  have  another  opportunity. 

Soon  after  the  irruption  of  Dockstader,  or  Doxstader,  into  the  Currytown  and  New  Dor- 
lach  settlements,  a  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  made  a,  descent  upon  Palatine,  under  the 
conduct  of  a  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  Klock.  They  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  and 
fled  to  the  woods  for  safety,  without  accomplishing  any  mischief.  At  the  German  Flats  and 
in  that  vicinity  several  spirited  rencounters  took  place  between  the  enemy  and  the  patriot 
miUtia.  One  of  them  was  marked  by  great  bravery  on  the  part  of  Captain  Solomon  Wood- 
worth,  and  a  small  company  of  rangers  which  he  had  organized.  He  marched  from  Fort 
Dayton  to  the  Royal  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  an 
[ndian  ambush.  Without  warning,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  savages,  who  made 
the  forest  ring  with  the  war-whoop.  One  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  engagements  of 
the  war  ensued.  Woodworth  and  a  large  number  of  his  rangers  were  slain,  and  the  victo- 
rious Indians  took  several  of  them  prisoners.      Only  fifteen  escaped. 

Another  afiair  occurred  at  a  settlement  called  Shell's  Bush,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Herkimer  village,  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  wealthy  German  named  John  Chris- 
tian Shell,  or  Schell,  had  built  a  block-house  of  his  own,  two  stories  high,  the  upper  one  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  allow  the  inmates  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  the  assailants.'     One  sultry 

'  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  forts,  so  called,  between  Schenectady  and  Fore  Schuyler. 
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afternoon  in  August,  while  the  people  were  generally  in  their  fields,  Donald  M'Donald,  one 
of  the  Scotch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  with  a  party  of  sixty  Indians  and  Tories,  made  B 
descent  upon  Shell's  Bush.  The  inhabitants  mostly  fled  to  Fort  Dayton,  but  Shell  and  bis 
family  took  refuge  in  his  block-house.  He  and  two  of  his  sons  (he  had  eight  in  all)  were  at 
work  in  the  field.  The  two  sons  were  captured,  but  the  father  and  his  other  boys,  who 
were  near,  reached  the  block-bouse  in  safety.  It  was  finally  besieged,  but  the  assailants 
were  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  garrison.  Shell's  wife  loaded  the  muskets,  whila 
her  husband  and  sons  discharged  them  with  sure  aim.  M'Donald  tried  to  bum  the  block- 
house, but  was  unsuccessful.  He  at  length  procured  a  crow-bar,  ran  up  to  the  door,  and 
attempted  to  force  it.  Shell  fired  upon  him,  and  so  wounded  him  in  the  leg  that  he  fell. 
Instantly  the  beleaguered  patriot  opened  the  door  and  pulled  the  Scotchman  within,  a  pris- 
oner. He  was  well  supplied  with  cartridges,  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his 
captors.  The  battle  ceased  for  a  time.  Shell  knew  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  to  burn 
hia  castle  while  their  leader  was  a  prisoner  within  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  battle,  he  went  into  the  second  story,  and  composedly  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of  Luther 
amid  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  in  his  controversies  with  the  pope.'  But  the  respite 
was  short.  The  enemy,  maddened  at  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number  tilled,  and  their 
commander  a  prisoner,  rushed  up  to  the  block-house,  and  five  of  them  thrust  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  through  the  loop-holes.  Mrs.  Shell  seized  an  ax,  and,  with  well-directed  blows, 
ruined  every  musket  by  bending  the  barrels.  At  the  same  time  Shell  and  his  sons  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire,  which  drove  the  enemy  off.  At  twilight  he  went  to  the  upper  story  and  called 
out  to  his  wife,  in  a  loud  voice,  informing  her  that  Captain  Small  was  approaching  from 
Fort  Dayton  with  succor.  In  a  few  minutes,  with  louder  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  Captain 
Small,  march  your  company  round  upon  this  side  of  the  house.  Captain  Getman,  you  had 
better  wheel  your  men  off  to  the  left,  and  come  upon  that  side."  This  was  a  successful 
stratagem.  There  were  no  troops  approaching,  but  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  trick,  fled 
to  the  woods.  M'Donald  waa  taken  to  Fort  Dayton  the  next  day,  where  his  leg  was  am- 
putated, but  the  blood  flowed  so  freely  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.'     The  two  sons  of  Shell 

They  were  generally  strong  dwellings  slookaded,  and  so  arranged  that  fifteen  or  twenty  famiUea  might  find 
protection  in  each. 

'  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  hymn,  made  for  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Brant  by  Profes- 
sor Bokum,  of  Harvard  UniTersily.     It  is  from  a  German  hymn  book  published  in  1741. 


'  M'Donald  wore  a  silver-mounted  tomahawk,  which  Shell  took  from  him.     Its  handle  exhibited  thirty- 
two  scalp  notches,  the  tolly  of  torrid  deeds  in  imitation  of  his  Indian  a' 
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were  carried  into  Canada,  and  they  asserted  that  nine  of  the  wounded  enemy  died  on  the 
way.  Their  losa  on  the  ground  was  eleven  killed  and  six  wounded,  while  not  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  block-house  was  injured.  Soon  after  thia  evmit  Shell  was  fired  upon  by 
some  Indiana,  while  at  work  in  his  field  with  his  hoys.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  one 
of  hia  boya  was  killed.  The  old  man  waa  taken  to  the  fort,  where  he  died  of  his  wound.' 
During  this  summer  the  Tories  and  Indians  went  dowa  upon  Warwasing  and  other 
portions  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties.  These  expeditions 
will  be  elsewhere  cotiaidered.  The  irruption  of  Ross  and  Butler  into  the  Johnstown  settle- 
ment in  October,  and  their  repulse  by  Colonel  Willett,  have  been  related.  With  that  trans- 
action closed  the  hostilities  in  Tryon  county  for  the  year,  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
Ociober  19,     ^"^   ^'*  whole   army  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  so  dispirited  the  Loyalists  that 

i'8i-  they  made  no  further  demonstrations,  by  armed  parties,  against  the  settlements. 
Attempts,  some  of  them  successful,  were  made  to  carry  off  prominent  citizens.'  The  In- 
dians still  hung  around  the  borders  of  the  settlements  in  small  parties  during  1782,  but  they 
accomplished  little  beyond  producing  alarms  and  causing  general  uneasiness.  Peace  ensued, 
the  hostile  savages  retired  to  the  wilderness,  a  few  of  the  refugee  Tories,  tame  and  submis- 
sive, returned,  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  soon  smiled  with  the  abundance  produced  by  peace- 
ful industry. 

We  left  Fort  Plain  toward  noon,  and  reached  Albany  in  time  to  depart  for  New  York 
the  same  evening.  Columns  of  smoke  were  yet  rising  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  lying  near  the  river,  south  of  State  Street ;  and  the 
piers  along  the  basin,  black  and  bare,  exhibited  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  air  of  busy  activ- 
ity that  enlivened  them  when  we  passed  through  the  place  a  few  weeks  before,  I  have 
been  in  Albany  many  times  ;  let  us  take  a  seat  upon  the  promenade  deck  of  the  Isaac  New- 
ton, for  the  evening  is  pleasant,  and,  as  we  glide  down  the  Hudson,  chat  a  while  about  the 
Dutch  city  and  its  associations,  and  its  sister  settlement  Schenectady,  and  thus  close  our 

FIRST   TOITR  AMONG   THE   SCENES  OP   THE   E.EV0L«TIOPI, 

The  site  of  Albany  was  an  Indian  settlement,  chiefly  of  the  Mohawk  tribes,  long  before 
Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  up  the  North  River.  It  was  called  Scagh-negh-ta-da,  a  word  sig- 
niiying  the  end  of  the  pine  woods,  or  beyond  the  pine  woods.  Such,  and  equally  appropri- 
ate, was  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  the  Mohawk,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  which 
Btill  retains  the  appellation,  though  a  little  Anglicised  in  orthography,  being  spelled  Schenec- 
tady. From  the  account  given  in  Juet's  Journal,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Purohas's 
Pilgrimages,  of  Hudson's  voyage  up  the  river,  it  is  supposed  that  he  proceeded  in  his  vessel 
(the  Half  Moon)  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Albany,  and  perhaps  as  high  as  Troy,'  But 
he  left  no  colony  there,  and  the  principal  fruit  of  hia  voyage,  which  he  carried  back  to  the 
Old  World,  was  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a  noble  river,  navigable  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  passing  through  the  most  fertile  and  romantic  region  imaginable.     This 

'  Stone's  Life  of  Brant. 

'  The  most  proioinent  Tories  engaged  in  this  business  were  Bettys  and  Woltermeyer.  We  have  noticed 
in  another  chapter  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  abduct  General  Schuyler.  Among  the  prisoners  thus  made 
by  these  two  miscreants,  from  Baliston,  were  Samuel  Nash,  Joseph  Chaird,  Uri  Tracy,  Samuel  Patchin, 
Epenetus  White,  John  Fulmer,  and  two  brothers  named  Bontas,  They  were  all  taken  to  Canada,  and, 
after  being  roughly  treated,  were  either  exchanged,  or  became  free  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 

'  Henry  or  Hendrick  Hndson  was  a  native  of  England.  While  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  Japan 
and  China,  he  explored  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  in  1607-8,  After  returning  to  England 
from  a  second  voyage,  ha  went  to  Holland  and  entered  the  servioo  of  the  Datch  East  India  Company,  who 
fitted  out  the  Half  Moon  for  him  to  pursue  his  discoveries.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  sailed  up  die 
river  whioh  bears  his  name.  The  next  year  (1610)  he  was  sent  ont  by  an  association  of  gentlemen,  and 
in  that  voyage  discovered  the  great  bey  at  the  north  called  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  spring 
of  1611  he  endeavored  to  complete  his  discoveries,  but,  his  provisions  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  rahnquish 
the  attempt  and  make  his  way  homeward.  Going  out  of  the  straits  from  the  bay,  be  threatened  to  set  one 
or  two  of  his  mutinous  crew  on  shore.  These,  joined  by  others,  entered  his  cabin  at  night,  pinioned  his 
aims  behind  him,  and  with  his  sons,  and  seven  of  the  sick  and  most  infirm  on  board,  he  was  put  into  s 
shallop  and  set  adrili.     He  was  never  beard  of  afterward. 
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srly  History  of  Alboo; 


The  Fonrilt  of  Hudun 


discovery  was  made  early  in  the  autunm  of  1609.     As  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  the 
,_,^     Dutch.  East  India  Company,  they  Bent  out  men  to  establiah  trading  posts  in  the  country. 


These  traders 
ascended  the  rivei 
and    built    a    block. 


point  of  Boyd  3  IbI 
and,  a  little  below 
Albany ;  and  it  may  / 
beBaidthatin]612 
Albany  waslounded 
foi  in  that  year  the 
first  permanent  trad 
ing  post  was  estab 
Ushed  there.  Next 
to  JamcBtown  in 
Virginia,  it  was  the 
earliest  European 
settlement  nithin 
the  thirteen  original 
colonies.     A  tempo- 


1614,  and  the 
place  was  named,  by 
the  Dutch,  Beaver- 
wyck  or  Beaver 
town  from  the  cir 
cumslance  that  great 
numbers  of  beavers 
■were  found  there 
A  fortification  call 
ed  Fort  Orange  was 
builtinl623  '  The 
town  retained  its 
original  name  until 
lb6i,  -uhen  the 
>iew  Netherlands 
(as  the  country  upon 
the  Hudson  was  call 
ed)  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  En- 
rary  fort  was  erect-  glish.     It   then  re- 

ceived the  name  of  Albany,  one  of  the  titles  of  James,  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles 
II.,  afterward  King  James  II.  of  England. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  that  was  made  at  Albany  (the  traders  resorting  thither 
only  in  the  autumn  and  vnnter)  was  in  1626,  and  from  that  time  until  1736  many  respect- 
able Dutch  families  came  over  and  established  themselves  there  and  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
them  occur  the  names  of  Quackenboss,  Lansing,  Bleecker,  Van  Ness,  Prnyn,  Van  Wart, 
Wendell,  Van  Eps,  and  Van  Hensselaer,  names  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  history,  and 
their  descendants  are  numerous  among  us.  The  first  stone  building,  except  the  fcvt,  was 
erected  at  Albany  in  1647,  on  which  occasion  "eight  ankers"  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  gallons)  of  brandy  were  consumed.'  About  this  time  the  little  village  of  Beaverwyck 
was  stockaded  with  strong  wooden  pickets  or  palisades,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible 
until  1812.  The  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and  so  rigorous  were  the  laws  that 
quite  a  number  of  settlers  left  it  and  established  themselves  upon  the  present  site  of  Schenec- 
tady, about  one  hundred  years  since.  A  small  church  was  erected  in  1655,  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  sent  a  bell  and  a  pulpit  for  it,  about  the  time  when  its  first  pastor, 
Rev.  Gideon  Schaats,  sailed  for  Beaverwyck.  It  became  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
tion, and  in  1715  a  new  and  larger  edifice  was  erected  on  its  site.  This  stood  about  ninety- 
two  years,  in  the  open  area  formed  by  the  angle  of  State,  Market,  and  Court  Streets. 

Albany  had  become  a  considerable  town  when  Kalm  visited  it  in  1749.  He  says  the 
people  all  spoke  Dutch.  The  houses  stood  with  the  gable  ends  toward  the  streets,  and  the 
water  gutters  at  the  eaves,  projecting  far  over  the  streets,  were  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
people.     The  cattle,  having  free  range,  kept  the  streets  dirty.      The  people  were  very  social, 

'  Eight  curious  pieces  of  ordnuico  were  mounted  upon  tbe  ramparts  of  Fort  Oiange,  called  by  the  Dutcb, 
according  to  Vander  Kempt,  ttien-geiiacken,  or  alone  pieces,  because  they  were  loaded  with  Hont  instead 
of  iron  balls.  Tbese  cannon  were  formed  of  long  stout  iron  bars  laid  longitudinally,  and  bound  with  iron 
hoops.  Their  caliber  was  iimnensB.  The  fort  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  strong  work,  for  in  1639 
a  complaint  was  made  to  tbe  Dutch  governor  that  the  fort  -was  in  a  state  of  miserable  decay,  and  that  the 
"  hogs  had  destroyed  a  part  of  it." 

'  This  picture  is  copied  from  a  painting  said  to  be  from  life,  now  in  Ihe  possession  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  hanging  ir.  the  "Govemor'a  Room,"  in  the  City  Hall.  Il  was  in  the  old  Stadt 
House,  and  was  in  eiistenoe  in  Gove  'i  jr  Sluyvesant's  time, 

'  Letter  of  the  commissary,  Do  '.■  /iontagnie,  to  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Amslerdata  (New  York) . 
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Kilm'*  refcriptlon  of  Albany,       lu  InForjicirBtion.       Seitnictloii  of  Schenectadr.       Colooial  CDnyeDtlon,       Walter  WU[>. 

And  the  spacious  stoops,  oi  porches,  were  always  filled  at  evening,  in  summer,  with  neigh- 
bora  mingling  in  chit-chat.     They  knew  nothing  of  stoves  ;  their  chimneys  were  almost  as 


ings,  used  a 


iefly  negroes, 
three  hund- 


broad  as  their  houses ;  and  the  people  made  wampum,  a  kind  of  shell 
money,  to  sell  to  Indians  and  traders.'  They  were  very  cleanly  in  their  hoilse 
gal  in  their  diet,  and  integrity  was  a  prevailing  virtue.  Their  servants  were  ch 
In  1777,  according  to  Dr.  Thatcher  (Military  Journal,  p.  91),  Albany  contained 
red  houBCB,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  gable  ends  to  the  streets."  He  ment 
cient  stone  church,"  and  also  "  a  decent  edifice  called  City  Hall,  which  accommodates  gen- 
erally their  aaserably  and  courts  of  justice."  It  also  had  "  a  spacious  hospital,"  erected  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  It  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1 686,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
state  Boon  afler  the  Revolution. 

Albany  was  an  important  place,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  from  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  until  the  hostilities,  then  begun  between  the  English  and  French  colonies, 
cea^d  in  1763.  It  was  the  place  where  councils  with  the  Indians  were  held,  and  whence 
xpeditions  took  their  departure  for  the  wilderness  beyond.     It  never  became  a  prey  to  French 

44'iest,  though  often  threatened.     In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1690  aparty  of  two  hund- 

i'renchmen  and  Canadians,  and  fifty  Indians,  chiefly  Caughnawaga  Mohawks,  sent  out 

.■ebrnaijB,     ''Y  Frontenac,  menaced  Albany.     They  fell  upon  Schenectady  at  midnight,  mas- 

1891.  sacred  and  made  captive  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes.  Sixty- 
three  persons  were  murdered  and  twenty-seven  carried  into  captivity.  The  church  and 
sixty-three  houses  were  burned,  A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  traveling  almost  twenty 
miles  in  the  snow,  with  no  other  covering  than  their  night-clothes.  Twenty-five  of  them 
lost  their  limbs  in  consequence  of  their  being  frozen  on  the  way.  Schenectady,  like  Albany, 
was  stockaded,  having  two  entrance  gates.  These  were  forced  open  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
first  intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of  danger  was  the  bursting  in  of  their  doors.'  Informed 
that  Albany  was  strongly  garrisoned,  the  marauders,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attack  it, 
turned  their  faces  toward  Canada  with  their  prisoners  and  booty.  The  settlement  suffered 
some  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  but  it  was  rather  too  near  the  strong  post  of  Al- 
bany to  invite  frequent  visits  from  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Schenectady  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Mohawks  before  the  confederacy  of  the  five  Iroquois  nations  was  formed. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  events  that  occurred  at  Albany,  which  has  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  our  Revolution,  was  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  held  there  in  1 754.  For 
a  long  time  the  necessity  for  a  closer  political  union  on  the  part  of  the  English  colonies  had 
been  felt.  They  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  French,  who  were  making  encroachments 
upon  every  interior  frontier,  but  the  sectional  feelings  of  the  several  colonies  often  prevented 
that  harmony  of  action  in  the  raising  of  money  and  troops  for  the  general  service  which 
proper  efiiciency  required.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Six  Na- 
tions of  New  York,  were  becoming  alienated  from  the  English,  by  the  influence  of  French 
emissaries  among  them,  and  a  grand  council,  in  which  the  several  English  colonies  might 
he  represented,  was  thought  not  only  expedient,  but  highly  necessary.     Lord  Holdemess, 

'  Wampum  is  mode  of  the  thick  and  blue  part  of  sea  clam-shells.  The  thin  covering  <^  this  part  being 
split  OS,  a  hole  is  drilled  in  it,  and  the  form  is.  produced  and  the  pieces  meule  smooth  by  a  grindstone.  The 
form  is  that  of  the  cylindricnl  glass  beads  called  Iruglti,  When  finished,  they  are  strung  upon  smalt  hempen 
cords  about  a  foot  long.  In  the  manufacturs  of  wampum,  from  six  to  ten  strings  are  considered  a  day's 
work.     A  considerable  quuitity  is  manubctured  at  the  present  day  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey. 

'  Walter  Wiiie,  who  was  one  of  a  party  sent  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  that  place  of  the  destmotion  of  the  town,  wrote  a  ballad,  in  the  style  of  Chevy  Cbase,  in  'which  ^e 
ciicnmstanoes  are  related  in  detail.  He  says  of  his  ballad,  "  The  which  I  did  compose  last  night  in  the 
space  of  one  honr,  and  am  now  writing,  the  roorniDg  of  Friday,  June  12th,  1690."     He  closes  it  vrith, 


id  here  I  epd  the  long  ballai 


It  win  b«  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  Engiiah  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly  addresaed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  coloniee, 
proposing  a  convention,  at  Albany,  of  committees  from  the  several  colonial  assemblies,  the 
chief  design  of  which  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  renewal  of  treaties  with  the  Sis  Nations. 
Seven  of  the  colonies,  namely.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  convention  as- 
sembled at  Albany,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1764.'  James  Delancy  wM 
chosen  preaident  of  the  convention.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  in  full  attendance, 
their  prmcipal  speaker  being  Hendriok,  the  sachem  afterward  killed  near  Lake  George  while 
in  the  service  of  the  English.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  to  the  Indians  from 
Delancy ;  and  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  the  convention  was  invited,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts  delegates,  to  consider  whether  the  union  of  the  colonies,  for  mutual  defense,  was  not, 
under  existing  circumstances,  desirable.  The  General  Conit  of  Massachusetts  had  empow- 
ered its  representatives  to  enter  into  articles  of  union  and  confederation.  The  suggestion 
was  favorably  received,  and  a  eomiuittee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  was 
appointed."  Several  plans  were  proposed.  Dr.  Franklin,  whoso  fertile  mind  had  conceived 
the  necessity  of  union,  and  matured  a  plan  before  he  went  to  Albany,  now  offered  an  out- 
line in  writing,  which  was  adopted  in  committee,  and  reported  to  the  convention.  The  sub- 
ject was  debated  "  hand  in  hand,"  as  Franklin  observes,  "  with  the  Indian  business  daily," 
for  twelve  consecutive  days,  and  finally  the  report,  substantially  as  drawn  by  him,  was  adopt- 
ed, the  Connecticut  delegates  alone  dissenting.'  It  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  that  body  did  not  approve  of  it  or  recommend  it  to  the  king,  while  the  colonial  assem- 
blies were  dissatisfied  with  it.  "  The  assemblies  did  not  adopt  it,"  says  Franklin,  "  aa  they 
all  thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have  too 
much  of  the  democratic."  The  Board  of  Trade  had  already  proposed  a  plan  of  their  own 
— a  grand  assembly  of  colonial  governors  and  certain  select  members  of  their  several  coun- 
cils, with  power  to  draw  on  the  British  treasury,  the  sums  thus  drawn  to  be  reimbursed  by 
taxes  imposed  on  the  colonies  by  the  British  Parliament.  This  did  not  suit  the  colonists  at 
all,  and  Massachusetts  specially  instructed  her  agent  in  England  "  to  oppose  every  thing  that 
shal!  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  for  any  public  uses  or  serv- 

'  Tbe  following  are  the  names  of  (ho  commissioners  from  the  several  stales  : 

Ntw  Ycrk. — James  Delancy,  Joseph  Murray,  William  Johnson,  John  Chamhers,  Wiiliani  Smith. 

Maiiachuielta. — Samuel  Welles,  John  Chaiidler,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Oliver  Partriifge,  John  Worthington. 

AeiP  Hampikire. — Theodore  Atkinson,  RioharJ  Wibird,  Mesheck  Weare,  Henry  Sherburne. 

Cimmcticul. — William  Pitkin,  Roger  Wolcott,  Elisha  Williams. 

Rhode  Island. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Martin  Howard. 

PmmylvaKia. — John  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Nonis. 

Maryland. — Benjamin  Tasker,*  Benjamin  Barnes.t 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Hutchinson  of  MassackiitttU,  Atkinson  of  Seuj  Hampikire,  Pilkin  of  Con- 
iKClicKl,  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Itland,  Smith  of  Nta  Tork,  Franklin  of  Pemuylvania,  and  Tasker  of  Maryland. 

'  The  plan  proposed  a  grand  council  of  forty-eight  members — seven  from  Virgmia,  scvon  from  Massa- 
chusetts, fix  from  Pennsylvania,  five  from  Connec^cut,  four  each  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  two 
Carolinas,  three  tiom  New  Jersey,  and  two  each  from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  nnmber  of 
forty-eight  was  lo  remain  fixed,  no  colony  to  have  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  two  members  ;  but  the  ap- 
portionment to  yary  within  those  limits,  with  Uie  rates  of  contribution.  This  council  was  to  have  the  general 
management  of  civil  and  military  affairs.  It  was  to  have  control  of  the  armies,  the  apportionment  of  men 
and  money,  and  to  enact  general  laws,  in  conformity  with  the  British  Constitution,  and  not  in  contravention 
of  statutes  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament,  It  was  to  have  for  its  head  a  president  general,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  to  possess  a  negative  or  veto  power  on  all  acts  of  Iha  council,  and  to  have,  wirti  the  adviae 
of  the  couuoil,  tbe  appointment  of  all  military  officers  and  the  entire  management  of  Indian  aflairs.  Civil 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  president. — Pitkin,  i.,  143.  It  is  re- 
markable  how  near  this  plan,  submitted  by  Franklin,  is  the  basis  of  oar  Federal  Constitution.  Coxe,  of  Nete 
Jersey,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  that  province,  proposed  a  similar  plan  in  his  "  Carolana"  in 
1722,  and  William  Penn,  seeing  the  advantage  of  union,  made  a  sirail|r  proposition  as  early  as  1700. — 
HiMreth,  li.,  444. 

•  Tld>  Duma  It  diffcrentlj  ipelied  bj  diffetenC  wrilara    PilUo,  in  bi>  te«  (rol.  I.  p.  US),  wrilM  it  TriBker,  and  In  tha  lim  af 
delagntei  in  hii  appendix  (429)  U  1>  Truher. 
t  waiiimft  in  hi>  Siaanan's  JfaniMi,  bait  H  Abraliiaii  intaai  of  Beii]8ioia.    I  have  foUowed  Pilkin. 
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Gu)y  FUHoliim  of  AwulmntB,         Mbeny  la  tho  RBToladoD.         G^nerKl  Schujler't  Haniloa,         ReCam  Co  New  Vork. 

ices  of  government."  This  waa  the  first  proposition  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
seat,  and  thus  early  we  find  Massachusetts  raising  her  voice  as  fearlessly  against  it  as  she 
did  twenty  years  afterward,  when  her  boldness  drew  down  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the 
British  government. 

Curing  the  B,evolution,  and  particularly  after  the  British  took  possession  of  New  York 
city,  Albany  was  the  focus  of  revolutionary  power  in  the  state.     There  the  Committee  of 
Safety  had  its  sittings  ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  hum- 
ing  of  Esopus  (Kingaton),  Jt  was  generally  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  and  civil 
officers  ia  the  Northern  Department.     There  the  captive  officers  of  Burgoyne's  invading 
army  were  hospitably  entertained  by  General  Schuyler  and  his  family  at  their  spacious  man- 
sion, thfc.1  "  half  a  mile  below  the  town,"     The  house  is  still 
standing,  at  the  head  of  Schuyler  Street,  a  little  west  of  South 
Pearl  Street,  upon  an  eminence  some  thirty  feet  high  in  front, 
and  completely  imbosomed  in  trees  and  shrubbery.      Within 
it  the  Baroness  Reidesel  was  entertained,  and  there  occurred 
those  events  mentioned  by  her  and  Chastellux,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter  {pages  91  and  93).     It  was 
the  scene,  also,  of  the  attempted  abduction  of  the  general  by 
the  Tory,  Waltemeyer,  when  he  robbed  the  patriot  of  his  plate 
m  1781,  mentioned  on  page  223,     There  La  Fayette,  Steu- 
ben, E.oehambeau,  and  other  foreign  officers  of  eminence  were 
entertained,  and  there  the  noblest  of  the  land,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished travelers  from  abroad,  were  frequent  guests  during 
the  life  of  the  owner  ;   and  its  doora  were  opened  as  freely  when 
the  voice  of  poverty  pleaded  for  assistance  as  when  the  great 
claimed  hospitality  and  courtesy. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  oa  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 

ScHuvLKBS  Mansio'*  September.     The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  the  day  was  fine, 

and  the  lately-deserted  streets  and  shops  were  thronged  with 

mingled  citizens  and  strangers  plunged  as  deeply  in  the  maze  of  business  as  if  no  forgetful- 

neas  of  the  leger  and  till  had  occurred  while  babbling  brooks  and  shady  groves  wooed  them  to 

Nature's  worship.     There  I  rested  a  few  days,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  valley 

"On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming!" 

'  This  view  is  from  Schuyler  Slreet,  The  edifice  is  of  brink,  having  a  closed  octagonal  porch  or  vesli- 
bnle  in  front.  It  was  built  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  while  hei  husband  waa  in  England  in  1760-1.  The  old  fam- 
ily nuosion,  large  and  highly  ornamented,  in  the  Dutch  stylo,  stood  nearly  upon  the  site  of  die  present  City 
Hall,  between  State  and  Washington  Streets.     It  was  takw  down  in  1800, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  The  sultry  summer  past,  September  com^ 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow,  declining  year ; 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace ; 
The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come, 
More  sober  than  the  biutom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  le<s  the  favorjta  of  the  »  rid 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensiie  minds 

N  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  bepf ember  I  left  New  York  on  my 
SECOND  TOUE  M\  chiet  destmation  was  W  jommg  after  a  visit  to 
a  few  noteworthy  places  m  New  Jersej  of  which  Mornstown  was 
the  first  I  was  m  Newark  just  m  time  to  be  too  late  for  the  morn- 
mg  tram  for  MomBto'\\n  Newark  is  boautitul  and  eligible  in  loca- 
tion and  a  thriving  citj  but  it  has  only  a  few  scraps  of  Revolu- 
_  tioftary  histor j    evclusii  ely  its  own  for  the  eiitertamment  of  an  in- 

~^  quirer      The  village  contameJ  about  one  thousand  mhabitanta  at 

that  time  Bntish  repubhcans  and  Hessians  were  alternately  b  Ueted  upon  the  people ; 
and,  being  on  the  line  of  travel  from  New  York  to  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  its  monotony  was 
often  broken  by  the  passage  of  troops.  Political  patties  were  nearly  balanced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  put  forth,  many  of  the  Loy- 
alists left  the  place  and  went  to  New  York,  among  whom  was  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Newark.  It  suffered  much  during  the  war  from  the  visitations  of  reg- 
ular troops  of  both  armies,  and  of  marauders.  When  Washington  fled  toward  the  Dela- 
ware, in  November,  1776,  his  army  (three  thousand  in  number)  enoamped  there  from  the 
22d  to  the  28th.  On  that  day  Cornwallis  entered  the  town  with  a  pursuing  force.  Both 
armies  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  Cornwallis  left  a  strong  guard  there,  which 
remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Foraging  parties  and  plunderers  kept  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  a  party 
of  fi  hu  d  d  f  he  enemy  went  from  New  York  to  Newark  on  the  ice,  burned  the  acad- 
emy a  d  ff  an  active  Whig  named  Hedden,  and  would  doubtless  have  laid  the  town  in 
ashe    had  h    1    ht  of  a  conflagration  at  Elizabethtown  (the  burning  of  the  Presbyterian 

Chu  h  by  an  he  party,  unknown  to  the  first)  alarmed  them,  and  caused  tliem  to  hasten 
back  N  w  Y  k  No  other  events  of  much  general  importance  occurred  there  during 
the  I    B    m     o  have  been  as  famous  in  early  times  as  now  for  its  cider.     Governor 

Carteret  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietors  in  1G82,  "At  Newark  are  made  great  quanti- 
ties of  cider,  exceeding  any  we  can  have  from  New  England,  Rhode  Island,  or  Long  Island." 
I  left  Newark  for  Morristown  at  two  o'clock,  by  rail-road,  through  a  beautifully-diversi- 
fied region.  The  road  passes  above  the  upper  verge  of  the  sandy  plains,  through  a  verj- 
hilly  country,  and  makes  some  broad  curves  in  its  way  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  a  dis- 
tance, by  the  track,  of  about  twenty-two  miles.     Springfield  on  the  left  and  the  Short  Hills 

'  In  that  building  the  collegiate  sohool,  now  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  seated  at  Princeton,  was  held, 
while  under  the  charge  of  the  Kev.  Aaron  Burr,  the  &ther  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  United  Slatosof 
that  name.  This  school  was  instituted  at  Eliz^cthtown  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1746.  He  died  the 
following  year,  and  the  students  were  sent  to  Newark,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  thus 
heoame  the  second  president  of  the  institution.  It  conCmued  at  Newark  eight  years,  and  was  then  removed 
to  Princeton. 
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<m  the  right,  places  of  note  in  our  revolutionary  history,  were  pointed  out  as  we  sped  rapidly- 
by,  and,  before  memory  coulil  fairly  summon  the  events  which  made  them  famous,  we  were 
at  the  station  at  Morristown,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village  green.  The  town 
h  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table  land,  with  steep  slopes  on  two  sides.  On  the  west  is  a 
high  ridge  called  Kimble's  Mountain,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  town,  its  sum- 
mit commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  considerably  resorted 
to  during  the  summer.  It  was  upon  the  southern  slope  of  this  mountain  that  the  American 
array,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  was  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
1779-80  ;  and  upon  the  same  ridge  (which  terminates  abruptly  at  the  village),  half  a  mile 
from  the  green,  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Nonsense.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  ascended 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vogt,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  village  papers.  The  embank- 
ments and  ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  block-houses  of  Fort  Nonsense,  are  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  form  of  the  embryo  fortification  may  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  trees.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  was  intended  merely  to 
counteract  the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness.  The  American  army  was  comfortably  hutted, 
and  too  remote  and  secure  from  the  enemy  to  make  camp  duty  at  all  active.  Washington 
foresaw  the  evil  tendency  of  idleness,  and  discreetly  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  There  was  no  intention  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  winter 
encampment  broke  up  in  the  spring  the  work  was,  of  course,  abandoned. 

From  the  mountain  we  saw  one  of  those  gorgeous  September  sunsets  so  often  seen  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  so  beautifully  described  by  Wilcox  : 

"  The  sky,  without  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
Throughout  the  west  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
So  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  upon  the  eye, 
Not  dazzling,  but  dilating,  with  calm  force, 
Its  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye  ; 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  meUow  peaoh 
Paints  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  moGt  lovely  region,  shines, 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening  star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades, 
Till  changed  into  the  aanre  of  mid-heaven." 

As  the  warm  glow  in  the  west  faded,  the  eastern  sky  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  that  came  up  over  the  hills,  and  under  it  we  made  our  way  along  the  sinuous  mount- 
ain path  down  to  the  village.  I  spent  the  evening  with  the  Honorable  Gabriel  Ford,  who 
owns  the  fine  mansion  which  was  occupied  by  Washington  as  his  head-quarters  during  the 
winter  encampment  there  in  1779—80.  It  belonged  to  Judge  Ford's  mother,  then  a  widow, 
himself  being  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old.  His  well-stored  mind  is  still  active,  notwith- 
standing he  is  eighty-four  years  old,  and  he  clearly  remembers  even  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents of  that  encampment  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  entertained  me  until  a 
iate  hour  with  anecdotes  and  facts  of  interest,  and  then  kindly  invited  me  to  pass  the  night 
under  his  hospitable  roof,  remarking,  "  You  shall  sleep  in  the  room  which  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  occupied."  That  certainly  was  the  proffer  of  a  rare  privilege,  and  I 
tarried  till  morning.  Before  making  further  notes  of  a  personal  character,  let  us  look  at 
the  history. 

Morristown  was  twice  the  place  of  a  winter  encampment  of  the  division  of  the  American 
army  under  the  personal  command  of  Washington.  The  first  time  was  in  1777,  after  his 
brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton,  and  the  battle  of  Princeton.  When  the  fortieth  and 
fifty-fifth  British  regiments,  which  Washington  encountered  in  that  battle,  fled,  he, pursued 
them  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  he  had  the  bridge  taken  up,  and,  turning  short  to  the  left, 
crossed  the  Millstone  River  twice,  and  arrived  at  Pluckemin  the  same  evening.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  march  to  New  Brunswick,  to  capture  British  stores  deposited  there ; 
but  his  troops  were  so  exhausted,  not  having  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  Comwallis  was 
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BO  near,  that  he  abandoned  the  design  and  advanced  to  Morrietown,  where  he  went  into  win- 
ter quarters.  He  had  achieved  much,  far  more  than  the  most  sanguine  patriot  hoped  for. 
At  the  very  moment  when  his  army  appeared  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  retreating 
from  town  to  town,  he  struck  a  blow  so  full  of  strength  that  it-  paralyzed  the  enemy, 
broke  up  the  British  line  of  cantonments  upon  the  Delaware,  and  made  Cornwallis  turn  his 
eyes  back  wistfully  to  more  secure  quarters  at  New  York,  under  the  wing  of  General  Howe, 
the  British  commander-in-chief  Nor  did  Washington  sit  down  quietly  at  Morristown.  He 
had  estabhahed  cantonments  at  various  points  from  Princeton  on  the  right,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Genera!  Putnam,  to  the  Hudson  Highlands  on  th«  left,  at  which  post  General  Heath 
was  still  in  command,  having  been  left  there  when  the  American  army  fled  from  Fort  Lee, 
on  the  Hudson,  to  the  Delaware,  the  previous  autumn.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  hills  and 
a  fertile  country  teeming  with  abundance,  but  he  did  not  trust  to  the  strong  barriers  of  na- 
ture for  his  protection.  Weak  and  poorly  clad  as  was  his  army,  he  sent  out  detachments 
to  harass  the  British,  and  with  such  spirit  were  those  expeditions  conducted,  that,  on  or  be- 
fore the  Isl  of  March,  not  a  British  or  Hessian  soldier  remained  in  the  Jerseys,  except  at 
New  Brunswick  and  Amhoy,  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  splendid  triumph,  and 
greatlyinspirited  the  friends  of  the  republican  cause.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people  seemed 
to  revive,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  thinned  battalions  of  the  army  would  be  speedily  re- 
plenished. New  courage  was  infused  into  the  Continental  Congress,  the  members  of  which, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  approach  of  the  British  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  national  metropolis, 
had  fled  to  Baltimore,  and  held  their  sittings  there. 

The  American  army  was  encamped  in  log  huts  at  Morristown,  and  Washington's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  old  Freeman  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  village 
green.  In  the  Morris  Hotel,  a  building  then  used  as  a  commissary's  store-house,  the  chief 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries,^  of  Free-masonry,  in  a  room  over  the  bar,  which  was  re- 
served  for  a  ball-room  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  There  he  received 
most  of  the  degrees  of  the  Order,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  the  institution  lasted  until 
his  death. 

Some  writers  assert  that,  toward  the  close  of  January,  the  small-pox  broke  out  vio- 
lently in  the  American  camp,  and  that  Washington  resorted  to  a  general  inoculation 
of  the  army  to  stay  its  fatal  progress.  As  Dr,  Thacher,  who  performed  this  service  in  the 
camp  in  the  Highlands,  opposite  West  Point,  at  a  later  period,  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance in  his  Journal,  and  as  coteraporary  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject,  it  was  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  such  an  event  did  not  occur  at  Morristown,  But  Dr,  Eneas  Munson, 
one  of  Dr.  Thacher's  assistants,  and  still  living  in  New  Haven,  has  settled  the  question.  I 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject,  inquiring  also  whether  vaccination  was  ever  substituted  for 
inoculation  during  the  Eevolution.  It  was  during  the  preceding  year  that  Jenner,  a  young 
English  surgeon,  had  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.^  It  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Washington,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army  had  sufiered  ter- 
ribly from  the  disease  in  Canada  during  the  spring  of  1776,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
ofiicers  of  the  Continental  array  (General  Thomas)  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  loathsome  mal- 
ady. Dr.  Munson  kindly  answered  my  letter,  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  1st,  1849  : 
"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  can  say  that  vaccination  was  not  practiced 


'  Edward  Jenner,  who  was  born  in  1749,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  subject  of  vaccination  at  about 
tbe  beginning  of  1776,  by  the  circumstance  of  finding  that  those  who  had  been  affected  by  the  cow-poi,  or 
kine-pax,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  bad  become  incapable  of  receiving  the  variolous  infection.  Inoculation, 
or  tbe  insertion  of  the  virus  of  the  common  small-pox,  had  long  been  practiced.  It  was  inlrodnced  into 
general  notice  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  1721,  whose  son  was  inooulitted  at  Constimtinople,  and 
whose  daughter  was  the  first  to  undergo  the  operation  in  England.  It  was  reserved  for  Jenner  to  discover 
tbe  efficacy  and  introduce  the  practice  of  yaccinadon,  or  the  inlroduelion  of  tbe  virus  of  the  cow-pox,  more 
than  fifty  years  afterward.  It  was  first  introduced  into  the  British  capital  in  1796,  but  met  with  great  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty.  The  triumph  of  Jenner  was  finally  complete,  and  bia  fame  is  world 
wide.  Oxford  presented  him  with  a  diploma,  the  Eoyol  Society  sdmitted  htm  as  a  member,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  voted  bim  8100,000. 
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generally,  nor  at  all,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  American  army  of  the  Revolution.  At  Mor- 
riatown  there  was  a  partial  inoculation,  but  it  was  not  general  there.  At  the  Highlands, 
opposite  West  Point,  it  (inoculation)  was  general,  and  I  asaiated  in  it  professionally.'  Vac- 
cination was  practiced  by  my  ^father  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution."* 
This  is  unquestionahle  authority. 

When  the  British  entered  Xew  Jersey,  the  proclamation  of  the  brothers  Howe,  offering 
a  free  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  full  and  ample  protection 
of  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
was  freely  circulated.'  This  procljiination  was  received  by  the  people  while  the  American 
array  was  flying  before  the  Britons,  and  general  despondency  was  crushing  every  hope  for 
the  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  Its  effect  was,  therefore,  powerful  and  instantaneous,  and 
hundreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Americans,  timid  and  hopeless,  accepted  the  pro- 
tection upon  the  prescribed  terms.  They  generally  remained  in  their  houses  while  the  bel- 
ligerent armies  were  in  motion.  But  they  soon  found  their  hopes  cruelly  disappointed,  and 
those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors  became  their  worst  oppressors.  The  Hessians, 
in  particular,  being  entirely  mercenary,  and  influenced  by  no  feelinp  of  sympathy,  plundered, 
burned,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  without  discriminating  between 
friend  and  foe.  The  people  of  all  parties  were  insulted  and  abused  in  their  own  houses, 
theit  dwellings  were  rifled,  their  women  were  oftentimes  ravished  by  the  brutal  soldiers,  and 
neither  smiling  infancy  nor  decrepit  age  possessed  immunity  from  their  outrages.  The  Brit- 
ish soldiery  sometimes  participated  in  these  crimes,  and  upon  the  British  govenmient  prop- 
erly rested  the  guilt,  for  the  Hessians  were  its  hired  fighting  machines,  hired  contrary  to 
the  solemn  protests  and  earnest  negative  pleadings  of  the  best  friends  of  England  in  its  na- 
tional legislature.  But  these  enormities  proved  favorable  to  the  republican  cause.  Those 
who  had  received  paper  protections  t^arded  Sir  William  Howe  as  a  perjured  tool  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  loyalty  of  vast  numbers  of  the  disaffected  and  lukewarm,  that  burned  so  brightly 
when  recording  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  their  sad  hearts, 
touched  by  the  persuasions  of  self-interest,  felt  a  glow  of  interested  patriotism,  Washington 
Junusryas,    ^°°^  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  com-' 

iTrt.  manding  all  persons  who  had  received  protections  from  the  British  commissioners 
to  repair  to  head-quarters,  or  to  some  general  officer  of  the  army,  to  deliver  up  such  protec- 
tions, and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  It  nevertheless  granted  full  lib- 
erty to  all  such  as  preferred  "  the  interests  and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  Ibrthwith  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  families  within 
the  enemy's  lines."  The  reasonable  time  of  thirty  days  was  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  comply 
with  these  requisitions,  after  which  those  who  remained,  and  refused  to  give  up  their  protec- 
tions, were  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  adherents  to  the  king  and  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

'  In  his  MUitary  Journal,  p.  250,  Dr.  Thacher,  allmling  to  Che  inecalation  in  the  Highlands,  says,  "  All 

the  Boldiere,  witb  the  women  and  children,  who  have  not  had  the  small-pox,  are  now  under  inoculation 

Of  five  hundred  who  have  been  inoculated  here,  four  only  have  died,"  He  mentions  a  fact  of  interest  oon- 
racted  with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients.  It  was  then  customary  to  prepare  the  system  for  inoo- 
ulattoD,  by  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap.  An  extract  of  InUlemut,  made  by  boiling  down  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree,  veaa  aubstituled,  and  found  to  be  more  efficacious  and  less  dangerous  than  the  mineral  drug.  Dr. 
Thacher  considered  ic  "  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  materia  medica." 

'  Dr.  Munson's  father  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  was  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Medica! 
Society  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1763,  and,  having 
been  a  tutor,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  array  on  Long  Island  in  1775.  He  died  at  New  Haven  in  1826, 
aged  nearly  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  pradicitig  physician  seventy  years.  Being  a  man  of  piety,  he 
often  administered  medicine  to  the  niind,  by  kneeling  at  (he  bed-side  of  his  patients  and  commending  them 
lo  God  in  prayer. 

"  General  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  his  brother 
Bichard,  Earl  Howe,  the  admiral  of  Ihe  fleet  on  our  coast,  were  appointed  by  Parliament  coromissioners  lo. 
aegotiate  for  peace  with  the  American  Congress,  or  to  prosecute  the  war,  as  events  might  determine.  They 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  royal  governors,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  offering  pardon  and  pro- 
tection.    This  oonunission  will  bo  considered  hereafter. 
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Notwithstanding  Washington  had  been  vested  by  Congrees  with  the  power    DeecmherSi, 
of  a.  military  dictator,  and  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  proclamation  were  not  i'"^ 

questioned,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  regarded  it  aa  an  infringement  upon  state  rights, 
that  political  stumbling-block  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  menibera  of  the 
Continental  Congress  censured  the  commander-in-chief  The  former  claimed  that  each  state 
possessed  the  exclusive  power  of  requiring  sach  an  oath,  and  the  latter  deemed  the  oath  ab- 
surd when  the  states  were  not  legally  confederated,  and  such  a  thing  as  "  United  States" 
did  not  exist.  But  Washington,  conscious  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  his  course,  did 
not  heed  these  foolish  murmurs.  His  plan  worked  admirably,  and  hundreds  flocked  to  the 
proper  officers  to  give  up  their  British  protections.  The  state  was  purged  of  the  most  in- 
imical Tories,  and  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  so  rapidly  filled  by  volunteers  and  new  re- 
cruits, that,  when  the  campaign  opened  in  June,  his  force,  which  numbered  about  eight  thou- 
sand men  when  he  left  his  head-quarters  at  Morristown,  toward  the  close  of  May,  for  Mid- 
dlebrook  (a  strong  position,  twelve  miles  from  the  British  camp  at  New  Brunswick),  had 
swelled  to  fourteen  thousand.  He  had  previously  written  to  the  republican  governors  of 
the  several  states,  urging  them  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  co-operative  measures,  by  rais- 
ing recruits  and  filling  up  the  broken  regiments.  He  also  wrote  stirring  appeals  to  Con- 
gress, but  that  body,  acting  under  powers  undefined,  and  swayed  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
several  states  represented  therein,  was  tardy  and  inefficient  in  its  action.  He  was  obliged, 
in  his  public  declarations  to  magnify  the  strength  of  his  army,  in  order  to  encourage  the  de- 
sponding people  and  awe  the  enemy  ;  and  this  justifiable  deception  made  his  appeals  less  ef- 
fective, for  the  necessity  did  not  seem  so  great  as  represented.  These  were  trying  circum- 
stances for  the  comminder  m  chief,  but  his  stout  heart  did  not  despond,  and  his  hopeful  spirit 
saw  brighter  prospects  in  the  future. 


Momstown  was  again  the  head  quarters  ot  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1779—80. 
The  campaigns  for  the  seison  had  been  Iruitless  of  very  favoiable  results  to  either  party. 
The  w  ar  had  been  earned  on  chieflj  at  tho  extreme  south  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
city  at  the  north  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  feir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  William  Hone  m  the  chief  command  sailed  from  New  York  for  Charleston,  and  the 
main  body  ot  the  American  army  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Morriatown.     They  re- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  forks  of  the  road,  directly  in  front  ot  ihe  mansion.  The  house  is  of  brick,  cov- 
ered with  planks,  Mid  painted  white-     The  rooms  are  targe  and  well  finished,  and  it  was  a  fine  mansion 
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mained  in  tents  until  the  14th  of  Fehcuary,  when  log  huts  were  completed  for  their  use. 
Strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  West  Point  and  other  posts  near  the  Hudson,  and 
the  American  cavalry  were  cantoned  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut.  Washington  as 
we  have  noted,  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  Colon  IJ  b  F  d 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  Morris  county  militia  during  Washington's  a  h  gh 
New  Jersey.  It  is  situated  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  viliag  g  q  n  h 
Newark  and  Morristown  turnpike.  The  general  and  his  suite  occupied  th  h  f  h 
large  building,  except  two  rooms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  passage,  \  1  1  u 
served  for  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  family.  The  lower  Iront  room,  on  the  left  of  th  d  wa  h 
dining-room,  and  the  apartment  immediately  over  it  was  his  sleeping-room  while  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  at  head^quarters.  He  had  two  log  additions  made  to  the  house,  one  for  a  kitchen, 
on  the  east  end,  anil  the  other,  on  the  west  end,  was  used  as  the  ofRces  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Tilghm$.n.  In  the  meadow,  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  dwelling,  about  fifty  log 
huts  were  erected  ibr  the  accommodation  of  the  life-guard,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  under  General  William  Colfas.  In  that  meadow  Count  Pulaski  exercised 
his  legion  of  cavahy,  and  his  dexterous  movements  were  the  wonder  and  emulation  of  the 
officers,  many  of  ifhom  were  considerably  injured  in  attempts  to  imitate  his  feats.' 

The  main  bodylof  the  army,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope 
of  Kimble's  Mountain,  beginning  about  two  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  extending  several 
miles  westward.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  be  called  into  service  instantly,  if  necessary. 
During  the  winter  many  false  alarms  occurred,  which  set  the  whole  camp  in  motion.  Sen- 
tinels were  placed  at  intervals  between  the  camp  and  head-quarters,  and  pickets  were  planted 
at  distant  points  toward  the  K.aritan  and  the  Hudson,  with  intervening  sentinels.  Some- 
times an  alarm  would  begin  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a  remote  point.  This  would  he  an- 
swered by  discharges  along  the  whole  line  of  sentinels  to  the  head-quarters  and  to  the  camp. 
The  life-guard  would  immediately  rush  to  the  house  of  the  general,  barricade  the  doors,  and 
throw  up  the  windows.  Five  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  cocked  and  brought  to  a  charge, 
were  generally  placed  at  each  window,  and  there  they  would  remain  until  the  troops  from 
the  camp  marched  to  head-quarters,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  ascertained.  It  was 
frequently  the  case  that  the  attempts  of  some  young  suitor,  who  had  been  sparking  until  a 
late  hour,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  sentinel  without  giving  the  countersign,  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket,  and  the  commotion  in  the  camp.  These  occasions  were  very  annoying 
to  the  ladies  of  the  household,  for  both  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Ford  were  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed,  sometimes  for  hours,  with  their  rooms  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  keen  winter  air  from 
the  open  windows  piercing  through  their  drawn  curtains. 

The  winter  of  1780  was  one  of  uncommon  severity,  and  the  troops  suffered  dreadfully 
from  a  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter.'     The  snow  feU  in  great  quantities,  and  the 


'  It  ia  related  that,  among  other  feats,  that  daring  horseman  would  sometimes,  while  his  steed  was  under 
full  gallop,  dischai^e  his  pistol,  throw  it  in  the  air,  catch  it  by  the  biirrel,  and  then  hurl  it  in  front  as  if  at 
an  enemy.  Without  checking  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  would  ta-ke  one  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and,  bend- 
ing over  toward  the  ground,  recover  his  pistol,  and  wheel  into  line  with  ns  much  precision  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  management  of  the  aninial. 

•  Dr. Tbitoher,  in  his  "Military  Journal,"  p.  181,  says,  "  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  aoldiers  can  scarcely 
be  described ;  while  on  doty  they  are  unavoidahly  exposed  lo  all  the  inclemency  of  storms  and  severe  cold  ; 
at  night  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man  \  they  are  badly 
olad,  and  some  are  destitute  of  shoes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chimney  outside,  and  an  opening 
at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire  withm.  The  snow  is  now  [January  6th,  1780]  from 
tour  to  six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent  our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions.  For 
the  last  ten  days  we  have  received  but  two  pounds  of  meat  a  man,  and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eight 
days  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence  is,  the  soldiers  are  so 
enfeebled  from  hunger  and  cold  aa  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  their  military  duty,  or  labor  in  construct- 
ing their  huts.  It  is  well  known  that  General  Washington  experiences  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  suf- 
fering of  his  army,  and  is  sensible  that  they,  in  general,  conduct  with  heroic  patience  and  fortitude."  In 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  "  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army  put  to  the 
severest  trial.     Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  sii  days  together  without  bread,  at  other  times  as  many  with- 
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ha  n  I     f     an  p    tation  for  provisions  being  closed,  Washingtoii  found  it  necesBary  to  lery 
n     b  t  p  n  th    inhabitants  in  neighboring  towns.      He  applied  to  the  magiBtratea  for 

a  d  app  h  d  ng  le  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  the  people  cheerfully  com- 
pl  d  w  th  1  qu  tions,  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army  were  supplied.  The  chief 
asg  tly  a  nj  d  by  complaints  of  frequent  thefts  committed  by  his  soldiers  ;  but  such  wm 
the  lorce  ot  the  hrst  law  of  nature — self-preseTvation— -when  the  commissariat  was  empty, 
that  the  severest  punishments  did  not  deter  them  from  stealing  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Repeated  warnings  were  given  to  the  army,  in  general  orders  and  otherwise,  against  the 
marauding  practice,  yet  many  suffered  the  inflictions  of  the  lash,  and  in  some  cases  of  rob- 
bery the  death  penalty  was  incurred.' 

In  January,  Major-general  Lord  Sterling,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  sleighs, 
set  ofi'  at  night  on  a  secret  expedition,  ostensibly  to  procure  provisions,  but  really  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  their  quarters  on  Staten  Island.     They  passed  over  on  the  ice  from  EUza- 
betbtown  about  midnight.     It  was  a  starry  night,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold. 
The  enemy  had  notice  of  their  approach,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated. 
They  captured  some  blankets  and  stores,  and  then  returned  to  camp  about  daylight.      The 
enow  was  three  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  and  so  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  five  hundred  of 
the  party  were  more  or  less  frozen.'     A  retaliating  movement  was  made  soon  aft-    jgnmrr?! 
erward  by  the  enemy.     A  party  attacked  the  American  picket  guard,  and  carried        ^'^^■ 
off  a  major  and  forty  men.      Two  or  three  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  were  all  that  varied 
the  monotonous  round  of  duties  until  the  arrival  at  head-quarters  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Luzerne,  the  minister  from  the  French  government.     He  succeeded  M.  Gerard,  the      " 
first  minister  sent  to  the  insurgent  colonies  from  France,  and  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the 
September  previous.      He  was  an  accomplished  and  highly  honorable  gentleman,  and  was 
received  with  much  regard  hy  the  commander-in-chief.      Don  Juan  de  Miralies,  a  distin- 
guished Spaniard,  accompanied  him ;  4nd  during  their  visits  the  military  education  which 
Baron  Steuben,  the  celebrated  tactician,  had  imparted  to  the  army  was  several  times  dis- 
played in  reviews  and  difficult  evolutions.     Luzerne  remained  some  time  at  head-quarters, 
and  a  ball,  which  was  attended  by  Washington  and  his  lady,  all  his  officers,  Governor  Liv- 
ingston and  his  lady,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  was  given  in  hia  honor,  at  the 
Morris  Hotel.     Miralies,  in  the  mean  while,  was  seized,  at  head-quarters,  with  a  pulmonic 
fever,  and  died  on  the  28th.     The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  were  conducted  by  a 
Spanish  Catholic  priest,  and  the  body  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  common  burying- 
ground  near  the  church  in  Morristown."     A  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  near  the  grave,  to 

out  meat,  and  once  or  tw[ce  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  either Al  one  lime  the  soldiers 

eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Buckwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com  composed  the  meal 
which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic  patience  ;  hut  sufierings  like  these, 
accompanied  by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c.,  will  prodaee  frequent  desertions  in  all  armies;  and  90 
it  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  single  mutiny." 

'  Dr.  Thaoher  says  (Military  Journal,  p.  182)  that  whipping  with  knotted  cords,  which  often  out  through 
the  flesh  at  every  blow,  applied  to  the  bare  back,  was  the  most  common  punishment.  The  drummers  and 
lifers  were  made  the  executioners,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  drum  major  to  see  that  the  chastisement  wax 
well  performed.  The  soldiers  adopted  a  method  which  they  said  somewhat  mitigated  the  anguish  of  the 
lash.  They  put  a  leaden  bullet  between  their  teeth,  and  hit  on  it  while  the  punishment  was  in  progress. 
They  would  thus  often  receive  fifty  lashes  without  uttering  a  groan  or  hardly  wincing. 

"  So  intense  was  the  cold  that  winter  that  New  York  Bay  was  thickly  frozen  over,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops,  with  heavy  cannons,  were  transported  on  the  ice,  from  New  York  city  to  Staten  Island,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles. 

'  Dr.  Thaeher  has  left  a  record  of  the  burial.  "The  deceased,"  he  says  (page  188),  "had  been  about 
one  year  a  resident  with  oar  Congress,  from  the  Spanish  court.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  rich  stale,  and 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  is  customary  in  Europe.  The  coffin  was  roost  splendid  and  stately,  lined  Ihrcnigh- 
oat  with  fine  cambric,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  black  velvet,  ornamented  in  a  superb  manner. 
The  lop  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  to  display  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  the  body  was  decorated. 
It  was  in  a  splendid  full  dress,  consisting  of  a  scarlet  suit  embroidered  with  rich  gold  lace,  a  three-cornered 
gold-laced  hat,  and  a  genteel  ooed  wig,  white  silk  stockings,  large  diamond  shoe  and  knee  buckles;  a  pro- 
fusion of  diamond  rings  decorated  the  fingers,  and  from  a  superb  gold  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  several 
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prevent  its  desecration  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  until  the  body  could  be  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Morristown  was  the  scene  of  the  only  serious  and  decided  mutiny  in  the  American  army 
during  the  Revolution.  It  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January,  1781.  The  whole  movement, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  intiD  account,  should  not  he  execrated  as  a  military  re- 
bellion, for,  if  ever  there  was  just  cause  for  men  to  lift  up  their  strength  against  authority, 
those  mutineers  possessed  it.  They  had  suffered  every  privation  during  a  long,  and,  in  many 
respects,  disastrous  campaign,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  in  the  gloomy  future.  Their 
small  stipend  of  money  was  paid  irregularly,  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  generally  in  Conti- 
nental bills,  which  were  every  day  becoming  more  valueless.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congress  had  as  Irequently  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  illiberal  interpretations  which  the  offi- 
cers gave  to  the  expressed  terms  of  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  produced  great  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  was  stipulated  in  those  terms  that  they  (the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who 
revolted)  should  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  The  soldiers  interpreted  these 
words  to  mean  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  sooner, 
if  the  war  should  terminate.  This  was  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  but  the  offi- 
cers read  it  otherwise,  and  claimed  their  service  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however 
long  that  time  might  he.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  officers  led  to  open  rebellion. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  old  camp-ground  near  Morristown.  The  three  years'  enlistment  had  expired 
with  most  of  them.  A  bounty  of  three  half  joes  (about  twenty-five  dollars)  had  been  offered 
to  new  recruits,  while  the  pay  of  these  veterans  of  three  years'  service  was  not  increased. 
There  was  still  due  them  their  pay  for  twelve  months,  and  nakedness  and  famine  were  their 
daily  companions.  The  officers  had  murmured  somewhat,  and  the  soldiers,  hearing  the 
whisperings  of  complaint,  took  courage  and  spoke  olit  boldly.  They  appointed  a  sergeant 
major  their  commander,  styling  him  major  general ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
January,  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  whole  line,  except  a  part  of  three  regiments, 
paraded  under  arms  without  officers,  marched  to  the  magazines,  supplied  themselves  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and,  seizing  six  field  pieces,  took  horses  from  General  Wayne's 
stables  to  transport  them.  The  officers  of  the  line  collected  those  who  had  not  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order,  but  some  of  the  revolters  fired,  killing  a  Captain 
Billings  and  wounding  several  others.  The  mutineers  then  ordered  the  minority  to  come  over 
to  their  side  immediately,  or  suffer  destruction  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  command  was  obeyed. 

General  Wayne  was  in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
them.  He  exerted  all'  his  influence,  by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  duty 
until  their  grievances  should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  Usten  to  his  remonstrances,  and, 
on  his  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "  We  respect 
and  love  you  ;  often  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are  no  longer  under  your 
command  ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ;  it  you  fire  your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enforce 
your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly  to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriot- 
ism ;  they  pointed  to  the  impositions  of  Congress,  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  their 
conduct  would  give  to  the  enemy ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated 
forma.     They  avowed  their  willingness  lu  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  dear  to 

rich  seals  were  suspended.  His  excellency,  General  Washington,  with  several  other  general  officers  and  mein- 
bera  of  Congress,  attended  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  walked  as  chief  mourners.  The  othsr  officers  of  the 
army,  and  numerous  respeolable  eitiEens,  formed  a  splendid  procession,  extending  about  a  mile.  The  pall- 
bearers were  six  field  officers,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  officers  of  artillery,  in  full 
nnifoim.  Minute  guns  were  flred  during  the  procession,  which  greatly  increased  the  soiemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion." Dr.  Thacher  adds,  "  This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune,  and 
has  left  to  his  three  daughters,  in  Spain,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (half  a  million  of  dollars) 
each.  Here  we  behold  the  end  of  all  earthly  riches,  pomp,  and  dignity.  The  ashes  of  Bon  Miralles  mingle 
mth  the  remains  of  those  who  are  clothed  in  huplble  shnmds,  and  whose  career  in  life  nas  marked  by  sor- 
did poverty  and  wretchedness  " 
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their  hearts,  if  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  their  comfort,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tiori  to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand  from  Congress  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances. Finding  threats  and  persuasion  useless,  Wayne  resolved  upon  a  line  of  policy  that 
proved  effective.  He  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and.  with  Colonels  Stewart  and  But- 
ler, officerH  whom  they  greatly  respected,  marched  with  tliem  to  prevent  their  depredating 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  draw  from  their  leaders  a  statement  of  their  claims  and  wishes. 
They  reached  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  there  a  committee  of  sei^eajits  submitted  to  Wayne, 
in  writing,  the  following  demands :  First,  a  discharge  for  all  those,  without  exception,  who 
had  served  three  years  under  their  original  engagements,  and  not  received  the  increased  bounty 
and  re-enlisted  for  the  war.  Second,  an  immediate  payment  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  cloth- 
ing, both  to  those  who  should  be  discharged  and  those  who  should  be  retained.  Third,  the 
residue  of  their  bounty,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  recently  enlisted,  and  fu- 
ture substantial  pay  to  those  who  should  remain  in  the  service.  General  Wayne  was  not 
authorized  to  promise  a  full  acquiescence  in  their  demands,  and  further  negotiations  were 
referred  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Washington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  Januarys, 
same  day.  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hud-  '-'^^■ 
sou,  just  above  the  Highlands  ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Washington  called 
a  council  of  war.  and,  as  the  extent  of  the  disaffection  was  unknown,  it  was  determined  to 
have  one  thousand  men.  drafts  from  the  several  regiments  in  the  Highlands,  held  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  quell  the  rebellion,  if  called  upon.  The  council 
heartily  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  General  Wayne ;  and  Washington,  whose  pa- 
tience had  often  been  severely  tried  by  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress,  was  willing  to  have 
that  body  aroused  to  activity  by  circumstances  which  should  demand  immediate  and  undi- 
vided attention.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gain 
great  advantage  by  the  event.  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  sergeant,  and  a 
New  Jersey  Tory  named  Ogden,  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  written  offer  that,  oa  laying 
down  their  arms  and  marching  to  New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  currency,  in  hard  cash  ;  that  they  should  be 
well  clothed,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past  oflenses,  and  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  govemnjent ;  and  that  no  military  service  should  be  required  of  them,  unless 
voluntarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  requested  them  to  appoint  agents  to  treat  with  his  and  ad- 
just the  terms  of  a  treaty  ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  went  to  Staten 
Island  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Like 
his  masters  at  home,  he  entirely  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  of 
the  American  soldiers.  They  were  not  mercenary — not  soldiers  by  profession,  iighting  merely 
for  hire.  The  protection  oi'  their  homes,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  defense  of  holy 
principles,  which  their  general  intelligence  understood  and  appreciated,  formed  the  motive 
power  and  the  bond  of  union  of  the  American  army,  and  the  soldier's  money  stipend  was 
the  ieast  attractive  of  all  the  inducements  which  urged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Yet.  as  it 
was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his  existence,  the  want  of  it  afforded  a  just  pretext 
for  the  assumption  of  powers  delegated  to  a  few.  The  mutiny  was  a  democratic  move- 
ment ;  and,  while  the  patriot  felt  justified  in  using  his  weapons  to  redress  grievances,  he  still 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and  regarded  the  act  and  stain 
of  treason,  under  any  circumstances,  as  worse  than  the  infliction  of  death.  Clinton's  pro- 
posals were,  therefore,  rejected  with  disdain.  "  See,  comrades,"  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
"  he  takes  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army  can  furnish  but  one 
Arnold,  and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  the  em- 
issaries, who,  being  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  tho  hands  of  Wayne,'  were  tried 
and  executed  as  spies,  and  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  their  apprehension  was 

'  When  they  were  delivered  up,  the  insurgents  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  execuled  until  their  {«ra 
affairs  were  eomproniised,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  when  demanded. 
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tendered  to  the  mutirieera  who  seized  them.  They  sealed  the  .pledge  of  their  patriotism  hy 
nobly  refusing  it,  saying,  "  Necessity  wrung  from  us  the  act  of  demanding  juatiee  from  Con- 
gresH,  but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  bleeding  country  '." 

Congress  appointed  a  commissioner  to  confer  with  the  insurgent  troopa  at  Princeton.  The 
result  was,  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  for  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new  recruits  in  the  spring.  Thus 
"  terminated,"  as  Thacher  remarks,  "  a  most  unfortunate  transaction,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  had  the  just  complaints  of  the  army  received  proper  attention  in  due  season." 

The  wisdom  of  Washington's  precaution  in  having  a  thousand  men  ready  for  sudden 
marching  orders  was  soon  demonstrated.  About  the  middle  of  January  a  portion  of  the 
New  Jersey  line,  cantoned  at  Pompton,"  followed  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  muti- 
neers, and  revolted.  The  chief  resolved  not  t«  temporize  with  them,  and  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major-general  Kobert  Howe,  to  reduce  them  to  subordina- 
tion.  Howe  reached  their  encampment,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  four  days  through 
deep  snow,  on  the  27th  of  January.  His  troopa  were  well  armed.'and,  parading  them 
in  line,  he  ordered  the  insurgents  to  appear  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed,  within  five  min- 
utes. They  hesitated,  hut  a  second  order,  as  promptly  given,  made  them  obedient.  Three 
of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  spot.  Two  of  them  were 
shot,  and  their  executioners  were  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  guilty  associates. 
The  other  one,  less  guilty,  was  pardoned.  Their  punishment  was  qaick  and  terrible,  and 
never  were  men  more  humble  and  submissive  than  were  the  remainder  of  the  insurgents. 
General  Howe  then  addressed  them  eiTectively,  by  platoons,  and  ordered  their  officers,  whom 
the  mutineers  had  discarded,  to  resume  their  respective  commands.  The  hopes  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  been  again  excited,  but  the  emissary  whom  he  sent  to  the  revolted  troops,  hear- 
ing of  the  fate  of  the  others,  played  false  to  his  master,  by  going  directly  to  Howe  and  deliv- 
ering the  papers  into  his  hands.  Revolt,  that  followed  so  closely  upon  Arnold's  treason  a 
few  months  before,  was  thus  etTectually  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  have  said  that  I  spent  an  evening  at  Morristown  with  Judge  Ford,  the  proprietor  of 
the  head-quarters  of  Washington.  I  look  back  upon  the  conversation  of  that  evening  with 
much  pleasure,  for  the  venerable  octogenarian  entertained  me  until  a  late  hour  with  many 
pleasing  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  the  private  charac- 
ter of  the  commander-in-chief  As  an  example  of  Washington's  careful  attention  to  small 
matters,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that,  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  (Ford's)  mother,  he  made  an  inventory  of  all  articles  which  were  appropriated  to 
his  use  during-  the  winter.  When  he  withdrew  in  the  spring,  he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Ford 
whether  every  thing  had  been  returned  to  her.  "All  but  one  silver  table-spoon,"  she  an- 
swered. He  took  note  of  it,  and  not  long  afterward  she  received  from  him  a  spoon  bearing 
his  initials,  G.  W.  That  spoen  is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  family.  His  tender 
care  for  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  often  evinced.  On  the  occasions  when  the  alarms, 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  given,  he  always  went  to  her  room,  drew  the  curtains  close, 
and  soothed  her  by  assurances  of  safety.  And  when  her  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  was  brought 
home  from  the  Springfield  battle,  seriously  wounded,  his  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  in- 
quire after  the  suft'erer."     Washington's  moral  and  religious  feelings  were  never  blunted  by 

'  Poraplon  is  a  small  town  upon  a  ferlile  plain  on  the  Pompton  River,  in  Pequannoek  county, 
'  The  wounded  lad  recovered,  and  afterward  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  a  southern  city.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  Washington's  remembrance  of  persons  was  related  lo  me,  as  having  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  wounded  boy.  Many  years  afterward,  when  success  had  crowned  his  professional  indus- 
try with  wealth,  and.two  daughters  had  nearly  reached  womanhood,  he  was  returning  south  with  them  in 
his  carriage,  aiier  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Morristown,  and  stopped  at  Mount  Vernon  to  see  the  retired  chief. 
Reasonably  concluding  that  Washington  had  forgotten  the  boy  of  1780,  he  had  procured  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. When  he  drove  up  to  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  was  walking  upon  the  piazza.  He  went  to  the 
oarri^e,  and  as  the  servant  of  Mr.  Ford  threw  open  the  door,  and  he  stepped  out,  the  general  extended  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  recent  acquaintance,  "  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Ford  ?"  Eighteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Washington  had  seen  his  face,  and  the  boy  had  grown  to  mature  manhood. 
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tke  influences  of  the  camp.  While  at  Morristown,  he  observed  that  gambling  was  frequent 
among  the  otRcers  and  aoldiera.  This  growing  vice  he  attested  by  prohibition  and  threat* 
of  punishment  put  iorth  in  general  ordcrs._  It  is  related  that  he  called  upon  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Jone"  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  on  learning  that  the  commun- 
ion sen  ice  was  to  be  observed  in  his  church  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  inquired  whether 
communicants  of  another  denomination  were  permitted  to  join  with  them.  The  doctor  re- 
plied Most  certainly  ;  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian's  table,  general,  but  the  Lord's ;  and 
hence  we  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers,  of  whatever  name."  "  I  am  glad 
oi  It  said  the  general ;  "  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact, 
I  thought  I  would  i-scertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion. 
Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities."  Washing- 
ton was  at  the  communion  tablo  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

General  Schu}ler  was  with  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1780.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  a  house  (still  standing)  a  few  rods  eastward  of 
the  rail-way  station.  A  portion  of  his  family  was  with 
him  among  whom  was  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  charm- 
ing girl,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  was  Washington's  aid  and  military 
secretary,  was  smitten  with  her  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  evenings  were  usually  spent  with  her  at 
her  father's  quarters.  Mr.  Ford,  then  a  lad,  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  Hamilton,  and,  by  permission  of  the  chief,  the 
colonel  would  give  him  the  countersign,  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  play  at  the  Village  after  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 
the  night.  On  one  occasion  he  was  returning  home,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  passed  the  sentinel, 
■when  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Hamilton  m  a  reply  to 
the  soldier  s  demand  of  "  Who  comes  there  ?"  He  stepped  aside,  and  waited  for  the  colonel 
to  accompany  him  to  the  house.  Hamilton  came  up  to  the  point  of  the  presented  bayonet 
of  the  sentinel  to  give  the  countersign,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  it.  "  He  had  spent  the 
evening,"  said  Judge  Ford,  who  related  the  anecdote  to  me,  "  with  Miss  Schuyler,  and  thoughts 
of  her  undoubtedly  expelled  the  countersign  from  his  head."  The  soldier  lover  was  embar- 
rassed, and  the  sentinel,  who  knew  him  well,  was  stern  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Ham- 
ilton pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  tried  hard  to  summon  the  cabalistic  words  from 
their  hiding-place,  but,  like  the  faithful  sentinel,  they  were  immovable.  Just  then  he  rec- 
ognized young  Ford  in  the  gloom.  "  Ay,  Master  Ford,  is  that  you  ?"  he  said,  in  an  under- 
tone ;  and,  stepping  aside,  he  called  the  lad  to  him,  drew  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  and  whisper- 
ed, ■■  Give  me  the  countersign."  He  did  so,  and  Hamilton,  stepping  in  front  of  the  soldier, 
delivered  it.  The  sentinel,  seeing  the  movement,  and  believing  that  his  superior  was  test- 
ing his  fidelity,  kept  his  bayonet  unmoved.  "  I  have  given  you  the  countersign  ;  why  do 
you  not  shoulder  your  musket  ?"  asked  Hamilton.  "  Will  that  do,  colonel  ?"  asked  the 
soldier,  in  reply.  "  It  will  for  this  time,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  let  me  pass."  The  soldier  re- 
luctantly obeyed  the  illegal  command,  and  Hamilton  and  his  young  companion  reached  head- 
quarters without  further  difficulty.  Colonel  Hamilton  afierward  married  Miss  Schuyler, 
She  still  survives  him  (1849),  and  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years  is  the  attractive  center  of 
a  circle  of  devoted  friends  at  Washington  city,  her  present  place  of  residence. 

I  passed  the  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Judge  Ford,  and  in  the  room  which  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  had  occupied.  The  carpet  upon  the  floor,  dark  and  of  a  rich  pattern, 
ia  the  same  that  was  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  venerated  chief  nearly  seventy  years  ago ; 
and  in  an  apartment  below  were  a  looking-glass,  secretary,  and  book-case  that  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  of  the  house  at  that  time.'     The  room  fronts  south,  and,  the  sky  being 

'  I  intend  to  devote  a  cha.pteF  lo  the  consideration  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the  time 
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view  of  in  EcUpie  of  tlie  Moon.       Rea«;tiDne,       Fiaaacei  of  the  R«io)iitioiiar7  GDvernment.       Emlnioii  of  BLUb  of  Credit 

September  IS,    Perfectly  cleat,  I  had  a  fine  view,  from  the  window,  of  an  almost  total  eclipse 
iwa  of  the  moon,  which  occurred  at  about  midnight.     Aa  from  that  interesting-  ob- 

servatory I  watched  the  progreaa  of  the  obscuration,  and  then  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  the  aatellite,  it  appeared  to  me  a  most  significant  emblem  of  the  political  condition  of 
America,  and  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  at  the  time  when,  from  the  same  window,  Washing- 
ton, with  aniious  eye,  had  doubtless  gazed  upon  the  same  moon  in  its  silent  path-way  among 
the  stars.  It  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  For  many  months  the  bright  prospects 
of  the  patriots  were  passing  deeper  and  deeper  within  the  j>enumbra  of  British  power  and  op- 
pression, and,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  only  a  faint  curve  of  light  was  seen  upon  the  disk 
of  hope  ;  the  eclipse  was  almost  total.  FinaTtcial  embarrassment  was  the  chief  bane  of  the 
patriots,  and  the  expected  antidote  of  rebellion  for  the  Loyalists  and  the  king.  Let  us  here 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Eevolutionary  government. 

When  the  Continental  army  was  organized,  in  June,  1775,  and  other  methods  of  delense 
were  adopted  by  the  General  Congress,  the  necessity  for  providing  pecuniary  means  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses,  demanded  and  received  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
colonies,  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  commerciai  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  unwise  and  oppressive  policy  of  the  mother  country,  a  paper  medium  seemed 
to  be  their  only  resource.  It  was  a  blessing  at  the  beginning,  but  proved  a  curse  in  the  end. 
To  place  it  upon  a  footing  that  should  command  the  public  confidence,  and  to  secure  it  from 
depreciation,  was  important  and  difficult.  The  New  Yojk  Convention,  foreseeing  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure,  had  already  considered  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of  that  body  had 
reported  suggeslions  a  few  weeks  previously.  They  proposed  three  distinct  modes  of  issuing 
paper  money.  First,  that  each  colony  should  issue,  for  itself,  the  sum  which  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  it  by  Congress.  Second,  that  the  united  colonies  should  issue  the  whole  sum 
necessary,  and  each  colony  become  bound  to  sink  its  proportionable  part ;  and,  third,  that 
Congress  should  issue  the  whole  sum,  every  colony  he  bound  to  discharge  its  proportion,  and 
the  united  colonies  be  obliged  to  pay  that  part  which  any  colony  should  fail  to  dischaig;e. 
The  convention  preferred  the  last  mode,  as  affording  higher  security  to  those  who  should  re- 
ceive the  paper,  and,  of  consequence,  as  likely  to  obtain  more  ready,  general,  and  confidential 
circulation.  It  was  also  believed  that  it  would  be  an  additional  bond  of  union  to  the  asso- 
ciated colonies.' 

The  Continental  Congress  adopted,  substantially,  the  last  proposition,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  session  of  1776,  three  milhons  of  dollars  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  and  the  faith 
of  the  confederated  colonies  was  pledged  for  their  redemption.'     This  sum  was  appropriated 

of  the  Revolation,  and  shall  then  inlroduce  sketches  of  the  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  of  the  people.  Drawings 
of  the  articles  here  mentioned  will  appear  among  them.  Judge  Ford  expressed  bis  surprise  that  the  mir- 
ror was  not  demolished,  for  the  rown  in  which  it  hung  was  occupied,  al  one  time,  by  some  of  the  subalterns 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  were  eons  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  state — gentlemen  by  birth,  but 
rowdies  in  prBfltioe.  They  injured  the  room  very  much  by  their  nightly  carousals,  but  the  mirror  escaped 
Iheir  rough  treatment.  Since  my  visit,  Jadge  Ford  has  deceased,  at  the  age  of  eighty-ftve  years. 
'  Pitkin,  i,,  347,     Records  of  the  New  York  Convention. 

'  The  resolution  providing  for  the  first  emission  of  bitle  was  adopted  on  the  22d  of  Jane,  1775,  and  was 
ae  follows  :  "  Reiolved,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars  be  emitted  by  the 
Congress  in  bills  of  credit,  for  the  defense  of  America."  On  the  next  day  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
occasion  reported  and  offered  resolutions  {which  were  adopted)  as  follows  ;  "  Rriolved,  That  the  niunber  and 
denomination  of  the  bills  to  be  eniiHed  be  as  follows  : 

49,000  bills  of  8  dollars  each,  8392,000 

49,000        "        7  "  343,000 

49,000       "       6  "  294,000 

49,000       "       5  "  245,000 

49,000       "       4  ■'  196,000 

49,000       "       3  "  147,000 

49,000       "       2  "  98,000 

49,000       "       1  "  49,000 

11,800       "     20  "  236,000 
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Confineiiliil  Paper  Money. 


PhdI  Revere  *ud  eMempom;  Esfniren. 


araong  the  colonies  according  to  the  suppoaed  number  of  the  inhabitants  including  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  and  each  colony  was  to  pay  its  proportion,  in  four  equal  annual  payinentB  the 


first  by  the  last  of  November,  1779,  and  the  fourth  by  the  last  of  November,  1782.  The 
several  Colonial  Conventions  were  to  provide,  by  taxes,  for  sinking  their  proportion  of  the 
bills,  and  the  bills  themselves  were  to  be  received  in  payment  for  such  taxes.  Two  general 
treasurers  were  appointed,  and  it  was  recommended  to  each  colony  to  appoint  a  treasurer. 
The  amount  of  the  iirst  emission  was  two  millions  of  dollars, 

'■  Resolved,  That  ihe  form  of  the  bills  be  as  folW-a  : 

CONTINENTAL   CURRENCY, 

No. DoUari. 

This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  gold 

and  silver,  according  to  the  resotations  of  the  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  ihe  tench  day  of  May,  - 
A.D.  1775. 

"  Rtsolvtd,  Thta  Mr,  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Dnane,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr,  Wilson  be  a  com- 
mittee to  get  proper  plates  engraved,  to  provide  paper,  and  to  apree  with  printers  (o  print  the  above  bills."* 

'  The  paper  on  which  these  bills  were  printed  was  quite  thick,  and  the  enemy  called  it  "  the  pasltboard 
money  of  the  rebels."  The  vignettes  were  generally,  both  in  device  and  motto,  significant.  The  one  most 
prominent  in  tho  engraving  represents  a  beaver  in  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  cutting  down  a  tree  with  its 
teeth.  The  motto,  "  Peksevehahdo — by  Perseverance,"  said  to  tiie  colonists,  "  Persist,  and  you  will  be  auo- 
cessful."  I  will  notice  a  few  other  devices  and  mottoesof  bills  which  I  have  seen.  A  globe,  with  the  motto, 
in  Latin,  "The  Lord  eeions^  lei  me  baeth  sejoice."  A  candlestick  with  thirteen  branches  an^ 
burners,  denoting  the  number  of  states  ;  motto,  "  One  fisb,  ahd  io  xhe  sake  furfose,"  A  thom-biish ' 
with  a  hand  grasping  it ;  motto,  "  Sustain  or  abstain."  A  circular  chain  bearing  on  each  link  the  naiM 
of  a  state,  an  emblem  of  union  ;  motto,  "  We  aee  one."  I  have  in  my  possession  a  coin,  made  of  soniK^ 
composition  resembling  German  silver  of  the  present  day  (of  which  the  following  is  a  fac-simile  the  propet  ■ 


.ofBoaton.    Ulmeeir,] 
Fhiledelpliia,  were  the 


le  prsH.  aid  prinled  the  t 


1  of  the  Stamp 
!  engTBYed  and 
e,  repreiendng 


be  akirmiibea  at  those  placea.  The  ekctchce  wera  made  en  the  memhi^  after  the  engagemeoU,  and  were  eo- 
tbe  summer  of  1775.  Mr.  Dmlittle  auisted  In  re^engraving  Ihe  battle  of  LeningtonDti  a  BmsUerHale,  !a  1839, 
rj  aflerwatd,  for  Barber'a  "  Hiatoiy  and  AnUrjuitiei  of  New  HaTen."    A  copj  of  it.  by  penniirtoo,  ii  Inserted  In 
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FliDi  for  RedempdDii. 


CouDterfHU  ieiD 


1  by  Iho  Tarie>. 


First  coiQsd  Mom;. 


On  the  25th  of  July  the  Continental  Congress  ordered  the  issuing  of  one  million 
of  dollar B  more,'  and  from  time  to  time  new  emissions  were  authorized,  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  the  treasury,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hund- 
red millions  of  dollars  had  been  issued,  no  part  of  which  had  been  redeemed.  While  the 
amount  of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  hills  was  good ;  but  when  new  emissions 
took  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  eshihited,  the  people  became  sus- 
picious of  those  frail  representatives  of  money,  and  their  value  began  to  depreciate.  This 
effect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  emission  had  elapaed. 
Twenty  millions  of  the  Continental  bills  were  then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  local  issues  by  the  several  states.  It  was  now  perceived  that  depreciation  was  inevita- 
ble, and  Congress  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent.  A  lottery  was  also  authorized,  designed  to  raise  a  like  sum  on 
loan,  the  prizes  being  payabie  in  loan  office  certificates.  These  offices  were  opened  in  all 
the  states  ;  the  rale  of  interest  was  raised  from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  but  the  loans  came  in 
very  slowly.  The  treasury  ran  low,  the  loan  offices  were  overdrawn  by  the  commissaries' 
drafts,  the  issue  of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced,  and  ten  additional  millions  were  speed- 
ily authorized.  During  the  year  1778  sixty  millions  and  a  half  were  added  to  the  issues 
already  made.  The  commissioners  in  France  (see  page  86}  had  been  instructed  to  borrow 
money  there,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  at  different  times  to  sink  those  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  but 


could  be  put  into  efficient  practical  operation, 
independently  of  the  Continental  C     g  d  th 

in  the  autumn  of  1778  sent  oi    !         q  t 

of  May  20th,  1777,  and  April  11  h   17  d 

as  their  moans  would  allow.     U  d       h  j 

making  an  extraordinary  effort  f        tl     d    1 

provision  for  their  actual  redempt  O      h.     Z 

That  the  United  States  be  call  d        t    p  y       th 
dollars  for  the  year  1779,  and    f  li  fdll 

after  the  year  1779,  as  a  fund  f         k    g  tl 
the  31st  of  December,  1778,  i     I  I      as 

of  Congress  prior  to  1780,  and        t!  h     Id  b 

period  of  five  months  was  give    f     tak    g      t    f 
counterfeited,  during  which  tin       h  y  w       t    b 


The  several  states  issued  paper  money 

L  }  r  t       "d  d  by  'i'r  Henry  Clinton, 

ft     f  h    L      inental  emissions 

d  th  m  d  ly  among  the  people 

a  C     in       i  I    the  necessity  of 

g       d  t    f  h    b  11    by  making  some 

f  Ja        J    1779     t  was  "Resolved, 

P    t       q    t       f  fifteen  millions  of 

Uy  f       gl      n  years  from  and 

d  1  f  th    United  Stales  to 

dd    htaybll    emitted  by  order 

d      p     m     t    f  those  quotas      A 

ui  t         h  ss        whu/h  had  been 

d  th    p  bl     treasury  m  pay 


size),  bearing  the  same  device  on  i 
gling  with  all  eagle — the  feeble  col- 
onies warring  with  strong  Great 
Britain  ;  motto,  "  The  result  is 
UNCEKTAiN."  This  bill  IS  dated 
eighteen  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independonoe. 
A  majestic   oak-tteei   motto,   "I 


representing  a  stork  strug 


A  hand  planting 
young  tree  ;  motto,  "Fohposti 
ITT,"  A  boar  encountering 
spear;  motto,  "Deaih,  ok  li 

noting  harmony  j  molto,  "L 

SHALL   ONES."     A  figure  of  Jus- 
tice; motto,  "  Thb  will  of  Justice." 

'  As  the  signmg  of  so  many  bills  would  require  more  time  than  ths  members  could  spare  from  public 
duties,  Congress  appointed  twenty-eight  gentlemen  to  perforin  the  duty,  allowing  each  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
three  cents  for  every  thousand  bills  signed  and  numbered  by  him.  It  was  necessary  for  each  bill  to  have 
the  signature  of  two  of  them. 
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ment  of  debts  and  taies,  and  aUo  into  the  Continental  ban  o 
exchanged  for  other  bi!la  of  a  new  tenor  bearing  interest  at  five  p 


either  on  loan  or  to  be 
r  cent     and  redeemable 


e  to  be  destroyed  ' 
es  rose  as  the  money  sank  m 
jieral  states  laws  limiting-  prices  were 
mfuaion      The 
s  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions 


in  specie  within  six  years.     The  old  bills  thus  called  ii 

This  effort,  like  its  predeces^iora   was  unsuccessful 
value,  and  every  branch  of  trade  was  deranged 
still  in  force,  and  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  bills  thre 
amount  in  circulation  on  the  lat  of  September    1779 

Congress  resolved  that  the  issues  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  millions  in  the  whole 
The  loans  prior  to  the  1st  of  August,  177b,  the  interest  of  whiL,h  was  payable  in  bills  on 
France,  were  seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  loans  contracted  since  were  more  than  twenty- 
six  millions.  The  debt  abroad  was  estimated  at  four  millionB.  Only  three  millions  out  of 
the  sixty  millions  of  paper  dollars  already  called  for  from  the  states  had  been  paid  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Congress  was  powerless  to  stay  the  downward  tendency  of  the  paper  currency.  It  con- 
tinued to  depreciate  and  prices  to  rise.  Early  in  1780,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only 
one  in  specie.'  The  commissaries  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  purchaae  supplies  for  the 
army,  for  the  people  refused  to  exchange  their  articles  for  the  almost  worthless  paper. 
Direct  taxes  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and,  as  supplies  coiild 
not  be  obtained,  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  army  and  abandonment  of  the  rebellion  seemed 
inevitabie. 

Congress  was  obliged  to  open  new  resources  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  required  each 
state  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  poik,  flour,  corn,  forage,  and  other  articles,  which 
were  to  be  deposited  in  such  places  as  the  commander-in-chief  should  determine.  The  states 
were  to  be  credited  for  the  amount  at  a  fixed  valuation  in  specie.     This  scheme  was  utterly 


6j  yds.  calico,  at  85  ds.  ... 
6  yds.  chintz,  at  150  ds.  . . . 
4J  yds.  moreen,  at  100  ds.  , 
It  100  da.  , 


S3, 144 

If  paid  m  specie £18  lOs. 

Received  payment  in  full,;.. 

For  Wm.  Nicholls. 

JOBA.   JOKKS. 

The  following  scale  of  depreciation  is  also  preserved : 

Value  q/'SlOO  in  Specie  in  Continental  Money. 
8743 


January S105  . 

February 107  . 

March 109  . 

Apra 112  . 

June 120  . 

Jnly 125  . 

Augnat 1 50  . 

September  ....  175  . 

October 275  . 

November  , 


.   400    . 


1104   . 


82934   ,.,.'.87400 

.   3322   7500 

3736   0000 

4000   

4600   

.   6400   


,   450  1630  7000  , 

,   475  1800  7100  , 

.   500  2030  7200  . 

,   545  2308  7300  . 


December 


, ,.   310   634   , 


iecretary  of  lbs  TreMBrr, 
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Unjnat  Flntuflil  Low,  WutaiDgtan'a  DepreCBUrm  of  It  Hopei  of  the  Todei.  Cipber  WrlliDg  of  the  Lofaliiu. 

impraDtioable,  from  the  want  of  authority  to  enforce  the  demands,  and  the  distance  of  several 
Btatea  from  the  army,  and  Congress  speedily  abandoned  it.  The  several  states  were  then 
recommended  by  Congress  to  pass  laws  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  its  nominal 
value,  for  the  discharge  of  debts  which  had  been,  contracted  to  be  paid  in  hard  cash.  Such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  many  dishonest  debtors  took  advantc^e  of  them.  Although  the  hills 
were  passing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for  one,  they  were  made  a  lawful  tender,  and  debts  were 
discharged  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  and  unjust  acts  committed  by 
Congress  during  the  war.  The  honest  and  simple  were  defrauded,  and  the  rogues  were  im- 
mense gainers.'  The  people  justly  raised  a  great  clamor,  while  the  friends  of  the  king  greatly 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  growth  of  what  they  deemed  the  canker-worm  in  the  seed  of  rebellion.' 
Among  the  most  prominent  evils  arising  from  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  was  a 
spirit  of  speculation  and  fraud,  which  excited  unfounded  jealousies  and  suspicions.     The 

'  Waahington  opposed  the  measure  from  the  beginning  bb  iniquitous,  anjuit,  and  fraught  with  the  direst 
erils.  Ha  was  a  considerable  loaer  by  it.  While  at  Mornslown,  a  respei'table  man  in  Ihe  neighborhood 
was  very  assiduous  in  hb  attentions  to  the  chief^  and  they  were  generally  reoipropaled.  This  man  paid  his 
debts  in  the  depreciated  currency,  under  the  law,  and  the  fact  became  known  to  Washington.  Some  time 
afterward  the  man  called  at  head-quarters,  but  the  general  hardly  noticed  him.  This  coldness  was  observed 
b;  the  officers,  and  La  Fayette  remarked,  "  General,  this  man  seems  much  devoted  to  you,  and  yet  you  have 
scarcely  noticed  him,"  Washington  replied,  smiling,  "  I  know  I  have  not  been  cordial ;  I  tried  hard  to  be 
civil,  and  attempted  to  speak  to  him  two  or  three  times,  but  that  Continental  money  stopped  my  mouth." 

"  Bev.  Charles  Inglia,  who  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  from  1777  until  1782,  and,  after 
the  peace,  was  made  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  latter  to  Joseph  Galloway,  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Loyalist,  then  in  London,  thus  writes,  under  date  of  December  12th,  1778,  in  reference  to  the  immense  is- 
sues and  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit :  "  The  fee  simple  of  the  thirteea  Unitid 
SlaCti  is  not  equal  to  this  sum,  which  is  still  increasing.     I  therefore  think  it  utterly     ^J^  </tk    JX" 
impossible  to  support  the  credit  of  this  money ;  and  were  there  nothing  else,  tkU  leould     ^^T  "^  £^ 
be  lufficienl  (o  rfeifroy  tht  rebettian,  if  Britain  would  hold  the  places  she  now  possesses,       3at     l^  r^f 
and  keep  a  moderate  number  of  cruisers  on  the  coast.     The  mode  ot  securing  French     "fF  ^y    ■* 
debts,  by  which  the  colonies  became  mortgaged  for  the  fripperies  of  every  French  ped- 
(tler,  is  another  embarrassing  article  on  this  head,  which  must  prove  ruinous  to  America."     ^f      ■///  "C 
Daniel  Coje,  a  member  of  the  king's  council  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  refugee  in  New  York,       -'  '      '^ 

writing  toGalloway,underdate  ofFebruary  14th,  1779,  says,  "TheemrfiBtdeprecia.  £1»  "^  ^A 
tion  of  their  money  now  at  Philadelphia  is  tifleen  for  one ;  and  tho'  there  are  clubi  end  ^"  "  ^/ 
private  associations  endeavoring  to  support  its  credit,  nothing  will  do,  nor  can  any  "y  „  ^^ 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  now  save  'em  on  this  point  but  a  foreign  loan,  and  which,  though  /  ^  ''y^. 
they  affect  otherwise,  I  think  they  can  not  negotiate  any  where  in  Europe,  unless  ail  the  t «  or^  ik 
moneyed  nations  are  turned  fools ;  and  if  they  can  not  command  a  loan,  and  are  pre-  i,*  ^— ■  ^^^^ 
vented  from  all  remittances  and  trade  southward,  they  must  sink,  never  i^ain,  I  hope,      at,  p 

to  rise In  short,  they  never  were  so  wretched  and  near  destruction  as  at  this     ^jr'  2|^  ^Si 

moment,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  takes  place  in  their  favor  soon,  I  firmly       1 1    ^ 

expect  the  next  summer  must  end  their  independence  and  greatness For  God's      -Tf  '^7^  /7/ 

sake,  then,  encourage  every  degree  of  spirit  and  esertion  all  you  can,  and  quickly ;  a     / 

good  push,  and  they  go  to  the  wall  infallibly."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letters  sent      '^1     ^(^   ^ 

to  England  by  the  Loyalists  from  1778  until  1781.     The  financial  embarrassments  of      '  "^^ 

Congress  gave  Loyalists  and  friends  of  government  strong  hopes  that  it  would  accom-      Ciphkk  Alphabit. 

plish  what  British  arms  had  f^led  to  do.     It  may  be  here  remarked  that  many  ot  the 

letters  which  passed  between  the  Loyalists  here  and  their  friends  abroad  were  written  in  cipher,  so  thai, 

should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  they  might  not  be  read,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  writers  and 

Clinton  has  sent         a  secret 


"ffl  ^frt^^bCP  <i-C  io<i-7d'rrx-'i-  /.-^6^ii»t'^co. 


their  cause.     I  here  give,  for  the  gratification  of  the  enrious,  an  alphabetical  key,  and  a  fac-simile  or 
lines  of  the  cipher  writing,  copied  from  one  of  the  letters  of  a  distinguished  Tory,  together  with  the  ii 
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rapid  rise  in  prices  was  unjustly  attributed  to  extortion  on  the  part  of  public  officers,  an<i 
even  General  Greene  who  acted  as  quarter  master  general  was  accused  of  enriching  him- 
self at  the  public  expense  because  he  received  for  his  salar>  a  per  centage  on  all  monejB  dii- 
bursed,  and  the  depreciation  made  the  nominal  amount  vast  Individual  speculators  and 
monopoli^ere  were  the  extortioners  and  the  oppressors  oi  the  people,  and  of  them  Washing- 
ton said,  in  a  letter  to  President  Reed  '  I  would  to  G«d  that  some  of  the  more  atrocious  in 
each  state  were  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  four  times  as  high  as  the  one  prepared  for 
Haman."  It  was  remarked  that  while  the  honest  and  patriotic  were  impoverished,  rogoes 
and  Tories  were  fast  growing  rich. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1 779,  the  country  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  exist- 
ing financial  embarrassments.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  subject.  In 
Philadelphia,  party  feelings,  growing  out  of  the  currency  question,  became  so  strong  and  de- 
cided that  a  riot  took  place  under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress.  A  committee  had  undertaken 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  flour,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  salt,  and  other  articles  of  general 
use.  Robert  Morris  and  other  leading  nueFchants  refused  to  conform  to  the  regulation.  Wil- 
son, Clymer,  and  Mifflin,  with  their  friends,  were  threatened  with  banishment  lo  New  York, 
as  abettors  and'defenders  of  the  Tories,  They  armed  themselves,  and  repaired  to  octobor  i 
Wilson's  house.  A  mob,  with  fire-arms  and  two  cannons,  approached.  Some  J'™- 
shots  were  fired,  and  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  house  was  killed.  A  man  and  a  boy  of  the 
mob  were  also  killed.  The  mob  were  about  to  force  the  door,  when  Reed,  the  president  of 
Congress,  appeared  with  some  cavalry,  and  partially  restored  order,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
the  citizens  to  turn  out  and  patrol  the  streets.  It  was  several  days  before  quiet  was  restored. 
«        h    h      E  ^  ^ 

dHrt  dCg  b  g  dg  h  h 


dhdapra  hd  gbhbtg  n 

n       p  h         n  rv      mb     d  w    h   h      mb  rrssdtehh  g" 

ment,  which  we  have  briefly  considered,  threatened  famine  and  general  bankruptcy ,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  when  Washington  had  his  quarters  at  Morriatown, 
the  hope  of  the  patriot  was  suffering  an  almost  total  eclipse  ;  it  was  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Tho  financial  operations  which  subsequently  occurred  wilt  be  noticed  here- 
after such  as  loni;  drafts  on  the  United  btates  commissioners  abroad   and  foreign  loans 

We  have  made  a  wide  but  necessary  digression  in  turning  aside  to  view  the  financial  af 
fairs  o)  the  patriots  at  the  period  under  consideration  Let  us  resume  our  journey  and  his 
toriL  annotations 

I  left  Morristown  for  Springfield  in  the  earlj  morning  tram  The  air  was  scpicmbpr  13 
cool  md  bracing    and  J  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile  from  the  station  '9*8 

at  the  foot  of  the  Short  Hills  to  the  prett\  village  Ijing  in  the  boeom  ol  a  iertile  plain  near 
the  banks  of  the  Rahway  Rrver  The  trees  upon  the  surrounding  hills  were  beginning  to 
assume  the  variegated  livery  of  autumn  not  from  the  effects  of  frosts  but  of  a  long  drought 
yet  on  the  plain  every  thing  was  as  green  as  m  June,  except  the  ripening  maize.  I  sought 
for  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Gilbert  Edwards. 
who  was  a  half-grown  boy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Springfield,  and  sold  apples  to  the 
American  soldiers  when  they  came  down  from  the  Short  Hills  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy  under  Knyphausen,  the  German  general."     He  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  place 

'  Pitkin,  Marshftll,  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Sparks,  Hildreth. 

'  General,  Ihe  Baron  Knyphausen,  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  then  one  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  His  father 
was  a  colonel  in  the  German  regiment  of  Dittforth,  in  lie  service  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  The  gen- 
oral  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  served  nnder  Frederic  the  First,  father  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.     The 
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The  battle 


where  the  principal  engagement  occurred  which  te  on  the  right  ol  the  present  turnpiki 
ingfcom  Springheld  to  Elizahethtown   and  a  tew  rods  westward  ol  the  Rahway.      Nothing 
s  upon  the  spot  to  indicate  militar)  operaiiona   for  no  worka 

was  thp  result  of  all  uneiipected  invasion.  The  knoll  on  which 
the  Americans  were  posted  then  coiered  with  apple-trees,  u 
now  bare  only  a  few  stumps  remaining ;  but  on  the  eastern 
slope  a  few  ot  the  trees  are  left  'lenerable  in  form  and  feature, 
and  venerated  for  their  asBociitions  One  of  them  is  pictured 
in  the  engraving  It  bears  several  scars  of  wounds  inflicted 
ly  the  cannon  balls  of  the  approaching  enemy.  They 
irable  scars  and  I  bespeak  for  the  veteran  a  perpetual  pension 
of  respect 

On  the  6th  ol  June  17(^0  General  Knyphausen,  then 
portry  command  of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  during  the 
absence  oi  hir  Henry  Clin 
ton  at  the  south  dispatch 
ed  Brigadier  general  Mathews  from  Staten  Islanl  with 
about  five  thousand  troops  who  landed  at  Elizabeth 
town  Point  He  had  been  inlormed  that  the  Imeri 
can  army  at  Morustown  was  much  dissatisfied  and 
ripe  for  mutmj  and  treason  and  that  the  people  ot  New 
Jersey  were  readv  to  loiii  the  royal  standard  as  soon  a" 
ample  protection  should  be  guarantied  them  InAu 
enced  b)  thesis  opinions  Knyphausen  ordeied  Alathcws 
to  march  tow  ard  Morristown  but  the  annoj  ances  which 
he  met  with  on  the  way  soon  undeceived  him.  He 
burned  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  advanced 
on  Springfield,  but,  being  informed  that  Washington 
had  sent  a  force  to  oppose  him,  he  wheeled  and  return- 
ed to  Elizabethtown,  Many  of  his  soldiers  were  cut 
otr  during  the  recession,  by  small  parties  of  Jerseymen 
concealed  behind  fences,  rocks,  and  bushes.  On  reach- 
ing Elizabethtown  Point,  he  intrenched  his  forces  with- 
in the  old  works  thrown  up  there  by  the  Americans, 
where  they  remained  about  a  fortnight.  p  b  e  ' 

In  the  mean  while.  General  Clinton  arrived  from  the 
south,  and  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  arranged  by  Knyphausen,  to  capture  the  stores 
at  Morristown,  and,  if  possible,  draw  Washington  out  from  his  strong  position  among  the 
Short  Hills,  into  a  general  engagement.  He  also  took  pains  to  mislead  Washington,  by  em- 
twelve  thousand  German  troops  hired  by  the  English  government,  for  service  in  America,  were  placed  un- 
der his  eommand,  and  the  HessiaiiB  were  led  by  the  Baron  de  Reidesel.  He  arrived  with  his  troops,  under 
eonTOy  of  Admirftl  Lord  Howe,  in  June,  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  in  August  fol- 
lowing. He  was  also  In  the  hattle  of  firandywine,  and  comnianded  an  expedition  lo  SpringSeld,  New  Jer- 
sey. For  some  months  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  south,  Knyphausen  was  in  command 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  ahool  sisty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  fine  figure,  and  was  remarka- 
bly amiable  and  simple-minded.  La  Fayette  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  concerning  him,  on  the  authority  of 
British  oihcorB.  The  passage  to  America  was  very  long,  and  one  night,  while  playing  whist  in  the  cabin, 
Knyphausen  suddenly  turned  to  the  captain  and  said,  with  an  air  of  much  sincerity,  "  Captain,  ain't  we  hab 
sailed  past  America  ?"     He  died  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  toward  tlie  close  of  the  hist  century. 

'  Explanation  of  the  Map. — The  stream  with  branches,  and  running  in  a  southerly  direction,  is  the 
Rahway  River ;  a  is  the  house  (still  standing]  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  near  which  (he  enemy  foimed  for  battle  ; 
b,  the  site  of  Byram'i  Thwern,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills ;  «,  the  Springfield  and  Elizabethtown 
turnpike ;  d,  the  Vauxhall  Rfffld ;  (,  the  first  position  of  the  brigades  of  Stark  and  Maxwell,  near  the  mill, 
and  north  of  (he  rail-road  ;  f,  Shricve's  regiment  at  the  second  bridge ;  g,  the  mill ;  h,  post  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Byram'i  7Uu«m.     The  other  localities  are  printed  on  the  map. 
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barking  troops  in  transports  on  the  Hudson,  as  if  an  espedilion  was  intended  against  West 
Point.  Washington  was  deceived  by  tbis  movement,  and,  with  a  considerable  force,  march- 
ed toward  the  Highlands,  leaving  Major-general  Greene  in  command  at  Springfield.  Clin- 
ton, perceiving  the  success  of  hia  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Elizabethtown,  with  Knyphau- 
sen  and  additional  troops,  and  at  break  of  day  on  the  23d  the  whole  army,  consisting  j„^^ 
of  about  five  thousand  infantry,  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  from  fifteen  to  ^'^ 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  toward  Springfield.  They  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
on  the  main  road  (the  present  turnpike)  leading  to  Springfield,  the  other  on  the  Vauxhall 
Road,  leading  to  the  principal  pass  among  the  Short  Hills,  a  scries  of  high  ridges  at  the 
head  of  the  Springfield  plains.  The  Americans  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Greene.  The  right  column  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  was  opposed  by  Major 
Henry  Lee  with  his  cavalry,  and  some  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  and  the  left  was  con- 
fronted by  Colonel  Dayton  of  the  New  Jer^j  Ime  The  remamder  ol  the  American  troops 
had  been  posted  upon  the  roads  leadnig  to  the  diiTeient  paiises  over  the  mountains,  and  it 
was  with  onsiderable  difficulty  that  they  were  eoUei.ted  m  lorce  at  '>ptmgfield  to  oppose 
the  enemy  concentrating  there  The  latter  after  maneuvering  to  gam  the  flanks  of  the 
Americans  formed  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  etstern  side  ol  the  Rahway,  near  the 
house  of  Mri>  Mathew*  which  is  still  standing  Colonel  Angell,  with  bis  regi- 
^  ment  was  posted  in  the  orchard  upon  the  knoll  west  of  the  stream,  with  a  single 
field  piece  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Little  to  defend  the  bridge ;  and  Colonel 
Shrieve  s  regiment  was  drawn  up  at  the  second  bridge  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to 
t  oi  the  Amerit-ans  if  such  a  movement  should  become  necessary. 
Lees  dragoons  and  the  pickets  under  Captain  Walker  were  stationed  at  the 
Vaiisball  Bridge  and  the  mihlia  were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks  principally  under 
the  command  of  Generiil  Dickinson  ot  New  Jersey 

The  first  attack  was  madt,  by  the  enemy  upon  Lees  force  at  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge  and  the  Americans  were  repiiUed  At  that  instant  the  British 
troops  near  the  first  Springfield  Bridge  moved  to  attack  Colonel  An- 
gell in  the  orchard  Capta  n  Little  plajed  his  artillery  so  briskly 
and  well  that  he  kept  the  enemj  east  of  the  bridge  for  some  lime  ; 
but  bringing  their  artillery  to  bear  they  pressed  forward,  forded  the 
stream  (whii-h  is  there  only  about  two  rods  wide),  and  drove  the 
Americans  fiom  tbeir  position  and  across  the  socond  bridge.  The 
artiller\  of  the  British  being  leveled  too  high  did  but  little  execu- 
tion except  among  the  branches  of  the  apple  trees,  and  the  Amer- 
icans retreatbd  with  very  littk  Ics  The  enemy  were  warmly  re- 
ceived at  the  liccond  bridge  by  ^brieve  s  regiment,  but  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  obliged  the  gallant  little  band  of  Americana  to  fall 
back  and  lom  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Stark  upon  the  hill. 
The  situation  ot  the  patriot  army  waa  now  critical.  The  enemy 
was  pushing  vigorously  forward  on  the  Vauiihall  Boad,  leading  in 


'  EILbs  Dayton  was  born  in  Eliiabetblown,  New  Jorsej,  in  1735.  He  joined  the  army  during  tJie  French 
and  Indian  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corps  called  "  Jersey  Blues,"  raised  in  1759  by  Edward  Hart, 
the  father  of  John,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  that  oorpa  he  fought  under 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Elizabolhtown  at  the  b^i«ning  of  the  Rev- 
olution; in  February,  1778,  Congress  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment;  and  in  1782  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  in  several  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revola- 
lion,  and  hod  three  horses  shot  under  him — one  at  Germo^town,  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Crosswiok 
Bridge.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  and,  during  the  life  of  Washington, 
enjoyed  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  that  distinguished  man.     He  died  at  Elizabethtown  in  1807. 

°  This  sketch  was  made  from  the  left  hank  of  the  Rahway,  at  the  site  of  the  old  bridge.  This  is  now  the 
rear  of  the  house,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  road  was  upon  this  side  of  it,  whioh  formed  the  front. 
The  deviation  of  the  road  is  indicated  in  the  map  by  a  dotted  line.  Remains  of  the  abutments  of  the  oil" 
bridge,  where  the  British  crossed,  may  still  be  seen. 
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theif  rear,  and  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  guard  the  several  passes  through  the  mount- 
ains, and  have  a  respectable  force  engaged  in  battle.  Greene  accordingly  ordered  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  except  the  two  brigades  already  mentioned,  to  take  post  on  the  hills  in  the 
rear  of  Byram's  Tavern,  and  detached  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Webb  and  Jackson,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Vauxhail  Road.  The  move- 
ment was  Buccesgful,  and  that  important  pass  was  secured. 

The  Americans  were  now  advantageously  posted,  and  General  Greene  was  anxious  for  an 
engagement;  but  Knyphansen  saw  his  own  disadvantage,  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage, began  a  retreat  toward  Elizabeth  town.  Greene  ordered  out  detachments  to  extinguish 
the  flames  of  such  houses  as  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  their  ef- 
forts were  of  little  avail.  The  church,  and  every  house  and  barn  in  the  village  but  three, 
were  burned.  One  of  the  latter  now  stands  close  by  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  a 
very  well  built  house,  and  exhibits  an  orifice  in  the  northwestern  gable,  made  by  the  passage 
of  a  cannon-ball.  The  parsonage  was  saved,  and  in  it  the  congregation  worshiped  until  a 
more  convenient  place  was  supplied. 

As  soon  as  the  village  was  fired,  the  enemy  began  their  retreat.  Captain  Davis,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  large  parties  of  militia,  fell  upon  their  flanks  and  rear, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  (ire  upon  them  all  the  way  to  Elizabeth  town.  The  retreat  was  so 
precipitate  that  Stark's  brigade,  which  was  put  in  motion,  could  not  overtake  them.  At 
midnight  the  enemy  began  crossing  over  to  Staten  Island  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  evacuated  Elizabelhtown  and  removed  their 
bridge.'  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  has  not  been  fully  given  on  either  side.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Barber,  in  his  return  to  General  Greene,  reported  thirteen  Americans  killed,  and 
fifty-eight  wounded  and  missing.  In  this  report  was  not  included  the  return  of  Davis's  de- 
tachment and  of  the  militia  that  pursued  the  enemy  to  Elizabeth  town.  The  militia  had 
twelve  wounded  and  none  killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown.  The  newspapers  of 
the  day  put  down  their  loss  in  the  skirmish  at  Connecticut  Farms  and  vicinity,  two  weeks 
previous,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Colonel  Barber,  who  act- 
ed as  deputy  adjutant  general  on  the  occasion,  was  particularly  recommended  for  his  activ- 
ity, by  Gieneral  Greene,  in  his  report  of  the  engagement.'  General  Washington,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  toward  Springfield,  sent  a  re -enforcement,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  town.  Greene,  in  his  report,  says,  "  I  lament  that  our  force  was  too  small 
U)  save  the  town  from  ruin.  I  wish  every  American  could  have  been  a  spectator ;  they 
would  have  felt  for  the  sufferers,  and  joined  to  revenge  the  injury." 

After  much  difficulty,  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  Elizabelhtown.  Mr.  Meeker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfield,  seventy-four  years  old,  kindly  left  his  plow,  and  in  a  light  wagon  took 
me  thither,  by  the  way  of  Connecticut  Farms,  a  small  village  now  called  Union,  lying  four 
miles  northwest  of  Elizabethtown.  Almost  every  building  in  that  village  was  destroyed  by 
the  British  invaders  while  on  their  way  to  Springfield,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1780.  An  event 
occurred  there  at  that  time,  which  excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
The  family  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Eliz- 
abethtown, and  an  ardent  Whig,  had  removed  to  Connecticut  Farms  as  a  place  of  greater 
security,  and  occupied  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  the  daughter  of  John  Ogden,  of 
Newark,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  her  piety  and  benevolence.      When  she  heard  of  the 

'  Report  of  Ganer*!  Greene  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

'  Ptancia  Barber  -was  born  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  installed  rector  of  an  ooademio  institution  conneeled  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Chorch  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  which  sitaation  he  remained  nntil  tl;e  comraenoemeni  of  the  Revolution.  He  joined  the  patriot 
army,  and  in  1776  was  commissioned  by  Congress  a  major  of  the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  troops;  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  inspector  general 
under  Baron  Steuben.  He  was  in  constant  service  during  the  whole  war,  was  in  the  principal  battles,  and 
WM  present  at  the  Burrendar  o{  ComwaHls  at  Torktown.  He  was  with  the  Continental  army  at  Newburgh 
in  1783  ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  Washington  announced  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  army, 
ha  was  klUed  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him  while  riding  by  the  edge  of  a  wood. — JJeu,  Hkholas  Murray. 
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approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  she  resolved  to  remain,  trusting 
in  Providence  fbi  protection.  When  they  entered  the  village,  she  withdrew,  with  her  inlant 
in  her  arms,  into  a  private  apartment,  and  engaged  in  religious  devotions.  A  maid,  who  had 
charge  of  the  other  children,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  private  apartment,  saw  a  "  redr 
coat  soldier"  jump  over  the  fence  into  the  yard,  and  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  he  was  approach- 
ing the  window.  Mrs.  Caldwell  arose  from  a  hed  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  at  that 
moment  the  soldier  discharged  his  musket  at  her  through  the  window.  It  was  loaded  with 
two  balls,  both  of  which  passed  through  her  body,  and  she  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor,  in  the 
midst  of  her  children.'  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  her  body  was  saved  from  the  coa- 
flagration  that  ensued.  It  was  dragged  into  the  street,  and  lay  exposed  for  several  hours  in 
the  hot  sun,  when  some  of  her  friends  procured  liberty  to  take  it  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Wade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Her  husband  was  at  the  Short  Hills  that  night, 
suffering  dreadfully  from  anxiety  respecting  his  family.  The  next  day  he  procured  a  flag 
and  went  to  Connecticut  Farms,  when  he  found  the  village  in  ruins  and  his  wife  no  more. 
That  cold-blooded  murder,  as  well  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  peaceful  village,  changed 
many  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  helped  to  confirm  the  settled  hatred  of  the  well-affected  and  the 
patriots  against  the  British  government,  whose  military  officers  winked  at  such  atrocities. 

On  our  way,  Mr.  Meeker  related  some  interesting  facts  concerning  his  family.  His  grand- 
father was  a  stanch  republican,  and  had  eight  sons  and  four  sons-in-law  in  the  Continental 
army,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  physical  strength  and  moral  courage.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  old  gentleman  who  went  over  the  Springfield  battle-ground  with  me,  was 
one  of  the  sons-in-law.  One  of  his  sons  (Mr.  Meeker's  father)  lived  up  among  the  Short 
Hills,  and  was  a  substantial  farmer.  A  conversation  which  he  had  one  day  with  General 
Dayton,  at  Elizabeth  town,  well  illustrates  the  political  character  of  many  of  the  yeomanry 
of  that  period.  While  a  portion  of  the  standing  army,  under  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  was  at  Elizabeth  town,  Mr.  Meeker  went  to  General  Daylon  to  pay  hia  direct  tax, 
in  hard  cash,  for  the  support  of  the  army.  "  Of  what  use  is  your  standing  army  ?"  asked 
Meeker.  "To  support  Congress,"  replied  Dayton.  "Ay,  to  support  Congress  indeed," 
said  the  old  man,  bitterly.  '■  To  support  Congress  in  taking  away  our  Uberties,  and  in  al- 
tering the  Constitution  so  as  to  place  men  in  public  offices  for  life.  I  fought  for  freedom 
through  the  war  for  nothing  (his  Continental  money  was  worthless),  and  now  I  want  to  pay 
for  my  land  and  be  ivdependefit  indeed,  but  tax  upon  tax  keeps  me  poor.  I  could  at  any 
time  raise  one  hundred  men  among  my  neighbors  upon  the  Short  Hills,  say  privately  to  your 
standing  army,  '  Come  and  help  us' — and  they  would  come,  and  we'd  march  to  Philadel- 
phia and  take  your  Congressmen  from  their  seats.  We  will  not  have  a  standing  army. 
Disband  it."  "  Our  standing  army,"  said  Dayton,  "  will  intimidate  the  British."  "  Look 
ahere,  General  Dayton,"  said  Meeker,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  emotion,  "  you  are  well 
acquainted  in  London.  Write  to  your  acquaintances  there,  and  tell  them  that  Timothy 
Meeker  is  dead,  and  that  he  has  left  seven  sons,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  stronger  man  than 
he.  Tell  them  we  are  seven  times  stronger  than  before,  and  that  will  intimidate  them  more 
than  all  your  standing  armies,  that  suck  the  life-blood  from  the  people."  Such  was  the  logic 
of  New  Jersey  farmers  in  1798,  and  our  government  soon  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 
We  reached  Elizabethtown  at  about  noon,  and  having  ample  tkne  before  the  departure 

'  Such  is  the  current  history,  and  the  diabolical  act  was  Sxed  upon  "a  British  soldier."  Some  belici*ed 
that  the  occurrence  was  a  mere  aeiiiijent,  resulting  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  combatants,  but  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  it  was  a  dehberale  murder,  A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  says  that  "  there 
is  evidenoe  of  a  very  direct  character,  which  affiles  the  guilt  of  murder  of  the  poor  iady  to  a  particular  in- 
dividual." "  A  very  respeolable  citizen,"  he  adds,  "  lately  deceased,  who  waa  a  witness  of  the  acenes  of 
diat  day,  says  that  a  man  named  M'Donald,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Caldwell,  or  of  his  fcmilj,  was  the  person  who  committed  the  atrocious  deed.  This  man,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity  against  his  employer,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  he  satiated 
hia  revencB.  The  witness  to  whom  reference  is  now  mode,  further  declared  that  ha  saw  M'Donald  after 
the  murder,  end  heard  him  avow  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  '  now  he  waa  satisfied,'  upon  which  he 
joined  and  went  off  with  the  enemy." 
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lul-ground  at  Eliitbelhlo" 


J  the  memory  of  Mar- 
r  of  Mr.  CaldweU.     On 


of  the  evening  train  for  Middlebrook,  my  nest  tarry ing-place,  I  viaited  the  several  Revolu- 
tionary localities  in  the  vicinity.  The  burial-ground  of  the  First  Preabyterian  Church,  on 
Broad  Street,  was  the  chief  attraction  within  the  village,  for  therein  repose  the  remains  of 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution.  The  church  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent one  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1 780,  together  with  the  academy 
(which  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  present  lecture  room)  and  the  court-house.  A  noto- 
rious Tory  named  Cornelius  Hetfield  fired  the  church  with  his  own  hands,  and  ,waa  heard  to 
lament  that  the  "  black-coated  rebel,"  as  he  called  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  pastor,  was  not  burned 
in  his  pulpit.  Near  the  Broad  Street  front  of  the  burying- 
ground  stands  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  James  Caldwell  and  his  wife,  by  citizens  of  Eliza- 
bethtown.  It  is  a  handsome  marble  obelisk,  which,  with 
an  inscribed  pedestal,  rests  upon  a  granite  baae.  On  the 
left  in  the  picture  are  seen  a  recumbent  slab,  and  also  an 
upright  one.  The  former  is  of  brown  stone,  and  covers 
the  grave  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,'  the  founder  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  now  located  at  Princeton  ;  the  latter 
is  of  white  marble,  and  ia  sacred  ti 
garet  Van  Pelt,  a  grand-daughter 
the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  in 
the  rear  of  the  church,  are  sev- 
eral vaults  shaded  by  a  venera- 
ble oak,  among  which  is  that  of 
Caldwell's -MQNiJnF.NT 5  ^^^  celebrated  Elias  Boudinot, 

who  was  president  of  Congress 
in  1782,  and  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution.  Of  him  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  hereafter.  A  little  south  of  Boudinot's 
vault  is  that  of  General  Dayton,  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  the  graves  of  General  Crane,  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  Colonel  Barber,  already  mentioned  ;  Moses  Ogden,  a  young 

American  officer,  who  was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  when  that  settlement  was  burned  ; 
and  ofaeverat  others  of  colonial  and  Revolutionaryeminence,  among  whom  is  Governor  Belcher, 


e  7ih  o!  October,  1747,  aged 
I  young  men  graduated,  five  o{ 


,,  the  pious  and 


'  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  born  in  Hatfield,  Masanchusetts,  April  2ad,  1688.  He  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1706,  and  two  years  afterward  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  New  Jersey,  where  he  continued  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  the  colemporary  of  Whitfield,  Brai- 
nard,  Edwards,  and  the  Tennants.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  academy  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  which  was  chartered  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746.  He  was  made  its  first  president,  but 
the  institntion  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  eare,  as  ho  died  oi  "'  ""  '  "  "  ' 
Ally-nine.  The  first  commeacement  of  the  college  was  in  1748,  when  si 
whom  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  the  Caldwell  monument ; 

East  Side.     "  This  monument  is  ereefed  lo  the  memory  of  the  Rbv.  ; 
fervent  Christian,  the  zealous  and  faithful  minister,  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  prominent  leader  among 
the  worthies  who  secured  the  independence  of  his  country.      His  name  will  be  cherished  in  the   church 
and  in  the  stale  so  long  as  Virtue  is  esteemed  and  Patriotism  honored." 

West  Side.  "  Hannah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  Newark, 
was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  by  a  shot  from  a  British  soldier,  June  2Slh,*  1780,  cruelly  sacrificed  by 
the  enemies  of  her  husband  and  of  her  counliy." 

NoBTB  Side.  "  '  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'  '  Be  of  good  courage — and  let  us  behave  our- 
selves valiant  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God,  and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his 
sight.'     '  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers.'  " 

South  Side.  "  James  Caldwell.  Born  in  Charlotte  county,  in  Virginia,  April,  1734.  Graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  1759.  Ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown,_  1762. 
Afier  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  acting  as  commissary  to  the  troops  in  New 
Jersey,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  sentinel  at  Elizabethlown  Point,  November  34th,  1781." 

'  Thit  i>  BU  error,  u  wUI  be  percetTcd  bj  reference  to  tbe  ceiC 
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Deilh  Qf  Mr.  Caldwell.  Eieculioo  of  hi>  Murderer.  Mr.  Caldwell's  Funeral.  Hii  Orphan  Family. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  which  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  year  subsequent  to  that 
of  his  wife,  was  regarded  as  a  foul  murder.  He  was  shot  upon  the  causeway  at  old  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  by  an  American  sentinel  named  Morgan,  who  was  hung  for  the  deed.  The 
circumstances  are  substantially  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the  Amencani 
had  possesaion  of  Elizabeth  town,  and  there  was  egtabiished  there  a  commissariat  of  prison- 
era,  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Adams.  To  facilitate  the  business  for  which  the 
commissariat  was  established,  a  sloop  made  weekly  trips  between  the  Point  and  New  York, 
then  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  Passengers  with  a  flag,  and  also  parcels,  were 
frequently  carried  by  this  vessel,  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  a  tavern  on  the  shore, 
having  one  or  more  sentinels  upon  the  causeway  that  extended  across  the  marsh  to  the  wbarf. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1781,  this  vessel  arrived  at  the  wharf  having  on  board  a  MisB 
Berlah  Murray  (afterward  Mrs.  Martin  Hoffman),  who  had  permission  to  visit  her  sister  (Mrs. 
Baniett},  at  Elizabethtown,  Mr.  Caldwell  went  down  to  the  sloop  in  his  chaise  to  receive 
her,  hut  she  was  not  there.  He  went  on  board  the  vessel,  when  a  small  bundle  belonging 
to  her  was  placed  in  his  charge",  with  which  he  started  for  his  vehicle.  James  Morgan,  a 
Gentinel  on  duty  upon  the  causeway,  ordered  Mr.  Caldweil  to  deliver  his  bundle  to  bim  foi 
examination,  as  his  orders  were  not  to  let  any  thing  of  the  kind  pass  without  strict  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Caldwell  told  him  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady,  which  had  been  placed  in  hia  charge, 
and  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  sentinel  reiterated  his  demand,  when  Mr.  Caldweli  turned 
frrtn  him,  and,  it  is  said,  went  toward  the  vessel  to  leave  the  bundle,  rather  than  subject  it 
to  the  inspection  of  the  soldier.  The  latter,  probably  irritated  by  disobedience  of  his  orders, 
and,  it  may  be,  by  words,  leveled  his  musket  and  shot  Mr.  Caldwell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Opinions  were,  and  still  are,  various  as  to  the  motive  of  the  sentinel.  Some  justify  him  as 
acting  in  strict  obedience  to  bis  orders ;  others  believe  him  to  bave  been  bribed  to  mnrder 
the  active  patriot  when  the  first  opportunity  should  offer  ;  and  others,  again,  simply  con- 
demn him  for  exceeding  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Morgan  was  arrested,  the  coroner's 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  against  bim,  and  he  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  executed  at  Westfield  on  the  29th  of  January,  1782.  He  was  taken  to  the  church, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Hev.  Jonathan  Elmer,  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
"O,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  which  I  hate;"  and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
services  the  prisoner  was  hung.  The  place  of  his  execution  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  church,  in  Westfield,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Morgan's  Hill.  A  local  controversy 
has  arisen  upon  the  subject,  which  seems  to  turn  more  upon  the  inferences  of  the  several 
writers  than  upon  the  material  facts  here  given.  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disa- 
gree ?"  Cotemporary  records  form  the  best  umpire  in  such  oases,  and  correct  history,  the 
patient  in  question,  is  not  likely  to  sufier  from  such  a  disagreement. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  pious  and  eloquent  minister,  and  such  an  active  patriot, 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  there  was  "  a  voice  of  mourning" 
wherever  his  eminent  virtues  were  known.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  was  shot. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Noel,  whence  it  was  buried  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  "  Many,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  "  were  ignorant  of  the  tragical  deed  until 
they  came  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  with  delight  under  his  instruc- 
tions, there  was  a  loud  cry  of  wailing  over  his  melancholy  end.  There  was  a  vast  eoncourae 
assembled  to  convey  him  to  his  tomb.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  a  large  stone  before  the 
door  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel  (now  the  residence  of  Miss  Spalding),  where  all  oonld  take  a 
last  view  of  the  remains  of  their  murdered  pastor.  After  all  had  taken  their  last  look,  and 
before  the  coffin  was  closed.  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine  orphan  children, 
and,  placing  them  around  the  bier  of  their  parent,  made  an  address  of  surpassing  pathos  to 
the  multitude  in  their  behalf"' 

I  rode  down  to  Elizabethtown  Point,  a  place  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution. 

as  preached  by  Dr.  M'Whorter,  of  Newark, 
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The  distanoe  is  about  two  miles,  and  ao  nearly  adjacent  are  the  houses  along  the  road,  that 
It  may  be  said  the  village  extends  all  the  way  to  the  Point.  The  old  wharf  or  landing  is 
about  thrive  quarters  ol  a  mile  northeast  of  the  present  bustling  port,  and  only  a  solitary 
dwelling  the  traces  oi  the  causeway,  and  the  apparition,  at  low  water,  of  some  of  the  logi 
ol  the  ancient  wharf  constitute  the  reina.ins  of  the  Revolution  there,  exi^ept  slight  indications 
of  the  works  thrown  up  by  the  Americans  in  the  rear.  Making  a  journey  in  a  direct  line 
through  some  shrub  oaks  and  a  field  of  tangled  buck- 
wheat, I  visited  and  sketched  the  old  tavern,  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Isham,  of  New  York,  where  many  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  occurred.  There 
American  and  British  officers  were  alternately  quar- 
tered, from  1776  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  that 
house  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  laid  while  a 
wagon  was  procured  to  convey  it  to  the  town.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  flat  shore,  overflowed  at  high  tide,  acrogs 
which  was  a  substantia!  causeway  about  seventy-five 
rods  in  length,  with  a  wharf  at  the  end.  Here  was 
the  landing-place  of  troops  passing  and  repassing  to 
and  from  Staten  Island,  closely  contiguous  ;  and  from 
this  wharf  extended  the  bridge  of  hoal?  over  whiGh  the  British  retreated  after  the  battle  of 
bpringfield  There  W  ashiiigton  er  j.rked  in  the  barge  prepared  to  convey  him  to  New 
Aijriisi,  ^ork,  to  be  inaugurated  lii^  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  old  tav- 
1789.  eni  he  breakfasted  that  morning. 
When  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  with  the  troops  of  General  Howe,  in 
June,  1776,  great  alarm  spread  through  New  Jersey  ;  for,  as  the  Americans  then  had  mil- 
itary occupation  of  New  Yo'V  city,  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  land  on  the  Jersey 
ooaat.  Governor  Livingsto  ,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  established  his  camp 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  caused  a  ibrtification  to  be  constructed  by  digging  ditches  and 
thiowing  up  breast-works,  which  extended  from  the  old  to  the  new  Point,  and  on  which  a 
few  cannons  were  mounted.  These  works  were  never  of  any  material  use,  and  hardly  a 
Testige  of  them  lemains. 

From  the  Point  several  water  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  for  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel,  and  low,  marshy  shore  protected  the  place  from  the  visits  of  large  vessels  of  war. 
One  of  these  expeditions  was  under  the  command  of  Elias  Dayton  and  William  Alexander. 
The  latter  is  better  known  in  our  history  as  Lord  Stirling,  and  was  Governor  Shirley's  mil 
itary  secretary  at  Albany  twenty  years  before.  Informed  that  a  British  transpo  t  a  d  p  o- 
vision  ship  was  on  the  coast,  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Elizabethtown  ordered  fo  r  a  med 
boats  to  attempt  its  capture.  They  came  in  sight  of  the  vessel  about  forty  m  les  f  om  a  dy 
Hook.      The  men  in  the  boats  were  all  concealed  under  hatches,  except  two  in  each     narm 

looking  eastward.  In  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  vessel,  at  the  n  ra  f  N  w 
land  beyond  is  the  high  ground  intervening  between  it  and  Jersey  Cily.  In  one  of  Ae 
rooms  of  tho  old  tavern  is  a  Franklin  stove,  which  has  probably  been  a,  tenant  there 
ever  since  it  came  from  the  fonndeiy.  I  give  a  sketch  of  it,  not  only  because  it  is  a 
relic  of  the  time,  but  because  it  doubtless  shows  the  form  of  the  stove  as  invented  by 
Dc.  Franklin  in  1742,*  before  an  "improvement"  was  made.  On  its  front,  in  raised 
letters,  are  the  words  "  Ross  and  Bird's  Hibernia  Foundry,  1782,"  Ross  had  a  foiind- 
ery  at  Elizabethtown  in  1774,  as  appears  by  the  inscription  upon  the  dinner-bell  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  now  in  the  belfry  of  the  old  Caughnawaga  Church  at  Fonda.  See 
note,  page  233. 
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ed,  who  manageii  the  oars.  The  enemy  mistook  them  for  Ashing  vesiels,  and  allowed  them 
to  come  along  side.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  hatches  were  raised,  the  armed  Ameri- 
cans poured  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  in  a.  few  minutes  she  was  their  prize,  hardly  s 
show  of  resistance  having  been  made.  She  was  taken  in  triumpli  to  Elizabethtown  Point, 
where  her  cargo  was  landed.  This  exploit  was  performed  in  the  summer  of  1775,  soon 
after  the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill.  Some  privateering  expeditions  were  fitted  out  here  and  &t 
Amboy  during  the  war  ;  but,  with  the  exception,  of  the  invasion  already  detailed,  there  were 
few  military  operations  there.  There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  the,  general  good  character  for 
Whiggery,  claimed  by  Elizabethtown.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  London 
trading,"  or  supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions  and  other  things,  carried  on  there.  The 
high  price  paid  by  the  British  on  Staten  Island  tempted  even  the  most  ardent  Whigs  to  put 
money  in  their  purses  by  the  traffic.  Many  took  their  pay  in  British  goods,  and  actually 
opened  stores  in  the  villt^e  with  articles  thus  obtained.  Governor  Livingston,  alluding  to 
the  practice,  said,  "  The  village  now  consists  of  unknown,  anrecom mended  strangers,  guilty- 
looking  Tories,  and  very  knavish  Whigs." 

Having  an  hour  to  spare  on  my  return  to  the  village,  I  walked  out  to  old  "  Liberty  Hall," 

the  former  residence  of  Govern- 
or Livingston,  now  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr.  John  Kean.  It  is  a 
fine  old  mansion,  imbowered  in 


shrubs  and  overshadowed  by 
venerable  trees.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  left  of  the  Springfield 
Turnpike,  beyond  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  about  three  fourtha 
ot  a  mile  north  of  the  rail-way 
station  in  the  village.  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  was  an  active 
partisan  and  during  the  whole 
war  was  continually  employed 
m  public  duties  or  in  wielding 
Ills  pen  in  favor  of  the  Repuh- 
'"' "  'a      ni  lican  cause      For  this  reason 

he  was  ejttremely  obnoxious  to  - 
the  enemy,  and  particularly  to  the  Tories,  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  despised.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  abduct  him,  but  they  were  all  unsuccessiul  It  was  also  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  offered  a  bounty  for  his  iile  il  he  could  not  be  taken  alive,  and  that  a 
prominent  Tory  of  New  Jersey  had  been  solicited  to  assa'^inale  him  lor  a  price.  Of  this 
Governor  Livingston  accused  Clinton,  in  a,  letter.  The  latter  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but, 
in  a  very  discourteous  reply,  said,  "  Had  I  a  soul  capable  of  harboring  so  infamous  an  idea 
as  assassination,  you,  sir,  at  least,  would  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  for,  be  assured,  I  should  not 
blacken  myself  with  so  foul  a  crime  to  obtain  so  trifling  an  end."  Sir  Henry,  however, 
thought  the  "  end  not  too  trifling"  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  captur- 
ing the  "  rebel  governor."  It  was  midnight,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1779,  that  a.  party 
of  British  troops,  sent  by  Clinton  from  New  York,  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and, 

'  Some  lime  after  the  denth  of  Governor  LivLosrsloa  this  property  was  purchased  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  John  Belesis,  raji  away  from  England  with  a  daughter  of  Baron  HiMopasch, 
II  German  general.  She  was  at  a  boarding  school  there,  and  Bolingbroke  had  a  wife  living.  He  married 
ibe  girl  here.  She  died  in  England  in  1848.  The  grandmother  of  the  present  proprietor,  Susan,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Van  Burgh  Livingston,  bought  the  farm  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  il  has  been  in  posaeasion  of 
the  family  ever  since.  Her  first  husband  was  John  Kean,  a  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  from 
1785  to  1787,  and  waa  first  cashier  of  the  first  United  States  Bank,  chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
February  8lb,  1791.     Her  second  husband  was  Count  Niemcewici,  a  Polish  nobleman. 
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Bctaet  SI  "  Liberty  Hill"  Siiirll  of  QoTerpor  Lirloggton's  Danghlerg.  Sketch  of  tfae  Life  of  Llvingiton. 

marching  directly  to  ■'  Liberty  Hall,"  burst  open  the  doors,  and  shouted  vociferously  for  "  the 
damned  rebel  governor."  Fortunately,  the  governor  had  left  home  some  hours  before,  to 
pass  the  night  with  a  friend,  a  few  miles  distant.  After  becoming  convinced  that  he  was 
not  there,  they  demanded  his  papers.  Those  of  the  greatest  importance  (his  recent  corre- 
spondence with  Washington,  and  with  Congress  and  the  state  officers)  were  in  the  box  of 
his  sulky,  in  his  parlor.  This  box  the  officer  in  command  was  about  to  seize,  when  Liv- 
ingston's daughter  Catharine,  a,  girl  of  great  spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  represented  to  him 
that  the  box  contained  her  private  property,  and  appealed  to  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier  to  protect  it  for  her.  A  guard  was  placed  over  it,  and  she  then  led  the  men  to  the 
library,  where  they  filled  (heir  foraging  bags  with  worthless  law  papers.  After  threatening 
to  burn  the  house,  they  returned  to  Elizabeth  town,  burned  one  or  two  dwellings  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  departed  for  New  York.' 

Mr.  Sedgwick  relates  a  tradition  connected  with  the  family  of  Governor  Livingston.      At 

drunken  soldiers  rushed  in- 
to the  hall,  swearing  that 
they  would  burn  the  "rebel 
house."  There  were  none 
but  women  in  the  house. 
The  maid  servant  fastened 
herself  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  family  lock- 
ed themselves  in  another 
room.  The  ruffians  dis- 
covered their  hiding-place, 
and,  fearing  to  exasperate 
them  by  refusing  to  come 
out,  one  of  the  governor's 
daughters  boldly  opened  the 
door.  A  drunken  soldier 
seized  her  by  the  ai 


the  time  of  tht 
when  the  village  of  Con- 
necticut Farms  was  burn- 
ed. Governor  Livingston 
was  absent  from  home  on 
official  duty.  The  family 
had  spent  the  day  in  great 
alarm,  for  immediately  in 
front  of  their  dwelling  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the 
conflagration  of  that  vil- 
lage were  distinctly  seen. 
Late  in  the  evening  several 
British  officers  came  to  the 
ho«se,  told  them  that  their 
troops  were  retreating,  and 
proposed  to  pass  the  night 
there.  The  family  felt  se- 
cure from  marauders  while 
Buch  protectors  were  pres- 
ent, and  retired  to  bed. 
About  midnight  they 
were  aroused.  The  of- 
ficers were  called  away, 
and  soon  afterward  some 
exclaiming,  "  God  !  it's  Mrs.  Caldwell,  that 


the  E. 


^/'^  ^^-^ 


e  killed  to-day  I 


ed  him  by  the  collar  with 
a  force  that  alarmed  him. 
At  that  instant  a  gleam  of 
light  illumined  the  bail 
and  fell  upon  the  white 
dress  of  the  lady.  The 
soldier  staggered  back, 
They  soon  left  the  house. 


'  Sedgwick's  Lift  of  William  Livingatim,  p.  322. 

'  Wiliiam  Livingston  was  descended  from  the  old  Scotch  family  of  (hat  name,  whose  first  rapresentativa 
in  this  country  was  Robert,  the  "  first  lord  of  the  manor"  upon  the  Hudson.  He  was  born  in  Novcmher, 
1723,  and  graduated  in  Yule  College  in  1741.  He  was  well  educated,  and  possessed  many  solid  as  well 
as  hrilliant  attainments  in  law  and  literature.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and,  having 
removed  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  from  that 
stale.  In  1776,  after  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  sent  Governor  Franklin,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Con- 
necticul,  Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  cltief  magistrate  of  the  state  ;  and  such  were  his  acknowledged  lalents, 
and  repubUcan  virtue,  and  the  love  of  the  people  for  him,  that  he  was  annually  elected  lo  that  oftlce  until 
his  death.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  (he  convention  that  formed  the  Federal  Constitution  j  and,  after 
being  actively  employed  in  public  life  for  almost  twenty  years,  he  died  at  "Liberty  Hall,"  near  Elizabeth- 
town,  July  25th,  1790,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  silhouette  here  given  is  copied  from  one  in  Sedgwick's 
Lift  of  Livingiton,  which  he  says  was  probably  taken  from  life,  about  1773.  I  have  engraved  for  this  work 
a  genaalogieal  tree  of  the  Livingston  family,  prepared  by  the  late  Henry  Alexander  Livingston,  of  Pough- 
keopsie,  yrhioh  includes  the  najoes  of  all  the  tnost  important  members  of  that  family  and  collateral  branches, 
beginning  with  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  the  seventh  Lord  Livingston,     It  is  a  curious  document,  exhibiting 
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I  left  Elizabetlitown  in  the  cars,  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Middlebrook,  a 
pteasant  little  village  on  the  Haiitan,  toward  sunset,  passing  on  the  way  Scotch  Plains  and 
the  thriving  town  of  Plainfield.  The  road  passes  over  an  almost  level  country,  and,  though 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  thrift  appeared  on  every  side.  Middlebrook  and  Boundbrook  lie 
close  together,  and  are  included  in  one  village.  Here,  toward  the  last  of  May,  1777,  Wash- 
inglon  encamped  his  army,  after  breaking  up  his  cantonments  at  Morriatown.  His  troops 
rapidly  augmented ;  and  when,  in  June,  General  Howe  began  to  show  some  disposition  to 
open  the  summer  campaign,  the  American  army  mustered  about  fourteen  thousand  effective 
men.  They  were  strongly  posted  upon  the  Heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
near  the  place  of  the  winter  eneampment  in  1778—9,  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  Wash- 
ington suspected  Howe's  design  to  be  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
centrated the  Northern  forces  on  the  Hudson  ;  a  strong  division  under  Arnold  was  posted  on 
the  Delaware,  and  a  considerable  force  was  under  his  immediate  command  at  Middlebrook. 
General  Howe  had  encamped  at  New  Brunswick,  ten  miles  distant,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  out  from  his  strong  position,  into  a  general  engagement  upon  the  plains.  But 
the  chief  would  not  hazard  a  battle  while  his  forces  were  so  divided.  Howe  remained  two 
days  at  New  Brunswick ;  but,  concluding  that  Washington  was  too  strongly  posted  among 
the  hills  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  the  British  commander  sought  to  accomplish  by  strat- 
agem what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  open  and  obvious  movements.  For  this  purpose  j^^g  ^ 
he  advanced  rapidly  toward  Somerset  Court-house,  feigning  a  design  to  cross  the  ^'^■ 
Delaware.  Failing  to  draw  Washington  from  his  post  by  this  maneuver,  he  made  another 
feint,  a  few  days  afterward,  which  succeeded  better.  He  suddenly  retreated,  first  .j^neis. 
toward  New  Brunswick,"  and  then  to  Amboy,'*  and  even  sent  some  detachments  '■Jiieaa. 
over  to  Staten  Island.  Partly  deceived  by  these  movements,  and  hoping  to  reap  some  ad- 
vantage by  harassing  the  British  rear,  Washington  sent  strong  detachments  after  the  retroat- 
mg  enemy,  and  also  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  Quibbletown  (now  New  Market),  five 
or  SIX  miles  from  Middlebrook.  This  was  exactly  what  Howe  desired  to  accomplish, 
and,  accoidingly,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  he  suddenly  recalled  his  troops  from  Staten 
Island  and  Amboy,  and  early  the  next  morning  marched  rapidly  toward  the  American  lines, 
hopLug  to  cut  off"  their  retreat  to  Middlebrook,  and  thus  bring  on  a  general  action.  Wash- 
ington was  too  quick  and  vigilant  for  Howe,  and  reached  his  strong  position  again.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  British  fell  in  with  Lord  Stirling's  division,  and  a  warm  skirmish 
ensued  On  the  approach  of  Cornwallis  with  a  considerable  force,  Stirling  retreated  to  his 
camp  w[th  mconsiderable  loss.  Other  skirmishes  ensued,  but  neither  party  suffered  much. 
At  Westiield  the  British  forces  wheeled,  and,  marching  back  to  Amboy,  passed  over  to  Staten 
Island,  leaving  the  Americans  in  the  quiet  possession  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  on  the  gentle  slope  from  the  plain  to  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  Middlebrook,  that  seven  brigades  of  the  American  army  were  hutted  during  the  win- 
ter of  1779-80.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,*  the  American  army  crossed  the  cjuno  as, 
Hudson  River,  and  took  post  chiefly  in  Westchester  county.  The  head-quarters  ^'"^ 
of  Washington  were  at  White  Plains.  Jn  the  mean  while  the  Count  d'Estaing  had  arrived 
at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  French  fleet ;  but,  being  unable  to  pass  the  bar  with  his  heavy  ships, 
to  attack  Lord  Howe  in  the  bay,  he  sailed  eastward  to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan  in 
a  proposed  attack  upon  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  expedition,  which  proved  Utt- 
guccessful,  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

Washington  continued  at  White  Plains  until  late  in  autumn,  suspecting  the  design  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  be  to  make  a  movement  eastward.  Sir  Henry  gave  currency  to  the 
reports  that  such  were  his  intentions,  until  Washington  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Fteder- 

many  of  the  moat  distLnguished  nwnea  that  occur  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  I  have  also  copies  of  the 
portraits  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the  parents  of  Robert,  the  "  first  lord  of  the  manor,"  which  were 
painted  in  Holland  some  two  hundred  years  ago.     These,  with  the  genealogy,  will  be  found  in  another  part 
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icsburg,  near  the  Gonneetiout  line,  and  turned  his  attention  decidedly  to  the  protection  of 
the  eastern  coast.  Clinton  tben  sent  foraging  parties  into  New  Jersey,  and  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Baritan,  and  beyond.  The  abandonment  of  the 
iiege  of  Newport,  the  return  of  Howe's  fleet  to  New  York,  and  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  the  east  by  Clinton,  except  those  stationed  upon  Rhode  Island,  convinced  Wash- 
ington that  the  British  commander  had  no  further  designs  in  that  direction,  and  he  prepared 
to  put  his  army  into  the  most  advantageous  winter-quarters.  Nine  brigades  were  stationed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  One  of  these  was 
at  Smith's  Cove,  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  one  at  Elizabethtown,  and  the  other  seven  were 
at  Middlebrook.  Six  brigades  were  cantoned  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  and  at  West 
Point.  One  was  at  West  Point,  two  were  at  Continental  Village,  a  hamlet  near  Feekskill, 
and  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  artillery  was  at  Pluckemiu,  iu 
Bedminster  county,  New  Jersey.'  The  head-quarters  of  the  chief  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Middlebrook.  Knox,  Greene,  and  Steuben  were  among  the  general  ofEcers  that  accompa- 
nied him  ;  and  the  ladies  of  several  of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Washington,  en- 
livened the  camp  by  their  presence  during  the  winter. 

The  place  of  encampment  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  from  the  village. 
Log  huts  were  completed,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  in  February,  after  they  had  suffered 
exposure  under  canvas  tents  for  several  weeks.  The  huts,  according  to  the  description  of 
Dr.  Thacher,  who  was  there,  were  made  very  comfortable  by  filling  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  with  mud,  as  log  houses  in  our  Western  and  Southwestern  states  are  now  made. 
The  huts  were  arranged  in  straight  lines,  forming  a  regular  and  compact  village.  The  offi- 
cers' huts  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  line,  according  to  their  rank,  with  kitchens  in  the 
rear  ;  and  the  whole  was  similar  in  form  to  a  tent  encampment.  Remains  of  these  are  still 
found  in  the  fields  where  the  encampment  was.  I  could  not  ascertain  where  Washington 
was  quartered  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  by  inquiries,  there  is  only  one  house  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  which  was  occupied  by  any  of  the  general  officers  at  that  time,  and 
that  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Staats,  where  Major-general  Baron  Steuben  had  his  quarters. 
From  a  remark  by  Dr,  Thacher.  in  his  Military  Journal  {page  156),  I  infer  that  Washing- 
ton's quarters  were  at  or  near  Pluckemin,  a  few  miles  from  the  camp.  The  doctor  speaks 
of  an  event  that  occurred  "  near  head-quarters,  at  Pluckemin." 

In  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Middlebrook,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Polly  Van  Norden,  a  small, 
but  vigorous  old  lady,  eighty-four  years  of  age.  She  lived  near  the  Monmouth  battle-ground 
at  the  time  of  the  conflict  there,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Whigs 
in  that  region  from  the  depredations  of  the  desperate  band  of  Tories  called  the  Fine  Robbers. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strJjng  but  uncultivated  mind,  and  became  excited  with  feelings  of  the 

'  Pluckorain  lies  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain,  about  six  miles  northwest  of  Soraorville,  There  the 
American  army  halted  on  the  4th  of  January,  1777  (the  day  after  the  battle  of  Princeton),  on  its  way  to 
Morristown.  In  the  villitge  buriat-giound  is  the  grave  of  Captain  Leslie,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Custis,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  says,  "It  was  while 
the  commander-in-chief  reined  up  his  horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot,  in  a  plowed  field,  where  lay  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Harslet,  mortally  wounded,  tW  ho  perceived  some  British  soldiers  supporting  a  wonnded  ofh- 
oer,  and,  upon  inquiring  his  name  and  rank,  was  answered,  '  Captain  Leslie.'  Dr.  fienjaniin  Rush,  who 
formed  a  pan  of  the  general's  suite,  earnestly  asked,  '  A  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin?'  to  which  the  soidiers 
replied  in  the  afflrraative.  The  doctor  then  addressed  the  general-in-chief :  '  I  beg  yoar  excellenoy  to  per- 
mit Ibis  wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under  my  care,  that  I  may  return,  in  however  small  a  degree,  a  part 
rf  the  obligation  I  owe  to  his  worthy  father  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  at  his  hands  while  ft  student 
at  Edinburgh.'  The  request  was  immediately  granted  ;  but,  alas  1  poor  Leslie  was  soon  pint  aW  turgfrj;." 
He  died  the  same  evening,  after  receiving  ovary  possible  kindness  tuid  attention,  and  was  buried  the  next 
day  at  Pluckemin,  with  the  honota  of  war.  His  troops,  as  they  lowered  the  body  to  the  soldier's  last  rest, 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  remains  of  their  much-loved  commander.  On  a  plain  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  is  Che  following  inscription :  "  In  memory  of  Captsjn  William  Leslir,  of  the  seventh  Briliah 
,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  in  Scotland.  He  fell,  January  3d,  1777,  aged  26  years,  at  the  battle 
iioN.  His  friend,  Banjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  hath  caused  this  atone  to  be  erected,  as 
ark  of  his  esteem  for  his  worth,  and  respect  tor  his  family." 
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bitterest  hatred  against  tiic  Tonea  uhile  telling  me  of  tbeir  deeds — a  hatred  the  keenness 
of  which  the  lapse  of  seventy  )  ears  has  scarcely  blunted 

Early  the  follow  ing  morning  in  c  jmpanv  with  a  gentleman  of  the  village  I     gepieniber  u 
rode  to  the  residence  ol  the  veneiable  Bergen  Bragaw  a  hale  old  man  of  eightj  1^48 

seven  From  him  I  learned  the  exact  locaht^  ol  the  American  encampmeat  His  half 
brother  was  one  of  the  Pennbjhima  hne  and  my  informant  often  visitel  him  in  the  camp 
He  said  the  slope  when,  the  huts  were  erected  was  heavily  timbered  at  that  time  but  it 
was  completely  cleared  tn  cutting  down  trees  f<.r  the  log  houses  and  has  been  a  cultivated 

From  Mr  Bragaw  a  we  role  to  the  hou'^e  f  rmerly  owned  by  Abraham  StaatB  and  now 

noted     and    the    elegance 


Three  sisters  survm,  one 
ofwhom(Mr8  TaneDolj) 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age 
who  resided  there  during 
the  Revolution  has  a  clear 
recollection  ot  many  events 
connected  w  ith  Baron 
Steuben'soccupancy  of  the 
house  Although  she  was 
then  a  child  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  she  remembers 
the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance, the  uibamty  of  his 
manners,  for  which  he  was 
on  to  (he 


and  their  ladiei 


1  which 


and  richness  of  the  oma 
merits  with  which  he  -was 
adorned  She  spoke  of  a 
bnihant  medal  that  hung 
by  a  ribbonuponhis  breait.* 
Mrs.  Doty  recollected  two 
visits  made  to  the  baron  by 
Washington  and  his  lady, 
one  to  dine  and  the  other 
to  take  tea  with  him.  On 
the  latter  occasion  several 
ladies  were  pi'eaent.  She 
also  remembers  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  bar 
the  table  was  spread  in  a 


grove  near  by      This  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  encampment  broke  up,  which 
event  took  place  early  in  June  '■'"' 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  camp-ground,  which  is  upon  the  lefl 
of  the  main  road  over  the  mountains  to  Pluckemin  ,  also  "Washington's  Rock."  The 
former  eihibifs  nothing  worthy  of  particular  attention ,  but  the  latter,  situated  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  Middlebrook,  is  a  locality,  independent  of  the 
associations  which  hallow  it,  that  must  ever  impress  the  visitor  with  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  view  obtained  from  that  loftj  observatory  We  left  our  wagon  at  a  point  half  way  op 
the  mountain,  and  made  our  wayup  the  steep  dech\ities  along  the  remains  of  the  old  road. 
How  loaded  wagons  were  managed  in  ascending  or  descending  this  mountain  road  is  quite  in- 
conceivable, for  it  is  a  difficult  journey  for  a  foot-passenger  to  make.  In  many  places  not  even 
the  advantage  of  a  zigzag  course  along  the  hill  sides  was  employed,  but  a  line  as  straight  as 
possible  was  made  up  the  mountain.  Along  this  difficult  way  the  artillery  troops  that  were  sta- 
tioned at  Pluckemin  crossed  the  mountain,  and  over  that  steep  and  rugged  road  heavy  cannons 
were  dragged.  Having  reached  the  summit,  we  made  our  way  through  a  narrow  and  tangled 
path  to  the  bold  rock  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  included  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  sixty  miles,  having  its  rundle  southward. 
At  our  feet  spread  out  the  beautiful  rolling  plains  like  a  map,  through  which  course  the  wind- 


'  Baron  Steuben  had  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  a  splendid  medal  of  gold  and  diamonds,  designat- 
ing the  Order  of  Fidelity,  which  he  always  wore  when  in  full  military  dress. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  field  in  fronl  of  the  house,  looking  north.  The  dwelling  is  at  the  end  of  a  lane 
several  rods  from  the  main  road  leading  to  Middlebrook  from  New  Brunswick.  It  is  on  the  western  side 
ot  the  Raiiian,  and  about  a  roile  from  (he  bridge  near  Middlebrook.  Only  the  center  building  was  in  ei- 
iitencB  at  the  time  in  question,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  enlarged.  Each  wing  has  since  been  added. 
The  interior  of  the  old  part  is  kept  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  when  Steuben  occupied  it,  being,  like 
most  of  the  better  dwellings  otthat  lime,  neatly  wainscoted  with  pine,  wrought  into  moldings  and  panels. 
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ing  Raritau  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.      Little  villages  and  neat  farm  bouses 
dotted  the  picture  in  every  direction.      Southward,  the  spites  of  New  Brunbwick  shot  up 


above  the  intervening  for 


)  left 


the 


ture  was  spread  the 
expanse  of  Rantan  and 
Amboy  Bays  with  man> 
white  sails  upon  their   bo 
Boms       Beyond 
the  swelling  hills  of  Staten 
Island    and  the  more   abrupt 
heights  of  Neversmk  or  Navesink 
Mountains  at  ""andy  Hook      Upon 
this   lotty    rock   Washington  often 
■tood  with  his  telescope  and  reconnoi 
tered  the  vicinity      He  ovtrlooked  his 
camp  at  his  feet    and  could  have  de 
sened  the  marchings  of  the  enemy  at  a 
great  distance  upon  the  plain  or  the  evo 
lutions  of  a  fleet  in  the  waters  be\ond 
In  the  rear  of  Plainfield  at  an  equal  ele 
vation   and  upon  the  same  range  ol  hills 
IS  another  rock  bearing  a  similar  appella 
tion  and  from  thi 

the  brow  of  the  mountain    but   unlike  the 
one  under  consideration  it  stands  quite  alone 
Febniaij  6      *^^  anniversary  of  thi 
1^8.         incident  which  I  ha\ 


from  a  slope  of  the  hill 

about    twenty  hve    feet    trom 

From  this 

latter    lofty  pomtion    it   is 

said    Washington  vatched 

ovementB  of  the  ene 

my  in  the  summer  oi  1 777 

recorded  on  page  331 

liV  hile  upon  the  mount 

haze  that  dimmed  the 

sky  in  the  morning    gathermg 

into  thick  clouds  assumed  the 

nimbus  form    and  menaced  us 

with  rain      This  fact  and  the 

expectation  of  the  speedy  ar 

rival  of  the  tr 

ville   where  I  w  as 


for  Somer 
to  take  stage 
"or  Easton 
on   the  Dei 


;d  us  back 
.Uage       There  I  met  an  old 
(whose  name  I  ha\e  forgot- 
ten)   who    though   a  small  boy  at   the 
time   remembered  the  grand  display   at 
Pluckemin  during  the  encampment    on 
lliance  of  Amern-a  with  France       He  remembered  an 
the  pubhbhed  accounts  of  that 


The  following  account  of  ttiis  celebration,  published  at  the  lirao,  will  doubtless  interest  the  reader.  It 
it  be  remembered  that  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  American  commissioners, 
ippointed  by  the  French  government,  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between 
The  event  alluded  to  occurred  on  the  first  anniversary  (1779)  of  the  alliance,  or  a  few 


the 

days  afterward.     It  was  postponed  until  the  18th,  o 


It  of  Washington's  absence  from 


The 


genera!-in-ehief,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  there,  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Gre 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  a  large  circuit  around  the  camp,  were  of  the  company  ;  and  there  was  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators  from  every  part  of  Now  Jersey. 

The  artillery  were  posted  upon  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  and  the  entertainment  was  given  by  General 
Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  corps.  The  entertainment  and  ball  were  held  at  the  academy  of  the 
Park.  The  celebration  was  commenced  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  discharge  of  thirteen 
cannons.  The  company  invited  then  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  academy.  In  the  evening  a  display  of  fire- 
works was  made,  mider  the  direction  of  Colonel  Stevens,  "  from  the  point  of  a  temple  one  hundred  feel  in 
length,  and  proportionately  high."  The  temple  showed  thirteen  arches,  each  displaying  an  illuminated  paint- 
ing. The  center  arch  was  ornamented  with  a  pediment  larger  than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  the  whole  edi- 
fice was  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  illuminated  paintings  were  disposed  in  the 
following  order :  The  1st  arch  on  the  right  represented  the  oommenoement  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  with 
this  inscription  :  "  The  scene  opened."  2d.  Britbh  clemency,  represented  in  the  burning  of  Charlestown, 
Falmouth,  Norfolk,  and  Kingston.  3d.  The  separation  of  America  from  Britain,  A  magnificent  arch  broken 
in  the  center,  with  this  motto  :  "By  your  tyranny  to  the  people  of  America,  you  have  separated  the  wide 
arch  of  an  extended  empire."  4th.  Britain  represented  as  a  decaying  empire,  by  a  barren  country,  broken 
arches,  fallen  spires,  ships  deserting  its  shores,  birds  of  prey  hovering  over  its  moldering  cities,  and  a  gloomy 
setting  sun.     Moito, 


\Dd  tottering  emplrei  cr 
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affair.  He  said  that  several  boys  had  possession  of  a  email  swivel,  and,  in  firing  it,  ona 
of  them,  while  loading,  had  his  hand  blown  oif  by  a  premature  diacharge  of  the  piece.  The 
boy  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  Washington,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  his  mother 
two  guineas. 

I  left  Middlebrook  at  noon,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  at  dinner  in  Somerville,  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  whence,  at  one  o'clock,  I  departed  in  a  stage-coach  for  Easton.  Within 
the  coach  were  seven  grown  persons,  three  children  about  ten  years  old,  and  two  babies  of 
a  respectable  size  and  sound  hmgs  ;  while  on  the  outside  were  four  passengers  and  the  driver, 
and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  baggage.  The  roads  were  excessively  dusty.  The  rain  that 
commenced  falling  gently  soon  after  leaving  Somerville  relieved  us  of  that  annoyance,  but 
produced  a  greater — the  necessity  of  having  the  windows  of  the  coach  closed,  to  keep  out  the 
drippings  of  the  increasing  storm.  A  wheezing  old  gentleman  in  green  goggles  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  window  open  near  him,  to  save  him  from  suffocation ;  while  a  shadowy,  mid- 
dle-aged lady,  upon  the  next  seat,  wrapped  in  ft,  cloak,  as  earnestly  declared  that  it  should 
be  closed  to  save  her  from  an  ague  that  had  threatened  her  for  a  week.  The  matter  ap- 
peared to  be  very  properly  a  casws  belli,  as  prime  ministers  say ;  but,  unlike  the  action  of 
prime  ministers  in  general,  the  controversy  was  compromised  by  mutual  concessions,  the 
crooked  roads  over  the  rough  hills  presenting  a  basis  for  an  amicable  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was  agreed  that,  when  the  course  of  the  road  brought  the  lady  to  the  windward,  the  window 
was  to  be  closed,  and  at  other  times  the  gentleman  was  to  be  accommodated  with  fresh  air. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  beautifully  diversified  with  lofty  hills  and  deep 
ravines,  forming  numerous  water  courses,  whose  irrigating  streams  fertilize  the  broad  valleys 
which  are  found  occasionally  imbosomed  among  the  less  fertile,  but  cultivated  mountains. 
Of  these,  the  M  u  scone  too  ng,'  through  which  flows  a  small  river  of  the  same  euphonious 
name,  dividing  the  counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Warren,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing. We  crossed  the  Musoonetcong  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  Bloomshury,  at  twilight,  but 
the  gloaming  and  the  rain  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  a  view  of  the  valley  and  its  thriv- 
ing town.  We  were  now  within  six  miles  of  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  darkness  deepened 
the  storm  increased  ;  and  when,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  reined  up  at  the 
hotel  in  Easton,  we  seemed  to  alight  in  the  very  court  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

Easton'  is  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lehigh  River, 
thirty-seven  miles  northwest  from  Somerville.  Arriving  there  after  dark,  and  departing  the 
next  morning  before  daylight,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  view  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a  place  of 
much  business,  and  inhabited  hy  a  well-educated,  social,  and  highly  moral  population,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  natural  scenery  singularly  picturesque.  It  has  but  little  Revolutionary 
history,  and  that  relates  chiefly  to  contests  with  the  Indians.     Here  the  division  of  the  army 

5th.  America  reiiresented  as  a  rising  empire.  Prospect  of  a  fertile  country,  harbors  anil  rivets  coveted  with 
shijis,  new  canals  opening,  cilies  aJ'ising  amid  wooJs,  splendid  sun  emerging  from  a  bright  horizon.     Motto, 

"  New  worldi  are  slUI  emerging  Siora  the  deep. 
The  Qld  descending,  in  their  turns  to  rise." 
6th.  A  grand  illuminated  representation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  enoourager  of  letters,  the  sup. 
porter  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  American  people.  7th.  The  center  arch,  Thb 
Faihebs  IN  CoNGKESs.  Motto,  '^  Nil  de^eTanditm  rttpvUita."  8th.  The  American  philosopher  and  em- 
bassador extracting  lightning  from  the  clotids.  9th.  The  battle  near  Saratoga,  Tth  of  October,  1777.  10th. 
The  Convention  of  Saratoga.  1  ith.  A  representation  of  the  aea  fight,  off  Ushant,  between  Count  d'Orvil- 
ILets  and  Admiral  Keppel.  32th.  Warren,  Montgomery,  Mercer,  Wooster,  Nash,  and  a  crowd  of  heroes 
who  have  fallen  in  the  American  contest,  in  Elysium,  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  of  Brutus,  Cato,  and 
those  spirits  who  in  all  ages  have  gloriously  straggled  against  tyrants  and  tyranny.  Motto,  "Those  vho 
shed  their  blood  in  such  a  cause  shall  live  and  reign  forever."  13th  represented  Peace,  with  all  her  train 
of  blessings.  Her  right  hand  displaying  an  olive  branch ;  at  her  feet  lay  the  honors  of  harvest ;  the  back- 
ground was  fiUed  with  flourishing  cities ;  porta  crowded  with  ships ;  and  other  emblems  of  an  extensive 
empire  and  unrestrained  commerce. 

When  the  fire-worka  were  finished,  the  company  concluded  the  celebration  by  a  splendid  ball,  which  was 
opened  by  Washington,  whose  partner  was  the  lady  of  General  Knox. 

'  This  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  "  a  rapid-rmming  itream.'' 
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of  Sullivan,  under  his  immediate  command,  rendezvoused  previous  to  its  flying  and  desolat- 
ing campaign  against  the  Six  Nations  in  central  New  York  in  1779,  and  hither  came  the 
poor  fugitives  from  the  blackened  Valley  of  Wyoming,  after  the  terrible  massacre  and  burn- 
ing there  in  1778.  It  has  history  antecedent  to  this,  but  in  a  measure  irrelevant  to  our 
subject.  Here,  in  1 758,  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Miamia, 
Nanticokes,  Mohicans,  Conoys,  Monseye,  and  all  of  the  Six  Nations,  assembled  in  grand 
council  with  the  Governors  of  Pennaylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
other  distinguished  men  ;  and  the  eloquence  and  good  sense  of  the  great  Indian  diplomatist, 
Teedyuscung,  were  here  displayed  on  several  occasions.  Here,  too,  before  the  cabin  of  the 
white  man  was  built  upon  the  Delaware  above  Trenton,  the  surrounding  hilJa  echoed  the 
voices  of  the  eminent  Whitefield  and  Btainerd,'  as  they  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Peace  to 
the  heathen ;  and  here  the  good  Moravians  sang  their  hymns  and  held  their  love-feasts  tn 
the  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 

*  Geoeqe  Whitefielp  was  bom  in  Gloucfster,  England,  December  16th,  1714,  After  making  some 
progress  in  learning,  be  was  obliged  Ui  assist  bis  mother,  who  kept  an  inn.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en- 
ter»l  Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys  (John  and  Charles),  the  fonnders  of  the  Meth- 
odists. He  joined  these  eftiinent  Christians,  tcmit  orders,  and  was  ordamed  by  the  bishop  in  June,  1736. 
Mi.  John  Wesiey  was  then  in  Georgia,  and  by  his  peisuasion  Whitelicld  embarked  for  America.  He  ar- 
rived at  Savann^  in  Maj,  1738,  and  returned  to  England  in  September  following.  Bishop  Benson  ordain- 
ed him  priest  in  January,  1739.  He  made  several  voyages  le  America,  and  traveled  through  nearly  all  the 
colonies.  He  went  la  the  Bermudas  in  1748.  In  1769  he  made  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to  America. 
Alter  preaching  in  ditTcrent  parts  of  the  country,  he  died  suddenly  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 30lh,  1770,  aged  fifty-five.  His  powers  of  ekiquenoe  were  wonderful,  and  his  ministry  was  exceedingly 
fruitful.  His  voice  was  powerful.  Dr,  Franklin  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  people  might  hear  him  dis- 
tinctly when  preaching  in  the  open  air.     Of  him  Cowper  wrote, 

"  He  iDTed  the  world  ttiBt  bated  him ;  the  lesr 


Paul's  lore  of  Christ 
Were  copied  cIobe  to 
lie  folloned  Paul,  his 


And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  roofeased,  deplored, 

David  Bkaineed  Was  bom  at  Haddam,  Conneotiont,  April  20th,  1718.  He  entered  Tale  College  in 
1739  ;  but,  being  expelled  in  1742,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  remarks  respecting  one  of  the  tutors,  he 
never  obtained  his  degree.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  immediately  afterward  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  Hi' 
flrst  eSbrts  were  made  among  the  Stoekbridge  Indians,  about  fifteen  milea  Irom  Kinderhook,  New  York. 
There  he  lodged  upon  straw,  and  his  food  was  the  simple  lare  of  the  savages.  After  the  Stoekbridge  In- 
diaus  ^reed  to  remove  to  Stoekbridge,  and  place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  Brain- 
erd  went  to  the  Indians  upon  the  Delaware.  There  he  labored  for  a  while,  and  then  visited  the  Indiaiu: 
at  Crossweeksung,  or  Croaswieks,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  very  successful.  He  worked  an  entire  re- 
form in  the  lives  of  the  savages  at  that  place.  In  the  summer  of  1746,  Mr.  Br^erd  visited  the  Indians 
upon  the  Susquehanna.  The  next  spring,  finding  his  health  giving  way,  he  traveled  in  New  England.  In 
July  he  halted  at  Northampton,  and  there,  in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  passed  the  remaining 
weeks  of  his  life.  He  died  October  9th,  1747,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  His  exertions  in  the  Christian 
cause  were  of  short  continuance,  but  they  were  intense,  incessant,  and  efiectual. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  On  Susqnehcinna's  side,  fair  Wyoming  I 

Altliough  the  wild  Howcib  on  thy  ruined  wait 

And  rooflesa  homes  a  sad  reraerabranpe  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 

That  see  the  Atlantic's  wave  their  morn  restore." 


"  Thou  com'st  in  beauty  on  my  gaze  at  last, 

'On  Susqaehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming,' 
Image  of  many  a  dream,  in  hoars  long  past. 

When  life  was  in  its  bud  and  blossoming, 
And  waters,  gushing  from  the  fountain  spring 

Of  pure  enthusiast  though!,  dimm'd  my  young  eyea, 
As  by  the  poet  bamo,  on  unseen  wing, 

I  breathed,  in  fancy,  'neatb  thy  cloudless  skies, 
The  summer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  harmonies," 

Hallgci. 

LEFT  Easttm  for  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  sixty  miles  distant,  at  three  o'olook 
in  the  morning.  The  storm  was  over,  and  the  broken  clouds,  flitting  iipi»L  a 
eool  wind  from  the  northwest,  permitted  a  few  gleams  of  moonlight  to  stray 
down  to  earth.  Although  there  were  but  three  passengers  in  the  coach  (two 
ladies  and  an  infant),  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver,  for  there  were  promisee  of 
a  bright  morning  and  magnificent  scenery.  The  coachman  was  a  good-natured 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  rather  taciturn,  and  such  an  adept  in  his  profsesion 
that  his  practiced  ear  detected  the  absence  of  a  shoe  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
"leaders"  when  three  miles  from  Easton.  A  blacksmith  by  the  road  side  was 
aroused,  the  shoe  was  replaced,  and  within  an  hour  we  had  ascended  the  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  to  Nazareth,  a  Moravian  village  about  half 
way  between  Easton  and  the  Wind  gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains      The  day  had 
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ishmg  seminarj  for  hoys,  and  the  usual  dead-house  and  cemetery  peculiar  to  the  sect.  The  place  was  named, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  founded,  by  the  Rey.  George  Whilefield,  the  eloquent  cosmopolite  preacher.  Ha  had 
labored  in  conjnnction  with  the  Moravians  in  Georgia.  When,  about  1740,  they  refused  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  left  Georgia  for  the  more  peaceful  domain  of  William  Penn,  WhileHeld 
accompanied  them.  He  began  1c  erect  a  large  building  "  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware"  as  a  school  for 
negro  children,  while  the  Moravians,  under  Bishop  Nischman,  purchased  the  site  and  founded  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Whitefield  named  his  domain,  or  manor,  Nazareth.  He  did  not  com- 
plete his  building,  but  sold  "  the  manor  of  Nazareth"  lo  the  Moravians,  who  finished  the  edifice.  It  is  atiU 
standing,  in  the  eastern  border  of  the  village.  The  Moravian  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  wrought  an  elegant  ban- 
ner, and  presented  it  to  Count  Pulaski.  A  drawing  of  the  banner,  and  the  beautiful  Consecration  Hymn,  writ- 
ten by  Longfellow,  will  he  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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abroad,  and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Wind-gap,  I  again  mounted  the  driver's 
bos.  for  all  aroimd  ub  Nature  was  displaying  her  attractions  in  the  plenitude  of  her  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty.  Before  us,  and  in  close  proximity,  were  the  Blue  Mountains,  their  sum- 
mits curtained  in  a  white  fog  that  was  rising  toward  the  loftier  clouds.  Behind  us.  far  down 
into  the  valleys  and  intervales,  orchards,  corn-fields,  forests,  and  meadows  were  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  of  mellow  tints,  and  on  every  side  the  gentle  breeze  was  shaking  the  rain-drops 
from  the  boughs  in  diamond  showers,  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  White 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  bellowing  of  cattle  reminded  us  of  cultivated  fields  behind  us, 
the  whirring  of  the  pheasant,  the  drumming  of  the  partridge,  and  the  whistling  of  the  quail 
among  the  rocks  and  lofty  evergreens  around  betokened  the  uncultivated  wilderness. 

The  Wind-gap,  unlike  the  far-famed  Water-gap'  in  the  same  cluster  of  mountains,  is  a 
deep  depression  of  the  summit  of  the  range,  is  quite  level  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  majestic  precipices  of  the  latter.  The  earth  is 
covered  with  masses  of  angular  rocks,  among  which  shoot  up  cedar  and  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
chiefly  of  the  coniferie  order  ;  but  the  road,  by  industry,  is  made  quite  smooth.  The  hilis 
rise  on  each  side  of  the  Gap  to  an  altitude  of  eight  hundred  feet,  clothed  and  crowned  with 
trees.  It  was  through  this  pass  in  the  mountains  that  two  expert  walkera  crossed  to  a  spur 
of  the  Focono  when  measuring  the  extent  of  a  district  of  country  northwest  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  iu  1737.  The  Indians  had  agreed,  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration, to  sell  a  tract  of  land  included  within  prescribed  points  on  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing back  as  far  as  a  man  could  "  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half"  The  proprietors  immediately 
advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers  in  the  province,  and  they  performed  a  journey,  in  the 
day  and  a  half  of  eighty-six  miles  I  The  Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  for  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  distance  could  be  accomplished,  and  it  included  some  of  their  finest  lands. 
The  walkers  ran  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way.  They  ate  as  they  traveled,  and  never 
stopped  from  sunrise  until  sunset.  One  old  Indian  said,  bitterly,  when  complaining  of  the 
cheat,  "  No  sit  down  to  smoke — no  shoot  a,  squirrel,  but  iun,  lun,  lun,  all  day  long."  The 
Indians,  supposing  the  walk  would  end  not  far  from  the  Wind-gap,  had  collected  there  in 
great  numbers ;  but,  to  their  astonishment,  the  walkers  reached  that  point  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day. 

The  turnpike  road  through  the  Wind-gap,  and  across  the  valleys  and  mountains,  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  was  made  by  Sullivan  for  the  passage  of  his  ttoops  in  1779.  when  marching  to  join 
General  Clinton  on  the  Tioga.  Before  that  time  the  pass  was  little  more  than  a  rough  In- 
dian war-path,  and  its  obscurity  made  the  hurried  flight  of  the  people  from  Wyoming  over 
the  solitary  region  more  perplexing  and  dreadful  than  it  would  be  now. 

We  descended  from  the  Wind-gap,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  along  a  steep  and 
winding  road,  skirting  a  precipice,  crossed  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  and  alighted  at  the 
Roscommon  Tavern,  among  the  hills,  where  we  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock.  At  the  table 
we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  five  candidates  for  the  office  of  sherifi'  of  Mon- 
roe county.  He  was  out  canvassing  the  district  for  votes,  and  a  more  earnest,  intelligent, 
good-humored  man  I  have  seldom  met.  His  strongest  claim  to  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  oflice  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  representative  of  New  England 
pedagogueistn  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  as  early  as  '■  forty  years  ago  ;"  had  taught  the  "  young 
ideas"  of  the  fathers  «f  three  Wilkesbarre  lawyers  "  how  to  shoot,"  and,  therefore,  he  assumed 
to  have  an  undisputed  right  to  the  privilege  of  hanging  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  county. 
He  accompanied  us  to  the  next  tavern,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  fat  little  man,  though  al- 
ready bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  a  postmaster,  was  another  aspirant 
umbitiouaty  wheezing  for  the  oflice  of  sheriff".     Both  were  too  good-natured  to  be  maderjwofe; 

'  The  Water-gap  is  the  passage  through  the  Eittatinny  or  Blue  Mounlaina  o[  the  Delau-are  River,  about 
three  miles  from  Stroudabarg.  This  village  ia  upon  the  Delaware,  twenty-four  miles  above  Easton,  and 
waa  the  first  settlement  which  the  fugitives  from  Wyoming  resiched  when  fleeing  from  the  valley  in  1778. 
There  waa  a  fort  there,  called  Hamilton,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  nnd  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  villa^  Fori  Penn  waa  built  during  the  Revolution. 
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they  were  only  different  candidates  professing  the  same  poliliea!  faith.  We  left  them  com" 
paring  notes  over  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  houra  we  had  orosseJ  fertile 
little  valleys  and  parallel  ranges  ol  mountains,  and  begun  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  famous 
Pocono.  From  base  to  summit,  the  distance,  by  the  road,  is  about  three  miles,  one  third 
of  which  is  a  straight  hne  Tip  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  Then  our  way 
was  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills,  from  which  we  could  look  upon  the  tops  of  tall' 
trees,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  It  was  noon  when  wc  reached  the  level  summit,  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  tide  water  ;  and  there,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  brow  of  th* 
mountain,  John  Smith  keeps  a  tavern,  and  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  road  upon  the  top  of  Pocono  is  perfectly  level  a  distance  of  four  miles ;  and  all  the 
way  to  the  Wtlkesbarre  Mountains,  twenty  miles,  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  alti- 
tude. On  the  left,  near  Smith's,  is  an  elevation  called  the  Knob,  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  level,  from  the  apex  of  which  it  is  said  tho  highest  peaks  of  the  CatskilU, 
sixty  miles  distant,  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  morning.  All  around  is  a  perfect  wil- 
derness as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  so  trifling  are  the  variations  from  a  level,  that  th« 
country  appears  like  a  vast  plain.  The  whole  is  covered  with  shrub  oaks,  from  three  to 
ten  feet  in  height,  from  which  rise  lofty  pines,  cedars,  and  tamaracks,  interspersed  with  * 
few  birch  and  chestnut  trees,  and  occasionally  a  mountain  ash  with  its  blazing  berries.  The 
shrub  oaks,  at  a  distance,  appeared  like  the  soft  light  green  grass  of  a  meadow,  and  groups 
of  lofty  evergreens  dotted  the  expanse  like  orchards  upon  a  prairie.  Here  and  there  a  huga 
blasted  pine,  black  and  leafless,  towered  above  the  rest,  a 

stern  dweller  of  he  m  unts  n     \  th  t   teet 
Grasp  ng  llie  crag  and  1  ftirg  to  the  sky 
It"  haughty  (.rest  I 

Vast  cranberry  marshes  spread  out  upon  this  high  rolling  table  land  and  supply  the  sur 
rounding  settlements  with  an  abundance  of  that  excellent  fruit  Indeed  the  whole  region 
IS  almost  1  continuous  morass  and  the  mad  a  large  portion  of  the  way  is  a  causeway  madq 
rf  logs  Here  the  gra}  ea^Ie  wheels  undisturbed  the  bear  maki,s  his  lair  and  the  wild  deej 
roam  in  abun lance  Ihese  with  the  flocks  o!  pheasants  and  the  numerous  rabbits  that 
biirro«  upon  this  wild  warren  invite  the  adventurous  huntsman  willing  to  camp  out  m 
the  wilderneii  No  settlements  enliven  the  way  and  the  cabins  and  saw  mills  ol  lumber) 
men  where  the  road  intersects  the  streams  are  the  only  ev  deuces  of  a  resident  population, 
e'vcept  tl  ree  or  four  places  where  a  few  acres  ha\e  bten  releeraei  from  the  poverty  of  na 
turc  This  wilderness  exten  Is  more  than  a  hundrel  miles  between  the  Delaware  and  feua 
(juehanna  Rivers  and  a  death  like  solitude  broods  over  the  rigion 

I  kept  my  seat  upon  the  drveis  box  all  the  way  from  the  Wmd  gap  to  "Wilkesbtrra, 
charmed  by  the  romance  of  the  scene  rendered  still  more  w  Id  and  picturesque  by  the  dark 
masses  of  cumulous  clouds  that  overspread  the  heavens  in  the  afternoon  The  wii  d  blew 
very  cold  Irom  the  northwest  and  the  driver  a>isured  me  that  d  iring  the  hottest  weather  in 
summer  the  air  s  cool  and  bracing  upon  th  s  lofty  h  ghway  Poor  fellow  he  was  an  ema 
ciated  blue  lipped  sold  er  recently  returned  from  the  battle  fields  of  Mcfico  where  the  iorh* 
ito  and  azue  had  shattered  a  hitherto  strong  constitution  and  op  ned  his  firm  knit  systettl 
to  the  free  entrance  of  diseases  of  every  iind  lie  was  at  \  era  Cruz  and  Cerro  C  ordo  Hp 
lay  sick  a  whole  summer  at  Perole  and  now  had  resumed  the  whip  with  the  feeble  hope 
of  regaining  lost  health 

We  crossed  the  ujper  waters  of  the  Lehigh  at  Stoddartsville  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
lumber  country  and  reached  the  brow  of  tho  Wilke'barre  Mounta  is  j  st  before  sunset 
There  a  scene  ol  rare  grandeur  and  beauty  was  reieaW  heightened  by  cmtraat  with  the 
rugged  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  reg  on  we  had  just  traversed  The  heavy  clouds  1  ke 
a  thick  curtain  were  lifted  m  the  west  to  the  apparent  height  of  a  celestial  degree  and  al 
lowed  the  last  rajs  of  the  evenmg  sun  to  flood  the  deep  valley  below  us  w  th  their  golden 
!  ght      The  na(  iral  b  autn.8  of  the  vale  reposing  in  shadow  were  for  a  nioment  broughJ 
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out  in  bold  outline ;  and  from  our  point  of  view  we  gazed  upon  a  picture  such  as  the  paint- 
tor's  art  can  not  imitate.  Xitke  a  thread  of  silver  the  Susquehanna  appeared,  in  its  winding 
course,  among  the  lofty,  overshadowing  trees,  upon  its  margin,  and  the  villages,  hamlets, 
green  woodlands,  rich  bottoms,  and  fruitful  intervales  of  Wyoming,  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  purple  mountains  on  its  western  borders  were  all  included  in  the  range  of  our  vision. 
The  thought,  impious  though  it  may  be,  came  into  my  mind,  that  if  Satan,  when  he  took 
Immaauel  to  the  top  of  an  "  exceeding  high  mountain."  exhibited  a  scene  like  this,  the  tempt- 
ation was  certainly  great.  Wilkesbarre,'  apparently  at  our  feet,  was  three  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  Phcenix  Hotel,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  had 
been  a  fatiguing  day's  journey  of  sixty  miles ;  but  a  supper  of  venison,  warm  biscuit,  and 
honey,  and  a  comfortable  bed,  made  me  feel  perfectly  vigorous  in  the  morning,  and  prepared 
for  a  ramble  over  the  historic  portions  of  the  vaUey. 
i«pi«Db8ri^         After  an  early  breakfast  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  about 

IMS.  two  miles  from  the  village,  expecting  to  rely  chiefly  upon  his  varied  and  extens- 

ive knowledge  of  the  histery  of  the  valley  for  information  concerning  the  localities  of  inter- 
est, but  was  disappointed.'  He  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  an  epidemic  fever 
then  prevailing  in  the  valley,  and  was  unable  even  to  converse  much,  yet  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  sincere  regrets  and  kind  wishes  he  expressed.  He  referred  me  to  several  gentlemen 
in  the  village,  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  to  one  of  them  (Mr.  Lord 
Butler,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler)  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind  services  while 
I  remained  there.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  several  localities  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and 
furnished  me  with  such  facilities  for  acquiring  information  as  only  a  stranger  can  appreciate. 
We  visited  Kingston,  Forty  Fort,  the  monument,  the  chief  battle-ground,  Fort  Wintermoot, 
Monocasy  Island,  &c,  ;  but  a  record  of  the  day's  ramble  will  be  better  understood  after  a 
consultation  of  the  history,  and  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  unclasp  the  old  chronicle. 

History  and  song  have  hallowed  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to 
it  seems  to  be  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Its  Indian  history,  too.  long  antecedent 
to  the  advent  of  the  whites  there,  is  full  of  the  poetry  which  clusters  around  the  progress  of 
the  aborigines.  Mr.  Minor  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  valley.  ''It 
is  diversified,"  he  says,  "  by  bill  and  dale,  upland  and  intervale.  Its  character  of  extreme 
richness  is  derived  from  the  extensive  fiats,  or  ri,ver  bottoms,  which,  in  some  places,  extend 
from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  stream,  unrivaled  in  expansive  beauty,  unsurpassed  in  luxu- 
riant fertility.  Though  now  generally  cleared  and  cultivated,  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods 
a  fringe  of  trees  is  left  along  each  bank  of  the  river — the  sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  black  walnut,  while  here  and  there,  scattered  through  the  fields,  a  huge  shell- 
bark  yields  its  summer  shade  to  the  weary  laborers,  and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  and 
gray  squirrel,  or  the  rival  plow-boys.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping  from  the  mount 
oins,  imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their  course ;  all  of  them  abounding  with  the  deh 
oious  trout.      Along  those  brooks,  and  in  the  swales,  scattered  through  the  uplands   grow 

'  This  name  is  compounded  of  two,  and  was  given  in 
ablest  advooales  of  Airierica,  through  the  press  end  on 
the  Revolution, 

'  Mr.  Minor  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Wyoming,'''  a  valuable  work  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and 
possessing  the  rare  merit  of  originality,  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  ccmtents  is  a  record  of  information  ob- 
tained by  him  from  the  hps  of  old  residents  whose  lives  and  memories  ran  parallel  with  the  Revolutionary 
history  of  the  valley,  and  events  immediately  antecedent  thereto.  He  folded  up  little  books  of  blank  paper, 
took  pens  and  ink,  and,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Sarah,  who,  though  blind,  was  a  cheerful  and  agree- 
able oompanioD,  and  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  visited  thirty  or  forty  of  the  old  people  who  were 
m  the  valley  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  "We  have  come,"  he  said  to  them,  "to  inquire  about 
old  Wyoming;  pray  tell  us  all  you  know.  We  wish  an  exact  picture,  such  as  (he  valley  presented  sixty 
years  ago.  Give  us  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  joys  and  sorrows."  At  night,  on  returning  home,  he  read 
over  to  his  daughter  what  he  hod  taken  down,  and  carefully  corrected,  by  the  aid  of  her  memory,  "  any  error 
into  which  the  pen  had  fallen."  In  this  way  Mr.  Minor  collected-  a  great  amount  of  local  history,  which 
Duist  otherwise  have  perished  with  the  source  whence  he  derivad  il.  I  shall  draw  liberally  upon  his  inter- 
ttting  votame  tot  many  of  my  histocio  facts  concerning  Wyoming. 
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.  and  the  butter  nut  while,  wherever  the  hand  of  the  white  man  has  spared  it, 
the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  m  un- 
limited profusion  I  have  seen  a  grape- 
vine bending  beneath  its  purple  clusters, 
one  branch  climbing  a  hutter  nut,  loaded 
with  fiuit  another  branoh  resting  upon  a 
wild  plum  red  with  its  {lelicioug  burden  , 
the  while  growing  in  the  shade  the  ha- 
zelnut was  ripening  its  rounded  kernel 

Such  were  the  common  scenes  when 
the  white  people  first  came  to  Wyoming, 
which  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  Na- 
ture a  perfect  Indian  Paradise  Gams 
of  every  Mjct  was  abundant  The  quail 
whistled  in  th"  meadow  the  pheasant 
rustled  in  its  leafy  cover*  the  wild  duck 
reared  her  btood  cind  bent  the  reed  in  ev- 
er) inlet  the  red  deer  fed  upon  the  hills  ; 
while  in  the  deep  lorests  within  a  feW 
hours  walk  was  found  the  stately  elk. 
The  nver  yielded  at  all  seasons  a  supply 
ol  fish  the  jullow  pereh  the  pike,  the 
catfish  the  ba^s  the  roach  and,  in  the 
spring  season  myriads  of  shad    ' 


'  --  f 


Campbell,  with  a  poet  s  license,  sung. 

"  Delightful  WjomLng  1  beneath  thy  skies 

The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  n3.iight  lo  do 
But  feed  Iheir  flocks  on  green  dcoHvities, 

Or  skim  perchance,  thy  lake  with  light  canoe, 
From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  pEStime  grew. 

With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  forest's  brow 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew  ; 

And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  halfway  down 

Would  echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town. 

"  Then,  when  of  Indian  hiila  the  daylight  takes 

His  leave,  how  might  jou  the  flamingo  see. 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 

And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 

From  marry  mock-bird's  song,  or  bom  of  men ; 
While  hearkening,  fearing  naught  their  revelry. 

The  wild  deer  arched  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then, 

Unhunled,  sought  his  woods  and  wildernoss  agam."' 

Wyoming,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  '•  large  plains."  By  what  partiouiar  In- 
dian nation  or  tribe  it  was  first  settled  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Delawares  held  dominion  there  long  before  the  powerful  coniederaoy  of  the  Five  Nations,  by 
whom  they  were  subjugated,  was  formed.  The  tribes  known  as  the  Wyoming  Indians,  unto 
whom  Zinzendorf  and  his  Moravian  brethren  preached  the  Gospel,  and  who  occupied  tha 
plains  when  the  white  settiers  from  Connecticut  first  went  there,  were  of  the  Seneca  and 

'  Minor's  History  of  Wyoming,  preliminary  chapter,  p.  xiv. 

'  Gtttrude  of  Wyoming.  This  beautiful  poem  is  full  of  errors  of  every  kind.  The  "  lakes,"  the  "  Ba- 
mingo,"  and  the  "  mock  bird"  are  all  strangers  lo  Wyoming ;  and  the  historical  allusions  in  the  poem  ara 
quite  as  much  strangers  to  truth.  But  it  is  a  charming  poeiu,  and  hypercriticism  may  oonsoiBntiously  past 
by  and  leave  its  beauties  untouched. 
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Oneida  nations,  connected  by  intermarriage  with  the  Mingoea,  and  the  Bubjugated  Leni- 
Lenapes,  or  Delawarea.  As  it  is  not  my  province  to  unravel  Indian  history,  we  will  pass 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  white  settlements  there. 

The  first  European  whose  feet  trod  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  v 
while  visiting  his  Mo- 


lavian  brethren  at 
Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, ill  1742,  extend- 
ed his  visits  among  the 


ighbor 


India 


His  warm  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the 
accounts  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  mora] 
degradation  of  the  sav- 
ages, and,  unattended, 
extept  by  an  interpret- 
er, he  traversed  the 
wilderness  and  preach- 
ed salvation  to  the  red 
men.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  he  crossed 
the  Pocono,  and  pen 
etrated  to  the  \  alle\ 
of  Wyoming.  W  th 
a  missionary  named 
tic  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  spiritual 


E  Count  Zinzendorf,  who, 
Mack,  and  his  wife, 
who  accompanied  him, 
he  pitched  his  tent 
upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  Susipehanna,  a 
little  below  the  present 
village  ol  Kingston,  at 
the  toot  of  a  high  hill, 
and  near  a  place  in  the 
river  known  as  Toby's 
Fddj       A  tribe  of  the 


bhai 


I  had  a  vil- 


--)  lage  upon  the  site  of 
I*"!!  Kingston  rhey  held 
^  3,  council  to  listen  to 
the  commun) cations  of 
the  missionaries,  but, 
suapicious  oJ  all  white 
men  the)  could  not  be- 
lieve th'it  Zinzendorf 
and  hiB  companions 
had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
elfare  of  the  Indians      The)  concluded 


that  the  strangers  had  eorne  to  spy  out  their  countrv  with  a  view  to  dispossess  ther 
their  lands ;  and,  with  such  impre»«ions  the;  resolved  to  murder  the  count  The  •savages 
feared  the  English,  and  instructed  thosewhowere  appointed  to  assassinate  Zinzendorf  to  do 
it  with  all  possible  secrecy,  A  cool  September  night  was  chosen  for  the  deed  and  two  stout 
Indians  proceeded  stealthily  from  the  town  to  the  tent  of  the  missionary.  He  was  alone,  re- 
clining iipon  a  bundle  of  dry  weeds,  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  devout  meditation.  A  blanket 
curtain  formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and,  as  the  Indians  cautiously  drew  this  aside,  they  had 
a  full  view  of  their  victim.  The  benignity  of  his  countenance  filled  them  with  awe,  but  an 
incident  (strikingly  providential)  more  than  his  appearance  changed  the  current  of  their  feel- 
ings. The  tent-cloth  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  huge  sycamore,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  partially  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree  was  within  its  folds.  At  its  foot  the  count  had 
built  a  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  had  aroused  a  rattlesnake  in  its  den  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  savages  looked  into  the  tent  the  venomous  reptile  was  gliding  harmlessly  across 
the  legs  of  their  intended  victim,  who  did  not  see  either  the  serpent  or  the  lurking  murder- 
era.     They  at  once  regarded  him  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  were 

'  Nicolas  Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Austrian  family,  and  was  the  son  of 
i  chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Poland.  He  was  born  in  May,  1 700,  and  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Utrecht. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  purchased  (he  lordship  of  Berthhotdsdorp,  in  Lusatia.  Some  poor 
Christians,  followers  of  John  Huss,  soon  afterward  settled  upon  his  estate.  Their  piety  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  joined  (hem.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he  labored  zealously  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  village  of  Hernhutt  was  built  upon  his  estate,  and  soon  the  sect  spread  throughout  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. He  traveled  through  Germany,  Denmark,  and  England,  and  in  1741  came  to  America,  and  preached 
at  Germantown  and  Bethlehem.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1743,  and  died  at  Hernhutt  in  )760.  The 
Moravian  missionaries  were  very  successful  in  iheir  operations.  They  established  stations  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  in  Greenland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania.  Piety,  zeal,  benevolence, 
Wid  self-denial  always  marked  the  Moravians,  and  at  the  present  day  (hey  bear  the  character  of  "  the  best 
of  people." 
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filled  with  profound 
fellows  with  the  holiness  of"  Zi 
dorf'fl  character,  that  their  enmity 
was  changed  to  veneration.  A 
BQceessful  misaion  waa  established 
there,  which  waa'continued  until  a 
war  between  the  Shawnees  and  the 
Delawares  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  valley.' 

Not  long  afterward  the  w  ar  that 
ensued  between  the  Enghsh  and 
Freiicb  drew  the  line  of  separation 
BO  distinctly  between  the  Indian 
tribes  that  respectivtly  e^-poused 
cither  cause  that  the  CYCilements 
of  warlike  zeal  repressed  the  relig 
lous  sentiments  which  the  indefati 
gable  missionaries  were  diffusing 
among  the  savages.  The  tribes  in 
the  interest  of  the  French  soon  be- 
gan to  hover  around  tlie  Moravian 
settlements.  Gnadenhutten  was 
destroyed,  and  the  other  settlements 


for  his  person,  and,  returning  to  the  tribe,  so  impressed  their 


e  menaced.' 


For  several  years  these  pious  mission- 
aries suflered  greatly,  and  the  white  settlements  were  broken  up.  After  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  in  1755,  the  Delawares  went  over  to  the  French,  and  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  were  terribly  scourged  by  these  new  allies  of  the  enemies  of  the  English. 

In  1753  an  association  was  formed  in  Connecticut,  called  the  Susquehanna  Company. 
the  object  of  which  was  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a  region  then  claimed 
by  Connecticut  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  unrepealed  eharter.'     To  avoid  difficulties  with  the 

'  This  waa  originaled  in  the  foilowing  manner.  The  Shawnees  were  a  aeuluded  clan,  living,  by  permb- 
sion  of  the  Delawares,  upon  the  weslern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  On  a  certain  day,  when  the  warriow 
of  both  tribes  were  engaged  in  the  chase  upon  the  mountains,  a  party  of  women  and  children  of  the  Shaw- 
nees crossed  to  the  Delaware  side  to  gather  fruit,  and  were  joined  hy  some  of  the  squaws  and  children  of 
the  latter.  At  length  a  qnarrcl  arose  between  two  of  the  children  about  the  possession  of  a  grasshopper. 
The  mothers  took  part  respectively  with  their  children,  and  the  quarrel  extended  to  all  the  women  on  both 
sides.  The  Delaware  aquaws  were  more  numerous,  and  drove  the  Shawnees  home,  billing  several  on  the 
way.  The  Shawnee  hunters,  on  their  return,  espousing  the  cause  of  their  women,  armed  themselves,  and, 
crossing  the  river,  attacked  tbe  Delawares ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  the  Shawnees,  overpowered,  re- 
tired to  tbe  hanks  of  tbe  Ohio,  and  joined  their  more  powerful  brethren.  How  many  wars  between  Chris- 
tian nations  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  about  some  miserable  grassliopper  1 

'  This  is  a  view  upon  a  stream  called  Mud  Creek,  a  few  rods  from  its  mouth,  at  Toby's  Eddy,  in  ihe  Sug. 
quehanna,  about  a  miie  below  Kingston.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  plnce  where,  tradition  avera, 
Count  Zinzendorf  erected  his  tent,  and  where  the  singular  circumstance  related  in  the  text  occurred.  It 
was  near  sunset  on  a  mild  day  (September  16th,  1848)  when  I  visited  the  spot,  and  a  more  inviting  plac« 
for  retirement  and  meditation  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  ia  shaded  by  venerable  sycamore,  hulternut, 
elm,  and  black  walnut  trees.  From  (he  Eddy  is  a  tine  view  of  the  plain  whereon  the  Delawares  had  thtir 
village,  and  oS  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.     The  eddy  is  caused  by  a  bend  in  the  river. 

'  The  Moravians  had  established  six  missionary  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forks  of  the  Delawarsi 
or  the  junction  of  (he  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Rivers,  viz.,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Nain,  Freidenshal,  Ganden. 
(haul,  and  Gnadenhutten.  The  latter,  the  name  of  which  in  English  ia  "  Huts  of  Mercy,"  was  founded 
ebiefly  for  the  accommodation  and  protection  of  those  Indians  who  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  Pence  it 
was  the  first  settlement  attacked  by  the  hostile  savages, 

'  When  the  regions  in  the  interior  of  America  were  unknown,  the  charters  given  to,  the  colonists  were 
generally  very  vague  respecting  their  western  boundary.  Th^  defined  the  extent  of  each  colony  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  generally  said  of  the  westward  extent,  "  from  sea  lo  sea."  Such  was  the  expre»r 
sion  in  the  Conneoticut  charter,  and  Wyoming,  lying  directly  west  of  that  province,  was  claimed  as  a  fat- 
tion  of  its  territory.  The  intervening  portiou  of  New  York,  being  already  in  actual  possession  o!  the  DiUoh, 
was  not  included  in  the  cium. 
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Indians,  the  agents  of  the  company  were  directed  to  purchaae  the  land  of  the  Six  Nationi, 
the  actual  owners,  though  it  was  then  in  poaaeasion  of  the  Delawarea.  A  deputation  for  the 
purpose  attended  the  great  convention  and  Indian  council  which  waa  held  at  Albany  in  1754, 
,»nd,  notwithstanding  the  strong  efforts  made  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  through  his 
agents,  to  the  contrary,  the  purchase  was  effected.  The  tract  bargained  for  included  the 
whole  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  country  westward  to  the  Allegany  River.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  were  irritated  at  what  they  called  an  unfair  and  illegal  encroachment  of  the  Con- 
necticut people,  and  in  strong  terms  protested  against  the  purchase,  for  they  claimed  that 
the  whole  country  included  therein  was  covered  by  the  charter  granted  to  William  Penn. 
Here,  then,  was  planted  the  seed  which  soon  burst  forth  into  a  mature  tree,  and  bore  the 
apples  of  discord  in  abundance. 

Another  Connecticut  association,  called  the  Delaware  Company,  had  purchased  lands  upon 
the  D   awa     R  aapa       aedCh        k      They  commenced  a  settlement  there  in 

1757  and  he  '*  sq  ha  a  C  npany  p  pa  d  to  plant  their  colony  in  Wyoming  the  fol- 
lowing y  a  Bu  w  ng  h  d  a  of  the  country,  the  French  and  Indian  war 
then  h  g  p  g  h  n  n  via  d  red  until  1762,  when  about  two  hundred 
coloni  pn  h  d  wa  d  and  n  n  d  b  d  ng  and  planting  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek  a  ab  pnefWk  barre.  The  Indians,  and  among  them  their 
great  chief  Teedyuscung  were  at  hrst  opposed  to  this  settlement  of  the  whites  in  the  valley, 
hut  were  soon  reconciled  d  w  comers.  The 
Pennsylvanians,  howeve  rm  w  d  encroachment 
upon  their  rights  Pro  m  w  ts  e  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  of  N  m  'oming  was  sit- 
uated ;  but  the  Yankees  T  g  amiliea  into  the 
valley,  and  new  settlers  <Tn  A  t  now  occurred 
which  at  one  terrible  bl               ff 

I  briefly  adverted,  at  g  eat  council  was 

held  at  Easton  in  1753  T  sc     g  S  h  ed         nspicuous- part. 

The  Sii  Nations  regarded  the  Delawares  as  subjects,  and  were  jealous  of  the  popularity  and 
power  of  Teedyuscung.  They  could  not  brook  his  advancement,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1763 
■  party  of  warriors  descended  the  Susquehanna,  and  came  to  the  valley  upon  a  pretended 
Tiait  of  friendship.  As  previously  concerted,  they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Teedyuscung  on  a 
certain  night,  and  the  chief  was  burned  in  it ;  while,  to  crown  their  wicked  act,  they  adroitly 
charged  the  deed  upon  the  whites.  The  Delawares  believed  the  tale.  They  loved  their 
chief,  and  determined  on  revenge.  At  broad  noon,  on  the  1 4th  of  October,  they  at- 
tacked and  massacred  thirty  of  the  settlers  in  their  fields.'  The  whole  settlement  was 
speedily  alarmed,  and  men,  women,  and  children  fled  to  the  mountains,  from  which  they 
saw  their  houses  plundered  and  their  cattle  driven  away.  At  night  the  torch  was  applied 
to  their  buildings,  and  the  lovely  abode  of  several  hundred  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  morning 
was  made  a  desolation.  Over  the  wilderness  of  the  Pocono  they  made  their  way  to  the 
Delaware,  and  so  on  to  their  homes  in  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  blow  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  merciless,  for  they  regarded  the  Delawares 
oa  their  friendly  neighbors.' 

The  Susquehanna  Company  did  not  attempt  a  settlement  again  for  several  years ;  and 
in  the  mean  lime  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  an  Indian  council 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  made  a  direct  purchase  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  from  the 
Six  Nations,  and  took  a  deed  from  some  of  the  chiefs.  A  lease  of  the  valley  for  seven  years 
was  given  to  three  Pennsylvanians,'  who  established  a  trading  house  there,  which  they  for- 

'  This  ia  the  testimony  of  current  biscory.  Mr.  Minor,  on  the  conimrj,  ia  persuaded  tbat  the  same  hands 
thst  destroyed  Teedyuscong — the  Sii  Nations — perpetrated  this  outr^e. 

'  Proud,  Gordon,  Chapman. 

'CharlesStewart,  Amos  Ogden,  and  John  Jennings.  The  latter  was  the  sheriff  of  the  coanty.  Charles 
Stewart  subsequently  become  a  popular  end  efficient  oflioer  of  the  Pennaylvania  line  in  the  Continental  army. 
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tified.  Forty  pioneers  of  the  Siisquehanna  Company,  prepared  to  act  promptly,  entered  the 
valley  in  February,  1769,  and  closely  invested  the  Pennsylvania  garrison.  There  were  but 
ten  men  in  the  block-house,  but  they  had  found  means  to  send  a  meesago  to  Governor  Penn, 
informing  him  of  their  situation.  They  did  not  wait  for  succor,  however,  but,  under  pre- 
tense of  consuUing-  about  an  amicable  compromise,  three  of  the  Connecticut  party  were  de- 
coyed inlo  the  block-house,  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jennings,  and  sent  to  Easton  Jail.  The  Con- 
necticut immigrants  increased  rapidly,  and  Jennings  called  upon  the  posse  of  the  county  and 
several  magistrates  to  assist  in  their  arrest.  Quite  a  formidable  force  marched  to  Wyoming, 
but  the  Connecticut  people  had  not  been  idle.  They  too  had  erected  a  block-house,  which 
they  called  Forty  Fort.  Jennings  demolished  its  doora,  and  arrested  thirty-one  of  the  in- 
mates, most  of  whom  were  taken  to  Easton  Jail.  They  were  admitted  to  bail,  were  re- 
enforced  by  about  two  hundred  from  Connecticut,  and,  returning  to  Wyoming,  built  a  fort, 
which  they  called  Fort  Durkee,  in  honor  of  the  officer  elected  to  its  command.  This  forti- 
fication was  about  half  a  mile  below  Wilkesbarre,  near  the  Shawnee  Flats.  They  also 
built  thirty  log  houses  around  it,  furnished  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and,  the  number  of 
the  settlers  being  three  hundred  able-bodied  men,  Jennings  could  make  no  further  impression 
upon  thcin.  He  reported  to  the  Governorof  Pennsylvania  that  the  whole  power  of  the  county 
was  inadequate  to  dislodge  the  Yankees. 

For  a  short  time  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  commissioners  to 
Philadelphia  to  endeavor  tb  negotiate  a  compromise.'  Governor  Penn  refused  to  treat  with 
them,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  valley,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Francis.  He 
demanded  a  surrender  of  Fort  Durkeo,  but  the  order  was  not  obeyed.  He  reconnoitered, 
and,  finding  the  works  too  strong  to  be  successfully  assaulted,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  leav- 
ing Ogden,  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  valley,  with  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood.  A  larger 
force  was  assembled  under  Sheriff'  Jennings,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  a  sis  pound  can- 
non. Captain  Ogden,  who  was  prowling  about  the  settlement,  heating  of  the  approach  of 
Jennings,  darted  suddenly  among  the  houses  with  forty  men,  and  captured  several  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  was  Colonel  Durkee.  He  was  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  closely  im- 
prisoned. Jennings,  with  two  hundred  armed  men,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  battery.  The  garrison,  alarmed,  proposed  to  surrender  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  were  agreed  to.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  in  due  form  and  signed, 
but  Ogden  acted  in  bad  faith,  and  the  seventeen  settlers  who  were  allowed  by  the  capitula- 
tion to  remain  in  the  valley  and  harvest  their  crops,  were  plundered  of  every  thing  and 
driven  over  the  mountains. 

In  February,  1770,  Lazarus  Stewart  led  an  armed  party  from  Lancaster  into  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  who  were  joined  by  another  armed  party  from  Connecticut.  They  captured 
Fort  Dtirkee,  and,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Ogden  (who  was  then  absent),  seized  the  can- 
non already  mentioned.  Captain  Ogden.  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  hastened  to  Wyo- 
ming with  fifty  men,  and  garrisoned  his  own  house.  A  party  of  fifty  Yankees  was  sent 
against  him.  and  a  skirmish  ensued.  Several  Connecticut  people  were  wounded,  and  one 
was  killed.  Colonel  Durkee'  had  now  been  released,  and  had  returned  from  Philadelphia. 
Under  his  command  the  Yankees  commenced  a  regular  siege  upon  the  fortress  of  the  Penny- 
mites.'  They  mounted  the  four  pound  catmon  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  fiir 
several  days  played  upon  Ogden '«  house.  Receiving  no  succor  from  Governor  Penn,  he  sur- 
rendered upon  terms  similar  to  those  allowed  the  Yankees  the  year  before.     He  was  to  with- 

'  Colonel  Dyer,  and  Jedediah  Elderkln,  of  Windham,  Conneeticut. 

'  John  Durkee  was  a  native  of  that  portion  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  called  Bean  Hill,  and  was  generally 
called  the  "bold  Bean  Hiller,"  He  loft  Wyoming  and  returned  to  Connecticut.  When  the  Ro»rfution 
broke  out,  ha  entered  into  the  contest  zealously.  He  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  commissioned  a  <(olonel 
in  the  Connecticut  lino.  He  was  in  (ho  battle  on  Long  Island,  at  Qertnantown,  and  other  engagementi. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Bean  Hill  in  1782,  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was  buried  with  military  honon. 

'  This  civii  commotion  is  usually  termed  (he  Pinnymite  and  Yankee  war.  The  former  name  was  derived 
from  John  Penn,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  hostilities  commenced. 
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draw  himself  and  all  his  men  frum  the  Talley,  except  six,  who  were  to  remaia  and  guard  h'm 
property.  But  the  Yankees,  imitating  Ogden's  bad  faith  with  them,  seized  his  property  and 
burned  his  house  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Warrants  were  afterward  issued  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  against  Lazarus  Stewart,  Zehulon  Butler,  and  Lazarus  Young,  for  the  crime 
of  arson,  but  they  were  never  harmed. 

Governor  Penn,  fearing  political  outbreaks  in  his  capital  at  that  time,  and  unwilling  to 
Send  any  of  the  few  troops  away  from  Philadelphia,  called  upon  General  Gage,  then  in  com- 
mand at  New  York,  ibr  a  detachment  of  hia  majesty's  troops  to  restore  order  at  Wyoming. 
Gage  refused  compliance,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  re- 
soureea.  It  was  autumn  before  another  attempt  was  made  against  the  Yankees.  Ogden, 
with  only  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  marched  by  the  .Lehigh  route,  to  take  the  settlers  by 
surprise.  From  the  tops  of  the  mountains  he  saw  the  people  at  work  in  groups  in  their 
fields,  and,  separating  his  force  into  parties  equal  in  numbers  to  the  unsuspecting  farmers  be- 
low, they  rushed  down  upon  fhem,  made  several  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Easton.  Ogden 
lay  concealed  in  the  mountains,  awaiting  another  opportunity  to  assail  the  Yankees,  The 
latter  sent  messengers  to  solicit  aid  from  their  friends  on  the  Delaware,  These  fell  intfl  Og- 
den's  hands,  and,  learning  from  them  the  exact  position  of  Fort  Durkee,  he  made  a  night 
attack  upon  it.  It  was  filled  with  women  and  children,  and  the  garrison,  too  weak  to 
defend  it,  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  fort  and  the  houses  of  the  settlement  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  sent  prisoners  to  Easton  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  small  garrison  was  left  by  Ogden  in  Fort  Durkee.  The  Yankees  having  left  the  val- 
ley, they  were  not  very  vigilant.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  under  Lazarus  Stewart,  reached  the  fort  by  stealth,  and  cap- 
tured it,  shouting,  "  Huzza  for  King  George  1"  The  Pennymites  were  now,  in  turn,  driven 
from  the  valley.  Stewart  held  possession  of  the  ibrt  until  the  middle  of  January  following, 
when  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  county,  with  a  considerable  force,  arrived  before  it.  Cap- 
tain Ogdeu  and  his  brother  Nathan  accompanied  the  expedition.  A  skirmish  ensued  at  the 
fort,  and  Nathan  Ogden  was  killed.'  Stewart  perceived  that  he  could  not  long  hold  out, 
jsnuBrj,  ^'"^  °'^  ^^^  night  of  the  20th  withdrew  from  the  valley,  leaving  twelve  men  in  the 
I'"'-  fort.  These  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Easton,  and  quiet  again  prevailed  at 
Wyoming. 

For  six  months  the  Pennymites  were  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  valley,  and  the 
number  of  the  settlers  of  Ogden's  party  had  increased  to  about  eighty.  But  their  repose 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  descent  from  the  mountains,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  of  seventy  armed 
men  from  Connecticut,  under  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  and  a  party  under  Lazarus  Stewart, 
who  had  joined  him.  Ogden  had  built  another  and  a  stronger  fort,  which  he  called  Fori 
Wyoming.'  The  invaders  were  almost  daily  re-enforced,  and  commenced  several  military 
works  with  a  view  of  besieging  Ogden  and  his  party  in  the  forts.  The  besieged  were  welt 
supplied  with  provisions,  and,  their  works  being  strong,  they  defied  the  assailants.  Ogden, 
in  the  mean  while,  escaped  from  the  fort  by  stratagem,'  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  acting  governor  (Hamilton)  to  send  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men 
to  Wyoming.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  After  prosecuting  the  siege  until  the  1 1  th 
of  August,  Captain  Butler  sent  to  the  garrison  a  formal  summons  to  surrender.     The  gar- 

'  A  settler  named  Williara  Speddy  was  recognized  as  the  man  who  diacliar|j;ed  the  musket  thai  killed 
Ogden,  and  in  November  he  was  tried  fur  murder,  at  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  wtu 
acquitted. 

'  This  fort  stood  upon  the  ground  now  oocupied  by  the  court-house  in  Wilkesbarre,  There  was  another 
fort  on*he  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  PliiEnix  Hotel.  Traces  of  the  ditches  were  visible  whenj 
visited  the  spot  in  1S48. 

'  Ogden  prepared  a  light  btmdle  that  would  float  upon  the  water,  on  which  he  fastened  a  hat.  To  this 
bundle  he  attached  a  cord  several  yards  in  length,  and,  entering  the  river,  swam  past  the  sentinels,  drawing 
the  bundle  at  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  cord  behind  him.  The  hat  was  fired  at  several  times,  but 
Ogden  escaped  unhurt. 
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risoii  refused  compliance.  Butler  had  no  ordnance  and  a  colonist  named  Carey'  made  a 
cannon  of  a  pepperidge  log.  At  the  seeoud  discharge  the  cannon  burst,  but  they  had  no 
farther  need  of  artillery,  for  the  garrison  surrendered  On  the  14th  a  detachment  of  sixty 
men  from  Philadelphia,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  fort ; 
but,  hearing  of  the  surrender,  they  retiaced  thtir  steps  "Several  persons  were  killed  during 
the  siege.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  Ogden  and  his  party  were  all  to  leave  the  val- 
ley. Thus  closed  the  civil  war  in  Wyoming  for  the  year  1771,  and  the  Yankees  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  much-covoti,d  domain 

The  settlement  now  increased  rapidly  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  applied  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  take  them  nndei  ita  protection  until  the  decision  asked 
of  the  king  should  be  made.  The  A=semb]j  advised  them  to  organize  a  government  by  them- 
selves. Pursuant  to  this  advice  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  established  a  thoroughly  Dem- 
ocratic government.  Th  y  la'd  ut  townships,"  says  Chapman,  "founded  settlements, 
erected  fortifications,  le  d  and  11  t  d  taxes,  passed  laws  for  the  direction  of  civil  suits, 
and  for  the  punishment  f  o  n  a  and  misdemeanors,  established  a  militia,  and  provided  for 
the  common  defense  a  d  g  n  1  w  If  re  of  the  colony."  The  supreme  legislative  power 
was  vested  directly  in  fh  pe  pi  and  eroised  by  themselves  in  their  primary  meetings.  A 
magistracy  was  appoint  d  ts  w        instituted,  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 

and  a  high  court  of  app  al  ail  d  tl  Supreme  Court,  was  established,  composed,  like  their 
Legislature,  of  the  peopl  th  usel  s  primary  assembly.  The  government  was  well  ad- 
ministered, the  colony  ap  dlj  ea  d  the  people  were  happy,  and  for  two  years  the  smiles 
of  peace  and  prosperity  ^ladd  n  d  th    Valley  of  Wyoming. 

During  this  seaaon  of  repose  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  made  an  effort  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ficulties between  the  settlers  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Richard  Penn  was  then 
governor  of  that  province,  and  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  on  the  subject.  The  Con- 
necticut Assembly,  therefore,  made  out  a  case  and  sent  it  to  England  for  adjudication.'  It 
was  submitted  to  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  realm — Lord  Thurlow,  Wedderburne,  Richard 
Jackson,  and  John  Dunning — and  their  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. 

'  Mr.  Carey  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  county,  Kew  York,  and  went  to  Wyoming  with  his  sons  in  1769. 
His  btother,  Samuel  Carey,  was  a  itlslinguished  Quaker  preacher.  His  son.^  become  permanent  settlers  in 
Wyoming,  and  lived  (o  a  good  old  age. 

'  Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Connoolicut  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  province.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  persuasive  kind.  In  allusion  to  thb 
intellectual  power,  a  wit  wrote  the  following  impromptu,  while  Dyer  was  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  chamber  : 

■■  CansBii  of  old,  as  ws  are  told, 
When  It  did  raiii  doirn  inouda, 
Wa'Dl  l.hirao  good,  fur  heavenly  food. 
As  Pjer  makes  Susquehanna." 

This  is  the  same  Dyer  alluded  to  in  the  amusing  doggerel  entitled  "  Lawyers  and  Bull-frogs,"  in  which  the 
people  of  Old  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  were  interested.  The  poem  is  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Connecticut,  page  44S.  The  introduction  avers  that,  after  a  long  drought,  a  frog-pond  baoame  almost 
dry,  and  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  one  night  by  the  frogs,  to  decide  who  should  keep  possession  of  the  re- 
maining water.  Many  "  thousands  were  found  defunct  in  the  morning."  There  was  an  uncommon  silence 
for  boars  before  the  battle  commenced,  when,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  every  frog  on  one  side  of 
the  ditch  raised  the  war-cry,  Colonel  Dytr  I  Colonil  Dyer !  and  at  the  same  instant,  from  the  oppoaila  ade, 
resounded  the  adverse  shout  of  JEUcrfcin  too!  Elderkin  loo!  Owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  ibe  sounds  seemed  to  be  overhead,  and  the  people  of  Windham  were  greatly  frightened.  The 
poet  says, 

'■  This  terrible  night  Ihe  parson  did  fright 

For  poor  Windham  eouts  .mgn'g  [he  bean  poles 

He  made  a  mosl  wonderful  prayer. 
Lawyer  Luelfer  called  up  his  crew ; 

Old  Colonel  Dyer  you  linow  well  enougl,, 
He  had  an  old  negro,  his  name  was  CuR" 

■  Jcdediah  Elderkin  accompanied  Colonel  Dyer  to  Philadelphia  in  1769.  Id  behalf  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. 
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The  settlement  was  now  taken  under  the  protection  of  Connecticut,  and  incorporated  into 
that  colony.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  chartered  town  called  Westmoreland,  and  at- 
tached to  Litchfield  county  ;  representatives  from  it  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  Zebulon  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  were  commissioned  justices  of  the  peace. 
Repose  continued  to  reign  in  the  valley,  and  unexampled  prosperity  blessed  the  settlement. 
A  town  immediately  adjoining  Wyoming  Fort  was  planted  by  Colonel  Durkee,  and  named 
Wilkesbarro  ;  and  the  whole  valley  became  a  charming  picture  of  active  life  and  social  hap- 
piness. The  fool-prints  of  civil  war  were  effaced,  and  the  recollections  of  the  gloomy  past 
were  obliterated.  A  dream  of  happiness  lulled  the  people  into  the  repose  of  absolute  secu- 
rity. Isolated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  far  removed  from  the  agitations  which 
disturbed  the  people  upon  the  ocean  coasts,  they  had  heard  little  of  the  martial  sound  of 
preparations  for  the  hostilities  then  elaborating  in  the  imperial  and  colonial  councils.  They 
were  enjoying,  in  full  measure,  the  blessings  of  virtuous  democracy,  and  felt  none  of  the  op- 
pressions of  Great  Britain,  then  bearing  with  such  heavy  hand  upon  the  commercial  cities 


of  America  ;  yet  they  warrnly  sympathized  \ 
and  hands  were  open  to  the  appeals  of 

Four  years  Wyoming  enjoyed  uniuter 
by  an  attack  upon  a  branch  of  the  colon      < 
a  body  of  Northumberland  militia,  who  w 
kees.      Onthe28thofSeptember,  1775,  h 
several  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  res  d 
the  same  time  sevural  boats  from  Wyom 
Pennsylvanians.     The  Continental  Con    es 
Connecticut  people  of  Wyoming,  preferr       j 
petitioned  that  body  for  redress.      Coiigre    , 


ith  their  suffering  brethren,  and  their  hearts 

pose  was  suddenly  broken 
1  es  below  Wilkesbarre,  by 
ing  prosperity  of  the  Yan- 
nts  were  suddenly  assailed, 
and  imprisoned.  About 
er,  were  plundered  by  the 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  civil  war, 
most  perfect  union  between 


tg    I 


g^ 


placed  in  command  of  the  eiipedition.     He  was     t       bly       t  d  w  h        !  p       rs  and  his 
Dewrnier  ao,     ^^rce  was  called  the  posse  of  the  coii  ty      C     g    ss    1 11        es.  Philadel- 

1775.  phia,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the   m      dttraat         lllh      lities  be- 

tween the  parties.'     But  the  Pennsylvanians  pa  d         t      t      t     1  It  d  Plunk- 

ett  advanced  toward  Wyoming.     Hia  progress  w       I        1      th  as  m    }     bstructed 

by  ice  ;  and  before  he  came  to  the  Nantlcoke  Hap  d  h  h      d    f  h        U  y,  where 

he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  boats,  the  people  had  m  d      mpl    p    p      t  ve  him. 

The  military  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Z  b  1      B    1  d      ml 

hundred  effective  men. 

From  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock  on  the  weste        d     f  th  tl 

along  which  Plunkett  was  na    h'  g  a  volley  of        k     y         d     h    g  d 
and  arrested  his  progr  ss      By  n  an     fa  bateai    wh    h  h  d  t    b    b        ht    bove  the 

rapidft  by  land,  his  me      tt  mpf  i  t       oss  the  riv  m      1   tg    n  t  F      Wy  m    g  on  the 

eastern  side.     They  w        a   a  It  1  by  an  ambuscade  on  shore,  and  the  whole  invading  force 
immediately  retreated  t    tl       p  n  boats,  moored  below  the  rapids,  where  a  council  of 

war  was  held.     This      un    1  w     ly     ncluded  that  the  chances  of  success  were  few,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandon  d 


bout  three 


g  the  road 
J  preached, 


'  Journals  of  Congtes.'*,  vol,  i.,  p.  i 


'  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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The  Oolunlca  beture  the  HevDludon.  Eipoaed  Potilion  of  Wyoming.  lodisn  Outraee.  Inium  Speech. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  now  fairly  commenced.  The  proprietary  government  of 
Pennsylvania  was  soon  afterward  virtually  abolished,  a  constituent  assembly  was  or- 
ganized," and  the  people  and  the  governments  of  both  colonies  had  matters  of  much 
greater  importance  to  attend  to  than  disputes  about  inconsiderable  settlements.  Henceforth 
the  history  of  Wyoming  is  identified  with  the  general  history  of  the  Union.  I  have  glanced 
briefly  at  the  most  important  events  connected  with  its  early  settlement,  for  they  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  general  history  of  our  republic,  and  exhibit  prominently  those  social 
and  political  features  which  characterized  the  colonies  when  the  war  of  independence  broke 
out.  Separate  provinces,  communities,  and  families,  having  distinct  interests,  and  under  no 
po  ful  control  from  without,  had  learned  independence  of  thought  and  action,  self- 
tel  an  pa  ent  endurance  under  the  pressure  of  circumatances,  and  indomitable  courage  in 
th    n  a  nee  of  personal  and  political  rights,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  their  re- 

la     n  ah  other  had  placed  them.     It  was  in  schools  like  that  of  the  Pennymite  war, 

h  a       of  the  New  Hampshire  Granla  to  the  domination  of  New  York,  the  opposition 

o  I  S  an  p  Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  the  Regulator  movement  in  the  Carolinas, 
ha  h  peo[le  were  tutored  for  the  firm  resistance  which  they  made  to  British  oppressions 
d  h       ven  years  of  our  struggle  for  political  emancipation  ;  and  there"  is  more  of  the 

ue  ph  1  sophy  of  our  great  Revolution  to  be  learned  by  studying  antecedent,  but  relative 
en  1  an  n  watching  the  progress  of  the  war  itself  We  will  now  turn  to  a  consideca- 
on    f  h    events  which  occurred  in  Wyoming  during  our  Revolution. 

Th  d  f  ion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Sis  Nations,  the  coalition  of  the  Delawaces  and 
Shawn       w  th  the  friends  of  the  king  westward  of  the  Alleganies,  and  the  menaces  of  the 

b  b  d  ng  on  Virginia,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  that  province, 
had  1  ng  an  pered,  seeking  to  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  that  re- 
h  11  a    ,  gave  the  Continental  Congress  much  uneasiness  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 

Th  sand  f  mercenary  Germans  were  preparing  to  come  like  "  destroying  locusts  upon  the 
eas  w  nd  the  British  Parliament  had  voted  fifty-five  thousand  men  for  the  American 
1  ahy  to  the  crown  was  rife  throughout  the  land ;  and  the  dark  cloud  of  savagei 
upon  the  western  border  of  the  colonies,  smarting  under  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  white 
men  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  in 
question,  or  means  of  discriminating  between  the  parlies  to  the  feud,  were  ready  to  raise  the 
war-cry,  and  satiate  their  appetites  for  vengeance,  rapine,  and  blood.  Westmoreland,  or 
Wyoming,  was  peculiarly  exposed,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the  Indian  country,  and  to  the 
people  of  its  lovely  valley  the  conciliation  of  the  Indians  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 
The  council  of  Onondaga,  the  chief  head  of  the  Six  Nations,  made  professions  of  peaceful 
intentions,  but  there  was  evident  hypocrisy  underlying  the  fair  appearance  of  the  surface, 
and  occasional  outrages  upon  the  remote  settlers  had  been  committed  without  rebuke.  On 
one  occasion  a  man  named  Wilson,  living  within  the  limits  of  Westmoreland,  had  been  cru- 
elly treated  by  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  sent  a  messenger  to  ascertain  the 
true  intentions  of  the  savages.  A  chief  called  John  returned  with  the  messenger,  and,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  Indian  eloquence,  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations,  all  thoughts 
of  hostility  to  the  friends  of  Congress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  pastor  in  Wyoming, 
acted  as  interpreter.  "  We  are  sorry,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  have  two  brothers  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  quarrel  was  peaceably  settled.  We  choose 
not  to  interest  ourselves  on  either  side.  The  quarrel  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  We  do 
not  well  understand  it.      We  are  for  peace."     He  continued  : 

"  Brothers,  when  our  young  men  come  to  hunt  in  your  neighborhood,  yon  must  not  im- 
agine they  come  to  do  mischief;  they  come  to  procure  themselves  provisions,  also  skins  to 
purchase  them  clothing. 

"  Brothers,  we  desire  that  Wyoming  may  be  a  place  appointed  where  the  great  men  may 
meet,  and  have  a  fire,  which  shall  ever  after  be  called  Wyomick,  where  you  shall  judge 
beat  how  to  prevent  any  jealousies  or  uneasy  thoughts  that  may  arise,  and  thereby  preserve 
our  friendship, 
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"  Brothers,  you  see  but  one  of  our  chiefs.  You  may  be  auBpieioua  on  that  account ;  but 
we  assure  you  this  chief  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations.     "We  are  of  one  mind. 

"  Brothers,  what  we  say  ia  not  from  the  lips,  but  from  the  heart.  If  any  Indians  of  little 
note  should  speak  otherwise,  you  must  pay  no  regard  to  them,  but  observe  what  has  been 
said  and  written  by  the  chiefs,  which  may  be  depended  on, 

"  Brothers,  we  live  at  the  head  of  these  waters  [Susquehanna],  Pay  no  regard  to  any  re- 
ports that  may  come  up  the  stream  or  any  other  way,  but  look  to  the  head  waters  for  truth  ; 
and  we  do  now  assure  you,  as  iong  as  the  waters  run,  so  long  you  may  depend  on  our  friend- 
ship.     We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  we  are  all  for  peace," 

This  was  the  strong  language  of  assurance,  and  Colonel  Butler,  confident  of  its  sincerity; 
wrote  accordingly  to  Roger  Sherman  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  mentioned  in  his 
letter  that  the  Indians  wanted  an  American  flag  aa  a  token  of  friendship  ;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  communication  evinced  a  belief  in  the  professed  attachment  of  the  savages  to  the 
republicans.  But  at  that  very  time  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Seneoas  were  leaguinjf 
against  the  patriots  ;  and  already  Brant  and  five  hundred  warriors  had  struck  a  severe  blow 
of  hostility  to  Ijie  republicans  at  the  Cedars,  on  the  ^t  Lawre  co.  The  proposed  council 
fire  at  Wyoming  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  pretense  for  assembling  a  large  body  of  war- 
riors in  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  to  destroy  it ;  a  d  the  des  rp  for  an  American  flag  was 
undoubtedly  a  wish  to  have  it  for  a  decoy  when  oca  on  sho  I !  call  for  its  use.  Events 
soon  occurred  which  confirmed  these  suspicions,  at  \  the  people  of  Wyoming  prepared  for 
defense  against  their  two-fold  enemy,  the  Indians  a    1  the  Tor  es 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  prevented  further  immigration  to 
Westmoreland,  But  people  came  there,  from  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys,  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  "  Punnymito  war,"  and,  as  it  appeared, 
no  sympathy  with  the  republicans.  Almost  every  original  settler  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  open  expression  of  hostility  to  Congress  by  these  interlopers,  the 
most  active  of  whom  were  the  Wintermoots,  Van  Gorders,  Van  Alstyns,  and  a  few  other 
families,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Wyoming  people,'  The  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  organize  committees  of  vigilance  in  every  town,  had  been  promptly 
acted  upon  in  Wyoming,  and  these  new  comers,  the  avowed  friends  of  the  king,  were  soon 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  committee  there.  The  people  of  Wyoming,  num- 
bering nearly  three  thousand,  and  united  in  thought  and  action,  were  pursuing  peacefully 
their  various  occupations.  The  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  them,  not  only  in  person  but 
in  political  creed,  justly  excited  suspicions  that  they  were  a  colony  of  vipers,  come  to  nestle 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  poison  of  Toryism.  Influenced  by  these 
fears,  several  of  the  most  suspicious  of  the  interlopers  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticut, 
Thiswas  an  unwise  act,  although  perhapsjustiliahlo,and  wasone  causeof  subsequent  disasters. 

In  the  mean  while  two  companies  of  regular  troops,  of  eighty-two  men  each,  had  been 
raised  in  the  valley,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  commanded  by  Captains  Ransom  and 

'  On  Ihe  10th  of  March,  1777,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  Wilkes- 

"  Voted,  That  the  dtst  man  that  shall  mske  fifty  weight  of  good  saltpetre  in  this  town  shall  be  entitJed  to 
a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  out  of  ihe  town  treasury, 

"  Voted,  That  the  selecl-men  be  directed  to  dispose  of  the  grain  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  col- 
lector in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  powder  and  lead  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  lawful  money,  if  they  osu  do 
the  same,"' 

It  was  also  subsequently  voted  to  empower  a  committee  of  Inspectors  "  to  supply  the  soldiers'  wives  and 
the  soldiers'  widows  with  the  necessaries  of  life."     This  was  a  noble  resolution. 

'  Mr.  Minor,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  mentions  the  fact  that  among  the  papers  of  Colonel  . 
Zebalon  Butler  he  fonnd  a  list  of  Tories  who  joined  the  Indians,  The  list  contained  sixty-one  names,  ofi 
which  only  three  were  those  of  New  England  men.  Most  of  (hem  were  transient  persons,  who  had  gbne 
to  Wyoming  as  hunters  and  trappers.  Six  of  them  were  of  one  family  (the  Wintermoots),  from  Minisink.- 
Nine  were  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  doubtless  in  the  interest  of  the  Johnsons,  foor  from  Kinderhook,  and 
six  from  West  Chester,  Now  York.  There  were  not  ten  Tory  families  who  had  resided  two  years  in  Wyo- 
roing,— See  Sfone'i  Hi.fori,  of  Wyoming,  p.  181, 
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Durkee,  and  were  attached  to  the  Connecticut  line.'     The  WinlermootH,  who  had  pucchased 
land  toward  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  upon  the  old  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,"  at  a  place 
where  bubbled  forth  a  large  and  living  spring  of  pure  water,  erected  a  strong  fortification 
known  as  Wintermoot'a  Fort.     The  town  meet- 
ing alluded  to,  suspicious  of  the  design  of  the  Win- 
^      ^  termoots,  who  had  hitherto  acted  so  discreetly 

■^    T  •=  that  a  charge  of  actual  hostility  to  Congress  could 

not  properly  be  made  against  them,  thought  it  best 
to  i-ounteract  their  apparent  belligerence,  and  re- 
Bohed  that  it  had  "  become  necessary  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  to  erect  suitable  forts  as  a 
defense  against  the  common  enemy."  AugustM, 
A  fort  was  accordingly  built,  about  two  i''™- 
miles  above  Win  term  oot's,  under  the  supervision 
ol  the  families  of  Jenkins  and  Harding,  and  called 
Fort  Jenkins.'  Forty  Fort  (so  palled  from  the 
first  forty  Yankees,  the  pioneers  of  the  Susque- 
hinna  settlers  in  Wyoming),  then  little  more  than 
a  weak  block-house,  was  strengthened  and  en- 
larged, and  sites  for  other  forts  were  fixed  on,  at 
Pitfstown,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Hanover.  It  was 
agreed  in  town  meeting  that  these  several  forti- 
fications should  be  built  by  the  people,  "  without 
either  fee  or  reward  from  the  town." 
As  we  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter  the  tribes  of  tht,  isix  Nations  which  had  receded 
from  their  solemn  agreement  of  neutrality  were  not  brought  actively  into  the  service  of  the 
king  until  the  summer  of  1777-  It  was  then  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  perceived,  and 
fully  appreciated,  the  perils  attendant  upon  their  isolation  and  the  attention  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  often  called  to  their  exposed  situation  "\\  hile  St.  Leger  was  investing 
Fort  Stanwix,  some  straggling  parties  of  sav  ages  hung  about  and  menaced  Wyoming  ;  but, 
after  the  siege  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  disturbed  again  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  the  following  spring.  But  early  in  the  summer  of  1 778  the  movements  of  Brant 
and  his  warriors,  and  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers  and  their  Tory  legions,  upon  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna,  together  with  the  actions  of  the  Tories  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  who 
were  greatly  exasperated  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  some  of  their  number  by  the 

'  These  two  companies  served  with  distinction  at  the  skirmiah  on  Millstone  River,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the 
20thorjBnuai7,  1777.  This  occurred  while  the  main  army  of  the  Americans  wore  suffering  from  the  small- 
pox at  Morristown.  A  line  of  forts  had  been  established  along  the  Millstone  River,  in  the  direction  of  Prince- 
ion.  One  o(  these,  at  Somerset  Court-house,  was  occupied  by  General  Dickinson  with  these  two  regulw 
oompanies  and  about  three  hundred  mililia.  A  mill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  contained  considaT- 
able  flonr.  Comwallis,  then  lying  at  New  Brunswick,  dispatched  a  foraging  party  to  capture  it.  The  poitj 
consisted  of  about  four  hundred  men,  with  more  than  forty  wagons.  The  British  arrived  at  the  mill  ear^ 
in  the  morning,  and,  having  loaded  their  wagons  with  flonr,  were  about  to  return,  when  General  Dickinson, 
leading  a  portion  of  his  force  through  the  river,  middle  deep,  attacked  them  with  ao  much  spirit,  that  they 
fled  in  haste,  leaving  the  whole  of  their  plunder,  with  their  wagons,  behind  them. 

'  Along  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  large  part  of  the  way  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the 
village  of  Kingston,  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  are  traees  of  a  more  ancient  shore  than  the  present,  when  the 
river  was  broader  and  perhaps  deeper  than  now.  The  plain  extending  from  (he  ancieot  shore  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  a  uniform  level,  several  feet  above  the  alluvial  bottom  between  it  and  the  present  bank 
of  the  river. 

'  There  was  another  fori,  called  Fort  Jenkins,  upon  the  Susquehanna,  about  half  way  between  Wilkes- 
barre and  Fort  Augusta,  or  Sonbury.     The  fort  in  question  was  about  eight  miles  above  Wilkesbarre. 

•  This  view  is  from  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Susquehanna,  looking  west.  The  building,  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  Colonel  Jenkins,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Goodwin,  is  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Wintermoot, 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  It  is  upon  the  ancient  bank  of  the  river,  here 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  Wgh,  and  about  sixty  rods  from  the  stream  in  its  present  channel. 
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Whigs,  greatly  alarmed  the  people.  Several  of  Ihe  Loyalists  had  left  and  joined  the  forces 
under  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  people  very  properly  apprehended  their  return  witk  power 
■uflicient  to  iatUfy  their  manifest  spirit  of  vengeance.  Early  in  May  the  savages  had  com- 
miited  many  robberies,  and  in  June  some  murders,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tioga,  and  other 
points  on  the  upper  borders  of  Westmoreland.  The  Indians  were  in  considerable  force  at 
Conewawah  (now  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county,  New  York),  and  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Tory  settlers,  by  runners,  at  Wyalusing  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tunk- 
hannock,  within  the  precincts  of  Westmoreland.  These  circumstances  were  alarming ;  yet 
the  exposed  territory,  cut  off  as  it  was  from  immediate  aid,  if  demanded,  was  weakened  by 
drafts  upon  its  able-bodied  men  for  the  Continental  army,  and  demands  upon  its  local  treas- 
ury for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Mr.  Minor  has  given,  in  a  spirited  historic 
"  pen-and-ink  sketch,"  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  Wyoming  at  the  close  of  1777,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  active  operations  the  following  year.  He  says,  "  Nearly  all  their  able- 
bodied  men  were  away  in  the  service.  The  remaining  population,  in  dread  of  the  savages, 
were  building  six  forts  or  stockades,  requiring  great  labor,  'without  fee  or  reward.'  All  the 
aged  men  out  of  the  train  bands,  exempt  by  law  from  duty,  were  formed  into  companies  to 
garrison  the  forts,  one  of  the  captains  being  also  chief  physician  to  the  people  and  surgeon  to 
the  military.  Of  the  militia  the  whole  were  in  constant  requisition,  to  go  on  the  scout  and 
guard  against  surprise.  The  small-pox  pestilence  was  in  every  district.  A  tax  to  go  to 
Hartford  was  levied  in  the  assessment  of  the  year,  of  two  thousand  pounds,"'  not  in  Conti- 
nental bills  of  credit  at  their  nominal  value,  but  "  lawful  money  of  the  state  of  Connecticut." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Wyoming  when,  in  June,  1778,  an  expedition  of  Tories  and 
Indians  was  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants.  Congress  was  apprised  of 
the  dark  design.  The  officers  and  men  in  the  army,  from  Wyoming,  pleaded  for  their  wives 
and  little  ones.  General  Schuyler  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  yet 
that  body,  always  tardy  in  its  movements,  and  at  that  time  too  much  employed  in  sectional 
disputes  and  factious  intrigues,  left  the  settlement  uncared  for,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  ex- 
cept by  the  resolutions  to  permit  the  people  to  take  measures  for  self-defense  hy  raising  troops 
among  themselves,  and  finding  "  their  own  arms,  and  accou ferments,  and  blankets."'  The 
heads  of  the  families  there  exposed  were  cruelly  detained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental 
army  elsewhere,  and  thus,  naked  and  helpless,  the  settlement  presented  an  easy  prey  to  the 
vultures  that  scented  them  from  Niagara,  and  whose  companions  were  then  glutting  their 
appetites  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  settlements. 

A  force,  consisting  of  the  Tory  Rangers  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  detachment  of  John- 
son's Hoyal  Greens,  and  from  five  to  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  the  general  command  of 
Butler,  and  numbering  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Genesee  country  from 
Niagara,  and  appeared  at  Tioga  Point,  in  June,  whence  they  embarked  in  canoes,  and  landed 

•  Hiitory  of  Wyoming,  page  207.  Mr.  Minor  mentions  an  instance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  women  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  draft  which  the  people  made,  under  the  pressure  of  circurastanees,  upon  their  undevel- 
oped resources.  Gunpowder  was  very  scarce  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  was  menaced  by  the  enemy. 
The  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  were  away  in  the  Continental  ranks,  and  the  females  plowed,  sowed, 
and  reaped.  Nor  was  this  all  t  they  manufactured  gunpowder  for  the  feeble  garrisons  in  the  forts.  "  They 
took  up  the  floors  of  their  houses,  dug  out  the  earth,  put  it  in  casks,  and  ran  water  through  it,  as  ashes  are 
leached.  They  then  took  ashes  in  another  cask,  and  made  ley,  mixed  the  witter  from  the  earth  with  weak 
ley,  boiled  it,  and  set  it  to  cool,  and  the  saltpetre  rose  to  the  top.  Charcoal  and  sulphur  were  then  used, 
the  mixture  was  pounded  in  an  implement  brought  to  the  valley  by  Mr.  Hollenbaek,  and  thus  powder  was 
(fodooed  for  the  public  defense." — Page  212. 

'  See  resolution  of  March  16th,  1778,  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  il3.  This  resolution  au- 
thorized the  rising  of  "  one  full  company  of  foot  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland."  Nothing  farther  was  done 
by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  until  the  23d  of  June  following,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
write  to  the  two  independent  companies  under  Durkee  and  R^iaom,  then  greatly  reduced  by  battle  and  sick- 
ness, and  permit  them  to  return  home  for  the  defense  of  the  settlement.  Congress  also  resolved  to  pay  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  companies  authorized  to  he  raised  by  the  resolution  of  the  1 6th  of  March  preced- 
ing, for  their  arms  and  aoconterments.  The  sum  of  81440  was  granted  to  the  Board  of  War,  to  be  issued 
to  Colonel  Denison.  The  Continental  paper  dollars  were  then  rapidly  depreciating,  four  of  them  being  at 
that  time  worth  only  one  in  specie. 
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near  the  mouth  of  Bowinan's  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  twenty  niiles  above 
Wyoming.  They  entered  the  valley  through  a  notch  from  the  west,  not  far  from  the  famoiM 
Dial  Rock,'  and  attacked  the  people  near  Fort  Jenkins,  three  of  whom  were  killed.'  Butler 
then  made  his  head-quarters  at  Wintermoot's  Fort,  whence  he  sent  out  scouts  and 
foraging  partieB. 

Virtually  abandoned  by  Congress,  the  people  had  nnade  all  the  preparations  in  their  power 
to  meet  the  invaders,  of  whose  approach  they  had  been  informed.  A  company  of  forty  or 
fifty  regulars  (so  called  only  because  the  raising  of  the  company  was  authorized  by  CongresB), 
and  a  few  militia,  under  the  general  command  of  Captain  Hewett,  then  recruiting  in  the 
valley,  composed  the  military  force  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Grandfathers  and  their  aged  sons, 
boys,  and  even  women,  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  then 
an  officer  ia  the  Continental  army,  happening  to  be  at  home  when  the  enemy  entered  the 
valley,  was,  by  common  consent,  made  commander-in-chief  Forty  Fort  was  made  the  place 
of  general  military  rendezvous,  and  thither  the  women  and  children  of  the  valley  fled  for 
safety.  Aged  men  garrisoned  some  of  the  smaller  forts.  There  were  fearful  odds,  and  no 
alternative  was  left  but  to  light  or  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians  and  the  more 
savage  Tories.  "  Retirement  or  flight  was  alike  impossible,  and  there  was  no  security  but 
in  victory,  TJnequai  as  was  the  conflict,  therefore,  and  hopeless  as  it  seenied  in  the  eye  of 
prudence,  the  youn^  and  athletic  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  enlisted  for  their  special  defense,  being  ab- 
sent with  the  main  army,  the  inhabitants,  looking 
to  their  dependent  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  little 
ones,  took  counsel  of  their  courage,  and  resolved  to 
give  the  enemy  battle."' 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held  in  Forty  Fort,  to  determ- 
ine what  action  was  proper.  Some,  among  whom 
were  Colonels  Butler  and  Denison  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dorrance,  were  in  favor  of  a  delay,  hoping 
that  a  re-enforceinent  from  General  Washington's 
camp,  then  near  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey, 
might  reach  them  in  time,  or  that  Captain  Spald- 
ing, who  was  on  the  march  for  the  valley  with  his 
company,  might  arrive.  Others,  having  little  hope 
of  succor,  were  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy  at  once.  While  the  debates  were  going  on,  five 
commissioned  officers  from  the  army  arrived  at  Forty  Fort.     Hearing  of  the  anticipated  in- 

'  Dial  Rock,  or  Campbell's  Rock,  as  it  is  sometimes  ealled,  is  a  high  bluff  at  the  junction  of  the  Susque- 
hunna  end  LackawaJia  Rivers.  Its  name  is  lierivod  from  tho  Gircumstanee  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  fliat 
strike  its  western  bfO  at  meridian,  and  the  farmers  in  the  valley  have  always  an  unerring  indicator  ofnooD- 
lide  on  clear  days. 

*  The  victims  were  all  scalped.  The  bodies  were  interred  by  their  friends,  and  over  the  graves  of  two 
of  the  Harding  family,  *ho  were  killed,  a  stone  was  raised,  many  years  afterward,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inaoription  :   "  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  those  who  prefer  death  to  slavery." 

'  Wyoming  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

*  E3tp[uiN*TjoN  OF  THB  Plan. — The  several  divisions,  Hanover,  Wilkesbarre,  Kingstown,  &c.,  mark  the 
districts  Into  which  the  town  of  WDstmoreland  was  divided ;  in  military  language,  the  diSerent  teatt.  A 
marks  the  site  of  Fort  Durkee ;  B,  Wyoming  or  Wilkesbarre  Port ;  C,  Fort  Ogden  ;  D,  village  of  Kings- 
ton ;  E,  Forty  Fort.  [This  iii  the  early  histories  of  the  Revolution  is  called  Kingston  Fort.]  F,  the  battle- 
ground ;  G,  Wintermoot's  Fort ;  H,  Pott  Jenkins  ;  /,  Monooasy  Island ;  J,  the  three  Pitlstown  stockades. 
The  dot  below  the  G  marks  the  place  of  Queen  Esther's  Rook,  The  village  of  Troy  is  upon  the  battle- 
ground, and  that  of  Wilkesbarre,  upon  ihe  site  of  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  its  ravelins.  The  distances  of  tha 
several  points  from  the  present  bridge  at  Wilkesbarre  are  as  follows :  Fort  Durkee,  half  a  mile  below,  on 
the  left  bank.  Fort  Ogden,  dirce  and  a  half  miles  above,  and  the  Pittslown  stockades,  about  eight  miles, 
on  the  same  side.  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles  ;  the  Monument,  on  the  battle-ground,  Hve  and  a  half - 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  sil  and  a  half;  Wintermoot's  Fort  and  Fort  Jenkins,  eight  miles  above,  rai  the  weal 
or  right  bank  of  the  river.     Kingston  is  directly  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  half  a  mile  westward. 
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Vftsion,  they  had  obtained  permiBsion  to  return  home  to  protect  their  famiUes,  Already  Fort 
Jenkins  had  been  captured,  four  of  the  garriBon  elain,  and  three  made  prisoners,  and  the 
other  stockade  would  doubtless  share  the  same  fate.  Already  a  demand  foe  the  surrender 
at  Forty  Fort  and  the  valley  had  been  made  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  tomahawks 
of  the  Indians  were  lifted  above  the  heads  of  those  families  who  had  not  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  fort.  Upon  prompt  action  appeared  to  depend  their  salvation  ;  and,  influenced  by 
Uie  pleadings  of  the  only  hope  of  safety  left — victory  in  battle — the  majority  decided  to 
march  at  once  against  the  invaders.  The  decision  was  rash,  and  the  minority  yielded  with 
much  reluctance. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  little  army,  consisting;  of  about  three  hundred  vig- 
orous men.  old  men,  and  boys,  divided  into  sii  companies  and  marched  from  the  fort,  leav- 
ing the  women  in  the  most  painful  ansiety.  They  were  joined  by  the  justices  of  the  court 
and  other  civil  officers,  and  marched  up  the  river  to  Wintermoot's  Fort,  intending  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  but  Colonel  John  Butler  was  loo  vigilant  to  be  caught  napping.  He  had 
news  of  their  approach,  and  sent  for  the  party  then  demolishing  Fort  Jenkins  to  join  him 
immediately.  When  the  patriota  approached,  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Col- 
one!  John  Butler  and  his  Rangers  occupied  the  left,  which  rested  upon  the  river  bank  near 
Wintermoots ;  and  the  right,  extending  into  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  plain,  was  composed  principally  of  Indians  and  Tories,  under  a  cele- 
brated Seneca  chief  named  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  which  signifies  He  whffgoes  in  the  smoke.'     John- 

'  Until  the  late  Mr,  Stone  made  his  researches  for  materials  for  his  interesting  biography  of  Joseph  Brant, 
or  Tbayendanegea,  it  was  believed  chat  Brant  and  his  Mohawk  warriors  were  engaged  in  the  invasion  of 
Wyoming.  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  and  Allen  assert  that  he  and  John  Butler  were  joint  com- 
manders on  that  oecasionj  and  upon  hia  memory  rested  the  fonl  imputation  of  being  a  participant  in  the  horrid 
n  Wyoming.      Misled  by  history,  Campbell,  in  his  Gtrtrudt'of  Wyoming,  makes  the  Oneida  say, 

"  This  i»  BQ  time  lo  fill  lbs  >>  join  cup  j 
The  memmotli  Fomeg — Die  foe— the  nionMcr  Brunt 


Eaceped  that  Dighl  of  blood  upon  Ibe  ploina, 
AIL  perLeb'd  I  I  Blone  did  lelt  on  eiirlh  1 


Brwit  always  denied  any  participation  in  the  invasion,  but  the  evidence  of  history  was  against  him,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  world  was,  that  he  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy.  From  this  aspersion  Mr.  Stone  vindi- 
cated his  character  in  his  Life  of  Brant.  A  reviewer,  understood  to  he  Caleb  Cashing,  of  Massachusetts, 
disputed  the  point,  and  maintained  that  Stone  bad  not  made  out  a  clear  case  for  the  sachem.  Unwilling  to 
remain  deceived,  if  he  was  so,  Mr.  Stone  made  a  journey  lo  the  Seileca  country,  where  he  found  several 
surviving  warriors  who  were  engaged  in  that  campaign.  The  celebrated  Seneea  chief  Kaoundoowand, 
fcietler  known  as  Caplain  Pollard,  who  was  a  young  chief  in  (he  battle,  gave  Mr.  Stone  a  clear  account  of 
the  events,  and  was  positive  in  his  declarations  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  engaged  in  that  omu- 
paign.  The  Indians  were  principally  Senecas,  and  were  led  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  as  mentioned  in  the  teit. 
John  Brant,  a  son  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  while  in  England  in  J823,  on  a  mission  in  behalf  of  his  nation, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  which  the  latter  had  done  the 
chief  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wgoming,  The  result  was  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  his  error  by  the  poet,  in 
the  neit  edition  of  the  poem  that  was  printed.  He  did  not  change  a  word  of  the  poom,  but  referred  to  the 
use  of  Brant's  name  there,  in  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  "His  son  referred  to  docuraenls  which  completely 
satisfied  me  that  the  common  accounts  of  Brant's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which  I  had  found  in  books  of  trav- 
els, and  in  Adolphus's  and  other  similar  histories  of  England,  were  gross  errors The  name  of  Brant, 

therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiotion."  This  was  well  enough  as  far  as 
it  went  j  but  an  omission,  after  such  a  conviction  of  error,  to  hlot  out  the  name  entirely  from  the  poem,  was 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  an  honest  man  ;  and  the  stain  upon  the  poet's  name  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
libel  upon  a  humane  warrior  shall  endure  in  the  epic. 
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aoa'a  Greens,  under  Captain  Caldwell,'  formed  on  Bullet's  right,  and  Indian  marksraeo 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  commanded  the  right  of 
the  Americans,  aided  by  Major  Gatratt.  The  left  waa  commanded  by  Colonel  Denison,  of 
the  Wyoming  militia,  aasisted  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Dorrance.  The  battle-ground  was  a 
level  plain,  partly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  partly  covered  by  shrub  oaks  and  yellow  pines 

As  the  Americans  approached  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  they  perceived  Wintermoot's  Port 
in  flames,  fired,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  an  event  that 
seemed  quite  probable  to  the  Tory  leader,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  number  of  men 
marching  against  him.  Captains  Durkee  and  Hansom,  and  Lieutenants  B.obs  and  Wells, 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter  arid  select  the  position  for  battle.  The  Wyoming  compa- 
nies approached  separately,  and  as  they  were  wheeled  into  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  thus 
addressed  them  :  "  Men,  yotidfer  is  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  the  Hardings  tells  us  what  we 
have  to  expect  if  defeated.  We  come  out  to  fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for  life  itself, 
and,  what  is  dearer,  to  preserve  our  homes  from  conflagration,  our  women  aud  children  from 
the  tomahawk.  Stand  firm  the  first  shook,  and  the  Indians  will  give  way.  Every  man 
to  his  duty."' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Butler's  short  address,  the  Americans,  opened  the  battle  on 
the  enemy's  left.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  heat  quite  oppressive. 
The  Americans  were  ordered  to  advance  a  step  at  each  fire.  Soon  the  battla  became  gen- 
eral, and  the  British  left,  where  Colonel  John  Butler,  stripped  of  his  feathers  and  other  trap- 

'  It  is  uncertain  whetliBr  eitbei  of  the  Juhnsuns  v^as  iti  this  campaign.  As  they  do  not  appear  in  any 
official  connection,  it  is  prDha.ble  they  n'ere  not. 

"  Zebulon  Butler  was  one  of  ihe  early  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyme,  New 
Londoti  county,  Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  1731.  On  the  hreaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
be  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  was  at  Tioonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  other  places  in  Northern 
New  York.  He  was  aiso  in  the  memorable  expedition  to  Havana  during  chat  war,  and  rose  to  the  rwik 
of  captain.  He  left  the  service  at  the  peace  in  1763.  In  1769  he  emigrated  to  Wyoming,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  that  settlement.  Before  he  left  Connecticut  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  feel- 
ings of  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  which  the  agitations  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  engendered,  and  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  found  an  active  patriot.  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1778.  He  accom- 
panied Sullivan  in  his  memorable  Indian  expedition  in  1779,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war. 
In  1787  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  new  county  of  Luzerne,  which  office  he  held  until  its  abrogation  by 
the  new  Constitution  in  1790.  He  died  on  the  SSth  of  July,  1795,  at  his  residence,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Wilkesbarre,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard  at  the  borough,  "  Among  other 
marks  of  respect  to  his  memory,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  "  a  monody  of  a  dozen  verses  was  written,  one  of  which 
was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 

■■  r^atine^^ished  by  hifl  UiefiilnEBB 


Colonel  Butler  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ellen  Lord ;  his  second,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wyoming  (the  Indian  interpreter  already  mentioned) ;  and  the  third  was  Misa  Phtebe 
Haight,  whom  he  married  while  he  was  on  duty  at  West  Point,  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Butler 
was  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  man,  as  his  letters  show.     An  autograph  letter  to  General  Washington, 


kindly  given  ma  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Chea- 
ter Butler,  of  Wilkesbarre,  from  which  this  fac- 
simile of  his  signature  is  copied,  is  a  good  specimen,  not  only  of  the  chirography,  but  of  the  perspicuity,  lerao- 
ness,  and  comprehensive  style  that  characterized  the  military  dispatches  of  the  Revolutionary  officers.  He 
was  one  of  those  reliable  men  whom  Washington  cherished  in  memory,  and  after  the  war  he  received  tokona 
of  the  chief's  regard.  Activity,  energy,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Coional 
Butler's  character.     He  was  not  a  relative  of  the  Tory  John  Butler,  as  some  have  asserted. 
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pinga,  appeared,  with  a  handkeTchief  tied  round  his  head,  earnestly  cheering  his  men,  began 
to  give  way.  But  a  flanking  party  of  Indians,  which  covered  that  wing  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  concealed  under  some  bushes  upon  the  ancient  river  bank  kept  up  a  galling  fire  Cap 
tarn  Durkee  was  slain  by  one  of  their  shots  '  In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  sharp  shooters 
along  the  tme  kept  up  a  hornd  yell  the  sovmd  of  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  women  and 
children  at  the  fort  For  half  an  hour  the  battle  was  waged  with  unceasing  energy  on  both 
sides  but  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  began  to  manifest  its  advantage  The 
Indians  an  the  American  lett  sheltered  and  half  concealed  by  the  swamp  succeeded  in  out 
flanking  Colonel  Denison  and  fell  with  ternble  lorce  upon  his  rear  He  was  thua  exposed 
to  the  cross  fire  of  the  Tones  and  Indians  Perceiving  this  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back 
m  order  to  change  his  position  The  order  was  mistaken  for  one  to  retieat  That  word 
was  uttered  with  fatal  distinctness  along  the  Jine  and  his  whole  division  fled  m  confusion 
at  the  moment  when  the  Butieh  left  was  giving  way  A  few  mmutes  more  of  firm  resist 
ance  might  have  given  vii,tor)  to  the  republicans  The  American  Colonel  Butler  and  Col 
onel  Dorrance  used  everj  exert  on  to  rally  tht,  fugitnes  and  retrieve  the  loss  but  m  vain 
Colonil  Butler  seemingly  unconscious  of  danger  rode  along  the  linefc exposed  to  the  hre  of 
the  contending  parties  beseeching  hia  troops  to  remain  firm  Dfeil  t  leave  me  my  chil 
dren  he  exclaimed  and  the  victory  is  ours  But  it  was  too  late  the  Indians  leaped 
forward  like  wounded  tigers  Every  American  captain  that  led  a  eompanj  into  action  was 
slain  at  the  head  of  his  men  Longer  resistance  was  ^din  and  the  whole  Ameraan  line 
broken  shattered   and  dispersed   fled  in  confusion   somo  in  the  direction  ol  Fortj  lort   and 

others   toward  Monocasy  Island 

^^'^^  nearly  a  mile  distant  and  the  only 

point  on  the  river  that  promised 

*  jJk  them  an  opportunRy  to  escape 

The  scene  that  ensued  was  ter 

nble  indeed      A  portion  of  the 

flanking  party  ol  Indians  rushed 

forward  io  cut  off"  the  retreat  to 

Forty  Fort  while  the  rest  of  the 

mvaders  following  the  mam  per 

tion  of  the  arm>   whofled  through 

J  the  helds  of  gram  toward  Mono 

easy  Island  slaughtered  them  by 

scores      Many  who  could  not  swim   and  hesitated  upon  the  bnnk  of  the  river  were  shot 

down     and  others  who  hid  themselves  in  bushes  upon  the  shore  were  dragged  out  and  shot 

or  tomahawked  regardless  oi  thur  crj  for  quarter      Manj  swam  to  Monocasy  Island  whither 

their  pursuers  followed  and  hunted  them  like  deers  in  cover      Others  were  shot  while  swim 

ming ;  and  some,  who  were  lured  back  to  the  shore  by  promises  of  quarter,  were  butchered. 

Only  B  few  escaped  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  mountains.' 

'  Capt^n  Robert  Durkefl  was  a  younger  brother  of  Colonel  John  Durkee.  When  tha  valley  was  men- 
seed,  and  he  was  refused  permission  to  return  home,  he  resiy;ned  his  commiasjon  in  the  army,  and  hastened 
to  the  defense  of  his  family.     He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  battle  where  he  lost  his  life- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  the  center  of  Monocasy  Island, 
looking  up  the  river.  Toward  the  foreground,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  a  little  beyond  the  bar-poat,  is 
seen  a  rBvine,  Ihrough  which  the  fugitives  who  crossed  the  river  in  safety  made  their  way.  On  the  left  are 
seen  the  upper  end  of  Monocasy,  and  a  sand-bar  which  divides  the  waters  ot  the  river.  The  distftnl  hills 
on  the  left  are  those  which  bound  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  From  tha  head  of  Monocasy  Island,  across 
the  sand-bar,  the  river  is  often  fordabie  in  summer  to  the  eastern  side. 

'  It  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  relate  the  many  instances  of  sufiering  on  that  occasion. 
All  the  horrors  ot  war,  aHhough  on  a  small  scale,  were  exhibited  on  that  memorable  day ;  and  were  the 
particulars  chronioled,  the  most  rapaoioos  gourmand  of  horrors  might  be  surfeited.  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  ciromEstanoes,  which  sufficiently  exhibit  tha  bestiality  of  human  character  developed  by  civil  war,  de- 
stroying or  stifling  every  feeling  of  consanguineous  aflection  ot  neighborly  regard.  One  of  the  fugitives, 
named  Pensil,  hid  himself  among  the  willows  upon  Monocasy  Island.     Hb  Tory  brother,  who  had  joined 
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Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  escaped  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  Colonel  Denisoa  to  Forty  Fort, 
where  the  latter  mustered  the  few  aoldiers  that  came  in,  placed  sentinels,  and  prepared  for 
a  defeiiBe  of  the  women  and  children  collected  there. 

Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  but  not  to  the  horrors.  It  was  a  dreadful  night  for 
Wyoming,  for  the  enemy,  elated  by  victory,  held  their  fearful  orgies  upon  the  battle-field. 

"  Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail'd, 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar  ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailM, 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wail'd.'" 

Many  priaonera  Buffered  the  martyrdom  of  savage  torture,  while  some  of  their  friends  on  the 

opposite  shore,  near  Pittston,  powerless  to  help 

them,  observed  the  dreadful  proceedings  by 

the  light  of  the  fires.     Captain  Bidlack  was 

thrown,  alive,  upon  the  burning  timbers  of 

Winlermoot's  Fort,  where  he  was  held  down  _  j 

with  pitchforks  until  he  expired  I     Prisoners 

were  arranged  in  circles  arouad  large  stones, 

and,  while  strong  Indians  held  them,  they  were 

dispatched  with  a  tomahawk.      One  of  these 

stones,  called  Queen  Esther's  Kock,  is  pointed 

out  to  the  curious.     It  is  upon  the  old  river 

bank,  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  main  road, 

three  miles  above  Forty  Fort,  and  near  the 

house  that  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gay.      Around 

it  sixteen  prisoners  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 

and  each  was  held  by  a  savage.     A  half-breed 

Indian  woman,  called  Queen  Esther,'  assumed 

the  office  of  executioner,  and.  using  a  maul  and  tomahawk  alternately  as  she  passed  around  the 

in  the  pursuit,  found  him  there  concealed,  and  recognized  him.  The  fugitive  cast  himself  at  his  brother's 
feet  and  begged  his  life,  promising  to  serve  him  till  death  it  he  would  spare  tim.  Bui  the  brother  was 
chauged  to  a  demon.  "  Mighty  well,  yoii  damned  rebel  I"  he  tauntingly  replied,  and  instantly  shot  him 
dead!  The  Oneida  savage  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  refused  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood.  The  worst  passions  raged  with  wild  and  desolating  fury.  All  the  sweet  charities  of  life  seemed 
extiuguislted.  Lieutenant  Shoemaker,  orb  of  the  most  generous  and  benevolent  of  men,  whose  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  dispense  charity  and  do  good,  which  was  a  delight  to  him,  fled  to  the  river,  when  Windecker, 
a  man  who  had  often  fed  at  his  board  and  drunk  of  his  cup,  came  to  the  brink.  "Come  out,  come  out," 
he  said  ;  "  you  know  I  will  protect  jou."  How  could  Shoemaker  doubt  it  ?  Windecker  reached  out  hi* 
left  band  as  if  to  lead  him,  much  exhausted,  ashore,  and  dashed  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  his  benefac- 
tor,  who  fell  back  and  floated  away. — See  Minor,  p,  225. 

'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

'  This  view  ia  near  the  ancient  river  bank,  looking  westward.  The  rock  ia  a  sort  of  conglomerate,  a  largo 
proportion  of  which  is  quartz.  Some  of  it  is  of  a  reddish  color,  which  the  credulous  believe  to  be  stains  of 
blood  still  remaining.  The  rock  projects  only  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and  its  size  is  de- 
noted by  the  figure  standing  beside  iC,  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  is  seen  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  the  occasion.  This  scene  includes  a  portion  of  the  battle-ground. 
The  little  village  of  Troy  also  occupies  a  part  of  the  lield  of  conflict. 

'  Queen  Esther,  as  she  was  called,  was  the  celebrated  Catharine  Montour,  whose  residence  wm  at  Cathr 
arineslown,  near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York.  The  town  was  named  after  her,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Indian  villages  destroyed  by  Sdlivan  in  1779,  after  the  battle  of  Chemung.  She  was  a  native  of  Caib. 
ada,  and  her  father  was  one  of  the  French  governors,  probably  Frontenac.  She  was  made  a  captive  during 
the  wars  between  Ihe  Hurons  and  French  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  was  carried  into  the  Seneca  country, 
where  she  married  a  young  chief  who  was  signalized  in  the  wars  against  the  Catawbas.  He  fell  in  battl^ 
about  the  year  1730.  Catharine  had  several  children  by  him,  and  remained  a  widow.  Her  superior  miad 
gave  her  great  ascendency  over  the  Senecas,  and  she  was  a  queen  indeed  among  them.  She  accompaaied 
the  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations  to  Philadelphia  on  several  occasions,  where  her  refinement  of  manuka  and 
attractive  person  made  her  an  object  of  much  regard,  and  she  was  greatly  caressed  by  the  ladie*  U  that 
city.     Prom  the  circumstance  of  her  refinement  of  manners,  Mr.  Stone  argues  that  site  could  not  have  been 
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ring,  singing  the  death-song,  deUherately  murdered  the  prisoners  in  consecutive  order  as  they 
were  arranged.  The  time  was  midnight,  and,  the  scene  being  lighted  up  by  a  large  fire  burn- 
ing near,  she  appeared  hke  a  very  fury  from  Pandemonium  while  performing  her  bloody 
work.  With  the  death  of  each  victim  her  fury  increased,  and  her  song  rose  clearer  and 
louder  upon  the  midnight  air.  Two  of  the  prisoners  (Lebbeiis  Hammond  and  Joseph  El- 
liot), seeing  there  was  no  hope,  shook  off  the  Indiana  who  held  them,  and,  with  a  desperate 
spring,  fled  to  a  thicket,  amid  the  rifle-balls  and  tomahawks  that  were  sent  after  them,  and 
escaped.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  on  other  portions  of  the  battle-field  on  that  dreadful 
night,  hut  we  will  draw  a  vail  before  the  revolting  picture,  and  view  occurrences  at  Forty 
Fort,  where  the  hopes  of  the  settlement  were  now  centered. 

Terrible  were  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  people  at  the  fort  while  the  battle  was  in 
progress.  They  could  distinctly  hear  the  firing,  and,  when  the  shots  became  fewer  and 
nearer,  hope  departed,  for  they  knew  the  Americans  were  dispersed  and  retreating.  At  twi- 
light Captain  John  Franklin  arrived  at  Forty  Foct,  with  the  Hunterdon  and  Salem  com- 
pany, of  thirty-five  men.  It  was  a  timely  re -enforcement,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  little 
remnant  of  Denison's  force.  The  night  was  spent  in  sleepless  vigilance  and  alarm  by  those 
within  the  forts,  while  the  people  without  were  flying  to  the  mountains  and  the  wilderness 
beyond,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Early  the  next  morning  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  send  up  the  cannon,  and  cause  the  whole  settlement 
to  concentrate  for  defense  at  Forty  Fort.  But  aU  was  confusion.  The  people  were  flying 
in  dismay,  and  leaving  their  homes  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  messenger  returned  with 
his  melancholy  tidings  just  as  another  arrived  from  Colonel  John  Butler,  demanding  a  sur- 
render, and  requesting  Colonel  Denison  to  come  up  to  head-quarters,  near  the  still  burning 
ruins  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  to  agree  on  terms  of  capitulation.  Already  the  principal  stock- 
ade at  Pittston  (Fort  Brown)  had  surrendered,  nnd,  there  being  no  hope  of  a  successful  de- 
fense. Colonel  Denison  complied.  Colonel  Butler  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts, 
and  also  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  Continental  troops  (numbering  only  fifteen  men) 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Colonel  Denison  hastened  back,  by  agreement,  to  consult  with  his 
brother  officers.  He  conferred  with  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  latter  and  his  men  should  immediately  retire  from  the  valley.  He  placed 
Mrs.  Butler  behind  him  upon  his  horse,  and  that  night  they  slept  at  Conyngham,  in  the  Nea- 
copeek  Valley,  twenty  miles  from  Wilkesbarre.  Colonel  Denisou,  on  returning,  reported  to 
the  British  leader  that  the  Continentals  were  beyond  his  command,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  without  reference  to  them.  The  terms  were  verbally  agreed  upon,  but,  there  being 
no  conveniences  for  Vritlng  at  hand,  the  contracting  parties  went  to  Forty  Fort,  and,  upon 
a  table  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bennet,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signed.' 

guilty  of  the  atrocities  at  Wyoming  whicli  history  has  attributed  to  her.  But  Mr.  Minor,  whose  means  for 
oorreet  information  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Wyoming  were  much  superior  lo  those  of  Mr. 
SCohe,  clearly  fixes  the  guilt  upon  her.  She  was  well  known  to  Colonel  Denison  and  Colonel  Franklin,  and 
thej  both  explicitly  charge  her  with  the  deed.  Two  of  her  sons  accompanied  her  in  the  expedition,  and  it 
is  said  that  her  fiiry  on  the  occasion  was  excited  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  in  the  Aght  that  occurred  near 
Fort  Jenkins  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  She  must  have  been  then  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  One  of  General  Sullivan's  men,  in  his  journal,  cited  by  Minor,  speaks  of  leeching 
"  Queen  Esther's  plantation"  [Sbesbeq^uin],  where  she  "  dwelt  in  retirement  and  sullen  majesty.  The  ruins 
of  her  palace,"  be  said,  "are  still  to  be  seen.  In  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  we  found  an  idol, 
whioh  might  well  be  worshiped  without  violating  the  third  commandment  on  acoount  of  its  likeness  to  any 
thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  About  sunrise  the  general  gave  orders  for  Catharinestown  to  be  illuminated, 
and  accordingly  we  had  a  glorious  bonBre  of  upward  of  thirty  buildings."  One.  of  the  sons  of  Kate  Mon- 
tour, as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  with  Walter  Butler  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  with  his  own  hands  cap- 
tured Mr.  Cannon,  the  fattier  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  invasion  of  thai  settlement. 
The  old  man's  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  taken  to  Niagara.  Koto  Montour  was  there,  and  "  was  greatly 
enraged,"  saya  Stone,  "  because  her  son  had  not  killed  him  ontright."  This  "  exhibition  of  a  savage  tem- 
per" is  in  accordance  with  her  acts  at  Bloody  Rock. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  dated  Westmoreland,  July  4th,  1778  -. 

"  Aht.  Ist.  That  th»  inhabilants  of  the  settlement  lay  down  Iheir  arms,  and  the  garrisons  be  demolished. 
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Colonel  Butler  asoertamiag  that  there  were  aeveral  caaks  of  whiBky  in.  the  lort  ordered  them 
to  be  rolled  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  emjitied  fearing  that 
the}  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  make  them 
unmanageable 

Every  thing  being  arranged  the  two  gates  of  the  fort  were 
thrown  open  The  arms  of  the  patriots  were  piled  up  in  the 
center  and  the  women  and  children  retired  within  the  huts  that 
lined  the  interior  of  the  stockade  At  the  appointt.d  time  the 
\  ictors  approached  m  ith  drums  beating  and  colors  flying  They 
came  in  two  columns,  whites  and  Indians,  The  former  were 
led  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  entered  the  north  gate,  and  the  latter  by  Queen  Esther, 
the  bloody  priestess  of  the  midnight  sacrifice.  She  was  followed  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  who, 
with  his  warriors,  entered  the  south  gate.  The  wily  chief,  fearing  treachery,  glanced  quickly 
to  the  right  and  left  as  he  entered.  The  Tories,  with  their  natural  instinct  ibr  plunder,  im- 
mediately seized  the  piled  arms,  Butler  ordered  thera  to  desist,  and  presented  the  muskets 
to  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  were  then  marked  by  the  Indians  with  black  paint  in  their 
faces,  and  ordered  to  narry  a  white  cloth  on  a  stick.  These  were  badges  which,  the  savages 
said,  would  insure  their  protection 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  respected  by  the  invaders,  particularly  the  Indiana, 
for  a  few  hours  only  Before  night  they  spread  through  the  valley,  plundering  the  few  peo- 
ple that  were  left,  and  burning  the  dwellings  of  those  already  gone  to  the  wilderness.  The 
villi^e  of  Wilkesbarre,  containing  twenty-three  houses,  was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
others  remaining  in  the  valley,  tied  in  dismay  toward  the  mountains,  whither  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  friends  had  gone  during  the  night.     Only  one  life'  was  taken  after  the  surrender 

"  2d.  That  the  inhabitants  occupy  their  farms  peaceablj,  and  the  lives  ot  the  inhabitants  be  preserved  en- 
tire and  unhurt. 

"  3d.  That  the  Continental  stores  be  delivered  up, 

"  4th,  That  Major  Butler*  will  use  his  utmost  influence  that  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  preserved  entire  to  them. 

"5th.  That  the  prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  bo  delivered  up,  and  that  Samuel  Finch,  now  in  Major  Butler's 
possession,  he  delivered  up  also, 

"  6th.  That  the  propeity  taken  from  the  people  called  Tories,  up  the  river,  be  made  good,  and  they  to 
remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  farms,  unmolested  in  a  free  trade  in  and  throughout  the  state,  as  fer 
as  lies  in  my  power, 

"7th,  That  the  inhabitants  that  Colonel  Cenison  now  capitulates  for,  together  with  himself,  do  not  t^a.    . 


IS  during  the  p: 

"  Zarah  Beeck,       S<imuel  Guatin, 
Jokn  Joknton,      William  Caldwell." 

'  The  table  on  which  the  capitulation  mas  drawn  up  and  signed  was  still  in  possession  of  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bennet  (Mrs,  Myers)  when  I  visited  her  m  September,  1848.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this 
venerable  woman  presently.     The  table  is  of  black  walnut,  small,  and  of  oval  form,  and  was  a  pretty  piece 

of  furniture  when  new.     It  is  preserved -with  much  care  by  the  family,     '^-  "- "' "-  " - 

Forty  Fort,  and  himself  and  family,  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  we 
rendered, 

'  This  was  Sergeant  Boyd,  a  deserter  from  the  British  army.  Standing  in  the  gateway  of  th^  fort  after 
the  capitulation,  Colonel  Butler  rect^ized  him,  and  said,  sterniy,  "  Boyd,  go  to  that  tree  I"      "  I  hope,"  said 
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of  Forty  Fort,  but  numbers  of  women  and  children  perished  in  their  flight  in  the  great  swamp 
ou  the  Pocono  Mountains,  known  as  the  Shades  of  Death,  and  along  the  wilderness  paths 
by  the  way  of  the  Wind-gap  and  Water-gap,  to  the  settlements  on  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware. So  sudden  was  their  departure,  that  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food  waa  secured.  Terri- 
ble indeed  were  the  incidents  of  that  flight,  as  related  by  the  sutferers  and  their  friends,  and 
recorded  by  Chapman  and  Minor.  '■  Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  aged  widow  of  Mi. 
Cooper,"  saya  Mr.  Minor,  "  when  she  related  that  her  husband  had  Iain  on  his  face  to  lap 
up  a  little  meal  which  a  companion  in  theit  flight  had  spilled  on  the  earth.  Children  were 
born,  and  several  perished  in  the  '  Dismal  Swamp,'  or  '  Shades  of  Death,'  as  it  is  called  to 
this  day.  Mrs.  Treusdale  was  taken  in  labor  ;  daring  to  delay  but  a  few  minntes,  she  was 
seen  with  her  infant  moving  onward  upon  a  horse.  Jabez  Fish,  who  was  in  the  battle,  es- 
caped ;  but,  not  being  able  lo  join  his  family,  was  supposed  to  have  fallen ;  and  Mrs.  Fish 
hastened  with  her  children  through  the  wilderness.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  want,  her 
infant  died.  Sitting  down  a  moment  on  a  stone,  to  see  it  draw  its  last  breath,  she  gazed  in 
its  face  with  unutterable  anguish.  There  were  no  means  to  dig  a  grave,  and  to  leave  it  to 
be  devoured  by  wolves  seemed  worse  than  death  ;  so  she  took  the  dead  babe  in  her  arms  and 
carried  it  twenty  miles,  when  she  came  to  a  German  settlement.  Though  poor,  they  gave 
her  food  ;  made  a  box  for  the  child,  attended  her  to  the  grave-yard,  and  decently  buried  it, 
kindly  bidding  her  welcome  until  she  should  be  rested. 

"  The  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marcy  was  taken  in  labor  in  the  wilderness.  Having  no  mode 
of  conveyance,  her  suflerings  were  inexpressibly  severe.  She  was  able  to  drag  her  fainting 
steps  but  about  two  miles  that  day.  The  next,  being  overtaken  by  a  neighbor  with  a  horse, 
she  rode,  and  in  a  week  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  with  her  infant  from  the  place  of 
its  birth. 

"  Mrs.  Rogers,  from  Plymouth,  an  aged  woman,  flying  with  her  family,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  sorrow,  fainted  in  the  wilderness,  twenty  miles  from  human  habitation.  She 
could  take  no  nourtshment,  and  soon  died.     They  made  a  grave  in  the  best  manner  they 

could Mrs.  Courtwright  relates  that  she,  then  a  young  girl  flying  with  her  father's 

family,  saw  sitting  by  the  road  side  a  widow,  who  had  learned  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Six  children  were  on  the  ground  near  her — the  group  the  very  image  of  despair,  for  they 
were  without  food.  Just  at  that  moment  a  man  was  seen  riding  rapidly  toward  them  from 
the  settlements.  It  was  Mr.  Holienback.'  Foreseeing  their  probable  destitution,  he  had 
providentially  loaded  his  horse  with  bread,  and  was  hastening  back,  like  an  angel  of  mercy, 
to  their  relief  Cries  and  tears  of  gratitude  and  welcome  went  up  to  heaven.  He  imparted 
a  morsel  to  each,  and  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of  others. 

'■  The  widow  of  Anderson  Dana,  Esq,,'  and  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Whiton,  did  not 
learn  certainly  the  death  of  their  husbands  until  they  were  at  Bullock's,  on  the  mountain, 
ten  miles  on  their  way.  Many  then  heard  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  and  a  messenger  brought 
to  Mr.  Bullock  word  that  both  his  sons  were  dead  on  the  field.  Then  were  heard  mourning 
and  lamentation,  with  wringing  of  hands.  Mrs.  Dana  had  been  extraordinarily  careful.  Not 
only  had  she  provided  food,  but  had  taken  a  pillow-case  of  valuable  papers  (her  husband  being 
much  engaged  in  public  business),  the  preservation  of  which  has  thrown  much  light  on  our 
path  of  research.      Depending  chiefly  on  charity,  the  family  sought  their  ancient  home  in 

Boyd,  imploringly,  "  your  honor  will  consider  me  a  prisoner  of  war."  "  Goto  that  tree,  sir,"  shouted  Butier. 
The  Eergeant  obeyed,  and  a  voile;  from  some  Indian  marksmen  laid  him  dead  upon  Ilie  spot. 

'  Mr.  Holienback  survived  the  battle,  and  escaped  by  swimming  the  river  at  Monocasy  Island.  He  cross- 
ed the  mounlains  lo  tbe  settlements  in  advance  of  the  fngitives. 

'  Anderson  Dana  was  from  Ashford,  Windham  county,  Conneeticul.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  good  attain- 
ments ;  his  talents  and  zeal,  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  obtained  from  the 
people  their  unanimous  suffrage,  and  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Retiirnii^ 
home  when  Wyoming  was  threatened,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding  from  family  to  family  throughout 
the  valley,  aroused  the  people  to  action,  and,  though  exempt  from  military  duty,  hastened  to  the  field  and 
Pall.     His  son-io-law,  Stephen  Wbilon,  but  a  few  weeks  married,  also  went  into  the  battle  and  was  alain. 
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Connecticut.  These  few  instances,  selected  from  a  hundred,  will  present  some  idea  of  tile 
dreadful  flight.'" 

What  a  picture  did  that  flight  present  1  No  embellishment  of  fancy  is  needed  to  give  it 
effect.  One  hundred  women  and  children,  with  but  a  single  man  to  guide  and  protect  them, 
are  seen,  in  the  wildest  terror,  hurrying  to  the  mountains.  "  Let  the  mind  picture  to  itself 
a  single  group,  flying  from  the  valley  to  the  moiintains  on  the  east,  and  climbing  the  steep 
ascent;  hurrying  onward,  filled  with  terror,  despair,  and  sorrow;  the  affrighted  mother, 
whose  husband  has  fallen,  with  an  infant  on  her  bosom,  a  child  by  the  hand,  an  aged  parent 
slowly  climbing  the  rugged  steep  behind  them  ;  hunger  presses  them  severely  ;  in  the  rus- 
tling of  every  leaf  they  hear  tlie  approaching  savage  ;  a  deep  and  dreary  wilderness  before 
them,  the  valley  all  in  flames  behind  ;  their  dwellings  and  harvests  all  swept  away  in  this 
spring  flood  of  ruin,  and  the  star  of  hope  quenched  in  this  blood  shower  of  savage  vengeance."' 

From  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  the  fugitives  made  their  way  to  Connecticut  by 
various  routes,  and  the  tales  of  horror  of  a  few  who  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie 
were  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  there.  The  account  of  the  atrocities  therein  related 
was  repeated  every  where  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and,  remaining  uncontradicted,  formed 
the  material  for  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  as  recorded  by  the  ear- 
lier historians.  No  doubt  the  fugitives  believed  they  were  telling  truths.  The  battle,  the 
devastation  of  the  valley,  and  the  flight  across  the  wilderness  were  matters  of  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  other  refugees,  joining  them  in  their  flight,  added  their  various  recitals  to  the 
general  narrative  of  woe.  We  will  not  stop  to  detail  what  has  been  erroneously  written. 
The  pages  of  Gordon,  Ramsay,  and  Botta  will  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  "  sup  on  horrors." 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Minor  have  obliterated  half  the  stain  which  those  recitals  cast  upon 
human  nature,  and  we  should  rejoice  at  the  result,  for  the  honor  of  the  race.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  conduct  of  Colonels  Zebnlon  Butler 

d  N  th      D     ■      '       tl  1       be     f  1    ly  re  re      ted  and  injustice  djne  lo  their 

A  be  asd  se  m 


ec  D  B  pe  m 

B  m 

they  utterly  disregarded  his  orders.  At  length,  hnding  his  authority  set  at  naught,  doubt- 
less considering  his  own  life  in  danger  should  he  attempt  harsh  measures  of  control,  and  prob- 
ably fearing  greater  enormities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Butler  withdrew  i'rom  the  jui-g^ 
valley.'     Gi-en-gwa-tah  interposed  his  authority,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Indians     ^™- 

'  Histori/  of  WyomiHg,  p.  230. 

'  The  HazUlon  Travettrs.  This  is  not  a,  voloma,  bnt  a  scries  of  biographioal  and  historical  stelohes  by 
Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  in  the  form  of  ooUoqiUBS  between  two  travelers  from  Hazleton.  They  were  publiahed 
in  the  Wyoming  Ripubtitan  in  1837-8.  They  are  admirably  conceived  end  written,  and  contain  vivid  pio- 
tores  of  the  charaoler  and  snfferings  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  during  the  Revolution. 

'  Colonel  Nathan  Denison  was  a  native  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Wyoming.  He  was  well  educated,  and  was  an  active  man  in  the  valley.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
held  several  important  ofGces  under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  January  35tli,  1S09,  aged 
sixtj-eighl  years. 

*  Mr.  Minor  gives  Colonel  Butler  full  credit  for  humane  intentions,  and  believes  thai  be  desired  to  regard 
faithfully  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  (hat  he  made  the  most  earnest  endeavors  to  prevent  the  pillage 
and  murders  which  ensued.     On  the  authority  of  a  Mr,  Finch,  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  who  went  over  tbe 
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followed  the  leaders,  with  Queen  Esther  and  her  retinue  in  the  van.  The  appearance  of  the 
retiring  enemy  was  eitremely  ludicrous,  aside  from  the  melancholy  savageiem  that  was  pre- 
sented. Many  aquawa  accompanied  the  invaders,  and  these  brought  up  the  rear.  Some 
had  belts  around  their  waia/ta,  made  of  scalps  stretched  upoa  small  hoops  ;  some  had  on  from 
four  to  six  dresses  of  chintz  or  silk,  one  over  the  other  ;  and  others,  mounted  on  stolen  horses, 
and  seated,  "  not  sidewise,  but  otherwise,"  had  on  their  heads  four  or  five  bonnets,  one  with- 

«oB  mho  4llhldlie- 


p     m  e<3  a  d        h  y 

CDso  m  FFfl  dwh  adm 

m  E  g  W  Ik    baiT      h    wh  1 

peo  d  se  w  c  nft  g  and       n 

g  Poc  B       M  9  n  a  Ij  fif  J    n  1     f   m 

Wilkesbarre,  on  the  day    1  th    I  altl        App       1  of  the  event  by  th    flj    g        1       h    h 
ened  forward,  and  whe        tl       tw  1       n  1       1  the  valley  sent  tw 

From  the  brow  of  the  m       t        th  j  th    flames  rising  in  all  d  nd    h      all  y 

in  complete  posseaaion  of  th     n     d  Tl      fT  rts  of  a  aingle  compai  j  w     Id  be       n,  and 

Captain  Spalding  retu  n  d  t  St  d  b  g  t  await  the  orders  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
■  August  3  ^'"*  ^"*'"  '^^  d  t  \\y  g  "Wl  en  the  enemy  had  left  the  valley,  Spalding 
im  marched  thith  a  dt  kiph  q  t  rs  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,"  which  he  strength- 
ened. Other  means  fo  tl  d  f  se  f  th  11  y  were  adoptei  and  a  few  of  those  who  had 
fled  returned,  with  the  h  p      1    ec  som  th  ig  that  might  be  left  ol  aU  Iheir  desolated 

possessions.  Some  of  th  m  »  re'wa\l  la  d  h  t  by  straggling  Indiana  and  Tories  There 
was  no  security  ;  throughout  that  fertile  valley  hre  was  the  only  reaper  and  the  luscious 
fruits  fell  to  the  earth  ungathered  Even  the  dead  upon  the  battle  giound  lay  unbuned  un 
til  the  autumn  frosts  had  come  and  ■when  their  mutilated  and  shriveled  bodies  were  col 
lected  and  cast  into  one  common  receptacle  of  earth  but  few  could  be  identified 
That  sad  office  was  peiformed  by  guarded  laborers  while  parties  of  thi  enemy 
like  hungry  vultures,  scented  their  prey  from  afar  and  holered  upon  the  mountains  ready 
to  descend  upon  the  strieten  settlers  when  i  pportumlj  should  ofier 

Colonel  Hartly,  of  the  Pennsjlvania  line  joined  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  an  expedi 
tion  was  arranged  to  expel  the  marauders  In  September  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  marched  to  Shesequin  Queen  Esther  s  plantation  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  (now  in  Bradford  county)  where  a  battle  ensued      Several  of 

butcle-ground  with  Mr.  Minor  in  1838  he  sms  that  Colonel  Butler  reteiied  a  letter  on  the  jth  wh  h  hast 
ened  hia  departure  from  the  valley.  It  probably  gaie  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  Captain  Spaiding  or 
some  other  expected  re-enforcements.  Mr.  Minor  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Finch.  They  called  to- 
,  gether  upon  Mrs.  Jenkins,  an  aged  lady,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Forty  Fort, 
She  instantly  recognized  Finch,  and  said,  with  much  archness  and  humor,  "  Oh,  yes,  Finch,  lo  be  anre  I  re- 
member you.  An  old  squaw  took  you  and  brought  you  in.  She  found  you  in  the  bushes,  and,  as  she  drove 
you  along,  patted  you  on  the  back,  saying,  '  My  son,  my  son  !'  "  Finch  did  not  relish  the  exposure  as  weU 
aa  the  by-standers.  He  had  been  playing  the  hero  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  Mrs.  Jenkins  stripped  him 
of  his  plumage,  and  he  soon  afiar  left  the  valley. 

'  One  illustrative  instance  I  will  mention.  From  the  farm  of  an  old  man  named  Weekes,  seven  persons, 
three  of  whom  were  his  sons,  one  a  grandson-in-law,  two  relatives,  and  the  last  a  boarder,  went  out 
to  the  battle.  At  night  the  whole  seven  lay  dead  on  the  field  !  After  the  capitulation,  a  band  of  Indians 
came  fo  his  house  and  ordered  him  away.  "  How  can  I  ?"  he  said ;  "  my  whole  family  you  have  killed. 
How  can  I  with  fourteen  grandchildren,  all  young  and  helpless."  They  feasted  on  the  food  in  his  bouse ; 
and  one  of  the  Indians,  taking  Che  hat  from  the  old  man's  head,  and  placing  himself  in  a  large  rocking-chair 
which  he  had  taken  to  the  road,  rocked  with  much  glee.  They  then  informed  him  that  he  might  have  three 
days  allowed  hini  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  wagon  lo  carry  away  his 
grandchildren.  He  departed,  and  the  savages  set  fire  to  the  huilding,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left.  Over 
the  rough  country  along  the  Lackawanna  Mr.  Weekes  made  his  way  to  Orange  county. — See  Minor's  Wyo- 
ming,  p.  338,  and  HaaUton  Travekn. 
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the  Indians  were  killed,  their  Bettlement  was  broken  up,  and  a  quantity  of  plunder  that  had 
been  taken  from  Wyoming  was  recovered.  Returning  to  Wyoming,  Colonel  Hartly  was 
called  away,  but  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  Thus  defended, 
although  the  season  was  much  advanced,  a  few  armed  settlers  plowed  and  sowed.  Maraud- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy  still  hovered  upon  the  mountainB,  and  several  of  the  whites  were 
murdered  in  their  fields,  among  whom  was  Jonathan  Slocum,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  interesting  story  of  the  abduction  of  his  little  daughter,  and  her  subsequent 
discovery  among  the  Indians,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  March,  1 779,  the  garrison  at  Wilkesbarre  was  menaced  by  a  party  of  about  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  Indiana  and  painted  Tories,  who  surrounded  the  fort.  The  discharge  of  a  field 
piece  drove  them  away,  but,  the  garrison  being  too  feeble  to  attempt  a  pursuit,  the  maraud- 
ers carried  off  much  plunder,  not,  however,  without  suffering  considerably  in  some  smart 
skirmishes  with  the  inhabitants.  In  April  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  under 
Major  Powell,  while  marching  toward  Wyoming,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade. 
Six  of  his  men  were  killed,  but  the  Indians  were  routed. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Sullivan  arrived  in  the  valley,  with  hia  division  of  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  country,  the  events  of  which  have  been  narra- 
ted in  a  preceding  chapter.     The  troops  had  rendezvoused  at  Easton,  and  marched  to  Wyo- 
ming by  the  way  of  the  present  turnpike.     They  arrived  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  encamped 
on  the  flats  helow  Wilkesbarre.    ^  large  fleet  of  boats,  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  arrived,  with  provisions  and  stores,  on  the  24th.      We  have 
seen  that  Sullivan's  movements  were  remarkably  slow,  and  that  the  enemy  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  strength  and  his  plans  before  he  reached  Tioga.     The  Indians,  guided 
by  the  mind  of  Brant,  tried  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sullivan  by  attacks  upon  his  outposts.' 
Several  of  these  occurred,  but  the  American  force  was  too  large  to  be  much  affected  hy  them  ; 
and  on  the  Slst  of  July  the  tents  were  struck,  ahd  the  whole  army,  with  martial  music 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  moved  up  the  Susquehanna,  proceeding  on  the  east  side. 
As  the  fleet  of  boats  approached  Monocasy  Island  and  the  battle-ground,  the  lively  music  of 
fife  and  drum  was  changed  to  a  solemn  dirge,  in  honor  of  the  patriot  dead.     The  army  en- 
camped the  first  night  a  little  above  Pittston,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Suaquulianna  and 
Lackawanna  Rivers.     On  the  5lh  it  arrived  at  Wyalusing,  on  the  9th  at  Queen  Es-    ^^ 
ther's  Plains  (Shesequin),  and  on  the  11th  reached  Tioga  Point.     The  remainder 
f  h  J     f  h       pedition  has  already  been  told. 

A  h    American  army  was  gone,  the  Indians  and  Tories  came  prowling  upon 

h    b    d        f  1         Uey,  and,  until  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  settlers  had  not  an  hour  of 

p  R.  ipon  Wyoming,"  says  Stone,  "  seemed  a  cherished  luxury  to  the  infu- 

d  h       mg  upon  her  outskirts  upon  every  side.     It  was  a  scene  of  war,  blood, 

d      ff  In  the  course  of  this  harassing  warfare  there  were  many  severe  skirm- 

h  1  1  risings  of  prisoners  upon  their  Indian  capfora,  and  many  hair-breadth 

pes         I  Id  require  a  volume  to  detail  them,  and  the  reader,  desirous  of  more  mi- 

f  m  referred  to  the  works  of  Chapman,  Minor,  and  Stone.     I  have  other 

d  b      d        g         o  traverse  and  explore,  and  other  pages  of  our  wondrous  history  to  open 

d  L  lose  the  book  for  the  present,  and  ramble  a  while  along  the  banks  of  the 

S    q    h     n     wh       the  tragedy  we  have  been  considering  was  enacted,  but  where  now  the 

1       f  p  p     perity,  and  repose  gladden  the  heart  of  the  dweller  and  the  stranger. 

3s  Indians ' 
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"I  then  but  dream'd :  thou  urt  before  me  now 

In  life,  a  vision  of  the  brain  no  more. 

I've  stood  upon  the  woodeiJ  mountain's  brow, 

That  beetles  high  thy  lovely  valley  o'er. 

Nature  halh  made  thee  lovelier  than  the  power 
Even  of  Campbell's  pen  hath  pictured  ;  he 

Had  woven,  had  he  gazed  one  sunny  hour 
Upon  thy  smiling  vale,  its  scenery 

With  more  of  truth,  and  made  each  rock  and  tree 
Known  like  old  friends,  and  greeted  from  afar ; 

And  there  are  tales  of  sad  reality 

In  the  dark  legends  of  thy  border  war, 

With  woes  of  deeper  tint  than  his  own  Gertrude's  ! 


MIST  still  reposed  upon  the  waters  and  veiled  the  fringe  of  trees  along 
»  the  Susquehanna  when  late  in  the  morning  I  left  Wilkesbarre,  ia 
company  with  Mr  Lord  Butler  to  visit  the  celebrities  of  the  valley. 
The  poetry  of  the  bard  and  the  solemn  prose  of  the  historian  awakened 
thoughts  and  asBoeiations  which  invested  everv  venerable  tree  and  anti- 
quated dwelling  the  plains  the  river  and  the  mountains  with  all  the 
glowing  character  fctics  of  romance  The  simple  beauty  of  nature, 
feature  is  as  attractive  as  of  old 

But  where  are  thej   the  bemgs  (f  the  mind, 

Ttie  harJ  s  creations,  molded  not  ol  clay, 
Hearts  to  strange  bliss  and  sufferings  assign'd — 

Young  Gertrude,  Albert,  Waldegravo — where  are  they? 


Waldegrave  'twere  in  vain 
To  point  out  here,  unless  in  yon  scarecrow 
That  stands  full  miiforni'd  upon  the  plain 
To  frightea  Hocks  of  crows  and  blackbirds  from  the  grain. 

"For  he  would  look  particularly  droll 

In  his  'Iberian  boot'  and  'Spanish  pinme,' 
And  be  the  wonder  of  each  Christian  soul, 

As  of  the  birds  that  scarecrow  and  hia  broom. 
But  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  bloom. 

Hath  many  a  model  here ;  for  woman's  eye, 
In  court  or  cottage,  wheresoe'er  her  home, 

Hath  a  heart-spell  too  holy  and  too  high 

To  be  o'er-praised,  even  hy  her  worshiper — Poesy." 

Hallsce. 

We  crossed  the  plain  to  Kingston,  a  pretty  village  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  Wilkes- 
barre, and  then  proceeded  la  the  site  of  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  which  is 
reached  by  a  road  diverging  toward  the  rivef  from  the  main  road  to  the  head  of  the  valley. 
It  Blood  near  the  river  bank,  at  a  curve  in  the  stream.  Not  a  single  trace  of  it  is  left,  the 
spot  having  been  long  a  common,  perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  green  sward.  Near 
the  site  of  the  fort  is  a  venerable  house,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  general  conflagrn- 
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Tlie  "Treatj  Table"  >t  Forty  Fort  Slla  of  Ihe  Fort,  Villi  to  the  Monument  Imcripdoo  upm  it 

tioti,  and  close  by  is  the  residence  of  one  of  Mrs.  Myers's  family,  in  ivhose  possession  I  found 
the  treaty  table,  pictured  iii  the  last  chapter.  The  venerable  owner  was  not  there,  but  I 
afterward  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her  son,  near  Kingston.  A  cottage  and  its  garden  occupy 
the  honk  of  the  river  where  the  trembling  families  at  Forty  Fort  Btood  and  listened  to  the 
noise  of  the  battle  ;  and  from  that  point  is  a  charming  river  view,  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  through  which  the  Susquehanna  makes  its 
way  into  the  valley. 

From  Forty  Fort  we  rode  up  to  the  monument,  which  is  situated  in  a  field  a  few  rods  east 
of  the  main  road,  near  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Troy,  five 
and  a  half  miles  from  Wilkesbarre  It  is  constructed  of  hewn 
blocks  of  granite,  quarried  m  the  neighborhood  la  aixty  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  height  and  stands  upon  the  spot  where  the 
dead  were  buried  in  the  autumn  suLceediiig  the  battle  '  On 
two  marble  tablets  are  engraved  the  namtsof  those  who  tell 
so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  and  also  ol  those  who  were  in 
the  battle  and  survived  Another  marble  tablet  contains 
an  inscription,  written  by  Ldward  Mallory  Esq  This 
monument,  like  many  others  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Revolutionary  men  or  events  was  tardily  con 
ceived  and  more  tardJIj  executed  It  remained  unfinished 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  first  movements  were  made  to- 
ward raising  money  for  the  purpose  As  early  as  18119 
Mr.  Minor,  the  historian  of  the  valley,  wrote  several  essajs 
intended  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  dutj  of  erecting 
a  monument,  and  In  1810  Charles  F,  'Wells  Esq  wrote 
a  stirring  ode,  concluding  with  the  patriotic  interrogation  n\asiNc  Monvioeht. 

"  O,  when  shall  rise,  mth  chisel  d  head 
The  tall  stone  o  er  thpir  burial  place, 
Where  the  winds  may  sigh  for  the  gallant  dead, 
And  the  drj  grass  rustle  aroand  its  base  ?" 

'  Professor  Sillimaii  visited  many  of  the  Revolutionary  grounds  about  twenty  years  ago.  In  hia  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  310,  in  describing  his  visit  to  Wyoming,  he  says  that  a  Mr.  Perrin,  one  of  those  who  assisted 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  went  over  the  ground  witli  him,  at:d  assured  him  that,  owing  to  the  intense  beat 
and  dryness  of  the  air,  the  bodies  were  shriveled,  dry,  and  quite  inotfensive. 

'  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  Ihe  monument : 

Near  this  spot  was  fought, 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  third  day  of  Julv,  1778, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WYOMING,  ' 

In  which  a  small  band  of  patriot  Americans, 

ChieHy  the  undisciplined,  the  youthful,  and  the  aged, 

Spared,  by  inefticiency,  from  the  distant  ranks  of  the  republic. 

Led  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  Colonel  Nathan  Denison 

With  a  courage  that  deserved  success, 

Boldly  met  and  bravely  fought 

A  combined  British,  Tory,  and  Indian  force 

Ofthrice  their  number. 

Numerical  superiority  alone  gave  sueoess  lo  the  invader. 

And  wide-spiead  havoc,  desolation,  and  ruin 

Marked  his  savage  and  bloody  footsteps  through  the  valley. 

THIS  MONUMENT, 


And  of  ih 


Over  the  bones  of  the  slain, 

By  their  descendants  and  others,  who  gratefully  apprecial 

The  services  and  sacrifices  of  their  patriot  ancestors. 
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These  appeals  caused  meetings  to  be  held  and  resolutions  tbedpdb  Im  b 

stantial  was  done  until  1839,  when  a  committee  from  W  j  P       d       Ha   f   d    to 

solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecticitt      Th        m  se    f     h    h 

claims  of  the  Wyoming  people  upon  Connecticut,  in  con    1  fp  llgnad 

services.     A  report  was  made,  proposing  a  grant  of  three    h     sa  d  d  Ua      b      n    f     1 
action  was  taken  during  that  session.     In  18.41  another  p         u  v      p  d     nd         bly 

was  the  matter  conducted  that  the  lower  branch  of  the  L       la  d    h    app    pan 

asked  fon.  by  a  large  majority.  The  Senate  did  not  concur  d  bfl  wash  n 
sequence.  The  iadiea  of  Wyoming,  doubtless  feeling  the  truth  f  D  Clark  s  a  ser  ,  th 
"  in  all  benevolent. or  patriotic  enterprises  the  services  of  one  worn  n  1        h         f 

seven  men  and  a  half,"  resolved  that  the  monument  should  bee  d  Tljfuda 
"Luzerne  Monumental  Association,"'  solicited  donations,  held  fai  and  by  h  n  gy 
obtained  the  necessary  funds  and  erected  a  monument,  coromemo  al  k    of  p 

deeds  and  of  female  influence.     There  is  a  world  of  philosophy  (wh   hi  f  ul       p- 

tions  would  do  well  to  observe)  in  the  saying  of  Judge  Halliburto  k  p  dd  Th 

straight  road  to  the  pockets  of  the  men  is  through  the  hearts  of  the       m 

From  the  monument  northward  to  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  For  a  n  1  and  a  h  If  he 
road  passes  over  the  battle-ground  ;  but  tillage  has  so  changed  the  wh  ha        h    g 

remains  as  token  or  landmark  of  the  fight,  except  the  ancient  river  bank,  and  the  tangled 
morass  toward  the  mountains,  through  which  the  Indians  made  their  way  and  fell  upon  Col- 
onel Denison'fl  rear.  The  place  was  pointed  out  to  me,  upon  the  road  side,  where,  tradition 
says,  one  of  the  Wyoming  men,  somewhat  intoxicated,  lagged  behind  and  fell  asleep,  when 
the  little  band  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  invaders.  When  the  retreat  became  general, 
and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  saw  no  other  means  of  safety  hut  flight,  ho  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 
A  Bwift-footed  settler,  hotly  pursued  by  savages,  caught  the  tail  of  Colonel  Butler's  horse  as 
he  passed  by,  and,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  witch  that  fastened  upon  the  tail  of  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter's  mare,  held  on  until  he  was  far  beyond  danger.  As  they  passed  the  spot  where  the  in- 
ebriate had  just  awaked,  perfectly  sober,  the  man  at  the  tail  shouted  to  him  to  shoot  the.  pur- 
suing savage.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  fell  dead  in  the  road.  Near  the  same  spot  E-ufus 
Beanet  was  pursued  by  an  Indian.  Both  had  discharged  their  pieces,  and  the  savage  was 
chasing  with  tomahawk  and  spear.  Richard  Inman,  one  of  five  brothers  who  were  in  the 
battle,  shot  the  Indian  with  his  rifle,  who  fell  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  his  intended  victim.' 

Passing  over  the  battle-ground,  we  visited  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  on  page  351,  and,  going  down  on  the  ancient  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  came  to 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  noticed  and  described  on  page  357.  There  is  a  scow  ferry  near,  by 
which  we  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  along  whose  margin,  skirted  with  lofty  trees, 
we  had  a  delightful  ride  to  the  ravine  opposite  Monocasy  Island.  Here  the  road  departs  from 
the  river  bank,  and  passes  among  fertile  intervales  between  that  point  and  WUkesbarre.  The 
wheat  harvests  were  garnered,  but  the  corn-lields  and  orchards  were  laden  with  the  treas- 


'  The  most  active  ladies  in  (he  association  Vi'ere  descendants  of  those  who  suffered  at  the  time  of  (he  in- 
vasion. The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  society  are  as  follows  :  Mrs.  Chester  Butler,  Prisident ;  Mrs.  G 
M.  HoUenback  and  Mrs.  E,  Carey,  Vice-preiidejita ;  Mrs.  J.  Butler,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mrs,  HoUenbock,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs,  Conyngham,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Carey,  Executivt  Com- 
mitttt ;  Miss  Emily  Cisl,  Trecanrer  ;  Miss  Gertrude  Butler,  Secretary  ;  Mrs,  Donley,  Mrs.  L.  Butler,  CorrC' 
ipanding  Committee. 

'  The  Inman  family  were  terrible  sufferers.  Five  brothers  went  to  the  field  of  battle.  Two  others  (for 
the  father  had  seven  sons)  would  hove  gone  forth,  but  they  had  no  arms.  Two  were  killed  on  the  field,  two 
escaped  without  injury,  and  the  fifth,  plunging  into  the  waters  under  some  willows  on  the  river  shore  while 
heated  by  the  exertions  of  the  battle  and  the  flight,  took  such  a  cold  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  in  his  grave. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  settlement.  In  the  fall  ihey  ventured  to  return,  and 
put  in  some  winter  grain.  A  surviving  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen  years,  while  in  the  field,  heard,  as  ho  supposed, 
some  wild  turkeys  in  the  woods.  He  went  after  them,  shots  were  heard,  but  the  boy  never  came  back.  In 
(be  spring  his  body  was  found.  He  had  been  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indi^is.  Thus  four  sons  of  Eli- 
jah Inman  perished  within  a  few  months.  One  of  the  sons,  Colonel  Edward  Inman,  is  still  living,  J  believe, 
upon  a  fine  farm  a  few  miles  below  Wilkesbarce, 
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ures  of  the  season,  their  abundance  betokening  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  paBwd 
the  homestead  of  Colonel  Butler,  near  which, 

"  On  the  margin  of  yon  orchard  hill, 

Are  marks  where  time-worn  hattlemenls  have  been, 
And  in  (he  (all  grass  traces  linger  slill 
Of  arrowy  frieze  and  wedged  raveUn." 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  village  we  came  to  the  cemetery  where  repose  many  of  the  patriot 
dead  of  Wyoming.  There  rest  the  remains  of  Colonel  Butler  and  his  wife.  The  rude  slab 
that  first  marked  the  bed  of  the  hero  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  neat  white  marble 
stone  is  laid,  bearing  the  following  inscriptiou  ;  "  In  memory  of  Colonel  Zbbl'lon  Butler, 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  July  28th,  1 795,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  also 
in  memory  of  Mrs,  Phtebe  H.  Butler,  his  wife,  who  died  January  19th,  1837,  in  the  83il 
year  of  her  age." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and,  wearied  by  the  rambles  of  the 
morning,  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  with  the  Hazleion  Travelers. 
Their  conversation  was  exclusively  of  those  who  acted  and  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
mere,  and  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  recitals  of  the  "  knowing  one."  I  would 
gladly  give  the  details  here,  if  my  space  would  allow,  for  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  those  chapters  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  showing  the  terrible  cost  at  which 
our  liberties  were  purchased.      Mr,  Minor  has  made  the  record,  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred. 

I  passed  the  evening  with  the  venerable  Joseph  Slocum,  whose  family  was  among  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  related  to  me  all  the  particulars  of  the  capture  and  final 
discovery  of  his  sister  Frances,  and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  his  fam- 
ily. His  father  was  a  Quaker,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  kindness  to  the  Indians.  He 
remained  unharmed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and,  while  the  torch  Was  applied  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  others,  his  was  lefl  untouched.  But  his  son  Giles  was  in  the  battle.  This  doubt- 
less excited  the  ire  of  the  Indians,  and  they  resolved  on  vengeance.  Late  in  autumn  tliey 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  house,  which  was  situated  about  one  hundred  rods  from  the 
Wilkesbarre  Fort.  A  neighbor  named  Kingsley  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons  had  a  welcome  home  in  Mr.  Slooum's  family.  One  morning  the  Koyeinbers, 
two  boys  were  grinding  a  knife  near  the  house,  when  a  rifle-shot  and  a  shriek  ^'^* 
brought  Mrs.  Slocum  to  the  door.  An  Indian  was  scalping  the  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
with  the  knife  he  had  been  grinding.  The  savage  then  went  into  the  house,  and  caught 
up  a  little  son  of  Mrs.  Slocum.  "  See  I"  exclaimed  the  frightened  mother,  "  he  can  do  thee 
no  good  ;  he  is  lame."  The  Indian  released  the  boy,  took  up  her  little  daughter  Frances, 
aged  five  years,  gently  in  his  arms,  and,  seizing  the  younger  Kingsley,  hastened  to  the  mount- 
ains. Two  Indians  who  were  with  him  carried  off  a  black  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old. 
Mr.  Slocum's  little  daughter,  aged  nine  years,  caught  up  her  brother  Joseph  (my  informant), 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  fort,  where  an  alarm  was  given,  but  the 
savages  were  beyond  successful  pursuit. 

About  six  weeks  afterward  Mr'.  Slocum  and  his  father-in-law,  Ira  Trip,  were 

*  ,        ,         December  16. 

shot  and  scalped  by  some  Indians  while  foddenng  cattle  near  the  house,  Agam 
the  savages  escaped  with  their  horrid  trophies.  Mrs,  Slocum,  bereft  of  father,  husband,  and 
child,  and  stripped  of  ail  possessions  but  the  house  that  sheltered  her,  could  not  leave  the 
valley,  for  nine  helpless  children  were  yet  in  her  household.  She  trusted  in  the  God  of 
Elijah,  and,  if  she  was  not  fed  by  the  ravens,  she  was  spared  by  the  vultures.  She  mourn- 
ed not  for  the  dead,  for  they  were  at  rest ;  but  little  Frances,  her  lost  darling,  where  was 
she  1  The  lamp  of  hope  kept  on  burning,  but  years  rolled  by,  and  no  tidings  of  the  little 
one  came.  When  peace  returned,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Canada  was  established, 
two  of  the  little  captive's  brothers  started  in  search  of  her.  They  traversed  the  wilderness 
to  Niagara,  offering  rewards  for  her  discovery,  but  all  in  vain.  They  returned  to  Wyoming, 
convinced  that  the  child  was  dead.     But  the  mother's  heart  was  still  the  shrine  of  hope,. 
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and  she  felt  aisured  that  Frances  was  not  in  the  grave.  Her  soul  appeared  to  commune 
with  that  of  her  child,  and  she  often  said,  "  I  know  Frances  ia  living,"  At  length  the  moth- 
er's heart  was  cheered  ;  a  woman  (for  many  years  had  now  passed,  and  Frances,  if  living, 
must  be  a  full-grown  woman)  was  found  among  the  Indians,  answering  the  description  of 
the  lost  one.  She  only  remembered  being  carried  away  from  the  Susquehanna.  Mrs.  Slt>- 
cum  took  her  home  and  cherished  her  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  Vet  the  mysterious  link 
of  sympathy  which  binds  the  maternal  spirit  to  its  offspring  was  unfelt,  and  the  bereaved 
mother  was  bereaved  still.  "  It  may  be  Frances,  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  Yet  the  woman 
shall  be  ever  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Slocura,  The  foundling  also  felt  no  filial  yearnings,  and, 
both  becoming  convinced  that  no  consanguinity  existed,  the  orphan  returned  to  her  Indian 
tnends.  From  time  to  time  the  hope  of  the  mother  would  be  revived,  and  journeys  were 
made  to  distant  Indian  settlements  in  search  of  the  lost  sister,  but  in  vain.  The  mother 
went  "down  into  the  grave  mourning,"  and  little  Frances  was  almost  forgotten.  Her 
brothers  had  become  aged  men,  and  their  grandchildren  were  playing  upon  the  very  spot 
whence  she  had  been  taken. 

In  the  summer  of  18^7,  fifty-nine  years  after  her  capture,  intelligence  of  Frances  was  re- 
ceived. Colonel  Ewing,  an  Indian  agent  and  trader,  in  a  letter  from  Logansport,  Indiana, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,'  gave  such  information  that  all  doubts  respect- 
ing her  identity  were  removed,  and  Joseph  Slocum,  with  the  sister  who  carried  him  to  the 
fort,  and  yet  survived,  immediately  journeyed  to  Ohio,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  younger 
brother  Isaac.  They  proceeded  to  Logansport,  where  they  found  iVIr,  Ewing,  and  ascertain- 
ed that  the  woman  spoken  of  by  him  lived  about  twelve  miles  from  the  village.  She  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  toward  evening  the  next  day  she  came  Into  the  town,  riding  a  spir- 
ited young  horse,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  dressed  in  full  Indian  costume,  and 
the  husband  of  one  of  them.  An  interpreter  was  procured  (for  she  could  not  speak  or  un- 
derstand English),  and  she  listened  seriously  to  what  her  brothers  had  to  say.  She  answered 
but  little,  and  at  sunset  departed  for  her  home,  promising  to  return  the  next  morning.  The 
brothers  and  sister  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  indeed  Frances,  though  iu  her  face  nothing 
hut  Indian  lineaments  were  seen,  her  color  alone  revealing  her  origin. 

True  to  her  appointment,  she  appeared  the  following  morning,  accompanied  as  before. 
Mr.  Joseph  Slocum  then  mentioned  a  mark  of  recognition,  which  his  mother  had  said  would 
be  a  sure  test.  While  playing  one  day  with  a  hammer  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  Joseph,  then 
a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old,  gave  Frances  a  blow  upon  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  crushed  the  bone  and  deprived  the  finger  of  its  nail.  This  test  Mr.  Slocum 
had  withheld  until  others  should  fail.  When  he  mentioned  it,  the  aged  woman  was  greatly 
agitated,  and,  while  tears  filled  the  furrows  of  her  face,  she  held  out  the  wounded  finger. 
There  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  and  a  scene  of  great  interest  ensued.     Her  affections  for  her 

'  This  letter  was  dated  January  20th,  1835,  a  year  and  a  half  previous,  and  gave  the  following  account : 
"  There  is  now  living  near  this  place,  among  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  an  aged  white  woman,  who,  a  few 
days  ago,  totd  me  that  she  was  taJien  away  from  her  father's  house,  on  or  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  when 
she  was  very  young.  She  says  her  father's  name  was  Slocum  ;  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  wore  a  large- 
briiamed  hat ;  that  he  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  a  town  where  there  was  a  fort.  She  has  two  daughters 
living.  Her  husband  is  dead.  She  is  old  and  feeble,  and  thinks  she  shall  not  live  long.  These  considera- 
tions induced  her  to  give  the  present  history  of  herself,  which  she  never  wonid  before,  fearing  her  kindred 
would  come  and  force  her  away.  She  has  lived  long  and  happily  as  an  Indian,  is  very  respectable  and 
'  wealthy,  sober  and  honest.  Her  name  is  without  reproach."  The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  letter,  and  of  its  final  appearance  and  eSect,  was  not  a  little  singular.  Mr,  Zwing  sent  it  to  the  post- 
master at  Lancaster,  with  a  request  that  he  would  have  it  published  in  a  Pennsylvania  paper.  The  post- 
master, not  acquainted  with  the  writer,  concluded  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  cast  the  letter  among  other  papers, 
where  it  remained  a  year  and  a  half.  One  day  his  wife,  while  engaged  in  arranging  the  office,  saw  the  let- 
ter, and,  having  her  feelings  very  much  interested,  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer.  It  ao  happened 
that  the  issue  of  his  paper  in  which  the  letter  was  published  contained  an  important  temperance  document, 
and  a  large  number  of  extra  copies  were  printed  for  general  distribution.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  a  gen- 
tieman  in  Wjoraing,  who,  having  heard  the  story  of  the  "  lost  sister,"  and  knowing  Mr.  Joseph  Slocum,  put 
Uie  paper  into  his  hands ;  and  thus,  by  a  series  of  providential  oiroumstanoes,  a  clew  to  Frances  was  discovered. 
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kindred  that  had  slumbered  half  a  centurj  were  aroused  and  she  made  earnest  tnquirieB 
after  her  father  mother  brothers  and  sisters  Her  full  heart — lull  with  the  cherished  se- 
crets of  her  history — was  opened  and  the  story  of  her  life  freely  given  She  said  the  sav- 
ages (who  were  Deta wares), 
aiter  taking  her  to  a  rocky  cave 
n  the  mounlaiDB  departed  for 
the  Indian  country  The  first 
night  V.  as  the  u  ihappiest  of  her 
1  fe  She  was  kindly  treated, 
being  carried  tendtrly  in  their 
arms  w  hen  she  w  aa  weary, 
^he  was  adopted  in  an  ladian 
familj  and  brought  up  as  their 
daughter  For  j  ears  she  l^d  a 
roving  hfe  and  loved  it.  She 
was  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrjw  and  became  expert 
in  all  the  emploj  nients  of  sav- 
age existence  "W  hen  she  wta 
^o^^n  to  womanhood  both  her 
Indian  parents  died  and  she 
soon  afterward  married  a  young 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  remov- 
ed to  the  Ohio  country.  She 
was  treated  with  more  respect 
than  the  Indian  women  gener- 
ally ;  and  so  happy  was  she  in 
bet  domestic  relations,  that  the 
chance  of  being  discovered  and 
compelled  to  return  among  the 
whites  was  the  greatest  evil 
that  she  feared,  for  she  had 
been  taught  that  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Indians,  whom  she  loved.  Her 
husband  died  and  her  people  having  joined  the  Miamies,  she  went  with  them  and  married 
one  of  that  tribe  The  last  husband  was  also  dead,  and  she  had  been  a  widow  many  years. 
Children  and,  grandchildren  were  around  her,  and  her  life  was  passing  pleasantly  away. 
When  she  concluded  the  narrative  she  lifted  her  right  hand  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  said, 
"  All  this  13  as  true  as  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  in  the  heavens  !"  She  had  entirely  for- 
gotten her  native  language  and  was  a  pagan.  To  her  Christ  and  the  Christian's  Sabbath 
were  unknown 

On  the  day  after  the  second  interview,  the  brothers  and  sister,  with  the  interpreter,  rode 
out  to  her  dwellmg  It  was  a  well  built  log  house.  In  the  midst  of  cultivation.  A  large 
herd  ot  cattle  and  sixty  horses  were  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Every  thing  betokened  plenty 
and  comfort  for  she  was  wealthy  when  her  wants  and  her  means  were  compared.  Her  an- 
nmt}  from  government  which  she  received  as  one  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  been  saved,  and  - 
she  had  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Her  white  friends  passed  several  days  very 
agreeably  with  her     and  subsequently  her  brother  Joseph,  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 

'  This  portrait  I  copied  from  a  painting  of  life  size  in  the  possession  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Slocom, 
of  Wilkesbarre.  It  was  painted  for  bira  by  an  artist  named  Winter,  residuig  at  Logansport.  Her  under- 
dress  is  scarlet,  and  tbe  mantle  with  the  large  sleeve  is  black  cloth.  The  Indians  gave  her  the  name  of 
Ma-can-B-qua,  a  Young  Bear.  The  names  ot  ber  children  and  grandohildien  are  as  follows  :  Eldest  daugh- 
ter, Kich-ke-ne-ohe-quah,  da  Finger  ;  youngest  daughter,  O-saw-she-quah,  Yellmi  Leaf.  Grandchildren  : 
Kip-pe-no-qutth,  Corn  rw(((,-  Wap-pa-no-se-a,  Bfti*  Com;  Kim-on-Ha-qnah,  Founy  PantAer. 
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A  SaUttii  la  Wjaming,        Vlill  n  Mn.  Myen.        Ii>cid™u  of  her  Life.        EKspeofherFilher  and  BrofiieFfniin  IndlaBf. 

the  Hod.  Ziba  Bennet  of  Wyoming,  made  her  anothei  visit,  aad  bade  her  a  last  farewelL 
Bhe  died  about  four  years  ago,  and  was  buried  with  considerable  pomp,  for  ahe  waa  regarded 
as  a  queen  among  her  tribe.' 

Sepiembef  18,         ^  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Wyoming.     It  was  a  dull  and  cheerless  day.      The 
1B48.  mountains  were  hooded  with  vapor,  and  all  day  a  chilly  drizzle  made  the  trees 

weep.  But  Monday  morning  dawned  clear  and  warm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  re- 
visited Forty  Fort  and  the  battle-ground,  ascended  the  mountain  to  Prospect  Rock,  to  ob- 
tain another  glorious  view  of  the  valley,  peeped  into  the  black  caverns  of  the  coal  mines  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  noon  took  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  shaded  walks  of  Toby's 
Eddy,  where  Zinzendorf  pitched  his  tent.  Thence  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mr,  Myers,  a 
son  of  the  venerable  lady  already  alluded  to,.where  T  passed  an  interesting  hour  with  the 
living  chronicle  of  the  woes  of  Wyoming.  I  found  her  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  peeling  ap- 
ples, and  her  welcome  was  as  cheerful  and  cordial  as  she  could  have  given  to  a  cherished 
friend.  Her  memory  was  clear,  and  she  related  the  incidents  of  her  girlhood  with  a  per- 
spicuity that  evinced  remarkable  mental  vigor.  Although  blindness  has  shut  out  the  beau- 
tiful, and  deprived  her  of  much  enjoyment,  yet  pious  resignation,  added  to  natural  vivacity, 
makes  her  society  extremely  agreeable.  "  I  am  hkc  a  withered  stalk,  whose  fiower  hath 
fallen,"  she  said;  "but,"  she  added,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "the  fragrance  still  lingers." 
She  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  was  in  Forty  Fort  when  it  sur- 
rendered. Every  minute  circumstance  there  she  remembered  clearly,  and  her  narrative  of 
events  was  substantially  the  same  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Her  father's  house  was 
near  the  fort,  and  for  a  week  after  the  surrender  it  was  spared,  while  others  were  plundered  and 
destroyed.  Every  morning  when  she  arose  her  first  thought  was  their  house,  and  she  would 
go  early  to  see  if  it  was  safe.  One  morning  as  she  looked  she  saw  the  flames  buist  through 
the  roof,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  a  heap  of  embers.  She  remained  two  weeks  in  the  valley 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  kept  her  face  painted  and  a  white  fillet  around 
her  head,  as  a  protection  against  the  tomahawks  of  strange  savages,  and  she  was  treated 
very  kindly  by  them.  When  Colonel  Denison  and  others  (led  from  the  valley,  she  and  her 
family  accompanied  them.  After  the  savages  left  the  valley,  her  family  returned,  and  for 
seventy  years  she  has  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  and  domestic  happiness.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Bennet,  and  her  family  were  conspicuous  in  the  events  at  Wyoming  during  the 
Revolution."  She  has  been  many  years  a  widow.  One  of  her  sons  was  high  sheriff  of  Lu- 
zerne county,  another  was  a  magistrate,  and  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck, 
the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Review,  published  at  the  •'  Book  Concern,"  in  New 
York.  She  is  yet  living  (November,  1849),  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all. 

I  returned  to  Wilkesbarre  at  sunset.      The  evening  was  as  pleasant  as  June, 

P  '°  "    ■    j^j  j[jg  njoonlight  scene  from  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Phcenix,  embracing  the 

quiet-flowing  Susquehanna,  with  its  fringe  of  noble  trees  ;  the  sparkling  of  the  lights  at 

'  When  Ihe  Miamiea  were  removed  from  Indiana,  Iha  "lost  sister"  and  her  Indian  relatives  were  ex- 
empted. The  affecting  story  of  her  life  was  l^  before  Congress,  and  so  eloquently  did  John  Quincy  Adams 
plead  her  cause,  that  he  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  members.  Congress  gave  her  a  tract  of  land  a 
mile  square,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  her  descendants,  and  there  her  children  and  grandchQdren  still  dwell. 

'  Her  brother  Solomon  was  in  the  battle.  In  the  spring  succeeding  the  invasion,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Myera, 
her  brother  (a  lad),  and  Lebbeus  Hammond  (one  of  the  two  who  escaped  from  Queen  Esther  at  the  bloody 
rock)  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians  while  at  work  in  the  field,  and  harried  away  to  the  north.  It 
was  evident  that  (hey  were  destined  for  torture,  and,  while  the  Indians  were  drinking  at  a  spring  on  the 
third  day  of  their  journey  into  the  wilderness,  they  concerted  a  plan  for  escape.  Mr,  Bennet,  being  old, 
was  allowed  to  travel  unbound,  but  the  arms  of  Hammond  and  the  boy  were  tied.  There  were  six  Indians 
in  the  party.  At  night  all  were  laid  down  to  sleep  but  Mr.  Bennet  and  an  Indian.  The  former  brought 
in  dry  wood  for  the  Hre,  and  kept  himself  busy  for  some  time.  He  then  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and,  taking 
op  a  spear,  he  rolled  it  playfully  on  his  thigh.  The  Indian  finally  began  to  nod,  and  the  others  were  snor- 
ing soundly.  Watching  his  opportunity,  Bennet  thrust  the  savage  through  with  the  spear,  cut  (he  cerda 
that  bound  his  son  and  Hammond,  and  the  three  attacked  the  sleeping  savages.  Five  were  killed,  the  other 
Mie  escaped.     The  captives  returned  home,  bringing,  as  trophies,  (he  scalps  of  the  slain  savages. 
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Setinl  o(  Civil  Wur  in  Wjonung.    Decree  of  Trcnlon.     lU  Efiect     JnjiiBliee  loward  the  "  runkew."    iMction  of  Con|[rH*. 

Kingston,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  all  hallowed  by  historic  asaocia- 
tions,  was  one  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  in  reminiecenooi 
of  some  stirring  events  that  occurred,  within  trumpet  call  of  our  presence,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  early  on  the  morrow  I  must  leave  Wyoming,  perhaps  forever. 

We  have  considered  the  civil  war  that  disturbed  Wyoming  before  the  Revolution.  That 
great  movement  absorbed  all  lesser  topics ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  pri- 
vate interests  again  became  paramount,  old  jealousies  and  animosities  were  resuscitated,  and 
struggled  into  active  life.  As  soon  as  all  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  Connecticut  pour- 
ed hundreds  of  immigrants  into  this  paradise  of  the  Susquehanna,  The  influx  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  the  rancor  of  the  Penny- 
mite  and  Yankee  war  was  reproduced. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  on,  having  made  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  that  might  arise  be- 
tween states,  and  Connecticut  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania  applied  to  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  hear  the  claimants  by 
representatives,  and  to  determine  the  question  in  dispute.  The  commissioners  met  at  Tren- 
ton, in  New  Jersey,  toward  the  close  of  1783,  and,  after  a  session  of  five  weeks,  decided, 
unanimously,  that  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  land  in  controversy,  and  that  the  juris- 
diction and  pre-emption  of  all  lands  belonged  to  Pennsylvania,  The  people  of  Wyoming 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for,  considering  it  a  question  of  jurisdiction 
only,  they  deemed  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  they  rendered  allegiance  to  Connec- 
ticut or  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvanians,  however,  did  not  so  construe  the  decision,  but 
contended  not  only  {or  Jurisdiction,  but  for  the  soil,  and  steps  v/ere  immediately  taken  for 
a  sweeping  ejectment  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  In  March  ensuing,  two  companies  were 
sent  to  garrison  the  fort  at  Wilkesharre,  under  the  pretext  of  afibrding  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Dickinson,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  had  already  appointed  three  commissioners  to  repair  to 
Wyoming,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  report  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  to- 
ward the  settlers.  Their  report  proposed  au  entire  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  Wyoming 
people,  of  their  tenures,  and  all  claim  to  the  soil  then  in  their  possession,  with  their  improve- 
ments ;  in  lieu  of  which  they  were  to  receive  an  indefinite  compensation,  at  the  option 
of  their  oppressors,  in  the  wild  lands  of  some  unknown  region.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
tyrannical  measure,  for  the  right  to  the  soil  had  been  purchased,  not  only  with  money,  but 
with  the  dreadful  sufierings  of  those  about  to  be  driven  away.  This  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  valley,  now  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  the 
spirit  of  tyrannical  domination  that  characterized  the  soldiers,  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  open  insurrection  for  several  months. 

Early  in  the  autumn  two  sp  '  1  j  f  f  the  peace  were  appointed,  who,  in  concert 
with  the  military,  formed  a  tr  bun  1  f  th  djudication  of  all  questions  arising  under  the 
civil  law.  The  real  object  of  n  t  g  th  tribunal,  sustained  by  military  force,  was  ob- 
vious ;  it  was  to  dispossess  the  C  n  t  t  p  pie  of  their  farms.  The  tribunal  became  an 
instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppr  nd  a  d  grace  to  the  character  of  civilization.     The 

next  year,  according  to  Chapman       th    p    pie  were  not  only  subject  to  insult,  but 
their  crops  were  destroyed  in  ih      fi  Id  ,  th  ttle  were  seized  and  driven  away,  and 

in  some  instances  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  females  rendered  victims  of 
licentiousness."  But  why  this  rigorous  treatment  ?  "  It  was,"  says  Pickering,  "  not  only 
to  strip  the  people  of  their  possessions,  but,  by  wearying  them  of  their  '  promised  land,'  drive 
them  from  the  valley."  Although  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  excited,  they  loved  peace 
and  order,  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  justice.  Their  appeal  was 
unnoticed,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress.  That  body  resolveda  that  a  .jsna,—  ™ 
committee  of  the  states  should  hear  both  parties  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol-  "^■ 

lowing  ;  but  neither  Congress  nor  a  committee  of  the  states  were  in  session  at  the  time  deg- 
ignated,  and  the  people  were  left  without  redress. 
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Onu  Deluge  in  Wyoming.     Danger  ind  Diitresa  of  the  InhaUUntB,     Het-ppeiaeace  of  the  Soldiers.      Rf  sewBl  dT  HoadUCoL 

■  In  the  mean  while  a  terrible  scourge  swept  over  the  valley.  The  winter  had  been  in- 
teneely  cold ;  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  Susquehanna  was  bridged  by  ice  of  un- 
-comraon  thickness.  The  mountains,  covered  with  forests,  treasured  up  vast  beds  of  snow 
among  their  rocks  and  in  their  deep  ravines,  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  March, 
a  warm  tain  fell  for  nearly  three  days  in  succession.  The  snow  melted,  and  every 
mountain  rivulet  became  a  sweeping  torrent,  pouring  its  volume  into  the  Susquehanna.  The 
ice  in  the  river  was  broken  up,  and  the  huge  masseB,  borne  upon  the  flood,  obstructed  by 
trees,  formed  immense  dams,  spreading  the  waters  of  the  swollen,  river  over  the  plains.  At 
length  the  narrow  Nanticoke  pass  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  became  blocked  with  the 
ice,  and  the  water,  flowing  back,  submerged  the  river  flats,  and  filled  all  the  lower  inter- 
vales. Houses  and  barns  were  uplifted  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  people  fled  to 
the  higher  points  in  the  valley,  some  to  the  mountains.  For  several  hours  the  waters  con- 
tinued to  rise,  until  suddenly  a  dam  in  the  mountain  gorge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley 
gave  way,  and  down  came  the  flood  with  fearful  strength  All  the  ice  barriers  m  the  val 
ley  were  broken  up,  and  the  ponderous  masses  of  ice  mingled  with  fl  ating  houses  barns 
fences,  drowned  cattle  and  sheep,  stacks  hay  ni  u  and  agricultural  implements  were 
scattered  over  the  plains,"  or  hurried  forw  d  h  b  ader  expanse  ol  the  river  below  It 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  grandeur,  and  t  h  p  se  1  rs  shivering  m  the  mountains  or 
huddled  upon  the  little  hills  in  the  mid       f    1  g  flools   the  star  of  hope  seemed 

ibrever  set.     The  present  was  utter  de    la       —  h    fu  ute  would  un\eil  injustice  and  op 

As  soon  as  the  floods  subsided  the  inh  b  an  s  u  d,  and  with  them  came  the  soldiers, 
who  snatched  from  them  nearly  all  of  1  1  1  food  hat  had  been  saved,  for  they  were 
"  quartered  upon  the  people."  Their  rapa  y  d  pp  ession  were  greater  than  ever,  and 
the  settlers,  anxious  to  retrieve  their  farm  f  m  h  um  of  the  flood,  were  not  allowed  to 
work  in  peace,  but  were  tormented  by  th  m  nually      At  length  the  people  resolved  to 

oppose  their  oppressors  by  force,  and  arm  d  f  h  p  p  se.  The  magistracy,  indignant  at 
their  presumption,  sent  out  the  soldiers  t  d  m  h  m  and  in  the  process  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  many  of  whom  had  lost  po  nfl  h  hid  hblfliVjmg 
were  turned  out  of  their  newly-construc    d  dn  11  d         p  11  d       fij        foo     h        h 

the  wilderness  to  the  Delaware,  a  diatan       fglyl  H  bldh 

atrocities  were  committed.     Ashamed    fu!         d  hL  fPjla 

(which  had  refused  to  vote  supplies  to  th     uff         bjifld)      h       h        kdf 
known,  endeavored  to  heal  the  wounds  wh   h       d  h  d  bee       ili     d       d    n 

a  measure,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  resdpoh  h  T  pw 

discharged,  except  a  small  guard  left  atFDk  dpi  w  d 

viting  the  people  who  had  been  driven  an  ay  u  mfhddbl         L 

ley  was  allowed  but  a  short  season  of  rep 

So  many  of  the  discharged  soldiers  jodhnnd  IWlkb  F  h  h 
people,  alarmed,  garrisoned  Forty  Fort.      4  pa   y    f    1         h        g  h 

Jniy  ao,    grain-fields  below,  were  fired  upon  by  a  d       hm  1      y  f   m    h       h     f     ,      d 

1784.  t^u  promising  young  men  were  killed.  The  people  resolved  on  retaliation,  and  about 
midnight  marched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  take  the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  latter,  in- 
formed of  the  movement,  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  settlers  returned  to  Forty 
Fort  with  a  stock  of  provisions.  On  the  27th,  the  people,  led  by  Colonel  John  Franklin,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  invested  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  made  a  formal  summons  for  sur- 
render. Two  hours  were  allowed  the  besieged  for  au  answer.  Before  one  hour  had  elapsed 
information  was  received  that  a  considerable  re-enfcrcement  for  the  garrison  was  approaching. 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  besiegers  returned  to  Forty  Fort.  It  was  a  false  alarm  ;  the 
strangers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  large  number  who  were  approaching, 

'  It  is  said  that  ao  huge  were  manj  of  the  luaeses  of  ice  that  were  lodged  in  diflerent  portions  of  the  val- 
ley, that  it  waa  tbe  last  of  July  before  they  were  melted  away. 
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Miere  a  committee  appomted  by  the  state  council  to  proceed  to  Wyoming  and  disarm  both 
parties  A  conference  w  as  held  and  suoh  ■«  as  the  state  of  feeling  that  neither  party  would" 
listen  to  the  coremissionerB 

Stronger  measires  were  now  deemed  necessary  and  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent 
■«  th  a  considerable  lorce  to  establish  order  in  the  \allej  From  Easlon  he  sent  forward  a' 
detachment,  which  waa  captured  among  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  Wyoming,  by  Auguaiu, 
a  party  of  Contieeticut  people.  Armstrong  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  4th  of  Au-  "*^- 
gust  reached  Wyoming,  wiiere  his  whole  force  numbered  about  four  hundred  men,  including 
the  garrison  in  Wilkesbarre  or  Dickinson  Fort  He  found  Forty  Fort  loo  strong  for  success- 
ful attack,  and  resorted  to  stratag  n  H  p  f  ssed  pacific  intentions,  and  proposed  to  the 
people  of  all  parties  to  deliver  up  h  a  m  a  Fort  Dickinson,  and  there  reclaim  any  prop- 
erty whicb  they  might  identify  h  wn  Numbers  of  the  Connecticut  people  believed 
him  sincere,  went  to  the  fort,  d  I  d  p  h  arms,  and  were  captured.  Forty  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  prison  at  Sunbu  y  and  n  ly  as  many  to  Easton.  The  jailer  of  the  latter 
place  was  knocked  down  by  a  j     ng  nam  d  Inman,  and  the  whole  party 

escaped.*     They  returned  to  th      all  y  n        pany  with  about  forty  Vermont- 
ers,  and,  finding  Armstrong  and   h    f      n   n  1  ft  with  him  (for  a  large  portion  of  his  men 
had  been  discharged  when  the  p      n      w       sent  to  jail)  harvesting  the  crops,  they  attacked 
them  and  drove  them  into  Fort  D   k    so        F    ty  Fort  was  again  garrisoned  by  the  people, 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  for  r  n      h    a  ms  which  they  had  surrendered.     A  block- 

house in  which  they  were  stored  a  a  a  ked  and  the  arms  recovered.  Two  men  in  the 
block-house  were  mortally  wounded. 

On  hearing  of  this  latter  event,  the  executive  council  sent  another  expedition  to  Wyoming, 
under  Armstrong,  who  waa  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  office  of  adjutant  general  of 
the  state.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  be  enlisted  in  favor 
of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  and  they  were  regarded  as  a  persecuted  party.  President  Dickin- 
son also  remonstrated  with  the  Council  and  General  Assembly,  but  to  no  purpose.'  It  so 
happened  that  about  this  time  the  Board  of  Censors  held  their  septennial  meeting.  They 
called  upon  the  Assembly  for  papers  relative  to  Wyoming.  The  Assembly  refused  acqui- 
escence. A  mandamus  was  issued,  but  the  Assembly  treated  it  with  contempt.  Thus  treat- 
ed, and  viewing  affairs  justly,  the  Censors  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, condemned  al!  of  the  military  proceedings,  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  This  strengthened  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  Wyoming  people. 
They  defied  Armstrong  and  his  troops  ;  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  food  scarce,  and  not 
a  recruit  could  be  obtained,  that  officer  discharged  the  garrison  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
Though  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  military,  the  condition  of  the  settlers  was  indeed  de- 
plorable. What  the  spring  flood  had  spared  waa  small,  and  the  presence  of  the  troops  had 
prevented  sowing  and  reaping.  They  appealed  to  Congress  and  to  Connecticut  for  aid,'  but 
they  received  little  more  than  the  cold  charity  of  words — "  Be  ye  clothed,  and  be  ye  fed"— 
without  contributing  to  their  neoessttiea.  The  last  military  expedition  against  Wyoming 
had  been  accomplished,  yet  the  question  of  possession  was  unsettled,  and  they  had  but  little 
heart  to  improve  their  lands,  not  knowing  how  soon  other  efforts  might  be  made  to  dispos- 
sess them.     The  population,  however,  increased  rapidly,  and  for  two  years  quiet  prevailed 

'  Pennsylvania,  under  its  first  independent  state  Constitution,  bad  no  officer  bearing  the  title  of  governor. 
The  government  of  tbo  commonwealth  was  vested  in  a  House  of  Representativea,  a  president,  and  council. 
There  was  also  a  Board  of  Censors,  elected  by  the  people,  who  were  to  meet  once  in  seven  years,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Constitution  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  violated,  and  to  transact  other  general  supervisory 
business,  such  as  trying  impeachments,  recommending  the  repeal  of  unwholesome  laws,  &c. 

'  In  their  appeal  to  the  Connecticut  Assembly  they  set  forth  that  their  "  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
two  thousand  souls,  most  of  whrnn  were  women  and  children,  driven,  in  many  eases,  from  their  proper  hab- 
itations, and  living  in  huts  of  bark  in  the  woods,  without  provisions  for  the  approaching  winter,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  and  land  claimants  were  in  possession  of  their  houses  and  farms,  and  wasting  and  de- 
stroying their  cattle  and  subsistence." 
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fering  Id  Wjomlng, 


in.  Wyoming.     On  the  petition  of  the  people,  the  district  of  Wyoming  and  vicinity 

were  formed  into  a  new  county,  which  they  named  Luzerne.' 
About  thia  time  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,'  of  MaBsachusetts,  but  then  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  visited  Wyoming,  and  made  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  valley.  He 
became  convinced  that  the  settlers  were  satisfied  with 
the  political  system  of  the  state,  and  were  ready  to  be- 
come obedient  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  if  they 
could  be  quieted  in  the  possession  of  their  farma.  These 
views  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush  and  other  eminent 
men  in  Philadelphia,  who,  anxious  to  have  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulticB,  proposed  to  Mr.  Pickering 
to  accept  of  the  five  principal  county  offices,  and  remove 
to  Wyoming  ;  for  he,  being  a  New  England  man,  would 
doubtless  esercise  great  influence  over  the  people.  He 
accepted  the  proposition  and  went  to  Wyoming,  bearing 
to  the  Connecticut  people  the  full  assurance  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  would  pass  a  taw  quieting 
them  in  their  possessions. 

Clothed  with  the  necessary  power,  Colonel  Pickering 

proceeded  to  hold  elections  and  to  organize  the  county. 

He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  memorialize 

rapromise  law,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  should  be,  that,  in  case  the 


"V^i'l.x^^. 


the  Legislature  for  a 


10  distinguished  embassador  from  France  to  the  United 


'  So  called  in  honor  of  the  Chevalier  de  Luzerni 
States  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Timothy  Picketing  was  bom  in  Saiom,  Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1745.  He  entered  Har- 
vard University  »l  the  ago  of  fourteen  years,  and  received  collegiate  honors  in  1763.  He  was  elected  reg- 
ister of  deeds  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  before  the  Revolution  he  was  a  oolonel  of  the  Essex  militia,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  tactics.  When  the  town  meeting  wa?  held  at  Salem  in  1774, 
and  an  address  voted  to  General  Gage  on  the  subject  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  Colonel  Pickering  was  appoint- 
ed to  write  the  address  and  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  governor.  For  him  is  claimed  the  distinction  of  con- 
ducting the  first  resistance,  in  arms,  to  the  power  of  the  mother  country.  On  Sunday,  the  26lh  of  Februa- 
ry, 1775,  an  express  arrived  at  Salem  from  Marblehead  with  the  intelligence  that  British  troops  were  land- 
ing from  a  transport,  with  the  intention  of  marching  through  Salem  to  seize  some  military  stores  in  the  in- 
terior. The  people  were  dismissed  from  their  churches,  and,  led  by  Colonel  Pickering,  they  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  British  at  a  draw-bridge.  A  compromise  was  effected,  the  British  were  compelled  to  march 
back  to  Marblehead,  and  bloodshed  was  avoided.*  When  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Colonel  Pick- 
ering marched,  with  his  regiment,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  In  1 775  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Esses.  In  the  fall  of  1776,  with  seven  hundred  Essex  men,  he  performed  duty  under 
Washington,  and  was  with  the  chief  in  his  retreat  across  the  Jerseys.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywina  and  Germantown,  holding  the  office  and  rank  of  adjutant  general.  Congress  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  War  with  Gates  and  MitBin;  and  in  1780  he  succeeded  General  Green  as  quarter- 
master general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ho  fixed  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after  which  he  was 
deputed  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  in  Wyoming.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790.  Washington  appointed  him  postmaster  general  in  1791, 
which  office  he  held  nearly  four  years,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Knox,  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War.  In  1795  Washington  made  him  his  Secretary  of  State,  which  position  he  held  until  1800, 
when  he  was  removed  by  President  Adams  on  political  grounds.  He  was  poor  on  leaving  office,  and,  build- 
ing a  log  house  for  his  family  upon  some  wild  land  that  he  owned  In  Pennsylvania,  he  commenced  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  clearing  it  for  cultivation.     Through  the  liberality  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  return  to 


■  Of  thi«  esplotC,Tnimbiill,  in  hia  iCFingal, 


n  gtndght,  wiQioat  dels]', 

bridge,  in  open  sight 
ihees  srm'd  lor  light : 
:!<»!>  of  time  or  men. 
for  BoBton  back  agflla, 
well  tlieir  projects  thrive, 
ul  girt  back  iJiier 
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New  DifflculHs.  in  Wjamiag.  John  Franklin,  Arrest  of  Franklin,  EUiin  Alien. 

commonwealth  would  grant  them  the  seventeen  townships'  which  had  been  laid  out,  and  on 
which  settiements  had  been  commenced  previous  to  the  decree  of  Trenton,  they  would,  on  their 
part,  relinquish  all  their  claims  to  any  other  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Suaqaehanna  pur- 
chase. The  law  was  enacted,  but  new  difficulties  arose.  Many  of  the  best  landB  in  theee 
townships  had  been  granted  hy  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  own  citizens,  in  the  face 
of  the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  people.  These  proprietors  must  he  satisfied.  Comraissionera 
were  accordingly  appointed,  under  the  law,  lo  go  to  Wyoming  to  examine  and  adjust  claims  on 
both  sides.'  They  met  in  May,  arranged  the  prelirainaries,  and  adjourned  until  Au- 
gust. The  law  satisfied  those  within  the  seventeen  townships,  but  the  Connecticut 
people  had  extended  settlements  beyond  these  limits,  and  these,  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  law,  were  much  dissatisfied.  It  was  also  said  that,  pending  the  negotiations,  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  had  been  using  great  exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  settlers  in  the 
unincluded  districts,  and  Colonel  Pickering  positively  asserted  that  gratuitous  offers  of  land 
were  made  to  such  as  would  come  armed,  "  to  man  their  righte.'"  The  most  active  man 
in  this  alleged  movement  was  John  Franklin,  whose  great  popularity  enabled  him  to  stir  up 
a  violent  commotion  among  the  "  out-sidere" — so  violent  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  valley  for  personal  safety.  Chief-justice  M'Kean  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Franklin,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  But  how  should  they  catch  him  ?  They 
could  not  trust  the  proper  officer,  the  sheriff"  of  Luzerne  county,  who  was  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  insuTgenls,  as  they  were  called.  Four  strong,  bold  men,  two  of  whom  had  served 
in  the  ilevolutionary  army,  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  repaired  to  Wyoming.' 
Franklin  was  then  thirty-five  miles  ^^  luz^  interfered.     Observing  the  eommo- 

distant,  exciting  the  people  to  arm-       .jSSs^^ '■  ^''"'  fi^em  the  window  of  his  house, 

ed  resistance.  Preparations  were  ^^BSh^B^-'-'  ^^  sallied  out  with  his  pistols,  and, 
made  for  his  safe-conduct  to  Phila-     |^^H^^p^     '      presenting  one   to   the   breast  of 

arrested  at  the  "Hed  House,"  near  ^fiF^^^^H|^  ^^^  securely  bound  to  a  horse, 
the  river.  It  was  with  great  dif-  IpP.'vl^^^^  Franklin  was  carried  to  Philadel- 
ficulty  that  he  was  secured,  and,  as       \^^^Hii^^^H      P'^'^  ^^^  '^^^  ^'^^°  prison. 

rescue,  he  would  doubtless  have  es-  t  "Re  h  "s  ering  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 
caped,  had  not  Colonel  Pickering  pie,  and  retaliatory  measures  were 

immediately  adopteii.      He  was  informed  of  the  fact  that  a  party  was  about  to  seize  him, 

his  native  state,  out  of  debt,  and  a  comfortable  living  in  prospect.  Ho  was  a  United  States  senator  in  1803, 
and  agEiin  in  1S05,  He  was  n  member  nf  the  Bc^jd  of  War  in  Massac liusetts  in  1812,  and  in  1814  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  He  retu^dfrom  public  life  in  1817,  and 
died  in  Salem  on  the  29lh  of  January,  1829,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

'  These  townships  were  Salem,  Newport,  Hanover,  Wilkesbarre,  Pittslon,  Westmoteland,  Putnam,  Brain- 
tree,  Springfield,  Claverack,  Ulster,  Exeter,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Bedford,  Huntington,  and  Providence. 
These  towns  were  represented  as  nearly  square  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  to  be  abnut  five  miles 
on  a  side,  and  severally  divided  into  lots  of  three  hundred  acres  each.  Some  of  these  lots  were  set  apart  as 
glebes,  some  for  schools,  and  others  for  various  town  purposes. 

'  The  coraraissionors  were  Timothy  Pickering,  William  Montgomery,  and  Stephen  Balliott. 

'  About  this  time  "  no  Uttle  sensation  was  produced  in  the  valley,"  says  Minor,  "  by  the  appearance  of 
the  far-famed  General  Ethan  Allen,  from  Vermont,  arrayed  in  eoolted  hat  and  regimentals.  The  purpose  of 
his  visit  was  as  well  understood  by  Pickering  as  by  Franklin  and  his  associates.  A  grant  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  vras  made  to  him  by  the  Susquehanna  Company.  How  many  men  he  was  pledged  to  lead  frwn 
the  Green  Mountains  ne  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  bal  it  was  not  doubted  that  his  objeot  was  to  re- 
oonnoiter,  and  concert  measures  for  early  and  decisive  action." 

'  Three  of  these  were  Captain  Lawrence  Erbe,  Captain  Brady,  and  Lieutenant  M'Cormick.     The  other 

'  The  "  Red  House"  is  situated  upon  the  street  in  Wilkesbarre  next  the  river,  and  about  seventy-five  rods 
below  the  bridge.  It  is  the  place  where  John  Franklin  was  arrested.  On  hia  relnm  from  a  political  tour 
down  the  valley,  he  came  up  by  the  way  of  Hanov_fr  W  Wilkesbarre.  While  standing  near  the  ferry,  an 
acquaintance  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  A  friend  at  the  Red  House  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  Franklin 
walked  to  the  boose,  where  a  person  caught  him  from  behind,  and  attempted  to  pinion  his  bands.  He  was 
a  powerful  man.  and  shook  oif  bis  captors ;  but,  a  noose  hemg  thrown  over  his  head,  hs  was  secured.     They 
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and  he  lied  to  the  mountains,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  The  partisans  of 
Franklin  now  became  alarmed.  They  acknowledged  their  offense  to  the  council,  and  prayed 
for  pardon.  -Under  these  circumstances,  Pickering  thought  it  safe  for  him  to  return  to  bia 
family,  particularly  as  the  very  people  whose  acts  had  driven  him  away  had  chosen  him  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  during  his  exile  !  He  returned,  but  found  many  of  the 
people  still  much  exasperated  against  him,  and  he  was  often  menaced.  Finally,  one  night 
in  June,  fifteen  ruffians,  with  painted  faces,  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  where 
himself  and  wife  were  sleeping,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
carried  him  up  the  valley.  For  twenty  days  he  was  kept  by  them  in  the  forest,  and  sub- 
jected to  ill  treatment  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  they  threatened  him  with  death  ;  tien 
be  was  manacled  and  chained,  and  in  this  way  the  miscreants  tormented  him,  and  tried  to 
wring  from  him  a  letter  to  the  executive  council  recommending  the  discharge  of  Franklin. 
When  this  requirement  was  first  proposed,  and  his  own  release  promised  on  bis  compliance, 
Pickering  promptly  replied,  "  The  executive  council  better  understand  their  duty  than  to 
discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  release  of  an  innocent  man,"  This  determined  tone  and 
manner  he  preserved  throughout.  They  finally  released  him,  and  he  found  his  way  back 
to  Wilkeabarre,  where  his  death  was  considered  a  matter  of  certainty.  Haggard  and  un- 
shaven, his  wife  regarded  him  with  consternation,  and  his  children  fled  from  him  affrighted. 

This  was  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  violence  bo  long  enacted  in  Wyoming  Franklin 
was  liberated  on  bail,  and  finally  discharged  ;  and  he  and  Pickering  ofien  met  as  f  ends  n 
public  life  afterward.  The  disputes  about  land  titles  and  possessions  in  Wyo  ng  ren  a  ned 
unsettled  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  while  the  population  rapidly  increased.  ITlt  mately  the 
claims  were  all  quieted  by  law,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  sweet  vale  of  W  jora  g  1  as 
presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  repose  and  prosperity.'  We  will  close  the  recorl  a  d  ret  re 
for  the  moon  has  gone  down  behind  the  western  hills,  and  chilly  vapors  are  co  n  ng  up  from 
the  bosom  of  the  river, 

September  50,         ^  ^^^^  Wilkesbarre  on  the  mail-coach  early  on  Tuesday  mor      it  for  the  Lack- 
1818.  awanna  Valley  and  the  coal  regions  of  Luzerne.     The  whole  of  \\  jom  ng  was 

wrapped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  from  the  driver's  box,  where  I  had  secured  a  seat,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  could  observe  objeots  beyond  the  leaders.  The  coveted  pleasure  of  another 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  as  we  passed  along  the  uplands  was  denied  ;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Pittston,  the  cool  breeze  that  came  through  the  mountain  gateway  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  from  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  swept  away  the  vapor,  and  revealed  the 
rich  plains  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  majestic  curve  of  the  river  where  it  receives  its 
tributary,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  rocky  margins  toward  the  north.  At  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  we  turned  eastward,  and  in  a  few  moments  Wyoming  and  all  its  attractions  were  left 
behind,  and  scenery  and  associations  of  a  far  different  cast  were  around  us. 

The  Lackawanna  River  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  and  its  valley,  wider  than  Wyoming,  is  very 
rough  and  hilly,  but  thickly  strewn  with  fertile  spots.  Iron  and  anthracite  every  where 
abound ;  and  the  latter  is  so  near  the  surface  in  many  places,  that  the  farmers  in  autumn 
quarry  out  their  winter's  stock  of  fuel  upon  their  own  plantations  with  very  little  labor. 
Several  iron  manufactories  are  seated  upon  the  river  between  its  mouth  and  Carbondale, 
and  little  villages,  brought  forth  and  fostered  by  these  industrial  establishments,  enliven  the 
otherwise  ungenial  features  of  the  route.  At  one  of  these,  called  Hyde  Park,  we  lunched 
and  changed  horses,  receiving  an  addition  to  our  company  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  cadaverous 
Yankee  lumberman,  who,  with  a  huge  musk-melon  and  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  took  a  seat 

then  attempted  to  get  him  on  horseback,  when  ha  cried  out,  "  Help,  help  J  William  Slocum !  where  is 
William  Slocum  ?"  and,  drawing  his  pistols,  discharged  one,  but  without  elTect.  He  was  felled  by  a  blow, 
and  laid  almost  aenaelesa.  It  was  seeding  time,  and  nearly  all  the  men  were  in  the  Gelds.  But  the  Yankee 
blood  of  Mrs.  Slocum  (the  mother  of  the  "  loBt  sister")  was  up,  and,  seizing  a  gun,  she  ran  to  the  door,  ex- 
olftiming,  "William  I  Who  will  call  William?  Is  Ihora  no  man  here?  Will  nobody  rescue  him?" — . 
Minor.  Colonel  Pickering's  dwelling  was  near  the  "  Red  House."  It  is  slill  standing,  but  so  modernized 
that  its  original  character  ia  tost. 
'  Chapman.  Gordon,  Minor,  Stone. 
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A  Vankes  Lumberman.  Carbaililule.  The  CobI  Minet.  FUal  Accident.  Heroic  Bencolence  af  Mr.  Brfden, 

beside  me  on  the  driver's  box.  Having  satisfied  his  own  appetite  with  the  melon,  ho  gener- 
ously handed  the  small  remainder  to  the  driver  and  myself;  and  the  moment  his  jaws  ceased 
mastication,  his  tongue  began  to  wag  like  a  "  mill-tail."  He  discoursed  fluently,  if  not  wisely, 
upon  the  general  demerits  of  fever  and  ague,  whose  subject  he  had  been  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
upon  the  particular  productiveness  of  "  Varmount."  "  It's  a  garden  of  flowers,"  he  said, 
"  while  York  state,  and  all  'tother  side  on't,  is  wild  land,  raisin'  nothin'  but  snakes  and  agera." 

"  Compared  to  New  England,  our  horses  are  colts, 
"  e  goats,  and  a  shec    ' 


He  was  a  capital  specimen  of  the  genus  "  brag,"  refined  by  superb  Munchausen  polish.  His 
voice  was  a  shrill  falsetto,  and,  every  word  being  audible  to  the  passengers,  we  soon  had  a 
laughing  chorus  within  the  coach  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills. 

Approaching  Carbondale,  the  oad  gently  a  ends  a  mountain  ridge  until  all  traces  of  cul- 
tivation disappear,  and  pines  and  e  da  b  mp  e  the  forest.  From  this  rugged  height  it 
winds  along  the  steep  acclivities  nd  the  rang  village,  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep,  rocky  in- 
tervale, may  be  seen  below,  at  a  J  tan  f  tn  e  than  a  mile.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  we  arrived  at  Carbondale.  Ha  ng  t  h  urs  leisure  before  the  departure  of  the  mail- 
coach  for  Honesdale  and  the  Delaware,  I  applied  to  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  the  chief  surveyor 
at  the  mines,  for  permission  to  enter  one  of  them.  It  was  cordially  granted,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander  Bryden,  as  guide,  I  entered  the  one  wherein  an  ap- 
palling circumstance,  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  miners,  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  January,  1846.  Indications  of  danger  were  observed  several  months  previously 
in  one  of  the  chambers.  The  pillars  of  coal  and  pine  logs  that  supported  the  roof  seemed  to 
be  crushing  beneath  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  chamber  was  abandoned.  Other 
portions  of  the  mine  appeared  to  bo  safe,  although  in  some  cases  the  roof  of  slate  was  cracked. 
Suddenly,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  in  question,  nearly  sixty  acres  of  the  hill  cov- 
ering the  mines  sunk  about  two  feet,  crushing  every  thing  beneath  it,  and  producing  a  pow- 
erful concussion.  The  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  sound  similar  to  distant  thunder,  and  a 
shock  which  was  perceptible  throughout  the  village.  Fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the 
workmen  were  at  breakfast.  Under  or  beyond  the  fallen  body  were  about  sixty  men.  The 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  rapidly  spread,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  town.  There 
were  few  who  did  not  fear  that  some  relative  or  friend  was  buried  in  the  mine.  The  scene 
was  exceedingly  painful,  and  not  easily  described.  There  were  daughters,  wives,  and  moth- 
ers at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  in  an  agony  of  expectation  that  a  loved  one  was  lost,  and  for  a 
while  it  was  diflScult  to  enter  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  those  within.  The  superintendents  and 
others  proceeded  immediately,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own.  lives,  to  examine  the  bounds  of 
the  destruction.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  some,  whose  station  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  fall,  were  probably  killed. 

Beyond  the  point  where  the  roof  was  secure,  some  thirty  or  more  of  the  men  had  escaped 
immediate  death,  but  their  situation  was  truly  horrible,  having  lost  their  lights,  the  roof 
stil!  cracking  and  breaking  around  them,  and  scarcely  a  hope  left  of  escape  from  the  spot. 
Mr.  Bryden,  with  courage  sustained  by  love  for  his  fellow-men.  boldly  entered  the  mine,  and 
endeavored  to  reach  the  point  where  the  men  were  imprisoned.  He  succeeded,  after  much 
labor,  and  released  them.  Informed  that  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  had 
been  left  in  another  chamber,  Mr.  Bryd  n   1  d  h         p      h  herward.     He  found  the 

wounded  man,  and  carried  him  upon  his  b    k      h        n  p  Within  five  minutes  afler 

Mr.  Bryden  left  the  chamber  with  his  b  d  n  f  1  f  h  p  g  he  had  traversed  was  en- 
tirely closed  by  the  crushed  pillars  of  coal 

Among  those  known  to  have  been  at  f        f  1  a  short  time  before  the 

occurrence,  was  a  young  Scotchman  na      d  H  h       f    he  superintendents.     Dili- 

gent search  was  made  for  him  on  that     nd    h  d  ng  d  y  without  success.     On  the 

third  day,  while  a  party  were  in  search  of  h  n  h     m    ged  f  m   he  mines  unaided,  having 
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dug  his  way  out  through  fallen  masses  with  his  hands  '.  The  excitement  relative  to  him 
had  been  extreme,  and  his  sudden  appearance,  under  the  circumstances,  produced  great  joy- 
He  had  been  recently  married.  His  young  bride,  having  lost  all  hope  of  his  recovery  alive, 
was  in  a  store  purchasing  mourning  materials,  when  he  was  carried  by  homeward  in  a  sleigh. 
The  people  flocked  to  his  house,  and  saluted  him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  The  hours 
he  had  spent  entangled  in  the  passages  of  the  mines  were  horrible  indeed.  At  one  time  he 
saw  the  glimmer  of  lights.  He  tried  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  party  carrying  Ihetn, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  He  ran  toward  them,  but,  stumbling  against  a  car,  he  fell  senseless. 
When  lie  revived,  the  lights  had  disappeared,  and  all  was  intense  gloom.  He  scrambled 
over  broken  rocks  and  through  narrow  apertures,  and  finally  reached  one  of  the  rail-roads 
and  made  his  nay  out   having  been  iorty-eight  hours  laboring,  without  food  or  drink,  in  re- 


by. 


movmg  the  fallen 
recovered  the  remaind 
air  was  expelled  from  th 
train  of  eraj.tj  cars  dr 
occ  irred       The  boj  a  d  h 
The  horse  appeared  to  h         b 
harness  were  found  thi    y  f 

It  was  into  this  m 
Seated  upon  a  square  Ilk      i 
titude  oi  a  toad  each  w  h 
mountain  by  the  s  d     f  h 
and  drawn  by  a  ho 

Thus  boxed    p       d 
V  root  of  the  p 


a  perished  by  the  disaster  ;  the  bodies  of  nine  have  been 

h     h      b    " —      1    m  1  hambers  of  death."     The 

h       p           mb  n    ma  led,  with  great  force.     A 

I         1           by  a  b  y    w      j  entering  when  the  event 

ly  k  1  d     nd    h  n  was  shattered  in  pieces. 

Id                     1     m     by  he  blast,  and  pieces  of  the 

ih     b  d 


loaded 


d  pi 


p    f     1        f      h      Mr.  Bryden  conducted  me. 
I  f  n  of  mine  cars,  in  the  at- 

d  w  d    n    perture  at  the  base  of  the 

(  ),  running  upon  iron  rails, 

d  f      w  d      t  top,  tapering  to  the  bot- 

d        m    k      bm     ion  to  the  menaces  of  the 
d    1  ly  half  a  mile,  when  we 

1     h  la    took  us  in  was  attached  to  a 

i  A       d  w  n   b    k      the  entrance.      The  dark- 
bj  Id  be       n  by  the  light  of  our  torches 

only  a  few  feet  frcm  us  and  on  all  sides  were  the  black  walls  of  anthracite, 
glistening  in  some  places  with  water  that  trickled  through  the  crevices.     At 
th    f  ot  of  the  inclined  plane  we  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  beneath 
i  surface  of  the  earth.     Up  the  rough  steep,  seven  hundred  and 
fiitv  feet  w  e  clambered  on  foot,  and,  when  half  way  to  the  sum- 
mit   we  saw   the  cables  moving  and  heard  the  rumble  of  a  de- 
ig  train."     The  passage  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle space  on  each  side  of  the  cars.      We  were,  therefore,  obliged, 
for  our  safetj   to  seek  out  one  ot  the  slippery  ledges  of  anthracite  wide  enough  to  sustain  us, 
and   while  thus     laid  upon  a  shelf     the  vehicles,  with  their  burden,  thundered  by. 

A  little  be\ond  the  inclined  plat  e  is  the  region  of  the  fall.  Here  the  roof  is  lower  than 
m  other  parts  Cr  ished  timbers  and  pulverized  anthracite,  the  remains  of 
the  supporters  of  the  chami  era  are  seen  for  some  distance ;  and  the  fiiled- 
«p  avenues  that  led  to  other  chambers,  where  some  of  the  bodies  remain 
buried  were  pointed  out  to  me  We  at  length  reached  the  chambers  where 
men  were  working  each  with  a  lamp  suspended  by  a  hook  from  the  front  of 
hiB  cap  So  intense  was  the  darkness  that,  when  a  little  distance  from  a 
workman  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen  but  his  head  and  shoulders  below  the 
lamp  The  coal  is  qi  arr  ed  b\  I  lasting  with  powder  ;  and  the  sulphurous 
vapor  that  filled  the  vaults  and  the  dull  lighta,  with  hideous-looking  heads, 
apparently  trunkless  beneath  them  moving  in  the  gloom,  gave  imagination  free  license  to 


There  is  a  double  Ira  k  upon  the  mcl  ned  plane,  an 
hauls  up  ihe  empty  one  by  force  of  gravity.  From  the  r 
to  other  chambers  now  exhausted.  As  feat  as  these  a' 
ihey  are  filled  with  the  slate  or  o^er  impuiitiea  of  the  i 


I,  by  1 


Bans  of  cables  and  pulleys,  the  loaded  train 
ranee  majiy  avenues  are  seen  that  eslended 
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draw  3.  picture  ol  (he  palace  of  Pluto  Added  to  the  sighl  was  the  feeling  of  awe  which 
•he  apparent  dangers  of  the  place  engendered  as 
the  rpcollection  of  the  tragedy  just  recorded  was 
kept  ah\e  h\  the  identification  ot  localities  con 
nected  with  the  e\eiit  by  mj  guide  After  col 
lecting  a  few  fossils  we  Bought  the  wind  en 
trance  and  ascending  a  flight  of  Btepa  ahout 
twentj  h\e  Let  we  Btood  high  upcn  the  mount 
ain  oierlooking  Carbotidale  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  our  entrance  Notwith 
Appkabanoe  OF  THE  t  H  HBKR3  Standing  the  air  iscomparatnely  pure  within   ex 

ceptm  the  working  chambers  at  tht,  time  of  blast 
ing,  I  breathel  much  freer  when  standing  in  the  sunlight  and  removed  from  all  danger 
Hastening  down  the  mounta  n  to  the  canal  I  washed  m}  fossils  and  hurried  to  the  stage- 
oiBce  in  the  village  where  I  ainved  just  in  time  to  hear  the  provoking  rattle  of  the  coach 
wheels  half  a  mile  distant  on  the  road  to  Honesdale  leaving  me  to  decide  the  question 
whether  to  remain  o\er  a  daj  ot  departing  at  nine  in  the  e^enlng  ride  all  night  I  chose 
the  latter  alternative  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  alternoon  among  the  mines  and  miners 
I  left  Carbondale  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Cherry  Hill,  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, at  one  in  the  morning.  The  road  was  exceedingly  rough  and  the  coach  rickety.  I 
had  but  a  single  fellow-passenger,  and  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  He  was  a  grumbler  of  the 
first  water,  and  his  loud  thoughts  so  amused  me  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep.  At 
Cherry  Hill  we  awaited  the  coach  from  Honesdale,  Informed  that  its  arrival  would  be  two 
hours  later,  we  took  beds ;  but  the  first  drearn  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  wooden  voice 

'  The  coal  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  slate,  so  even  an  its  under  surface  that  the  roofs  of  the  passages,  when 
the  coa.1  has  been  removed,  ase  quite  smooth  and  flat.  Upon  this  flat  surface  a.re  impressions  of  stalks  and 
leaves  of  plants  of  immense  size,  intermingled  with  those  of  the  fern,  of  the  size  which  now  grow  on  ^e 
borders  of  marshes.  Some  of  these  fossil  stalks  found  between  the  slate  and  the  coal  measure  from  (en  to 
sixteen  inches  across  (for  they  are  all  flattened,  as  if  by  pressure),  and  were  evidently  at  least  thirty  feet 
long.  They  lie  across  each  other  in  every  direclion,  and  in  all  cases  the  stalks  are  flaltened.  Mary  theo- 
ries have  been  conceived  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  coal  and  of  the  appearance  of  these  fossils.  The 
most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  the  bed  of  coal  was  once  avast  bed  o(peat,  over  which,  in  ages  past,  grew 
these  manunoth  ferns ;  that  the  slate  that  covers  the  upper  stratum  of  coal  was  thrown  up,  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  voloanio  action,  and  flowed  over  the  fields  of  peat,  easting  down  tbd 
ferns  and  other  vegetables  flat  beneath  the  whelming  mass,  which,  in  time,  became  indurated,  and  was  form- 
ed into  slate.  The  huge  stalks  that  have  been  found  may  have  belons;ed  to  a  species  of  water-lily  (hat  abound- 
ed when  the  mastodon  and  megatherium  browsed  in  the  marshes  that  now  form  the  coat  beds  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Valley. 

'■  The  miners,  when  they  branch  off  from  the  main  shaft  or  avenue,  leave  pillars  of  coai  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  to  support  the  root  or  moss  above.  These  huge  pillars  were  crushed  by  the  great  weight  upon 
them,  in  the  accident  recorded. 

Note. — The  change  which  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Mining  Company  has  wroaghl  in  Iha 
physical  features  of  this  region  is  wonderful.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
bondale  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness  ;  now  fertile  farms  and  thriving  villages  are  there.*  When  Haa- 
rioe  Wurts,  of  Philadelphia,  after  spending  years  in  exploring  the  country  between  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
Hudson,  presented  his  plan  for  the  gigantic  work  now  in  progress,  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  nearly 
crazed,  aJid,  like  Fulton,  ha  was  doomed  to  have  hope  long  deferred.  But  there  were  some  who  compre- 
hended the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking,  and  estimated  correctly  its  golden  promises  of  proflt.  The  work 
was  begun,  and  in  1829  seven  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  coal  were  forwarded  to  New  York.  Wonderfully 
has  the  business  increased.  The  company  now  employs  between  five  and  six  thousand  men  and  boys,  over 
one  thousand  horses,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  canal-boats,  independent  of  the  vessels  at  Rondout.  Last 
year  (1848)  the  company  forwarded  to  market  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  its  monthly 
disbursements  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  Carbondale  there  are  nine  mines  or 
antrances  ;  and  about  seven  hundred  men,  chiefly  Irish  and  Welsh,  are  employed  under  ground  there.  The 
coal  is  sent  from  Carbondale  to  Honesdale,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  cars  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and 
there  it  is  shipped  for  market  U£pn  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  termination  of  which  is  upon  the 
Hudson  River,  at  Rondout,  Ulster  county. 


■  Caitondale  cantalu  at 


^  (hoiuuid  inhabilants,  and  Hooesdnk  alwut  foui 
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A  Co>i±  Loid,  Result  of  Folitenegi.  Bsd  Couch  and  Driver,  Milford.  Tba  SswhilL 

of  a  Dutch  lioBtler  broke  our  slumbers  with  the  cry  of  "  Stage  !"  We  were  charged  a  quar- 
ter each  for  the  privilege  of  warming  a  cold  bed,  which  made  the  deaf  grumbler  swear  like 
a  pirate.  A  young  woman,  unused  to  crowds,  occupied  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  driver, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  shrink  into  proper  dimensions  to  share  a  seat  within,  with  two  elderly 
women  who  were  hy  no  means  diminutive.  "  I  can't  be  squeezed,  I  can't  be  squeezed  !" 
cried  one  of  them,  as  I  opened  the  coach-door  to  get  in.  My  size  was  magnified  in  the  dark- 
ness to  very  improper  dimensions,  but  the  lady  was  pacified  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  what 
she  saw  was  more  than  half  overcoat.  Thus  packed,  we  were  trundled  over  one  of  the  rough- 
eat  roads  in  Pike  county,  and  at  six  o'clock  were  set  down  at  Decker's,  among  the  Lacka- 
wanna Mountains,  where  we  breakfasted.  Before  reaching  there,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
delicate  young  lady,  who  occupied  a  seat  with  the  driver  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  implored 
shelter  within.  Of  course  her  petition  was  granted,  but  she  proved  a  destroyer  of  the  com- 
fort of  two  of  the  pasaengers.  She  was  a  plurap  Dutch  girl,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  will  and  politeness,  had  of- 
feretJ  her  a  seat  upon  their  knees  before  she  alighted  from  above,  "  worked  their  passage" 
down  the  rough  mountain  roads,  for  the  horses  were  allowed  a  loose  rein  while  the  shower 
lasted.  One  of  the  victims,  whose  obesity  was  conspicuous,  declared  that  his  gallantry  could 
not  have  extended  another  rood,  and  that  the  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  Decker's 
sign-post  was  as  grateful  to  him  as  the  "land  ho  I"  is  to  the  returning  mariner. 

At  Decker's  we  changed  coaches,  horses,  and  drivers.  The  former,  like  the  morals  of  the 
latter,  were  very  dilapidated.  A  worse  vehicle  and  more  wicked  driver  than  we  were  in  the 
custody  of  I  never  encountered.  The  rain  fel!  copiously  for  two  hours,  and  every  passenger 
was  subjected  to  the  filthy  drippings  through  the  leaky  roof  of  the  coach,  and  the  more  filthy 
drippings  of  profanity  and  low  slang  from  the  lips  of  the  driver,  who  was  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  a  companion  upon  another  stage. 

Toward  noon  the  clouds  broke,  and  I  escaped  from  my  damp  prison  to  the  driver's  box  just 
as  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  hill  over  which  the  road  passes  before  descending  to  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Twenty  miles  eastward  loomed  up  the  dark  range  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  ;  on  our  right,  far  below,  sparkled  a  beautiful  bell-shaped  lake  fringed  with  ever- 
greens, and,  as  fat  as  the  eye  could  reach,  wooded  hills  stood  "  peeping  over  each  others  shoul- 
ders." The  scenery  was  as  wild  and  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  Pocono.  Suddenly  we 
came  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain  that  overlooks  the  beautiful  plain  of  Milford,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rattling  through  the  pretty  village.  Milford  is  remarkable 
for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  own  location  and  surrounding  country,  and  for  the  size  of  one 
of  its  publicans,  who  died  in  1841.'     Near  it  are  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Sawkill,  where, 

"  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Headlong  the  torrent  leaps, 
Tben  tumbling  round  in  dazzling  snow 

And  dizzy  whirls  it  sweeps  - 
Tben  shooting  through  the  narrow  aisle 
Of  tbis  sublime  catbedral  pile. 
Amid  its  vastness,  dartr  and  grim. 
It  peals  its  everlasting  hymn." 

Street. 

'  Milford  has  been  settled  about  fifty  years.  The  cbief  business  of  the  place  is  the  lumber  trade,  II  is 
quite  ft  large  villf^e,  and,  since  1814,  hesbeen  the  county  seat  of  Pike.  In  1800  there  were  but  two  houses 
and  a  blacksmitli's  shop  upon  its  site.  The  piftin  was  tben  covered  with  pines,  hemlocks,  and  bushes.  The 
wadding  of  a  hunter's  gun  set  the  brush  on  fire,  and  the  plain  was  cleared  for  a  great  distance.  The  build- 
ings, however,  remained  untouched.  Some  wag  published  an  account  of  the  fire,  and  said  that  it  had  "  rav- 
aged the  town  of  Milford,  and  had  left  but  two  liouses  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  standing  I" 

The  publican  referred  to  was  a  tavern-keeper  named  Lewis  Cornelius,  whose  dimensions  were  nearly  as 
great  as  those  of  the  famous  Daniel  Lambert.  His  height  was  six  feet ;  in  circumference  at  the  waist,  six 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches ;  circumference  below  the  waist,  eight  feet  two  inches ;  circumference  of  arm 
above  the  elbow,  two  feet  two  inches  :  behiw  the  elbow,  one  foot  nine  inches  ;  at  the  wrist,  one  foot  three 
inches ;  of  the  thigh,  four  feet  three  inches ;  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  two  feet  seven  inches  ;  weight,  sis  hund- 
red and  forty-five  and  a  half  pounds,  without  any  clothes 
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Valley. 


But  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  thither  were  denied  us  by  the  urgent  beck  of  time.  It  was  after 
one  o'clock,  and  we  must  be  at  Port  Jervis,  eight  miles  distant,  at  three,  to  enter  the  cars 
for  the  Hudson  E.iver,  our  point  of  destination. 

The  road  from  Milford  to  Port  Jervis'  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware  Valley, 
sometimes  beneath  steep  acclivities  that  seem  ready  to  topple  down.  We  crossed  the  river 
upon  a  bateau  propelled  by  two  strong  men  with  poles,  and  guided  by  a  rope  stretched  over 
the  stream,  and  reached  the  rail-way  station  just  as  the  last  bell  was  ringing  and  a  dark 
cloud  began  to  pour  out  its  contents.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  sweeping  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Neversink  Valley,  and  aseending,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  lofty  passes  among  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains. 

The  scenery  here  was  indescribably  grand.  On  the  right  the  hills  towered  far  above,  and 
on  the  left,  a  thousand  feet  below,  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Neversink  lying  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  lofty  hills  on  the  west.  The  table-land  upon  the  summit  inclines  gently  to  the 
eastward  ;  and  a  little  before  sunset  we  passed  through  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Orange, 
lying  between  Middletown  and  Goshen,  where  the  cow-herds  furnish  the  materials  for  the 
far-famed  Goshen  butter.  Westward  of  Middletown  we  passed  near  the  historic  ground  of 
.'Vlinisink,  and  at  twilight,  descending  the  rugged  slopes  of  E.ocklan.d  along  the  winding  course 
of  a  mountain  stream,  we  passed  by  Ramapo  and  Tappan,  places  famous  in  our  Revolution- 
ary history.  A  visit  there  was  reserved  for  another  occasion,  and,  proceeding  to  Piermont, 
on  the  Hudson,  the  termination  of  the  rail-road,  I  embarked  for  New  York,  and  reached 
home  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

'  Port  Jervis  was  then  {1848)  Ihe  westen 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delawar 
Creek,  within  the  state  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER.  XVII. 

"  I  glory  ill  the  sages 

Who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
In  combat  met  the  foemen, 

And  drove  them  from  the  shore  ; 
Who  flung  our  banner's  slarry  6e\A 

In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
And  spread  broad  maps  of  cities  where 
Once  waved  the  fore.st  trees. 
Hurrah  J 

"  I  glory  in  the  spirit 

Which  goaded  them  to  rise, 
And  form  a  mighty  nation 

Beneath  the  western  skies. 
No  clime  so  bright  and  beautiful 

As  that  where  sets  the  sun; 
No  land  so  fertile,  fair,  and  free 
As  that  of  Washington. 
Hurrah  I" 

George  P.  Mokeis. 

O  New  England,  the  nursery  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit,  I  next  turned 
my  attention,  and  to  that  interesting  field  of  research  I  proceeded, 
after  visiting'  the  battle-ground  of  Bennington,  upon  the  Wallooms- 
coick.  I  went  up  the  Hudson  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
September  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie,'  where  I  passed  the  after-  ^^^ 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded  to  Kingston,  or  Esopus,  memo- 
rable in  our  Revolutionary  annals  for  its  destruction  by  the  British. 

Poughkeepsie  is  oue  of  the  finest  villages  in  New  York.  It  lies  principally 
upon  an  elevated  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Although  an  old  town, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Dutch  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
lying  directly  in  the  path  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Canada,  it  was  spared 
the  infliction  of  miseries  which  other  places  far  more  isolated  sufiered  during  the  Revolution  ; 
and  it  has  but  little  history  of  general  interest  beyond  the  fact  that  a  session  of  the  state 
Legislature  was  held  there  in  1778,  and  that,  ten  years  afterward,  the  state  Convention  to 
consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  there. 

When  the  state  government  was  organized,  in  1777,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution, 
the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature under  the  new  order  of  things  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston,  in  July  of  that 
year.  But  the  invasion  of  the  state  at  several  points — by  Burgoyne  on  the  north,  by  St. 
Leger  and  his  Tory  and  Indian  associates  on  the  west,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  south 
— compelled  Governor  Clinton  to  prorogue  that  body  until  the  1st  of  September.  Greater 
still,  however,  was  the  excitement  in  the  state  at  that  time,  for  Burgoyne  was  pressing  tri- 
umphantly toward  Albany,  and  General  Clinton  was  making  active  preparations  to  form  a 
junction  with  him.     No  quorum  was  present  until  the  9th|  and  early  in  October,  before  any 

'  Poughkeepsie  ia  a  carruptian  of  the  Iroqaois  word  Ap-o-keep-sincb,  which  signifies  lafe  harbor.  On 
an  old  map  of  the  Hudson  River  in  my  possession  it  is  spelled  Pocapsey  ;  and  I  have  heard  many  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Dutchess  pronounce  it  as  if  so  spelled,  the  a  in  the  penultimate  having  the  long  sound,  as  in  apt. 
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Ueeting  of  the  LegislaEure  ai  RiiigiU 

lawa  could  be  matured,  thi 


broken  up,  on  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  up 
the  Hudson,  after  the  fall  of  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands      Kingston  was  laid  m  ashes,  and 
^  all  was  confusion      About  the  same  time 

Buigoyne  was  conquered  and  captured,  and 
bit  Henry  Ciinton  retired  io  New  York. 
As  soon  aa  the  alarm  had  subsided,  Govern- 
or Clinton  called  a  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Poughkeepsie.  It  assembled  in  the 
eld  -tone  building  known  as  the  Van  Kleek 
House  (then  a  tavern),  early  in  January", 
1778  \arious  acts,  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government,  were 
passed  ,  provisions  were  made  for  strength- 
ening the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
state  and  it  was  during  that  session  that 
the  state  gave  its  assent  to  the  Februsrv  6, 
Articles  ot  Conledecation,  the  or-  '^''*- 
game  law  of  the  Federal  Union  until  our  pres- 
ent Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted. 
This  building  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  inhabitants  to  conault  upon  the  public  welfare, 
when  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  kindred  measures  awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance  throughout 
the  country  '  There  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Dutchess  held  their  meetings, 
and  there  the  pledge  to  sustain  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Assembly  was 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Poughkeepsie,  m  June  and  July,  1775.' 

'  This  is  from  a  sketch  which  1  made  in  1 835,  s.  few  weeks  before  the  venernble  building  was  demolished 
by  the  hand  of  improvement.  It  slcxid  upon  Mill  Street,  on  the  land  of  Matthew  Vassar,  Esq.,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Congregational  Church.  It  was  built  by  Mynderl  Vankleck,  one  of  the  first  aetflers  in  Dutch- 
ess county,  in  1702,  and  was  the  first  substaJitial  house  erected  upon  the  site  of  Poughkeepsie.  Its  walls 
wore  very  thick,  and  near  the  eaves  they  were  pierced  with  lancet  loop-holea  for  mnskelry.  It  was  here 
that  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  ot  the  sect  called  Shaking  Quakers,  in  this  country,  was  lodged  the  night  previ- 
ous to  her  commitment  to  the  Poaghkeepsie  jail,  in  1776.  She  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  England.  Dar- 
ing her  youth  she  was  employed  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  afterward  as  a  cook  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary. 
She  married  a  hlaoksmlth  named  Stanley  i  became  acquainted  with  James  and  Jane  Wardiey,  the  origina- 
tors of  the  sect  in  England,  and  in  1758  joined  the  small  society  they  had  formed.  In  1770  she  pretended 
to  have  received  a  revelation,  while  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  her  religious  fanaticism ;  and  so  great 
were  the  spiritual  gifts  she  was  helieved  to  possess,  that  she  was  soon  acknowledged  a  spiritual  motktr  in 
Ckritl.  Hence  her  name  of  Mother  ,*b«.  She  and  her  husband  came  to  New  York  in  1774.  He  soon 
afterward  abandoned  her  and  her  faith,  and  married  another  woman.  She  collected  a  few  followers,  and 
in  1776  took  up  her  abode  in  the  woods  of  Watervliet,  near  Niskayuna,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy.  By 
some  she  was  charged  with  witchcraft ;  and,  because  she  wes  opposed  to  war,  she  was  accused  of  secret 
correspondence  with  the  British.  A  charge  of  high  treason  was  preferred  against  her,  and  she  was  impris- 
oned in  Albany  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  it  was  conoluded  to  send  her  to  New  York,  and  baniidi  her 
to  the  British  army,  hut  ciroumstances  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  design,  and  she  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Poughkeepsie  jail  until  Governor  Clinton,  in  177T,  hearing  of  her  situation,  released  her.  She  re- 
turned to  Watervliet,  and  her  followers  greatly  increased.  She  died  there  in  1784,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
Her  followers  sincerely  believe  that  she  now  occupies  that  form  or  figure  which  John  saw  in  his  vision,  stand- 
ing beside  the  Savior.  In  a  poem  entitled  "A  Memorial  to  Mother  Ann,"  contained  in  a  book  called  "Christ's 
Second  Appearing,"  the  following  stanza  occurs  : 


'  The  city  of  New  York  elected  James  Duaiie,  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  and  John  Alsop 
delcgalcs  lo  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  1774.  The  Dutchess  county  committee,  whose  meetings  upon 
the  subject  were  held  in  the  Van  Kleek  House,  adopted  those  delegates  as  representatives  for  their  district. 
— See  Journa/i  o/CongreM,  i.,  7. 

"  On  the  29th  of  April,  1775,  ten  days  after  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Huddlestone,  the  fainoua  spy,  who  was  captured  upon  Wild  Boar  Hill,  near  Yonkers,  iu 
West  Chester  county,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hung  at  Poughkeepaie  ia  April.  1 780.  The 
place  of  his  execution  was  upon  a  verge  of  the  plain  on  which  the  town  stands,  known  as 
Fotbus's  Hill.  I  have  heard  the  late  venerable  Abel  Gunn,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  a 
drum  major  in  the  Continental  army,  speak  of  Huddlestone  and  of  his  execution.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  a  small  man,  with  a  large  head  and  thick  neck.  He  was  accompanied  to 
the  scaffold  by  the  county  officers  and  a  smali  guard  of  militia  enrolled  for  the  purpose. 

The  state  Convention  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  at  the  Vankleek 
House,  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  17  th  of  June,  1788.  There  were  filly-seven  delegates  pres- 
ent, and  Governor  George  Clinton  was  chosen  the  president  of  the  Convention.  In  that  As- 
sembly were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  debates  were  of 
the  most  interesting  character.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  was  hostility  to  the  Federal  Coii- 
Btitution  more  extensive  arid  violent  than  in  the  state  of  New  York,  Forty-six  of  the  fifty- 
Beven  delegates,  including  the  governor,  were  anti-Federalists,  or  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 
The  principal  advocates  of  the  instrument  were  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Robert 
Livingston.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  National  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  also  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Federalist.'  He  felt 
the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  the  Convention  readily  acknowledged  the  value  of  his 
judgment.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  topic  included  in  the  wide  range  which 
the  debates  embraced,  and  he  was  nobly  sustained  by  his  colleagues.  Jay  and  Livingston, 
The  hostile  feelings  of  many  of  the  anti- Federalists  gradually  yielded,  and  on  the  26th  of  July 
the  final  question  of  ratification  was  carried  in  the  afiirmative  by  a  majority  of  three  votes, 

A  Jittle  more  than  a  mile  below  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Colonel  Henry  A.  Livingston,  a  grandson  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 

the  city  of  New  York,  dJled  to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs,  formed  a  general  Association, 
or  fraternized,  to  use  a.  popular  term,  and  adopted  a  pledge.  The  Association  and  pledge  were  approved 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  copies  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  every  county  in  the  state  for  signatures. 
The  following  was  tbe  form  of  the  pledge : 

"  Persuaded  that  tbe  salvation  of  tbe  tights  and  liberties  of  America  depend,  under  God,  on  tbe  firm  un- 
ion of  its  inhabitants  m  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety ;  and  convinced  of 
tile  necessity  of  preventing  anarchy  and  confusion,  vrhich  attend  the  dissolution  of  tbe  powers  of  government, 

we,  Ibo  freemen,  freeholders,  inhabitants  of ,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  mm- 

Ulry  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene  now  acting  in  MAssAcnnsETTs  Bay, 
do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves ;  and  do  associate,  under  all  tbe  ties  of  re- 
ligion, honor,  and  love  to  our  country,  to  adopt,  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  measures 
may  be  recommended  by  tbe  Comttnental  Consress,  or  resolved  upon  by  our  Ptovinolal  Convention  for 
tbe  purpose  of  preserving  our  Const  it  utiom,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  Acts  of 
tbe  British  Parliament,  until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  on  constitutional  princi- 
ples (which  we  most  ardently  desire),  can  be  obtained ;  and  that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of 
our  General  Committee  respecting  tbe  purposes  aforesaid,  tbe  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  and 
the  safety  of  individuals  and  properly." 

The  list  of  signers,  and  the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  in  Poughkeepsie,  have  been  preserved. 
The  number  of  signers  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  the  number  who  refused  to  sign  was  eighty-two,  A 
list  of  the  names  of  tbe  signers,  and  those  who  refused  to  sign,  in  tbe  various  precincts  in  the  county,  may 
be  found  in  Blake's  Hiitory  of  Putnam  County,  p.  102-143  inclusive, 

'  When  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  was  submitted  to  tbe  consideration  of  Ibe 
people,  extensive  and  violent  opposition  was  observed,  founded  principally  upon  tbe  undue  jealousy  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  was  regarded.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  saw  that  general  public 
enlightenment  upon  the  subject  was  necessary  to  secure  tbe  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  the  requisite 
number  of  states  to  make  it  the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  To  this  end  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  com- 
menoed  a  series  of  essays  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  tbe  principles  of  government.  They  appeared 
saocessively  every  week  in  the  New  York  papers,  between  October,  1787,  and  the  spring  of  1788.  The 
whole  work,  whiob  is  called  The  Federalist,  consists  of  eighty-Bve  numbers.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  six  numbers,* 
Mr,  Madison  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  the  residue.  They  had  a  powerful  elfect  upon  tbe  public  mind, 
and  contributed  largely  to  tbe  success  which  finally  crowned  tbe  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution. 


nrmf 

'.    He  WM  naarly  kUled  by  &  saae  thrnwn  by  ono  of  Iho  nol^a.  nnd  wu  confinea  to  bit 

bed  tor  some  time.    Heh^dwrit 
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signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  son  of  the  late  John  H.  Livingston,  D.D,, 
presideat  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick.  It  was  built  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Henry 
Ll\^^gBton  m  1714  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  country  mansion  of  that  period  The  sit- 
uation IH  delightful  completely  mnbosomed  m  venerable  trees  and  far  removed  from  the  bus- 
tie  of  the  highway  The  late  oc- 
cupant in  the  exercise  of  his  good 
taste  and  patriotism  preserved  the 
old  mansion  from  the  invasion  of 
modern  improvements  and  kept 
up  that  generous  hospitality  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  "  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  Even 
the  onfice  in  the  side  of  the  house, 
under  the  piazza  which  was  made 
bv  a  cannon  ball  hred  from  one  of 
the  Bnti  h  ships  that  conveyed  the 
troops  up  the  river  who  burned 
Kingston  seventy  two  years  ago,  ie 
preserved  with  care  and  shown  to 
visitors  as  a  token  of  the  spite  of 
the  enemy  against  active  Whigs. 
The  last  time  I  viaited  the  mansion 
tlj  11  the  vigor  and  cheerfulness  of  a  man 
I  the  room  which  contained  his  val- 
p  t   of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the 

m         t    f  th  t    ame  to  America  ;  and  also  an  in- 
f  th    famjly  g    wth  and  connections,  which  Colonel 
I  h  1       d  to  these  before,  and  they  will  be 


the  late  proprietor  was 
of  fifty,  though  then  pa 
uable  library  I  passed  s 
parents  of  Robert  Livi 


th    h 


PV 


Livingston  kindly  placed    t  my  d  p 
found  in  another  part  of  tl      w    k 

I  leil  Poughkeepsie  at  t  n  th  n  ng  nd  a  h  d  Kingston  village,  ninety-three  miles 
north  of  New  York,  a  1  ttl  p  t  m  d  ght  Tl  1  d  g  is  upon  a  rocky  island  separated 
from  the  main  land  b/  a  morass,  crossed  by  a  causeway.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
village,  which  lies  upon  an  elevated  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
hills  on  all  sides  except  toward  the  Hudson.  On  the  northwest  the  Catskill  range  rises  grand 
and  beautiful,  and  fat  enough  distant  to  present  ain  azure  hue.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
imposing  display  of  distant  mountain  scenery  than  is  presented  at  Kingston,  toward  sunset, 
when  the  higher  peaks  and  bold  projections  cast  their  long  shadows  ov^r  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts below,  reflecting,  at  the  same  time,  from  their  southwestern  declivities,  the  mellow 
light  of  departing  day, 

Kington  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  1663,  as  appears  from  an  account  of 
troubles  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians  there,  and  was  called  Wiltwyck — literally 
Wild  Witck,  or  Indian  Witch.  The  Dutch  built  a  redoubt  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  near 
the  ancient  landing-place.  The  creek  was  called  Redoubt  Kill,  or  Creek,  and  is  now  known 
by  the  corrupted  name  of  Rondout  Creek.'     The  Esopus  Indians  then  occupied  the  beautiful 

'  Since  my  visit  the  quiet  mid  beaaty  of  the  place  have  been  invtulDd  by  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road, 
which  passes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mansion,  and  in  whose  construction  iJio  beautiful  cove  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  some  of  the  venerable  willows,  planted  by  the  first  owner,  have  been  uprooted.  In  oar  eoan- 
trj  the  beautiful  has  but  n  feather's  woif^ht  in  the  scale  against  the  uttful. 

'  Colonel  Livingston  died  June  9th,  1849.  Although  living  in  the  retirement  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  he  often  consented  to  serve  the  public  in  offices  requiring  judgment,  industry,  and  integrity. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  slate  Senate  one  term;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  was  never  absent  a 
day  from  hia  post  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  in  the  hall  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
in  Poughkeepsie  as  one  of  its  best  oitizcns. 

"  Benson's  Memoirs,  in  the  Colleetions  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  vol.  i.,  pari  ii,,  p.  119. 
Eb 
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flatB  extending  from  the  creek  northward  nearly  to  the  present  town  of  Saugerties,  and,  be- 
coming  dissatisfied  with  their  white  neighbors,  resolved  to  destroy  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  fell  upon  the  settlement  while  the  men  were  abroad  in  the  Selds,  and  killed  or  carried 
off  sixty.five  persons.  The  survivors  retreated  to  the  redoubt,  and  the  Indians  began  to  erect 
a  Blockade  near  it.  A  message  was  sent  to  Nieu  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  Governor 
Stuyvesant  immediately  forwarded  a  body  of  troops,  under  Martin  Crygier,  who  drove  the 
Indians  back  to  the  mountains.  During  the  summer,  parties  of  the  Dutch  made  inroads 
among  the  hill  fastnesses,  destroyed  the  Indian  villages  and  forts,  laid  waste  and  burned  their 
fields  and  stores  of  maize,  killed  many  of  their  warriors,  released  twenty-two  of  the  Dutch 
captives,  and  captured  eleven  of  the  enemy.  This  ctastisement  caused  a  trnce  in 
December,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  May  following. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Kingston  received  a  valuable  accession,  toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  Huguenots,'  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  fled  from  persecution  to  America.  They  were  a  fragment  of  the  resolute  Chris- 
tian band  of  eight  hundred  thousand  who  escaped  from  France  into  Holland,  G!ermany,  Switz- 
erland, and  England.  They  settled  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  but  that  re- 
pose which  they  coveted  was  a  long  time  denied  them,  for  the  Indians,  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  paie  faces,  harassed  them  continually.  The  school  of  suffering  in  which 
they  had  been  tutored  before  leaving  Europe  had  given  them  patience  and  perseverance, 
and  they  succeeded  in  planting  the  Gospel  of  Peace  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  gave 
many  hardy  sons  to  do  battle  in.  the  council  and  the  field  for  American  independence. 

Kingston  and  the  neighboring  region  suffered  much  from  the  Indians  and  Tories  during  the 
Revolution,  for  this  was  emphatically  a  Whig  district ;  and  when  Kingston  became  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  harbor  rebel  legislators,  it  was  marked  for  severe  chastisement  by  the  enemy. 

In  1776,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  General  Assembiy 
of  New  York  changed  its  title  from  the  "  Provincial  Congress  of  the  colony"  to  the  "  Con- 
vention of  the  Representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York."  The  Assembly  was  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  special  object  of  the  session  being  the  forming 
of  a  stale  Constitution.  But  before  that  day  arrived,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Howe,  with  a 
British  army,  appeared  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  new  Congress  assembled  at  White  Plains, 
in  West  Chester  county,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  moment  of  meeting  it  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  first  act  was 
to  approve  that  measure  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  Ist  of  August  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  and  report  a  Constitution.'  John  Jay  was  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  duty  of  drafting  the  instrument  was  assigned  to  him. 

During  the  autumn  the  labors  of  the  Convention  were  greatly  disturbed  by  military  events- 
The  eaeray  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  city  and  island  ;  had  spread  over  the  lower 

'  These  people  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  bistorj  of  the  aixleenth  and  seventeenth  Genluries,  and, 
as  will  be  observed  hereafter,  forined  an  eBaemial  element  in  the  machinery  of  our  Revolution,  particularly 
in  the  Carolinas.  On  the  26lh  of  August,  15T2,  the  fesdval  of  St.  Bartholomew,  seventy  thousand  Proteel- 
anta  were  butchered  in  France  by  roy^  and  papal  authority.  Terrible  persecutions  continue4  until  1 S98, 
when  Henry  IV.  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects. 
For  nearly  a  century  this  edict  was  in  force,  hut  in  16SS  Louis  XIV.  revoked  it,  and  persecutions  began 
anew.  This  cruel  and  injudicious  policy  lost  France  eight  hundred  thousand  of  her  best  subjects,  who  were 
Protestants,  fifty  thousand  of  whom  made  their  way  to  England,  where  they  introduced  silk  weaving,  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  other  elegant  employments  then  monopolized  by  France,  Of  those  who  set- 
tled in  Ulster  county  the  names  of  twelve  are  preserved,  whose  descendants  are  numerous,  and  among  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  tbax  and  Orange  county.  The  following  are  the  names :  Lewis  Dubois,  Andre 
Lefevre,  Louis  Bevier,  Hugues  Frere  [Frear],  Christian  Deyo,  Jean  Hasbrouok,  Anthony  Crispell,  Isaac  Du- 
bois, Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Pierre  Deyo,  Abraham  Dubois,  Lyman  Lefevre. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  oomrailtee :  John  Jay,  John  Sloss 
Hobart,  William  Smith,  William  Daer,  Gouverneur  Morria,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Broome,  John  Mor- 
ris Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Henry  Wisner,  Sen.,  Sarouel  Townsend,  Charles  De  Wilt,  and  Robert  Yates. 
James  Duane  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  committee,  and,  Mr.  Jay  being  absent  when  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  was  reported,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  him, — Journal  of  the  Convfnfion,  p.  552 
and  833. 
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part  of  West  Chester  county,  and  expelled  the  American  troops,  and  Washington  and  hii 
army  had  fled  before  them  to  the  Delaware.  The  Conventiou  migrated  from  place  to  place, 
and  held  brief  eegaions  at  Harlaem,  White  Plains,  and  FishkiU  in  Dutchess  county.  At  the 
latter  place  the  members  armed  themselves  for  defense  against  the  British  or  Tories  -who 
should  assail  them.'  Finally  they  retreated  to  Kingston  where  thej  contmiied  1 
from  February,  1777,  until  May  of  that 
year.  There,  -undisturbed,  the  committee 
pursued  its  labors,  and  otj  the  12th  of  March 
reported  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  It  »  as 
under  consideration  more  than  a  month  and 

was  finally  adopted  on  the  2Uth  ot  April 

It  is  a  document  of  great  merit,  and  ex- 
hibits a  clear  apprehension  of  the  just  func- 
tions of  government,  which  distinguished  the 
mind  of  its  author.  Its  preamble  sets  forth 
explicitly  the  cause  which  demanded  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  government ;  and  its  first  arti- 
cle declared  that  no  authority  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  state  but  such  as  should  be 
derived  from,  and  granted  by,  the  people. 

Great  wisdom  was  manifested  in  all  its  pro-  t     r  h  k.~       -  = 

visions  for  regulating  the  civil,  military,  and 

judicial  powers  of  the  state.  It  was  highly  approved  throughout  the  country,  and  English 
jurists  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  praise.  Under  it  the  government  of  the  state  was  organized 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  passed  in  May,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  first  m>j8, 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  bo  held  at  Kingston  in  July.'  This  Con.-  i"'- 
stitution  remained  in  force,  with  a  few  amendments,  until  1823,  when  a  new  one  was  formed 
by  a  state  Convention.  This,  in  time,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  Convention  to  revise 
it,  and  a  third  was  formed  and  became  law  in  1840. 

In  the  history  of  these  movements  toward  perfecting  the  organic  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York  is  developed  much  of  the  philosophy  of  that  progress  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  ca- 
reer of  our  republic.  From  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  and  despotic,  but  marked 
by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  to  the  enlightened  features  of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  we 
may  trace  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  principles  of  equality,  and  a  correct  appreciation  in 
the  public  mind  of  human  rights.  "  We  may  see,"  says  Butler,  "  in.  the  provisions  of  our 
several  Constitutions,  the  effects  of  the  intermixture  of  the  different  races  :  the  Dutch  ;  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  the  French,  Swedes,  and  Germans  ;  the  Anglo-American  from 
the  eastern  colonies,  from  whom  our  people  have  been  derived.  To  this  cause,  and  to  the 
great  number  and  diversity  of  religious  sects  and  opinions  which  have  flowed  from  it,  may 
especially  to  ascribed  the  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  equality  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  utter  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  secured  by  these  instruments.'" 

'  Lives  of  Gonverneur  Morris  and  John  Jay. 

'  This  house,  the  property  and  reBidenoe  of  James  W.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  was  used  for  the  session  of  the  stain 
Convention  in  1777.  It  is  built  of  blue  limestone,  and  slanda  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and 
Fair  Street.     It  is  one  of  the  few  houses  that  survived  the  conHagration  of  the  Tillage. 

'  Popular  elections  for  members  of  the  Legislature  were  held  in  all  the  counties  except  New  York,  Kings, 
Queens,  and  Suffolk,  which  were  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  George  Clinton,  then  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Continental  army,  was  elected  to  the  offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor.  The  former  office 
he  held  by  successive  elections  for  eighteen  years,  and  afterward  for  three  years.  Pierre  Van  Courttandt,. 
who  was  president  of  the  Senate,  became  lieutenant  governor  ;  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor ;  John  Jay,  chief  justice ;  Kobert  Yates  and  John  Sloss  Hobart,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  aiid 
Egbert  Benson,  attorney  general. — /ou™o;<  of  the  Convtntion,  p.  916-918. 

*  OiUlint  of  the  Conititiitional  Hiitory  of  Stte  York,  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  in  1847,  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  late  attorney  general  of  the  United  Statea. 
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HanudlDg  Expedidaa  up  die  Hudson.  Lsading  si  Kingnon.  Burning  of  Ihn  Tovra.  Bhincbeck  Flat*. 

Octobnrs  Kingston  (or  Esopus),  being  the  capital  of  the>Btate  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton 

1777.  gained  posaesaion  of  the  forts  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  was  marked  by  the  con- 
queror for  special  vengeance.  Having  demoliaheii  the  chevaux-de-friie  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
the  British  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Hudson;  the  massive  iron  chain  was  not  yet  stretched 
across  the  river  at  West  Point.'  All  impediments  being  removed,  a  flying  squadron  of  light 
frigates,  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  bearing  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Vaughan,  sailed  up  the  river.  They  were  instructed  to  scatter  desolation 
in  their  track,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  mission.  Every  vessel  upon  the  river  was 
burned  or  olheiwiae  destroyed ;  the  houses  of  known  Whigs,  such  as  Henry  Livingston,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Were  fired  upon  from  the  ships  ;  and  small  parties,  landing  from  the  vessels, 
desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  sword.  They  penetrated  as  far  northward  as  Kings- 
ton, where  they  landed  on  the  13th  of  October.  The  frigates  were  anchored  a  littlo 
above  the  present  landing  on  Kingston  Point,  and  a  portion  of  the  invaders  debarked 
in  the  cove  north  of  the  steam-boat  wharf  Another  division,  in  small  boats,  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  Esopus  (now  Rondout)  Creek,  and  landed  at  a  place  a  little  northeast  of  K.on- 
dout  village,  called  Ponkhocken  Point.  The  ppople  at  the  creek  fled,  affrighted,  to  Marble- 
town,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Kingston,  and  their  houses  were  destroyed.  The  two  divi- 
sions then  marched  toward  the  village,  one  by  the  upper  road  and  the  other  by  the  Esopus 
Creek  Road,  Near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Yeoman,  who  was  in  the  army  at  Stillwater,  they 
seized  a  negro,  and  made  him  pilot  them  directly  to  the  town. 
The  detachments  joined  upon  a  gentle  eminence  near  the  vil- 
lage afewrodsaouthof  the  Rondout  Road  and  after  a  brief 
consultation  proceeded  to  apply  the  torch  Almost  every 
houfce  was  Hid  in  ashes  and  a  large  quantity  ol  provisions 
and  stores  situated  there  and  at  the  Kndmg  was.  deitrojed 
The  town  then  contained  between  three  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants  manj  of  whom  wi,re  wealth)  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  built  ot  atone  '  'W  arned  of  the  approach  of  the 
ned  their  most  valuable  effects  hut  many  lost  all  their  posses 
driven  back  upon  the  interior  settlements  upon  the  WallkiU 
Governor  Clinton  with  the  member"  of  the  Legislature  was  there  and  efiorts 
were  made  to  raise  a  sufficient  numbt,r  of  mihtia  for  the  protection  of  the  town 
but  without  success  The  enemy  however  fearing  their  ttanton  cruelty  would 
bring  the  people  in  mass  upon  them  hastily  retreated  after  destrojmg  the  vil 
lage.  A  detachment  crossed  the  river  and  marched  to  Rhinebeck  Flats,'  two 
miles  eastward,  where  they  burned  several  houses  ;  and,  after  penetrating  north- 
ward as  far  as  Livingston's  Manor,  and  burning  some  houses  there,  they  rejoined 
the  main  body,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  New  York. 

This  wanton  and  apparently  useless  expedition  excited  great  indignation.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  destination  of  the  enemy  was,  according  to  arrangement,  Albany,  ^nd  a  junc- 
tion with  Burgoyne,  then  hemmed  in  by  Americans  at  Saratoga,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the 

'  A  detail  of  this  event,  and  a.  drawing  of  Ihe  remains  of  the  chain  now  at  West  Point,  will  be  hereafter 

*  This  view  is  fiora  the  road,  looking  north.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  soldier  lo  bum  the  house,  hut 
so  rapid  was  the  inarch  of  the  invaders  that  the  flames  had  made  but  little  progress  before  the  troops  were 
far  on  their  road  to  the  village.  A  negro  woman,  who  was  concealed  under  some  corn-stalks  near,  extin- 
guished the  flames.  The  house  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  the 
landing  to  Kingston  village. 

^  Governor  Clinton,  writing  to  Captain  Machin  on  the  subject  of  erecting  works  for  the  defense  of  Kings- 
ton, says,  "  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  lo  inclose  the  town,  as  the  houses  are  stone,  and  will  form  (if  the 
windows  are  properly  secured)  good  lines  of  defense." 

*  Rhinebeck  Flats  village  is  in  Dutchess  county,  about  seventeen  miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie,  It  was 
eminently  a  Whig  place  during  the  Revolution.  There  was  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  been  killed  at  Quebec  two  years  before,  and  of  many  of  her  numerous  relatives,  the  Liv- 
ingstons, ell  of  whom  were  friends  of  the  patriot  cause. 
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LlTlngiton'a  Muior,  An  AdTantAge  thrown  awity,  Gates's  Lpttpr,  Lojalitta.  Ronilnut. 

promised  aid  from  Clinton.  When  Vaughan  and  his  troops  were  at  Livingston's  Mills 
(which  they  destroyed),  a  flood  tide  would  have  carried  them  to  Albany  in  five  hours ;  and 
BO  completely  had  the  army  of  Gates  drained  the  country  in  that  vicinity  of  men  that  they 
might  easily  have  burned  the  stores  at  Albany  and  taken  poaseesion  oi  that  city  Gates 
afterward  declared  that,  had  such  an  event  occurred  he  must  have  retreated  mto  New 
England,  and  Burgoyne  would  have  escaped  But  inetead  of  becomm^  honorable  victors, 
Vaughan  and  his  party  appeared  content  to  lulhll  the  office  and  earn  the  renown  of  success- 
ful marauders.  They  may  have  thought  that  their  operations  would  divert  Gates  s  atten- 
tion, and  cause  him  to  detach  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  country  below,  and  thus  so  weaken 
his  force  as  to  enable  Burgoyne  to  conquer  or  escape.  But  this  effect  was  not  produced,  and 
the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  good  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  Gates  at  that  very  time  was 
making  the  most  honorable  propositions  to  Burgoyne  for  a  surrender,  and,  when,  he  heard  of 
Vaughan's  operations,  he  wrote  that  officer  a  letter  replete  with  just  severity.' 

Kingston  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  several  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution,  and 
there  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  spy,  who  was  caught  at  New  Windsor,  with  a  dispatch  for  Bur- 
goyne in  a  silver  bullet  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write),  was  hung  upon  the  limb    ociober  la, 
of  an  apple-tree.     Several  Tories  saved  their  lives  by  consenting  to  enlist  in  the        ^'"^* 
Continental  army. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Warwasing  and  Mamakating  Valleys, 
and  other  portions  of  Ulster  county,  from  1778  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  will  bo  noticed 
hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  Minisink  massacre.  Let  us  now  make  a  flying  visit  to  the' 
Revolutionary  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  battle-ground 
of  Bennington. 

With  the  exception  of  the  "  Constitution  House"  (depicted  on  page  387)  and  two  or  three 
other  stone  buildiugs,  and  the  venerable  tomb-stones  in  the  old  Dutch  burying-g round,  Kings- 
ton presents  little  attraction  to  the  seeker  of  Revolutionary  relics.'  Its  hills,  and  rich  plains, 
and  distant  mountain  scenery  are  still  there,  hut  greatly  modified  by  cultivation.  I  passed 
the  morning  in  the  village,  with  General  Smith,  aad  at  about  noon  proceeded  to  Rondout. 
This  thriving  little  village  is  nestled  in  a  secluded  nook  near  the  mouth  of  the  R  d  t  C  k 
which  here  comes  flowing  through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  among  the  hill  J  gles 
its  waters  with  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Gossman,  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  kindly  li  d 
company  me  to  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Revolution,  and  I  passed  tl  m  d 
of  the  day  in  a  pleasant  ramble  with  him.      Crossing  the  creek  in  a  skiff  to  it         thw    t    n 

'  He  concluded  his  letter  by  saying,  "  Is  it  thus  that  the  generals  of  the  king  expect  to  m  k 
the  rojal  cause  ?  Their  cruellies  operate  as  a  cantrary  elfect :  independence  is  founded  upon  the  universal 
disgust  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  war  has  delivereil  into  my  hands  older  and  abler  generals  than  Gen- 
eral Vaughan  is  reputed  to  be :  their  condition  may  one  day  become  his,  and  then  no  human  power  can 
save  him  from  the  just  vengeance  of  an  olTended  people."  The  friends  of  the  king  were  also  displeased  at 
the  movement.  One  of  the  leading  lojaliats  of  New  York,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway,  said,  "  Why  a  de- 
lay was  made  of  seven  days  after  Clinton  had  taken  the  forts,  we  are  ignorant  of.  The  Highland  forts  were 
taken  on  the  6lh  of  October;  Esopus  was  burned  on  the  13th;  Burgoyne's  convention  was  signed  on  the 
17th.  There  was  no  force  to  oppose  even  open  boa(s  on  the  river.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  boats  proceed 
immediately  to  Albany  ?  Had  Clinton  gone  forward,  Burgoyne's  army  had  been  saved.  Putnam  oonld  not 
have  crossed  to  Albany.  The  army  amused  themselves  by  burning  Esopus,  and  the 
houses  of  individuals  on  the  river  bank."     Clinton  i     '  "'     '     -■     -  '■  ■-  ■- 

been  perfect  raalaprops,  striking  at  the  wrong  timi 
appropriate  and  promising  the  best  success. 

'  In  the  old  grave-yard  rest  the  remains  of  som 
their  descendants;  and  there  repose  the  bodies  of 

war  for  independence.  Some  of  the  earlier  grave-stones  are  rude  monnments.  One 
of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Abraham  De  Witt,  is  delineated  in  fhe  engraving. 
The  inscription  is  rudely  carved.  The  tall  and  slender  slate  stone  is  supported  by  a 
cedar  post,  which  was  probably  set  up  when  the  stone  was  erected,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
preserved,  and  retains  its  odor.  I  saw  it  there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then  "  the  oldest 
inhabitant"  remembered  it  from  bis  boyhood.  The  meaning  of  IVLY  may  need  lo  be 
explained  to  young  readers,  I  was  used  for  J  and  V  for  U  in  former  tunes,  and  the 
letters,  therefore,  make  the  word  JULY. 
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■ide,  we  called  upon  the  venerable  John  Sleight,  now  eighty  years  old,  who  lives  in  the 
dwelling  of  his  father,  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill  near  the  water.  He  had  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  landing  of  the  British  and  directed  ua  to  the  different  localities  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  He  said  there  were  only  three  houses  where  Rondout  now  is,  and  they  were  burned. 
The  occupants  fled  to  Marbletown  and  the  few  soldiers  stationed  at  the  redoubt  on  the  hill, 
a  little  northeast  ot  the  vdlage  with  a  single  cannon,  followed  tbe  flying  inhabitants.  The 
enemy  did  not  cross  the  creek  and  the  houet.  of  Mr.  Sleight  was  spared. 

From  the  high  hills  a  quarter  oi  a  mile  from  Mr.  Sleight's  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  land- 
ing-places of  both  divisions 
ot  the  enemy  as  seen  m  the 
engraving  The  water  ex- 
tending on  the  left  is  Ron- 
dout Creek  and  that  on  the 
right  and  bejond  the  long 
point  IS  the  Hudson  River, 
the  spectator  looking  north- 
east The  high  point  on  the 
kit  IS  the  place  where  the  re- 
doubt was  thrown  up.  The 
small  building  beyond,  stand- 
ing upon  the  water's  edge,  is 
uponPonkhocken Point,'  and 
m  the  co\e  between  it  and 
the  redoubt  is  the  place  where  the  enemy  landed.  The  long  point  m  the  distance  is  the 
present  landing,  immediately  above  \vhich,  in  a  sandy  cove  the  main  livision  of  the  British 
army  debarked.  An  amusing  anecdote  was  related  to  me,  connected  with  that  event.  Be- 
tween the  point  and  Ponkhocken  are  extensive  flats,  bare  at  low  'water  and  jielding  much 
coarse  grass.  "When  the  enemy  landed,  some  Dutchmen  were  at  work  just  below  the  point, 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  they  saw  the  dreaded  red  coats  near  them  It  was 
low  water,  and  across  the  flats  toward  Ponkhocken  they  fled  as  fast  as  their  tegs  could  carry 
them,  not  presuming  to  look  behind  them,  lest,  like  Lqt's  wife  they  might  he  detained.  The 
summer  hay-makers  had  left  a  rake  on  the  marsh  meadow,  and  upon  this  one  ol  the  fugitives 
trod.  The  handle  flew  up  behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Not  doubting  that  a  "  Britisher"  was  close  upon  his  heels,  he  stopped  short,  and,  throwing 
up  his  hands  imploringly,  exclaimed,  "O,  mein  Cot  I  mein  Cot  I  I  kivs  up.  Hoorah  for 
King  Shorge  !"  The  innocent  rake  was  all  the  enemy  that  was  near,  and  the  Dutchman's 
sudden  conversion  to  loyalty  was  known  only  to  a  companion  in  the  race,  who  had  outstrip- 
ped him  a  few  paces. 

Passing  along  the  river  road  to  the  upper  point,  we  visited  the  landing-pl         f  h    B 
iah.     A  large  portion  of  the  cove  is  now  filled  by  a  mass  of  earth,  rocks,  and  ha     Id 

down  from  the  high  shore  a  few  years  ago.  The  heaps  of  blue  clay  have  he  app  a  an  e 
of  huge  rocks,  and  will  doubtless  become  such  in  time,  by  induration.      Re  u  Ron 

dout,  I  rode  over  to  Kingston  at  about  sunset,  passed  the  evening  with  Mr  Vand  lyn  he 
painter,  and  at  midnight  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Albany. 

Sept  OT  '^^^  morning  was  cold,  and  every  thing  without  was  white  with  hoar  frost.  I  was 
i*'B.  in  Troy  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  seated  with  the  driver  upon  a  mail- 
coach,  was  ascending  the  long  hills  on  the  road  toHoosick,  in  Rensselaer  county,'  about  twenty- 

'  The  ferry  to  Rhinebeck  was  from  Ponkhocken  Point  antil  1814,  when  the  causeway  was  constructed 
at  the  upper  point,  and  the  ferry  and  landing  established  there. 

'  Mr.  Vanderlyn  is  a  native  of  Kingston.  He  resided  many  years  in  Europe,  where  he  painted  his  large 
picture  of  the  Landing  ofColianlmi,  for  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  ll  was  completed  abool 
three  yean  ago  (1846),  and  now  occupies  it»  appropriate  place. 

'  The  original  Manor  o/Rtntielatr,  or  Rmntlaerm/ck,  included  «U  of  Rensselaer  county,  eicept  Hoosiok, 
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five  miles  east  of  the  Huiison,  The  country  is  very  elevated  and  hilly,  and,  when  three  miles 
east  of  Troy,  the  &reen  Mountains  were  seen  in  the  distance.  Before  the  Hoosick  Valley  is 
reached,  the  country  becomea  extremely  hroken  and  picturesque.  We  descended  by  a  roman- 
tic mountain  road  into  the  valley,  a  little  past  noon,  and  halted  at  Richmond's,  at  Hoosick  Four 
Corners.  This  is  the  nearest  point,  on  the  turnpike,  to  the  Bennington  battle-ground.  The 
road  thither  skirted  the  Hoosick  River  northward  for  three  miles  to  the  falls  '  where  we  turned 
eastward  and  pa==ed  through  North  Hoosick  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Wallootnscoick  and 


"While  Creeks  Here 
ie  stiil  standing  the 
old  mill  known  as  Van 
ScJw,iik'i  in  the  Bev 
olution  It  was  occu 
pied  by  a  party  of  4.mer 
leans  w  hen  Baume  and 
his  Hessians  approach 
sd  ;  and  here  the  mem 
orable  battle  of  Ben 
nington  ended  From 
this  mill  along  the 
hills  and  the  lalle)  on 
the  right  bank  ol  the 
WalloomscoKk  to  the 
bridge  near  the  houseof 
Mr.  Barnet  two  miles 
above,  18  the  scene  of 
the  battle;  and  the  hot- 
test of  the  fight  (which 
ough  and  on  his  way  to  Fort  Edward  had 


occurred  when  the  Hes- 
sians retreated  from  the 
heights)  took  place  be- 
tween the  little  facto- 
ry village  of  Starkville 
and  the  house  of  Mr. 
1  aber  These  allu- 
sions will  be  better  un- 
diratood  after  consult- 
ing the  history. 

The  conflict  called 
th(,  battle  of  Benning- 
ton" was  a  part  of  the 
operations  connected 
with  Burgoyne's  inva- 
sion from  Canada,  iit 


the 


tumn   of   )7?7.      The 
delay  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  Skenesbor- 
reduced  his  stores  and  provisions,  that  a  re- 


Schaghticoke,  and  Pittstown,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  Albany  county.  The  city  of  Albany  is  near  tUe 
center  of  the  manor.  This  domain  was  granted  to  Kiltian  Van  Rensselaer  by  patent  from  the  States-Gen- 
eral of  Holland,  after  he  bad  purchased  the  native  right  to  the  soil  in  1641,  and  was  twanty-four  miles  wide, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  about  forty-two  mites  long  east  and  west.  When  the  English  came  into 
possession  of  the  country,  the  right  to  his  domain  of  the  proprietor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  \rho  was  called  the 
patraoH,*  was  not  questioned,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1685,  it  was  caniirmed  by  letters  patent  imder  the 
great  seal  of  the  slate  of  New  York. 

'  At  the  Hoosick  Falls  is  a  manufaoluring  village  containing  about  one  hundred  dwellings.     The  river 
here  falls  about  forty  feet,  and  atfords  yery  extensive  water  power.     Near  the  factories  1  observed  a  hand- 
some octagonal  edlQce,  on  the  road  side,  on  the  front  of  which,  in  prominent  letters,  is  tbe  following : 
"BACHED  TO  SCIENCE, 

iQ  aea,  earth,  and  akj,  what  sro  untold 

Of  God's  handivi'Drk.  botb  modern  and  oM." 


3   told,   B 


n  of  ni 


oral  c 


:,  which  the  wealthy  and  tasteful  proprietor 


a  lar^e  collect] 
takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  freely. 

'  This  battle  was  fought  within  the  town  of  Hoosick,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  Bennington.  At  that 
time  the  boundary  lino  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  (Vermont,  as  a  slate,  not  being  then  in  ex- 
istenco)  WHS  at  the  Green  Mountains,  and  Bennington  vms  claimed  to  be  within  the  borders  of  New  York. 

'  This  view  is  taken  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Walloomseoick,  a  little  below  the  bridge.  The  mill  belong- 
ed to  a  Whig  named  Van  Schaick,  who  had  joined  General  Stark's  collecting  forces  at  Bennington.  Lieu- 
tonant-colonel  Baome  wrote  the  following  dispatch  to  Burgoyne  from  this  place  : 


;nc(rik,(  U 


— I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  arrived  here  at  eight  in  the  morning,  having  had 
Qoe  of  a,  party  of  the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  a  mill,  which  they  abandoned  at  our  approach ; 


jirhAserft  of  landa  who 


eter.lBaowontlie^ 
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Fongibg  EspediliaD  to  BeDnlDgtob.  Burgojne's  lb«truc|}Dad.  Baume'd  iDdfan  AllLei,  Skirmiflh  aeti  Cunbrld^ 

plenishment  was  necessary.  Informed  that  the  Americana  had  a  large  quantity  of  these, 
and  of  cattle  and  horses,  at  Bennington  and  in  the  vicinity,  he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
Major  SItene,  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  army  thither  to  capture  them.  Both  Phillips  and 
Reidesel,  the  most  experienced  of  his  generaJB,  were  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  but  Burgoyne, 
actuated  by  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  strength,  and  deceived  as  lo  the  extent  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  the  colonies,'  dispatched  Lieutenant- colonel  Baurae  thither  with  five  hund- 
red Hessians,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians.  Burgoyne's  instructions  to 
tho  commander  of  the  expedition,  dated  August  9th,  1 777,'  declared  the  objects  to  be  to  try 
the  affections  of  the  county,  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mount  Heidesel's  dra- 
goons, to  complete  Peters's  corps  [of  Loyalists],  and  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  carriages.  Baume  was  directed  "  to  scour  the  country  from  Rockingham  to  Otter  Creek," 
to  go  down  Connecticut  River  as  far  as  Brat tiebo rough,  and  return  by  the  great  road  to  Al- 
bany, there  to  meet  General  Burgoyne,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  the  country  believe  his  corps 
was  the  advanced  body  of  the  general's  army,  who  was  to  cross  Connecticut  River  and  pro- 
ceed lo  Boatoa.  He  ordered  that  "  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  acting  under  the  Congress, 
should  be  made  prisoners."  Baume  was  also  instructed  "  to  tax  the  towns  where  thej  hilted 
with  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  and  take  hostages  for  the  performance,  &c  ,  to  bring  all 
horses  fit  to  mount  the  dragoons  or  to  serve  as  battalion  horses  for  the  troops  with  as  many 
saddles  and  bridles  as  could  be  found."  Burgoyne  stipulated  the  number  of  hordes  to  be 
brought  at  thirteen  hundred  at  least,  and  more  if  they  could  be  obtained,  and  directed  them 
to  be  "tied  in  strings  often  each,  in  order  that  one  man  might  lead  tea  horses."  Dr  Thatcher, 
in  his  Journal,  says,  '■  This  redoubtable  commander  surely  must  be  one  of  the  happiest  men 
of  the  age,  to  imagine  such  prodigious  achievements  were  at  his  command  ;  that  ^uch  inval- 
uable resources  -were  within  his  grasp.  But,  alas  I  the  wisest  of  men  are  liable  to  disap- 
pointment in  their  sanguine  calculations,  and  to  have  their  favorite  projects  frustrated  by  the 
casualties  of  war.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  present  instance."' 
Aupist  With  these  full  instructions,  Baume  left  his  encampment  on  the  1 3th,  and  the 
^'"''-  next  day  arrived  at  the  mill  on  the  Wailoomacoick.  He  reached  Cambridge  on  the 
evening  previous,  near  which  place  an  advanced  guard  of  Tories  and  Indians  attacked  a 
small  party  of  Americans  who  were  guarding  some  cattle.  The  patriots,  after  delivering  a 
well-directed  fire,  retreated  to  the  woods,  leaving  five  of  their  number  behind,  prisoners. 
Some  horses  were  captured,  but,  according  to  a  dispatch  irom  Baume  to  Burgoyne,  the  In- 
dians who  secured  them  destroyed  or  drove  away  all  that  were  not  paid  for  in  ready  cash. 
In  his  whole  expedition  Burgoyne  found  the  savages  more  trouble  than  profit.  Let  us  leave 
the  invader  at  ■■  Sancoik's,"'  while  we  take  a  retrospect  of  relative  events  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Ticondecoga,  and  the  advance  of  Burgoyne  toward  the  Hudson,  the 
Eastern  States  were  filled  with  alarm.  Burgoyne's  destination  was  not  certainly  known, 
and  when  he  was  at  Skenesborough  it  was  thought  that  Boston  might  be  the  point  to  which 
he  would  march.     The  whole  frontier  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  was  uncovered, 

but,  in  their  usual  way,  fired  from  the  hushes,  and  took  their  road  to  Bennington.  A  savage  was  slightly 
wounded ;  they  broke  down  the  hridge,  which  has  retarded  our  march  above  an  hour  i  they  left  in  ihe  mill 
about  seventy-eight  barrels  of  very  fine  flour,  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  barrels  of  salt,  and  about 
£1000  worth  of  pearlash  and  potash.  I  have  ordered  thirty  provincials  and  an  officer  to  guard  the  provi- 
sions and  the  pass  of  the  bridge.  By  five  prisoners  taken  here,  they  agree  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  are  at  Bennington,  but  are  supposed  to  leave  it  on  our  approach,  I  will  proceed  so  far  to-daj  aa 
to  fall  on  the  enemy  early  to-morrow,  and  make  such  disposition  as  I  muy  think  necessary,  from  the  intelli- 
genoe  I  may  receive.  People  [ToriesJ  are  flocking  in  hourly,  bat  want  lo  be  armed.  The  savages  can 
not  be  controlled  ;  they  ruin  and  take  every  thing  they  please. 

"I  am  your  excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

"  F.  BiX'HE." 

'  Major  Skene  assured  him  that  "  the  friends  to  the  British  cause  were  as  five  lo  one,  and  that  they  want- 
ed only  the  appearance  of  a  protecting  power  to  show  themselves." — Gordon,  ii.,  242. 

^  The  original  of  these  instructions  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
'  Military  Journal,  p.  92. 
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and  strenuous  efforts  were  at  once  made  for  the  defense  of  these  states,  particularly  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  lying  nearest  the  scene  of  danger  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Gran  (n  w  'V  n  n  )  t«  o  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety 
at  Exeter,  apprising  th  h    p  g  da  g     near  and  imploring  their  assistance.      The 

Provincial  Assembly  h  d  fi     h  d   h  and  had  gone  home,  but  a  summons  from  the 

committee  brought  the        g  g  days.      Despondency  seemed  to  pervade  the 

whole  convention  whe      h  y  m  h    pa  riotic  John  Langdon,'  then  Speaker  of  the 

Assembly,  thus  address  d  h  m  I  ha  he  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money.  I  will 
pledge  my  plate  for  th        h  dm  I  h  ve  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum,  which 

shall  be  sold  for  the  m  w     b  T         are  at  the  service  of  the  state.      If  we  suc- 

ceed in  defending  our  fi      da      h  Inybe  remunerated  ;  if  we  do  not,  the  property 

will  be  of  no  value  to  O  k,  who  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  our 

state  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  we 
will  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne." 

Langdon's  patriotic  spirit  seemed  1o  be  infused  into  the  Assembly,  for  the  most  energetic 
measures  were  planned  and  put  in  operation.  The  whole  militia  of  the  state  was  formed 
into  two  brigades.  The  first  was  placed  under  the  command  of  William  Whipple  (one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  the  second,  of  John  Stark.  They  or- 
dered one  fourth  part  of  Stark's  brigade  and  one  fourth  of  three  regiments  of  Whipple's  to 
tiiarch  immediately,  under  the  command  of  the  former,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  and  con- 
front the  enemy.  The  militia  officers  were  empowered  to  disarm  the  Tories.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  ordered  and  observed. 

Stark  was  then  a  private  citizen.  He  had  been  a  brigadier  with  Washington  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and,  when  the  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown,  returned  to 
New  Hampshire  on  a  recruiting  expedition.  Having  filled  his  regiments,  he  returned  to 
Exeter  to  await  orders,  and  there  learned  that  several  junior  officers  had  been  promoted  by 
Congress,  while  he  was  left  out  of  the  list.  Feeling  greatly  aggrieved,  he  resigned  (jsrch 
his  commission  and  left  the  army,  not,  however,  to  desert  his  country  in  the  hour  of  i'"- 
peril,  for,  like  General  Schuyler,  he  was  active  for  good  while  divested  of  military  authority. 
He  was  very  popular,  and  the  Assembly  regarded  him  as  a  pillar  of  strength  in  upholding 
the  confidence  and  courage  of  the  militia  of  the  state.  That  body  offered  him  the  com- 
mand, and,  laying  aside  his  private  griefs,  he  once  more  donned  his  armor  and  went  to  the 
field,  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  join  the  main  army,  but  hang 
upon  the  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  his  state,  strike  when  opportunity  should  offer, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  be  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Joy  pervaded  the  militia  when  their  favorite  commander  was  announced  as  their  chief, 
and  they  cheerfully  flocked  to  his  standard,  which  was  raised,  first  at  Charleston  and  then 
at  Manchester,  twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with  his 
Massachusetts  men,  was  posted.  This  was  only  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  that  so  gal- 
lantly opposed  the  enemy  at  Hubbardton  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  was  then  recruiting  at 


'  John  Langdon  was  born  B.t  Fortsmauth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1740.  He  receive  a  mercantile  educa- 
tion, and  for  several  years  prosecuted  business  apoa  the  sea,  and,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  y/aa  a 
leading  merchant  in  Portsmouth.  He  espoused  the  republican  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  p^rly  which  re- 
moved the  powder  and  military  stares  from  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  New  Castle,  in  1774.  He  was  a 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  and  1776.  For  a  short  time  he  commanded  a  company  of 
volunteers  in  Vermont  and  on  Rhode  Island.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  Hamp. 
ahire,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1776  and  1777.  He  was  Contmonlai  ^ent  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1779,  and  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  17S3.  He  served  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  state  for  several  years,  and  in  178S  was  chosen  President  of  New  Hampshire,  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  m  1794  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
From  1805  till  181 1  he  was  four  years  governor  of  the  state,  and  then  retired  into  private  life.  He  was 
of  JefTerson's  political  school,  and  in  1812  the  majority  in  Congress  selected  him  for  Vice-president  of  the 
United  Stales,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  September  18th,  1819,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 
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Aurait,    Manchester      There  Stark  met  General  Lincoln    who  had  been  sent  by  General 
'"        Schuvler  then  ii  ...--.— 


Schuyli 

CTUils  to  the  IludEon  Stark 
poBiti\e]y  refused  to  go  and 
exhibited  the  written  terms 
upon  which  he  had  consented 
to  appear  in  the  field  at  all 
His  refusal  was  coinmuni''a 
ted  to  Congieas  and  that  bodv 
resohed  that  the 
Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  should  be  inform 
ed  that  the  mBtructions  which 
the}  had  given  General  fetark 
were  destructive  of  milita 
ly  subordination  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  common 
cause  and  the  Assembly 
was  desired      to  instruct 


iitd  oi  the  Northern  Department  to  cond  ic 

(jeneral 'Stark  toe  nformhina 
sell  to  the  same  rules  which 
other  general  ofhcers  ot  the 
mditia  Mere  subject  to  when 
evi,r  they  were  called  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  United 
States  '  This  was  sound 
military  logic  but  was  not 
adapted  to  the  circumstances 
in  question  General  btark 
i  well  as  thi.  Assembly  of 
New  Hampshire  knew  better 
than  Congress  what  policj  in 
the  premises  was  moat  condu 
ci\e  to  the  general  good 
~F'/  y/      "ikJ  tht,  sequU  pro\ed  that 

'~-  1^  ^   ^      i^  ^       (]jg  apparent  insubordina 
tion   which  seemed  so     highly  prejudicial  to  the  common  cause      was  productive  of  great 
benehts  to  the  country       It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  Burgojne  was  planning  his  ex 
pedition  to  Bennington   and  on  the  daj  ot  the  date  of  Baume  s  instructions  Stark 
arrived  at  that  place 
Informed  of  the  presence  of  Indiana  at  Cambridge  tv,  elve  milea  north  of  Bennington  and 
of  their  attack  upon  the  party  of  Americans  there,*  he  detached  Lieuten ant-col 
onel  Gregg,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  oppose  their  march.     Toward  night  he 
received  information  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  Indians,  and  in  full  march  for  Bennington.      Stark  immediately  rallied  his  bri- 
gade, with  all  the  militia  that  had  collected  at  Bennington,  and  sent  out  an  urgent  call  for 
the  militia  in  the  vicinity.     He  also  sent  an  order  to  the  ofBcer  in  command  of  Colonel  War- 
ner's regiment,  at  Manchester,  to  march  his  men  to  Bennington  immediately.     The  order 
was  p    mptlj     b  J  d   and  they  arrived  in  the  night,  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain.     On 
the  m    n    g    f  th    14th,  about  the  time  when  Baume  was  at  Van  Sehaick's  Mills,  Stark,' 
with  h     wh  1    f  was  moving  forward  to  support  Colonel  Gregg.      He  was  accompa- 

nied by  C  1  n  1  Wa  er,  Williams,  and  Brush.  The  regiment  of  the  former  waa  not  with 
him  ;  th  y  a  n  d  at  Bennington,  to  dry  themselves  and  prepare  their  arms  for  action. 
After  ma    h  ng  ab  ut  five  miles,  they  met  Gregg  retreating,  and  the  enemy  within  a  mile 


'  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ill.,  273. 

'  John  Stark  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  Londonderry,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  28th,  1728.  His  father  removed  to  Derryfield  (now  Manphester),  on  the  Merrimac,  in  1736. 
While  on  a  hnnting  expedition  in  1752,  young  Stark  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off  by  a  party  of  St. 
Francis  Indians.  He  was  redeemed  by  a  Boston  friend  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  three  dollars,  to  pay 
which  he  went  on  another  hunting  expedition  on  the  Androscoggin.  He  served  in  Rogers's  company  of 
Rangers  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  made  a  captain  In  ITS6.  Repairing  to  Cambridge  on 
hearingof  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission,  and  on  the  same  day  enlisted  eight  bund- 
le men.  He  fought  bravely  on  Bunker  Hill,  his  regiment  forming  a  portion  of  the  )eft  of  ibe  American  line, 
and  its  (Hily  defense  being  a  rail  inclosure  covered  with  bsy .  He  went  to  Canada  in  the  Spring  of  177G,  and 
in  the  attack  at  Trenton  commanded  the  van  of  the  right  wing.  He  was  also  in  Ihe  battle  of  Princeton, 
In  March,  1777,  he  resigned  hia  commission,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  He  commanded  the  New  Hampshire 
militia  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  August,  1777,  and  in  September  enlisted  a  new  and  larger  force,  and 
joined  the  Continental  army,  under  Gales,  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  served  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1778  and  1779,  and  b  New  Jersey  in  1780.  In  1781  he  had  the  command  of  the  Northern  Department 
at  Saratt^a.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ho  ieft  alt  public  employments.  In  1818  Congress  voted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1822,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  oa  a  small  hill  near  the  Merrimao,  at  Manchester,  and  over  bis  remains  Is  a  granite  obelisk,  in- 
scribed with  the  words  Major  GeheSal  Stabk.    A  costly  monument  is  now  in  contemplation. 
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of  him.     Stark  immediately  disposed  his  army  Ibi  battle,  and  Bi 
advantageously  upon  high  ground  neat  a.  bend  in  the  Walli 


I,  BDcl  DiffiCDitiea  la  Corrsctlaa. 

a  and  his  men,  halting 
;k  River,  began  to  in- 
trench themselves.  Per- 
ceiving this,  Stark  fell 
back  about  a  mile,  to  wait 
for  re-enforcements  and 
arrange  a  plan  of  attack. 
Baume,  in  the  mean  time, 
alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  Americans,  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Burgoyne  for  aid. 
Colonel  Breyman  was  im- 
qicdiately  dispatched  with 
about  tive  hundred  men, 
but  he  did  not  arrive  in 
time   to  render   essential 


The  15th  was  au„„_ 
rainy,  and  both  i'^'- 
parties  employed  the  time 
in  preparing  for  battle. 
The  Hessians  and  a  corps 
of  Rangers  were  strongly 
intrenched  upon  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  Wal- 
loomscoick,  and  a  patty 
of  Rangers  and  German 
grenadiers  were  posted  at 
[r.  Barnet's),  where  the  road  to  Bennington  crossed  the  stream, 
s  corps  of  Tories,  were  posted  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
near  the  ford  At  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  on  the  east,  neat  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek, 
some  chasse  rs  were  jwisted  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  main  intrenchments  on  the 
he  ght  on  the  south  sid  of  the  river,  Peters'a  American  volunteers,  or  Tories,  cast  up  a 
breast  work  On  the  same  =  de,  upon  the  Bennington  Road,  Stark  and  the  main  body  of 
his  arn  y  were  encamped      The  Walloomscoick,  though  called  a  river,  is  a  small  stream. 


d  (now  the  br 
Some  Canadians  and  Peters 


Note  — The  map  here  p  ven  s  a  copy,  reduced,  of  one  drawn  by  Lieiitenttot  Durnford,  and  pnblished  in 
Burgojne  6  Siofe  of  Ihe  Erprd  (on,"  Urn.  The  WBllooraseoiek  ia  there  erroneously  called  Hosaok  (mean- 
mg  Hoos  ck)  the.!  r  ver  be  ng  nearly  three  miles  dtstimt  from  the  place  of  the  Hessian  intrenehments.  I 
would  here  remark  that  we  are  obi  ged  to  rely  almost  solely  upon  British  authorities  for  plans  of  our  Revo- 
lut  onary  bat  les  Tl  ey  are  n  general,  correal,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  disposition  and  movement  of  Brit- 
ish troops,  but  are  full  of  errors  respecting  Ihe  movcmenis  of  the  Americans,  and  also  concerning  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  with  which  they  were  neoessarily  little  acquainted.  It  is  too  late  now  to  correct  many 
of  these  errors,  for  the  living  witnesses  have  departed,  and  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a  younger  generation  is 
not  sufficienCly  certain  to  justify  any  unportant  corrections  in  the  published  plans  of  the  haltles.  I  have,  there- 
fore, copied  such  maps  as  seemed  most  trustworthy,  and  endeavored,  by  slight  alterations,  uid  by  descrip- 
tions in  the  text,  to  make  them  as  correct  as  possible,  as  guides  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  military  op- 
erations of  the  time.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  local  traditions,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  receiving 
testimony ;  and,  where  the  subject  has  historical  importance,  I  have  uniformly  rejected  traditions,  tmless  sup. 
ported  by  other  and  concurrent  authority,  or  the  strongest  probability. 

The  group  upon  this  map,  composed  of  a  drum  without  a  head,  a  musket,  sword,  and  grenadier's  cap,  is 
a  representation  of  those  objects  thus  arranged  and  hanging  over  the  door  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  Clmm- 
ber  at  Boston.  They  are  trophies  of  the  Bennington  battle,  and  were  presented  by  General  StArk  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  grenadier's  cap  is  made  of  a  coarse  fabric  resembling  fiannel,  dyed 
red,  and  <m  the  front  is  a  large  figured  brass  plate.  The  drum  is  brass  ;  the  sword  has  an  enormous  brass 
guard  and  hilt;  and  the  bayonet  attached  to  the  musket  is  blunted  and  bent. 
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every  where  fordable  when  the  water  is  of  ordinary  depth.     Lying  in  the  midat  of  high 
hills,  its  volume  is  often  suddenly  increased  by  rains. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  fell  copiously  on  the  iSth,  there  was  Some  skirtniBhing.  The 
Americans,  in  small  parties,  fell  upon  detachments  of  the  enemy  ;  and  so  annoying  did  this 
mode  of  warfare  become,  that  the  Tndians  began  to  desert  Colonel  Baume,  "  because,"  as 
they  told  him,  "  the  woods  were  filled  with  Yankees."  The  Hessians  continued  their  works 
upon  the  hill.  By  night  they  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  bad  mounted  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  they  brought  with  them. 


During  the  night  of  the  15th,  Colonel  Symondg,  with  a  body  of  Berkshire  militia  arrived. 
Among  them  was  the  ilev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Pittsfield,  whose  bellicose  ardor  was  of  the  most 
glowing  kind.  Before  daylight,  and  while  the  ram  ^as  yet  falhng  the  impatient  shepherd, 
who  had  many  of  his  flock  with  him,  went  to  Stark  and  siid  General  the  people  of  Berk- 
shire have  often  been  summoned  to  the  field  without  being  allowed  to  fight  and  if  you  do 
not  now  give  them  a  chance,  they  have  resolved  never  to  turn  out  again  'Well,"  said 

Stark,  '■  do  you  wish  to  march  now,  while  it  is  dark  and  raining '  No   not  just  this 

moment,"  replied  the  minister  of  peace.  "  Then  said  the  general  if  the  Lord  shall  once 
more  give  us  sunshine,  and  I  do  not  give  you  fighting  enough  I  U  never  ask  you  to  come  out 
again."  Sunshine  did  indeed  come  with  the  morrow  for  at  the  opening  of  the  dawn  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and  soon  all  Nature  lay  smiling  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  a  clear  August 
morning ;  and  "  fighting  enough"  was  also  given  the  parson  and  his  men,  for  it  was  a  day 
of  fierce  conflict. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  of  both  parties  prepared  for  action.      Stark  had 
arranged  a  plan  of  attack,  and,  after  carefully  reconnoitering  the  enemy  at  the  dis- 


'  This  view  is  from  [he  hill  on  the  southwest  bank  of  the  WBlloomscoiak,  a  little  west  of  the  road  from 
the  bridge  to  Slarkwille,  looking  northeast.  The  road  over  this  hill  existed  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  is 
laid  down  on  the  map,  jisge  395,  The  river,  which  here  makes  a  sudden  bend,  is  seen  aC  two  points — near 
the  cattle,  and  at  the  bridge,  in  the  distance,  on  Ihe  right.  The  house  on  the  left,  near  the  bridge,  is  Mr. 
Bamet's,  and  the  road  that  crosses  the  center  of  Ihe  picture  from  right  to  left  is  the  road  from  Bennington 
to  Van  Schaiok's  or  North  Hoosick.  It  passes  along  the  river  flat,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  where  the  battle 
oocnrred.  The  highest  point  on  the  dinlant  hills,  covered  with  woods,  is  (he  plane  where  the  Hessi^is  were 
intrenched.  From  that  point,  along  Ihe  hills  to  the  left,  for  about  two  miles,  the  conflict  was  carried  on; 
and  npon  the  slopes,  now  onltivaled,  muaket-balls  and  other  relics  of  the  battle  have  been  plowed  up. 
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tance  of  a  mile,  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Colonel  Nichols,  with  two  hundred  men,  was  de- 
tached up  the  iittle  creek  that  empties  into  the  Wallooreigcoick  above  the  bridge,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  left  in  the  rear,  and  Colonel  Herrick  was  sent  with  three  hundred  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  their  right,  with  orders  to  form  a  junction  with  Nichols  before  making:  a  general 
assault.  Colonels  Hubbard  and  Stickney  were  ordered  to  march  down  the  Walloomscoick 
with  two  hundred  men,  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  with  one  hundred  men  in  front,  neat 
Peters'a  intrenched  corps,  in  order  to  divert  Baume's  attention  to  that  point.  Thus  arranged, 
the  action  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  by 
Colonel  Nichols,  who  marched  up  from  the  deep-wooded  valley,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the 
Hessian  in  trench  men  ts.  At  the  same  moment  the  other  portions  of  the  American  army 
advanced  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  first  volley  from  Nichols's  detachment  was  heard, 
Stark,  who  remained  with  the  main  body  at  his  camp,  sprang  to  his  saddle  and  gave  the 
word  "  Forward  I"  They  pressed  onward  to  the  hill  above  the  Tory  intrenchmenls.  and 
there  the  whole  field  of  action  was  open  to  their  view.  The  heights  were  wreathed  in  the 
Bmoke  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  and  along  the  slopes  and  upon  the  plains  the  enemy  was 
forming  into  battle  order.'  The  Americana  rushed  down  upon  the  Tories,  drove  them  across 
the  stream,  and,  following  after  them,  the  whole  of  hoth  armies  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
fight.  "  It  lasted,"  says  Stark,  in  his  official  account,  "  two  hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I 
ever  s^w  It  was  like  one  continued  clap  of  thunder,"  The  Tories,  who  were  driven  across 
h  w        h     vn  in  confusion  on  the  Hessians,  who  were  forced  from  their  breaft-worka 

h    h     h         The  Indians,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  surrounded,  fled  at  the  com- 
n  n  n  h    action,  between  the  corps  of  Nichols  and  Herrick,  with  horrid  yells  and 

h      n     ng  w  bells,  and  the  weight  of  the  conflict  finally  fell  upon  the  brave  corps  of 

K.   d       E  d  s^  led  by  Colonel  Baume  in  person.     They  kept  their  column  unbroken, 

and  wh  n  h  ammunition  was  exhausted,  were  led  to  the  charge  with  the  Bword.  But 
h  y  w  fin  y  verpowered,  and  gave  way,  leaving  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the 
fi  d  Th  Am  ans,  like  the  dragoons,  displayed  the  most  indomitable  courage.  With 
h  b  \i  fi  k  ,  scarce  a  bayonet,  little  discipline,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  they 
dak  hve  hundred  well-trained  regulars,  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  com- 
p  m        d  a      uterments,  having  two  pieces  of  artillery,  advantageously  posted,  and  ac- 

mpan   d  by   n    h  ndred  Indians.     The  mingled  incentives  of  a  defense  of  homes  and  prom- 

p      d       m  de  the  American  militia  fight  with  the  bravery  of  disciplined  veterans. 
A  h    field  was  won,  the  Americans  dispersed  to  collect  plunder.     This  nearly 

p  a  a  ,  for  at  that  moment  Colonel  Breyman  arrived  with  his  re-enforcements 

Ba  m        T       had  approached  within  two  miles  before  Stark  was  apprised  of  their  prox- 
Th    hay  rain  on  the  preceding  day  had  kept  them  back,  and,  although  their  march 
h  d  b        a  ed  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  battle  just  ended,  they  could  not  reach  the 

fi  d  n  ra  J  n  n  the  action.  They  met  the  flying  party  of  Baume,  which  made  a  rally, 
and  the  whole  body  pushed  forward  toward  the  ahandoned  intrenchments  on  the  heights. 
Stark  endeavored  to  rally  his  militia,  but  they  were  too  much  scattered  to  be  well  arranged 
for  battle,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were,  for  a  moment,  in  suspense.  Happily  the  corps 
of  Colonel  Warner,  which  was  left  at  Bennington  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  this  juncture, 
fresh  and  well  armed,  and  fell  vigorously  upon  the  enemy.  Stark,  with  what  men  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  pushed  forward  to  his  assistance.  The  battle  continued  with  obstinacy 
until  sunset.  It  was  a  sort  of  running  conflict,  partly  on  the  plains  and  partly  on  the  hills, 
from  the  heights  to  Van  Schaick's,  where  the  enemy  made  his  last  stand,  and  then  fled  to- 
ward the  Hoosick.     The  Americans  pursued  them  until  dark,  and  Stark  was  then  obliged 

'  II  was  at  this  moment  that  Stark  made  the  Uconic  speech  to  hia  men,  which  popular  tradition  has  pre- 
served :  "  See  there,  men  !  there  are  the  red-coats.  Before  night  they  are  ours,  or  Molly  Stark  will  ba  a 
widow  I"  This  speech,  it  is  said,  brought  forth  a  tremendous  shout  of  applause  from  the  eager  troops, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  Loyalists  in  their  works  below. 

'  General  Stark,  in  his  orders  in  the  morning,  promised  his  soldiers  all  the  plunder  that  shonld  be  taken 
in  the  enemy's  camp. — Gordon,  ii.,  244. 
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to  draw  off"  his  men  to  prevent  them  from  firing  upon,  each  other  in  the  gloom  of  evening. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made  priaonera,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Baume.  He 
was  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterward.  "  Another  hour  of  dayhght,"  eaid  Stark,  in  his  of- 
ficial report,  "  and  I  would  have  captured  the  whole  body."  Beaidea  the  prisoners,  four 
piecei  of  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  several  hundred  stand  of  arms, 
eight  brass  drums,  and  four  ammunition  wagona  were  secured.  Two  hundred  and  seven  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.  The  loaa  of  the  Americans  waa  about  one  hundred  killed,  and  as 
many  wounded.  General  Stark  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  but  was  not  injured  himself. 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  including  one  hundred  and  fil'ty-seven  Tories.' 

This  victory  was  hailed  with  great  joy  throughout  the  land.  It  was  another  evidence  of 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  American  militia  when  Jed  to  the  field  by  a  good  commander." 
It  also  crippled  the  strong  arm  of  Burgoyne,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  American  army 
at  Cohoes  and  Stillwater.  The  loud  commendatory  voice  of  the  people  forced  Congress  to 
overlook  the  insubordination  of  General  Stark,  which  seemed  so  "  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
common  cause,"  and  on  the  4th  of  October  resolved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be 
presented  to  General  Stark,  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the  officers  and  troops 
under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  successful  attack  upon,  and  signal  victory  over,  the 
enemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington  ;  and  that  Brigadier  Stark  be  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  United  States.'" 

When  I  visited  the  Bennington  battle -ground,  every  ancient  resident  in  the  vicinity,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  locality,  had  departed,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  person  who 
could  point  out  the  exact  place  of  the  German  intrenchmenta.  A  vendue,  a,  few  miles  dis- 
tant, had  attracted  the  men  from  home  ;  but,  through  the  general  familiarity  with  the  scenes 
of  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Hooaick  Four  Corners,  who  accompanied  me,  and  aided  by  the  map  of 
Lieutenant  Durnford,  which  I  had  with  me,  the  points  of  interest  were  easily  recognized. 

Ascending  the  rough  hills  northeast  of  Mr.  Barnet's,  we  soon  found,  upon  the  highest  knoll 
on  the  crown  of  the  timbered  heights,  traces  of  the  German  iiitrenchments.  Portions  of  the 
banks  and  ditches  are  quite  prominent,  and  for  several  rods  on  all  sides  the  timber  is  young, 
the  spot  having  been  cleared  by  the  enemy.  Descending  the  gentle  slope  northward,  we 
emerged  into  cleared  fields,  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  valleys  of  the  White  Creek 
on  the  north  and  of  the  Walloomscoick'  on  the  east.  Here  was  the  place  where  Colonel 
Nichols  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left.  The  view  of  the  Wallooms- 
coick Valley  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  beheld.  From  our  point  of  vision  it  stretched  away 
to  the  eastward,  its  extremity  bounded  by  the  lofty  Green  Mountains,  about  nine  miles  dis- 

'  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Thaeher,  Marshal!,  Alien.  Burgoyne's  Defense,  Stedman,  Everett's  Life  of  Stark. 

'  There  ate  several  anecdotes  related  in  connection  with  this  battle,  which  exhihit  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiera.  Thaeher  says  that  an  old  man  had  five  sons  In  the  battle.  On  being  told  that  one  of  them 
was  unfortunate,  he  exclaimed,  "What,  has  he  misbehaved?  Did  he  desert  his  post  or  shrink  froni  the 
chtti^?"  "Worse  than  that,"  rephed  his  informant.  "He  was  slain,  but  he  was  fighting  nobly."  "Then 
I  am  saCisfied,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  bring  him  to  me."  After  ^e  battle  the  body  of  his  son  was  brought 
to  him.  The  aged  father  wiped  the  blood  from  the  wound,  and  said,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eyes, 
"  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  to  know  that  my  five  sons  fought  nobly  for  freedom,  though  one  has 
fallen  in  the  conflict,"     This  was  an  exhibition  of  old  Spartan  patriotism. 

When  Warner's  regiment  came  into  the  Beld,  Staik  rode  up  and  ordered  a  captain  to  lead  his  men  into 
action.  "  Where's  the  colonel  [Warner]  ?  I  want  to  see  him  first,"  be  coolly  replied.  The  colonel  was 
sent  for,  and  the  captain,  in  a  nasal  tone,  aaid,  "  Well,  colonel,  what  d'ye  want  I  should  do  ?"  "  Drive  those 
red-coats  from  the  hill  yonder,"  replied  Warner.  "  Well,  it  shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain,  and  in  an  in- 
stant hunself  and  men  were  on  the  run  for  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 

'  Journal  of  Congress,  iii.,  327.  In  passing  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution,  the  yeas  and  nay9  were  re- 
qoired  and  taken.  There  waa  but  one  dissenting  voice,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Maryland.  The  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia did  not  vote. 

'  This  is  said  to  be  a  Dutch  word,  signifying  Walloom's  Patent.  It  ia  variously  spelled.  On  Durnford's 
map  it  is  Watmicack.  On  Tryon's  map  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1T79,  it  is  Wallamschock ;  and  others 
spell  it  Wallamsac,  Wolraseee,  and  Walmsorft.  The  orthography  wbich  I  have  adopted  is  that  which  the 
New  York  records  exhibit,  and  is  doubtless  correot. 
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View  of  the  WbDoddwoIcIi  Valley  IncideDt  whUe  Sketcfaing  Inaurrectloa  in  that  Vlctnity.  lis  Suppreaaion. 

h   h  f        d     I         f  d    p     bl       hai     h      ky     he  tint  broken  a  little  by  gray  cliffB 

I      Id         m  ta     ft  1  gl    m     f  1  ning  sun.      Through  tbe  rich  inter- 

fhbdb  I  dg        11    msf     k     raversed  by  the  highway,  glistened 

p  mghg  hhd         bit;  and  the  whole  valley,  dotted  with 

fmh  p  p  fpfldy      On  the  right,  seven  miles  distant, 

did  h    h  I  h  M  lies  Bennington,  the  white  spire  of 

1  h      h  b  h  r  From  the  heights  we  could  plainly 

dsc  bkl  h        llyhblgdd        g  the  Revolution,  to  a  Tory  named 

Mhwl  kbllyf  po  die  consequences  which  sometimes  re- 

Idhfml  Ipoh  b  Nw  York  and  Vermont,  and  in  it  oen- 

h  f  f  a — B  g  h  f  sbury,  Hoosick,  and  White  Creek  ; 

1        h  f  E  V    h  nd  Rensselaer.     The  occupant  had 

Ij  f    m  h  d   h  afion  of  a  legal  process  that  might 

b  dghm  J  fh  f       towns. 

D         d    g    h    h     h  d    h    b  dg  he  old  ford,  near  Barnet's,  and  went 

d  h  k    11        F  om  the  hill  a  few  rods  south  of  the 

pi  h       P  T  h  d  (  1    h  es  of  the  mounds  were  still  visible) 

w    h  d      fi  f   h    wh  1    b     1   g        d      I       ried  long  enough  upon  the  brow  of 

hhU  h  rakhkhp        3G.     While  thus  engaged,  a  low  hel- 

Iwfqlypd  dmj  d      eming  to  approach  nearer,  induced 

m  r         d    1     f         f         h  il     h         bull  was  pawing  the  earth,  and  mak- 

ing menacing  advances  up  the  slope.  He  had  mistaken  my  cloak,  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
for  a  formal  challenge  to  combat,  and  seemed  about  advancing  to  the  charge.  Regarding 
an  honorable  retreat  as  a  wiser  measure  than  the  risk  of  a  probable  defeat,  I  gathered  up 
my  "implements  of  trade,"  and  retired  to  the  fence,  thinking  all  the  way  of  the  similarly- 
chased  negro's  use  of  Henry  Laurens's  motto,  "  Millions  for  de  fence."  It  was  sunset  when 
we  reached  Van  Schaick's  on  our  return,  and  I  had  barely  light  suffioient  to  complete  the 
drawing  of  the  old  mill  on  page  391,  for  heavy  clouds  were  gathering.  The  twilight  was 
brief,  and  darkness  was  upon  us  when  we  arrived  at  Hoosick  Four  Cornets, 

There  was  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the  militia  in  this  vicinity  in  1781.  Sit- 
uated above  the  north  line  of  Massachusetts,  the  country  was  within  the  claimed  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  animosities  between  the  stale  government  of  New  York 
and  the  people  of  the  Grants,  which  the  active  Revolutionary  operations  in  that  quarter  had, 
for  a  time,  quieted,  now  that  those  operations  had  ceased,  were  renewed  in  all  their  former 
vigor.  So  warm  became  the  controversy,  that,  on  the  1st  of  December,  an  insurrec- 
tion  broke  out  in  the  regiments  of  Colonels  John  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer.  The 
regiment  of  Colonel  Peter  Yates  also  became  disaffected,  and,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the 
militia  between  tbe  Batten  Kill  and  the  Hoosick  seemed  disposed  to  take  sides  with  the  law- 
leas  people  of  the  Grants,  who  disregarded  the  urgent  demands  of  patriotism  at  that  juncture. 
These  disturbances  arose  in  "  Scaghticoke.  St.Coych,'  and  parts  adjacent."  The  insurgent 
regiments  belonged  to  General  Gansevoort's  brigade.  He  heard  of  the  defection  on  the  5th, 
and  immediately  directed  Colonels  Yates,  Van  Veuhten,  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  whone 
regiments  were  the  least  tainted,  to  collect  such  troops  as  they  could,  and  march  to  St.  Coyoh, 
to  quell  the  insurrection.  An  express  was  sent  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  Poughkeepsie,  who 
readily  perceived  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of  the  Grants.  With 
his  usual  promptness,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Gansevoort,  and  gave  the  latter  all  necessary  latitude  in  raising  troops  for  the  exi- 
gency. Gansevoort  repaired  to  Saratoga,  and  solicited  troops  and  a  field  piece  from  General 
Stark,  who  was  stationed  there.  The  latter  declined  compliance,  on  the  plea  that  his  troops 
were  too  poorly  clad  to  leave  their  quartets  at  that  season,  and  also  that  he  thought  it  im- 

'  This  place  was  Van  Sohalok's  Mill,  now  Norlli  Hoosick.     The  name  was  variously  wrillen  by  the  early 
historians — St.  Coych,  Sancoix,  Saintcoix,  &o. 
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ed  to  start  for  Connecticut  that  evening,  but,  as  the  cars  had  leh,  I  rode  to  Albany,  and  de- 
parted in  the  early  morning  train  for  the  Housatonic  Valley  and  Danbuty. 

The  country  from  Albany  to  the  State  Line,'  where  the  Housatonic  and  Western  Rail-roads 
unite,  is  quite  broken,  but  generally  fertile.  Sweeping  down  the  valley  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  only  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  the  traveler  has 
very  little  opportunity  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  region  through  which  he  is  passing. 
The  picture  in  my  memory  represents  a  narrow,  tortuous  valley,  sometimes  dwindling  to  a 
rocky  ravine  a  few  rods  wide,  and  then  expanding  into  cultivated  ilats  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
with  a  rapid  stream,  broken  into  riffs  and  small  cascades,  running  parallel  with  our  course, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  densely  wooded  with  maples,  oaks,  hick- 
ories, and  chestnuts.  At  New  Milford  the  narrow  valley  spreads  out  into  a  broad  and  beau- 
tiful plain,  whereon  the  charming  village  stands.  Thence  to  Hawleyville  the  country  is 
again  very  broken,  but  more  generally  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  cultivation. 

At  Hawleyville  I  left  the  rail-road,  and  took  the  mail-coach  for  Danbury,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  westward,  where  we  arrived  at  two  o'clock.  This  village,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  about  twenty  miles  north 
from  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  Indian  name  was  Pahquloque,  and  the  first  eight  famiUea 
that  settled  there,  in  1685,  purchased  the  land  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors.'  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  early  history,  aside  from  the  struggles,  privations,  and  alarms  in- 
cident to  a  new  Christian  settlement  in  the  midst  of  pagans.  In  truth,  it  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  prosperity  and  repose  through  the  colonial  period,  but  a  terrible 
blight  fell  upon  it  during  our  war  for  independence. 

'  Wool  is  the  staple  production  of  this  region.  The  first  flock  of  Saxony  sheep  in  Hoosick  was  introduced 
by  a  GBraian  named  H.  De  Grove,  about  1820.  The  price  at  which  these  she«p  were  then  held  was  enor- 
mous, some  bucks  having  been  sold  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars.  But  the  great  losses  incurred  in  spec- 
ulations in  merino  sheep,  a  few  years  previous,  made  people  cautious,  and  the  Saxony  sheep  soon  command- 
ed only  their  fair  value.  In  1845  the  number  of  sheep  of  this  fine  breed  in  the  town  of  Hoosiek  was  fifty- 
six  thousand. 

'  The  Stale  Line  station  is  npon  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  thirly-eighl  miles 
from  Albany  and  eleven  from  Pittsiield. 

>  Their  names  were  Taylor,  Buabnell,  Barautn,  Hoyt,  two  Benedicts,  Beebe,  and  Gregory.  They  were  all 
from  Nor  walk,  on  (he  Sound,  eicept  Beebe,  whocame  from  Stratford. — See  iioWtni's  Century  Sermon,  1801. 
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Ttjon'i  Eipedia™  to  Danbury.  '  Trumbull'i  ■■  M'Fingsl,"  Life  of  the  Anftor. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"When  Yankees,  skill'd  in  mattiri  rule, 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school; 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade, 
And  new  maneuvers  of  parade  ; 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels. 
And  matuml  exercist  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh  and  trust  ihefiti. 
And  work,  like  Christians  undiBsembling, 
Salvation  out  with  fear  and  tremblinf;." 

Tedmbull.' 

^^    HE  expedition  to  Danbury,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  conducted  by  Gov- 
^'  ernor  Tryon,  of  New  York,  in  person,  was,  in  its  inception,  progreas, 

and  result,  disgraceful  to  the  British  character,  no  Jess  on  account  of 
the  barbarity  and  savageistn  displayed  than  of  the  arrant  cowardice 
that  marked  all  the  movements  of  the  marauders.  Sir  William  Howe 
did  well  for  his  own  character,  in  disclaiming  any  approval  of  the  acts 
of  Tryon  on  that  occasion,  and  in  endeavoring  to  escuse  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  by  pleading  the  apparent  necessity  of  Buch  harsh  meas- 
ures. Every  generous  American  should  be  ready  to  accord  all  the 
honor,  skill,  bravery,  and  humanity  which  often  belonged  to  British  officers  during  the  war, 
for  some  of  them,  despite  the  relation  which  they  held  to  our  people  struggling  for  freedom, 
demand  our  admiration  and  regard.  But  these  very  ofBcers,  guided  by  a  false  philosophy, 
and  the  instructions  of  ministers  grossly  ignorant  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  colonists, 
planned  and  executed  measures  which  every  true  Briton  then  condemned,  and  which  every 
true  Briton  now  abhors.     The  destruction  of  Danbury.  and,  two  years  later,  of  Norwalk  and 

'  This  is  quoted  from  a  political  poem  in  three  cantos,  by  John  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  called  "  M'Fingal," 
which  gained  for  the  author  much  celebrity  in  America  and  Eurojie.  The  flrst  part  of  the  poem  was  writ- 
ten in  1TT5,  and  published  m  Philadelphia,  where  the  Continental  Congress  was  then  in  session.  Numer- 
ous editions  appeared,  and  it  was  republished  in  England.  It  was  not  flnished  until  1TS2,  when  the  whole 
wns  printed  at  Hartford,  in  three  cantos.  It  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  strain,  "  and,"  says  Griswold,  "  is  much 
the  best  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of  Butler  that  has  been  written."  The  author  was  born  in  Waterhury, 
Connecticut,  in  ITSO.  So  extraordinary  was  thardevelopment  of  his  intellect,  that  he  received  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Latin  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  was  pronounced  flt  lo  enter  Yale  College  at  the  Eige  of 
seven.  He  entered  college  at  thirteen,  and  went  successfally  through  the  whole  course  of  studies.  In 
1771  he  and  Timothy  Dwight  were  elected  tutors  in  Yale,  and  in  1773  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.  He  went  lo  Boston,  entered  the  office  of  John  Adams,  and  there,  in  the  focus  of  Revolution- 
ary politics,  his  republican  principles  had  full  play.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Haven  to- 
ward the  close  of  1774,  and  there  he  wrote  his  "  MTingal.*'  He  had  already  acquired  considerable  celeb- 
rity as  a  poet.  He  removed  to  Hartford  in  1782.  Joel  Barlow,  Colonel  David  Humphries,  and  Timothy 
Dwight  were  among  his  most  intimate  literary  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  "four  bards  with  Scripture 
names''  whcm  a  London  satirist  noticed,  in  some  verses  commencing, 

"  David  and  JonoUim,  Joel  and  Timothy, 

In  1800  TnimbuU  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legishiture,  and,  the  year  following,  a  Judge  of  (he  Su- 
perior Court.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  from  1808  to  1819.  His  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1820,  and  in  1835  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died  in  1831,  in  the  Slst  year 
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Fairfield  ;  the  massacre  of  Baylor's  corps  at  Tappan  and  Wayne's  detachment  at  Paoli,  are 
among  the  records  which  Britons  would  gladly  blot  out.  Aside  from  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der and  incendiarism  involved,  there  was  cowardice  displayed  of  tfae  most  abject  kind.  In 
each  case,  when  their  work  of  destruction  was  effected,  the  troops  displayed  the 


when  fleeing  back  to  their  respective  camps. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  April,  1777,  twenty-six  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  off  Nor- 
walk  Islands,  standing  in  for  Cedar  Point.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny  afternoon.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  aware  of  their  approach,  took  measures  for  the  defense  of 
their  respective  towns.  But  both  villages  were,  at  that  time,  spared.  A  little  before  sun- 
set about  two  thousand  well-armed  troops  landed  upon  the  long  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  beau- 
tiful hillof  Compo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Saugatuck  River,  and  near  its  mouth.      They 


were  commanded  by  Governor  William  Tryon,  assisted  by  Generals  Agnew  and  Sir  WilUam 
Erskine.  The  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  York,  its  os- 
tensible object  being  the  desttuetion  of  American  military  stores  at  Danbury.  The  force 
marched  about  seven  miles  into  the  country  that  evening,  where  they  rested  until  toward 
daylight.  Clouds  had  gathered  during  the  night,  and  rain  began  to  fall.  Resuming  their 
march  h  y  a  hed  H  ad  ng  eight  miles  southeast  of  Danbury,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
wher     h  y  hal    d  and  b    akfasted. 

G  n  al  S  11  man  wh  was  attached  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  was  at  his  residence  at 
Fairfi  !d  w!  hen  landed.  He  immediately  sent  out  expresses  to  alarm  the  country 
and  c  11  h  m  I  a  Th  all  was  responded  to,'  and  early  the  next  morning  he  started 
in  pu  su  H        a  h  d  B     ding  about  noon,  where  bis  force  amounted  to  five  hundred 

men.  He  was  there  jomed  by  Generals  Wooster  and  Arnold,  with  a  small  number  of  mili- 
tia. These  officers,  who  were  at  New  Haven,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion,  started  immedi- 
ately to  the  aid  of  Silliman.  The  Americans  continued  the  pursuit  as  far  as  Bethel,  within 
four  miles  of  Danbury.  They  did  not  reach  Bethe!  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  owing  to 
a  heavy  rain.  There  they  determined  to  halt  and  postpone  their  attack  upon  the  enemy 
until  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  his  shipping. 

April  ae,  The  British,  piloted  by  two  young  men  of  Danbury — Stephen  Jarvis  and  Eli 
I'''-      Benedict — reached  the  village  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     They 

'  This  view  is  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  northeast  of  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ebenener  Smith,  near  Norwalk. 
Its  long  sand-bar  is  seen  stretching  into  the  Sound  on  the  right,  and  over  the  hiwest  extremity  of  the  point 
the  shade  trees  of  Fairfield  are  visible.  The  water  on  the  left  ia  the  mouth  of  the  Saugaluok  River,  and 
(hat  in  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  Long  Island  Sound. 

'  The  people  of  this  region  were  extremely  patriotic,  and  never  hesitated  a  moment  when  their  country 
called.  Before  actual  hostilities  commenced  (March,  1775),  a  company  of  one  hundred  men  was  eniisted 
in  Danbury,  for  the  colonial  service,  and  joined  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  Colonel  Waterbury. 
They  were  engaged  in  active  service  until  Montgomery  reached  Montreal,  in  December,  vhen  they  return- 
ed home  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  last  survivor,  David  Weed,  died  in  Danbury,  June  13lh, 
1842,  aged  ninety-four  yesxs.  When  this  little  band  of  one  hundred  men  left  for  Lake  Chatnplain,  their 
friends  regarded  them  as  lost.  When  they  all  returned,  many  of  those  very  friends  were  in  ibeir  gravel*, 
iw^pt  away  by  a  prevalent  dysentery. 
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proceeded  through  Weslon,  by  Heading  Church,  over  Hoyt'a  Hill  and  through  Bethel ;'  and 
so  expeditious  waa  their  march,  that  the  people  of  Danbury  were  not  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach until  they  were  within  eight  miles  of  the  town.  Then  all  was  confusion  and  alarm. 
Although  the  chief  object  of  the  invaders — the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  military  stores 
— was  understood,  the  Revolutionary  party  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  expedition  was  fraught 
with  ctueltj  and  woes  Some  fled  with  the  women  and  children  dnd  a  few  movable  effects 
to  the  woods  and  adjacenl  towns  while  other*  remained  to  watch  and  guard  the  sick  and 
aged  who  could  not  depart  There  was  a  small  militia  force  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  the  town  under  Colonels  Cook  and  Huntmgton  when  the  enem}  approached' — too  few 
to  attempt  resistance  W  hen  Trj 
on  entered  the  village  at  the  south 
end,  Huntington  and  his  troops  who 
were  mostly  without  arms  retired 
across  the  Still  River  at  the  north 
and,  makmg  a  circuitous  march  un 
der  co\er  of  night  joined  the  Amei 
icans  at  BethiT 

Trjun  establnhed  his  head  quar 
ters  at  the  hou°e  of  a  Loyalist  nam 
ed  Dibble  at  the  south  end  of  the 
village  and  near  the  public  "tores 
Generals  4gnew  and  Er^kine  made 
their  head  c[uartt.is  in  a  house  near 
the  bridge  at  the  upper  end  oi  the 
main  street  now  owned  by  Mr 
Knapp  All  the  other  houses  la 
the  village  were  filled  with  British 
troops  at  night 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  entered  the  1 


n  they  began  to  insult  and  abuse  the  people,  but  com- 


'  At  this  place  the  enemy  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  single  resolute  American  named  Luthor  Holcomb. 
Wishing  to  give  the  people  of  Danbury  as  much  time  as  possible  to  escape,  or  prepare  for  resistance,  he 
rode  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  over  which  the  invaders  were  about  to  maroh,  and,  waving  his  hat,  and  turning, 
as  if  to  address  an  army  behind  bim,  exclaimed,  "  Halt  the  whole  universe  1  break  off  into  kingdoms  I"  It 
was  a  mighty  host  wbosn  obedience  he  evoked.  Tryon  was  alarmed.  He  caused  his  annj  to  halt,  and, 
arranging  his  cannon  so  as  lo  bear  upon  the  supposed  opponents,  sent  out  flanking  parties  to  reconnoiter. 
Finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  Hoioomb  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  retreated  lo  Danbury, 

'  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Cook  sent  to  General  Silliman  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. The  messenger  was  LB.nibert  Lookwood,  who,  coming  suddeidy  upon  (be  British  troops  near  Read- 
ing Church,  was  made  a  prisoner.  Tryon  recognized  him  as  a  young  man  who  had  given  him  aid  wben 
his  carriage  broke  down  while  passing  through  Norwalk.  On  that  account  he  took  Lookwood  under  his 
protection,  but,  in  his  hasty  retreat  from  Danbury,  lett  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  Tryon  was  writing  a 
protection  for  him  wben  he  was  informed  that  the  Americans  were  coining.  The  governor  dropped  his  pen 
and  seized  his  sword,  and  the  protection  remained  unwritten. 

'  When  the  British  approached,  a  citizen  named  Hamilton  resolved  to  save  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  at 
a  clothier's  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vilit^e.  He  had  just  mounted  his  horse  with  the  elotb,  and  listened  one 
end  to  the  saddle,  when  the  British  advanced  guard  appeared.  Three  light  horsemen  started  in  pursuit  of 
Hamilton,  whose  horse  was  less  fleet  than  theirs.  Drawing  near  to  bin),  one  of  the  troopers  BXclaimed, 
"  Slop,  old  daddy,  slop !  We'll  have  you."  "  Not  yet,"  said  Hamilton,  and  at  that  moment  his  roll  of 
ototh  unfurled,  and,  fluttering  like  a  streamer  behind  him,  so  frightened  the  troopers'  horses  that  the  old 
man  got  several  rods  the  start.  The  ohase  continued  through  the  town  to  the  bridge  at  the  upper  end. 
Several  times  the  troopers  would  attempt  to  strike,  but  the  cloth  was  always  in  the  way.  The  pursuit  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  the  old  man  escaped, 

<  This  house  is  on  the  south  bank  of  Still  River,  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  street.  It  was  built  by  Ben- 
janlin  Knapp,  in  ITTO,  and  was  owned  by  him  at  the  lime  of  the  invasion.  His  birth-place  is  also  stand- 
ing, on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  They  were  among  the  few  houses  not  burned.  At  the  bridge  seen  on 
the  right  the  British  planted  a  cannon,  and  kept  a  strong  guard  there  until  their  dcpartmt;.  This  house  is 
now  11848)  owned  by  Noah  Knapp. 
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mitted  no  great  exceeses  Hid  the  iniiabitants  who  remained  kept  quiet  the  town  might 
have  been  saved  from  conflagration  but  four  men  whose  feelings  were  wrought  to  the  high 
est  pitch  bj  the  free  use  oi  liquor  madly  placed  themsehes  in  a  large  and  valuible  dwell 
mg  near  the  court  house  belonjiing  to  "Vtajir  btarr  and  as  the  van  of  the  British  army  ap 
proachel  hred  upon  thpm  si^veral  timis  Irom  the  wiadowo  w  thout  efiect  The  exasperated 
troops  rushed  into  the  house  seized  the  men  thrust  them  into  the  cellar  and  burned  the 
building  over  their  heads  The  unhappy  men  peri&hed  in  the  flames  vict  ms  of  most  egre 
•lOU.  loll) 

The  public  stores  were  now  attacked      The  Episcopal  Church  was  filled  with  barrtls  of 
pork  and  flour  as  high  as  the  galleries  and  two  other  buildings  were  al«o  filled  with  pro 

visions      Oneofthera  the  barn  of  Mr  Dibble  is  sliU  st'uid 

ing  on  the  southwest  side  of  Main  htreet  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  The  American  commissioners  mjde  u'leof  it  with 
out  his  consent  Being  a  Tor}  his  barn  was  spared  and  all  the 
stores  in  it  were  saved  Those  in  the  church  were  taken  into 
the  street  and  destroj  ed  The  liquors  were  Ireelv  used  by  the 
soldiery   and  they  parsed  the  night  in  drinking  and  carousing 

As  jet  the  torch  had  not  been  applied      The  sky  was  cloudy 
and  the  night  was  intensely  dark      Having  marched  a  greater  ^ 

portion  of  the  preceding  night   the  troops  were  much  exhausted 

bj  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep  Those  who  remained  awalis  were  mtoxicated  except  a  few 
sentinels  The  force  of  two  thousand  men  that  landed  at  Compo  was  reduced  in  reahtv 
to  three  hundred  and  could  the  American  generals  at  Bethel  have  known  the  exact  state 
)f  things  m  the  hostile  camp  the)  might  have  annihilated  the  invidcrs  Tr\ on  was  on  the 
alert  and  slept  but  littk  He  was  apprised  by  a  Torj  scout  of  the  gathering  of  the  mihtia 
dt  Bethel  Knowing  the  present  weakness  ol  his  armj  he  re=<ihed  on  flight  and  accord 
_j  ni  ^  jnglj  before  daj light  on  Sunday  morning  his  troops  were  put  \a  marching  order 
!■"  Fire-brands  were  apphed  to  e\et)  house  in  the  village  excejt  those  belonging  to 
Tones  These  had  been  marked  with  a  conspicuous  cross  the  preiious  evening  At  the 
lawn  of  daj  the  enemj  mirchod  toward  Ridgeway  while  for  miles  around  the  country  was 
illumined  by  the  burning  village  ' 

"Through  solid  ourls  of  smoke  the  bursting  fires 
Climb  in  tall  pirraniids  above  the  spires, 
Conoenlering  all  the  winds,  whose  forces,  drivtn 
With  equal  rage  froni  every  point  of  heaven. 
Wheel  into  confliot,  round  the  scantling  pour 
The  twisting  flames,  and  through  the  rafters  roar ; 
Suck  up  the  cinders,  send  them  sailing  far, 
To  warn  the  rations  of  the  raging  war." 


'  Joshua  Porter,  Eleazer  Starr, Adams,  and  a  negro. 

-  Robbins's  Century  Sermon. 

=  This  is  quoted  from  the  Colrnnbiad,  a  long  epic — the  American  Revolution  its  theme.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  poels  of  the  Revolotion  whose  writings  have  outlived  them.  Dwight,  Trumbull,  Humphries, 
Hopkins,  and  a  few  other  men  of  literary  reputation  in  Connecticut,  were  his  friends  and  associates.  He 
was  a  native  of  Reading,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  in  1755,  He  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of 
ren.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778.  He  recited  an  original  poem  on  taking  his  bachelor's  degree, 
but  it  possesses  little  merit.  Four  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Continental  army,  and  during  his  collegiate 
vacation  he  went  to  the  field  as  chaplain.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  and  displayed  good  cour- 
age in  several  minor  engagements.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  New  Ha. 
ven,  and  in  1783  removed  to  Westford,  where  he  commenced  the  publication  of  (be  "  Mercury,"  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  and  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  several  Congregational  ministers,  pre- 
pared and  published  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  added  to  them 
a  collection  of  hymn',  several  of  them  his  own.  His  "  Fision  of  Columbia"  was  published  in  1787.  It 
vi-as  dediciitcd  to*  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  In  London  and  Parb  it  was  reprinted,  and  received  bonsid- 
--■liiole  applause.     He  was  engaged,  with  the  literary  friends  just  named,  in  publishing  a  satirical  poem  called 
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Nineteen  dweiliriKS  the  meeting  house  of  the  New  Datibury  Society  and  twenty  two  stores 
and  barns  with  all  their  contents  were  consumed  The  exact  amount  ol  mihtary  stores 
that  were  destrojed  it,  not  known  hut  from  the  b  "t  intormation  that  could  be  obtaioed 
there  were  about  three  thousand  barrels  ol  pork  more  than  one  thousand  barrels  ot  flour 
lour  hundred  barrels  of  beel  one  thousand  six  hundred  tent"  and  two  thousand  bushels  of 
grain  besides  many,other  articles  such  as  mm  wine  rice  army  carnages  ^c  A  com 
rnittee  appointed  to  appraise  the  private  Iossbs  e  timit  (i  the  whole  amount  at  nearly  eighty 
thousand  doUats 

On  inquirmg  for  men  of  the  Revolution  in  Danbury,  I  was  referred  to  three,  all  of  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I  first  called  upon  the  venerable  Levi  Osborn,  then  3  September, 
eighty-six  years  of  age.*  He  resided  in  Danbury  when  the  village  was  burned,  ^***- 
and  remained,  amid  the  jeers  of  Tories  and  the  insults  of  the  invaders,  to  protect  an  aged  and 
sick  parent.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  sect  of  Sandemsnians,  of  the  division  known  as  '■  Os- 
bornites.'"  His  naturally  strong  mind  was  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  yet 
he  still  lives,  an  honored  representative  of  the  men  of  1776. 

After  sketching  Knapp's  house,  printed  on  page  403,  I  walked  down  to  the  old  burial- 
ground,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  where  the  remains  of  many  of  the  men  of  the 

the  ^narchiad,  which  had  considerable  influence.      In  1791  he  published  in  London  his  "Mvice  to  the 


Privikgtd  Orders,"  and,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  The  Conspiracy  of 
the  Kingi.  He  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and,  on  going 
to  Pftris,  was  honored  by  the  gift 
of  citizenship,  and  made  France 
his  home.  His  time  was  devot- 
ed chiefly  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, by  which  he  amassed  a 
fortune.  He  traveled  some  on 
the  Contia^nl,  and  in  Piedmont 
wrote  a  poem  called  "  Hasty 
Pudding,"  the  most  papular  of 
his  writings.  Beturning  to  Par- 
is in  1795,  he  was  appointed  by 
Washington  consul  at  Algiers, 
with  pOwer  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  doy,  and 
with  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  After 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  built  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near 
the  lungs,  which  caused  his  death,  at 


Washington,  known  afterward 
as  "  Kalorama."  The  Catum- 
biad,  the  original  Cuion  of  Co- 
lumbia greaUy  altered,  was  pub- 
lished in  1 808,  in  a  splendid  quar- 
to, richly  illustrated.  Its  mei'its 
have  been  variously  estimated, 
some  regarding  it  as  a  fit  com- 
panion of  the  Iliad,  Mneid,  and 
Paradise  Last,  and  others  allow- 
ing it  only  a  small  share  of  mer- 
it. Mr.  Barlow  had  prepared 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  in  1811,  when  iho  design 
was  frustrated  by  his  being  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  government.  In 
the  autumn  of  1812  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to 
a  conference  with  Napoleon  at 
Wilna,  in  Poland,  He  traveled 
thitherward  without  halting  to 
rest.  The  fatigue  and  exposure 
brought  on  an  inflamniatien  of 
obscure  village  near  Cracow  named  Znmowica,  on  the  2ti  of  Decem- 
fifty.fonrth  year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  charged  with  abjuration  of  Christianity,  but  the  accu- 
sation rests  solely  upon  inferences.  In  private  life  he  was  pure  and  greatly  beloved,  and  his  public  career 
was  without  spot  or  blemish. — Alien' t  Biographical  Dictionary  ;  Gritwcld's  American  Poela. 

'  This  small  sect  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Rt^ert  Sandeman,  a  native  of  Perth,  in  Scotland. 
He  came  to  America  in  1764,  and  in  Boston  and  Danbury  organized  societies  in  accordance  with  his  pecul- 
iar leliginus  notions.  His  doctrines  were  similar  to  those  of  Calvin,  and  his  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that 
"  faith  was  a  mere  intellectual  belief — a  bare  beUef  of  the  bare  truth."  Like  other  founders  of  sects,  he 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  only  (rue  Church.  His  followers  meet  nn  the  Sabbath  and  Thursday  afternoons  of 
each  week,  and,  sealed  around  a  large  circular  table,  each  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  the  men  read  and 
comment  oa  them  as  they  are  moved  by  desire.  The  females  are  silent.  The  attending  congregation  not 
members  are  mere  spectntors,  and  the  worshipers  seem  not  to  notice  their  presence.  They  have  prayer 
and  singing,  after  which  thoy  go  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  members,  and  partake  of  a  feast  of  love.  Their 
morals  are  of  the  purest  kind,  and  their  influence  in  society  is  exceedingly  salutary.  The  two  divisions  are 
known  as  the  Baptitt  Sandemaiiiam  and  the  Oibomites.  The  former  practice  baptism,  the  latter  do  not. 
Of  late  years  none  have  joined  them,  and  death  b  reducing  their  nimiber.  There  are  a  few  in  England. 
Mr.  Sandeman  died  at  Danbury  in  1771,  aged  fifty-three  years.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  handsome  mar- 
ble slab,  bearing  his  name  and  an  epitaph. 
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Dt  by  his  Neighbor! 


Revolution  rest  and  among  them  those  of  th  bra  e  C  eneral  "W  ooster,  who  fell,  as  we  shall 
presently  obaerve  while  gallantly  oppos  o"  T  jo  an!  h  s  ma  auders  on  their  retreat  from 
Danbury  Not  even  a  rough  stone  of  t!  e  held  ua  ks  h  s  g  ave  and  no  man  living  can 
tunt  identify  it  The  iact  is  a  disgra  e  to  the  p  ople  pa  t  a  d  present,  among  whom  he 
fell  in  battle  and  the  government  whose  ep  e  entat  ves  th  grateful  appreciation  of  his 
services  long  ago  voted  money  to  erect  a  non  n  nt  to  h  m  mo  j-/  is  guilty  of  positive  in- 
gratitude in  so  long  withholding  the  palt  )  sum  wl  le  the  lo  glass  is  weaving  a  web  of 
utter  obscurity  over  his  dust 

From  the  cemetery  I  strolled  down  the  winding  road  along  which  Tryon  entered  Dan- 
burj  and  returning  called  to  see  the  lentrable  Joseph  Dibble,  then  in  his  hundredth  year. 
He  lives  with  a  nephew,  near  the  same 
spot  where  he  resided  when  Danbury 
wis  burned.  He  is  the  Loyalist  who, 
with  hia  father,  entertained  Governor 
Tryon  while  he  remained  at  Danbury. 
He  was  a  Loyalist  in  principle,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  cause  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions  of  right  as  an  order- 
loving,  law-obeying-  citizen.  He  was 
not  armed  against  his  Whig  neighbors, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  cruelties  which 
his  guest  sanctioned,  but  simply  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  while 
there  But  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  men  whom  he  sheltered  and  fed  drew 
upon  himself  much  of  the  odium  that  be- 
longed to  them,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  greatly  despised  by  the  sufferers. 
One  night  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  by 
some  of  hia  neighbors  in  disguise,  to  a 
deep  place  in  the  little  river  near  the 
village,  where  they  ducked  him  several 
times  during  the  darkness.  He  expect- 
ed that  they  would  leave  him  under  wa- 
ter with  the  fishes  at  the  last  immersion, 
but  there  was  as  much  funny  mischief 
s  serious  malice  in  his  tormentors,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  they  released  him  on  dry  land  just 
s  the  first  hue  of  light  in  the  east  appeared.      Time  softened  the  asperities  of  feeling,  and 


-y/} 


iiW^. 


'  On  the  17th  of  June,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  a  resolution,  "That  a 
ed  lo  the  memory  of  General  Wooster,  with  the  following  inscription :  '  In  honor  of  David  Wooster,  briga- 
dier general  in  the  army  <A  the  United  States.  In  defending  the  libeTties  of  America,  and  bravely  repelling 
an  inroad  of  the  Britisl^  forces  to  Danbnry,  In  Connecticut,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  on  the  2Tlh  day  of 
April,  1777,  and  died  on  the  2d  day  of  May  following..  The  Congress  cf  the  United  States,  as  an  acfcnowl. 
edgment  of  his  merit  and  services,  have  caused  this  monument  lo  be  erected.'  "  Btaolvcd,  "  That  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  be  requested  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution  into  execution,  and 
that  five  hundred  dollars  be  allowed  for  that  purpose." — Journal!  ofOongresi,  iii.,  197. 

It  has  been  erroneoaslj  asserted  that  the  money  was  subsequently  put  into  the  hands  of  General  Woosler's 
son,  and  that  it  was  squandered.  This  b  not  true,  as  the  Journals  of  Congress  will  show.  A  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1822,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  similar  petitions 
that  were  presented  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  the  Lower  House,  the  Senate  did  not  conour. 
Ezra  Poote,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  Danbury,  aged  eighty-four  years,  informed  ine  that  he  could  so  nearly  iden- 
tify the  grave  of  Wooster  as  to  pronounce  it  with  certainty  to  be  one  of  two  graves,  situated,  as  I  ascertained 
by  measurement,  twenty  feet  northeast  of  the  grave  of  Sandeman,  General  Wooster  was  not  in  the  Conli- 
nenttd  service  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Conceiving  himself  neglected,  he  had  resigned,  and  was  apjiointed 
the  first  major  general  of  militia  in  his  native  state. 
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Tory  Guidet,  Night  Rida  toirard  BldgeSeld.  Saturn  mDBnbury,  ltidge6eld,  Hilitarj  MoremeDii 

for  half  a  century  he  has  hved  among  hie  old  neighbors  and  their  descendants,  a  worthy  and 
respected  citizea.  The  two  guides  who  piloted  the  army  to  Danbury  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
tiiey  were  obliged  to  flee.  After  the  war,  Benedict  returned  to  Danbury  for  the  purpose  of 
residing  there,  but  the  people  at  once  prepared  to  ride  hiia  out  of  the  town  upon  a  rail,  and 
he  fled.  Jarvis  went  to  reside  in  Nova  Scotia.  Many  years  afterward  he  returned  pri- 
vately to  Danbury,  to  visit  his  relations.  His  presence  being  known,  some  citizens  prepared 
tar  and  featheta  for  him.  Tkey  surrounded  Ilia  father's  house,  and  demanded  his  persou. 
His  sister  concealed  him  in  an  ash-oven,  where  he  luy  until  the  search  was  over  and  the 
party  gone,  when  he  left  the  town,  and  never  returned. 

Mr,  Dibble  was  too  nearly  a  wreck  to  give  me  any  clear  account  of  Revolutionary  matters 
in  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  with  much  difEculty  that  he  could  be  made  to  underatand  my 
object  in  wishing  to  sketch  his  portrait  and  obtain  his  autograph.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and 
assured  me  seriously  that  he  intended  to  remain  one  all  the  days  of  his  life.  I  be-  gep^nihe,^ 
lieve  he  is  still  living — an  old  bachelor  indeed.  '^^ 

I  also  called  upon  Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village.  Although  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  his  erect  figure,  firm  voice,  and  clear,  intelligent  eye  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  sixty.  After  half  an  hour's  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation  with  hini: 
on  Revolutionary  topics  connected  with  the  locality,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  Itidgefield,  nine  miles  distant,  after  supper.  For  two  or  three  hours  a  strong 
southeast  wind  had  been  piling  the  driving  scud  from  the  ocean  in  huge  cumulous  masses 
along  the  northwestern  horizon,  and,  when  darkness  came,  it  was  intense.  I  had  hired  a 
conveyance,  and  a  young  man  to  accompany  me  iirom  Danbury  to  Norwalk,  by  the  way  of 
Ridgefield,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  the  rain  that  began  to  fall,  wo  left  the  vil- 
lage. For  a  little  while  the  beaten  road  was  visible,  but,  when  the  light  dust  became  wet 
with  showers,  not  a  trace  of  the  track  could  be  seen.  The  young  man  became  alarmed,  and 
urged  me  to  turn  back,  I  was  too  anxious  to  reach  New  Haven  by  Sunday  to  be  easily 
persuaded,  and,  borrowing  a  tin  lantern  from  a  farmer  whom  he  knew,  we  endeavored  lo 
grope  our  way.  The  perforations  of  the  lantern  were  '■  like  angeb'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween," and  the  light  that  stole  through  them  was  just  enough  to  make  "  darkness  visible." 
After  tilting  half  over  by  the  road  side  once  or  twice,  and  being  assured  by  my  companion 
that  there  was  a  "  dreadful  ugly  place  in  Sugar  Hollow,  a  mile  or  two  beyond,"  I  consent- 
ed to  turn  back,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  ready  to  Start  at  peep  of  day.  He  promised, 
and  at  nine  in  the  evening  we  were  again  in  Danbury,  At  dawn  we  started  for  Ridge- 
field. The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  dispersing.  We  had  a  delightful  ride  over 
the  broken,  but  fertile  country,  and  before  ten  o'clock  I  had  visited  the  place  where  Wooster 
fell,  and  where  Arnold  made  his  escape,  and  made  sketches  of  the  localities.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  follow  the  British  on  their  departure  irom  Danbury,  and  the  Americans  in  their  op- 
posing maneuvers, 

Tryon,  doubtless  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  off  on  his  retreat  directly  back  to  his  ship- 
ping at  Compo,  marched  toward  Ridgeway,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and  north  of 
that  village.  This  movement  was  probably  made  to  deceive  the  Americans  into  the  belief 
that  he  intended  to  return  by  land  through  West  Chester,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  turn,  push 
for  the  shipping  along  the  least  guarded  route.  When  this  movement  was  made  known  to 
iho  American  generals,  they  divided  their  forces  into  two  parts.  The  largest  division,  con- 
sisting of  about  fonr  hundred  men,  under  SiUiman  and  Arnold,  proceeded  to  take  post  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  while  Wooster,  with  the  other  division  of  two  hundred,  was  left  to  hang 
upon  and  annoy  their  rear. 

After  proceeding  lo  Ridgeway,  the  enemy  turned  southward  toward  Ridgefield,'  their  route 
from  Danbury  thus  forming  the  two  sides  of  a  scalene  triangle,  of  which  tho  present  direct 

'  The  tract  of  land  called  Ridgefield  was  named  by  the  Indians  Candatowa,  which  signifies  high  ground 
Oa  some  of  the  hills  near  the  viil^e  Long  Island  and  the  Sound  may  he  seen  for  a  distwice  of  forty  miles. 
Twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norwalk  purchased  the  ground  of  Catoonah,  the  chief  sachem,  in  1708, 
and  the  first  settlement  was  made  the  following  year. 
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„[i  27  road  from  village  to  village  is  the  hypotenuse.  This  change  of  Jireclion.  waa  made 
11"-  known  to  "Woosler  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  hastening  forward,  he  came  up 
a  them  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Ridgefield.      He  attacked  the  rear-guard,  and,  after 


a  little  skirmishing,  took 
forty  prisoners.  Thus  he 
harassed  thera,  and  kept 
them  in  partial  check,  un- 
til they  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Bidgefield  meet- 
ing house  when  another 
smart  skirmish  ensued 
The  ground  is  very  bro 
ken  and  well  adapted  for 
such  a  sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare  as  the  American 
militia  kept  up  ^  hile 
the  enemy  were  hidden 
by  a  hill  near  the  present 
road  Irom  Ridgeheld  to 
Sale  n  ^V  ooster  entour 
a^ed  1  s  HI  disciplined  ar 
ny  to  push  forward  and 
Ge  eral  irnold,  informed  of  the  change 
intry  to  Ridgefield  villagi 


attack  them  on  the  flai 
The  British  made  sever- 
al discharges  of  artillery, 
which  caused  the  Amer- 
ican column  to  break  auii 
give  way.  Wooster  en- 
deavored to  rally  them 
exclaiming  Come  on 
my  boys  '  Never  mmd 
such  random  ihols ' 
While  thus  in  the  vm 
urging  his  tioops  a  raus 
ket  ball  took  him  oblique 
ly  in  the  side  and  broke 
his  back  bone  He  fell 
from  his  horse  and  was 
removed  from  the  held  to 
Danbury  at  whioh  plai.e 
he  died. 

in  the  raute  of  the  enemy,  made  a  forced  march 
here  he  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 


'  JiMj  U/cufi^?^ 


norn  g  w  th  his  force  increased  to  about  five  hundred  men.  Across  the  upper  end  of  the 
a  n  Btreet  he  cast  up  a  barricade  of  carts,  logs,  stones,  and  earth,  which  was  flanked  on  the 
r  ght  by  a  house  and  barn,  and  on  the  left  by  a  lodge  of  rocks.  Behind  this  barricade  he 
torn  ed  I  s  men  in  battle  order,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Tiyon 
d  Bcovered  irnolil,  he  ordered  Greneral  Agnew  to  advance  with  the  main  body  in  solid  col- 

Davd  rt  ooster  was  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1710.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
(.oUege  in  1738,  and  the  following  year,  fhon  the  Spanish  war  broke  out,  waa  niiide  a  lieutenant,  and  soon 
afterward  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  vessel  huilt  and  armed  by  the  colony  as  a  gitarda  tosio,  or 
uoBst  guard.  In  1740  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clapp,  president  of  Yale  College.  He  waa 
a  captain  in  Colonel  Burr'a  regiment,  which  went  on  the  expedition  to  Louisburg  in  1745,  from  which  place 
he  went  to  Europe,  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship.  He  was  not  permitted  to  land  in  France,  hut  in  England 
he  was  received  with  distinguished  honor.  He  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  became  a  favorite  at  court. 
He  waa  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  under  Sir  William  Fepperel,  and  his  likeness  (from  which 
our  engraving  was  copied)  was  pubiiahed  in  the  periodical  magazines  of  that  day.  He  was  first  a  colonel 
and  then  a  brigadier  in  the  French  and  Indian  or  Seven  Yeara'  War  that  ended  in  1763.  He  espoused  tte 
patriot  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  Ticonderoga  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  its 
capture  by  the  provincials  under  Allen  and  Arnold.  When  the  Continental  army  was  organized,  Wooster 
was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers,  third  in  rank.  He  was  in  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  had  the 
chief  command  for  a  while.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  the  fii'st  major  general  of  the  mili- 
tia of  hia  stale.  In  that  capacity  he  was  actively  employed  when  Tryon's  invasion  occurred.  With  Arnold 
he  hastened  to  the  field,  and  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  April,  waa  fatally  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Dan- 
hnry,  and  lived  long  enough  for  hia  wife  and  son  to  arrive  from  New  Haven  and  soothe  his  dying  hours.  He 
expired  on  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  waa  interred  in  the  village  burying-ground. 
How  long  shall  his  grave  lie  in  the  obscurity  of  oriminol  neglect? 


WiOi  double-wrouglit  ven^ 
He  rdlied  the  tl^t  m.&  the  li 
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IsrrlcBde  at  Ridgefieid, 


while  detachments  were  sent  to  outflank  him  and  fail  upon  hia  rear.      With  only  about 

two  hundred  men,  Ar- 
nold confronted  nearly 
two  tl  ousand  who  ad- 
vanced and  delivered  and 
recLii  cd  se\  erdl  fires.  In 
this  way  the  action  coa- 
tinied  nearlj  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  4gnew  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the 
ledge  of  rocks  Frona 
that  position  a  whole  pla- 
toon of  British  infantry 
hrel  with  del  berate  aim, 
at  \rnold  who  was  not 
more  than  thirty  yards 
i  i.A,,E  oi-  T  !E  mnBicAUE,  RiDGFt  ELD  liistant      Nut  a  bullet  hit 

h  m  but  his  horse  was 
pierced  and  fell  dead  under  hini.  Seeing  their  leader  piostrate  the  \merieana  fled.  For 
a  moment  Arnold  could  not  eYtricate  his  feet  from  the  stirrups  Perceiving  th  s  a  Tory 
named  Coon  from  New  Fairfield,  rushed  toward  the  general  with  his  bavonet  to  seize  hira. 
Surrender  1  you  are  mj  prisoner  1"  shouted  the  Tory.  Not  yet,  exclaimed  Arnold,  aa, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  drew  his  pistol,  shot  the  Tory  dead,  and  bounded  toward  a  thick 
swamp  near  by,  followed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  escaped.  The  number  of  Americana 
killed  in  this  skirmish  was  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  of  the  enemy's  loss  no  account  was  given. 
Colonel  Gould,  of  Fairfield,  was  among  the  slain.  He  iell  about  eighty  rods  east  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Fairfield. 

Having  repulsed  the  Americans,  Tryon's  army  encamped  upon  high  ground  about  a  rnile 
south  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ridgefield,  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  /^^^  50 
when  they  resumed  their  march  toward  Norwalk  and  Compo,  through  Wilton.  ^'''■ 
Four  dweliinga  were  burned  in  Ridgefield,  and  other  private  property  was  destroyed  when  ' 
the  marauders  struck  their  tents.  Aa  they  approached  Norwalk,  Tryon  learned  that  Arnold 
was  again  in  the  saddle  and  was  rallying  the  scattered  militia  upon  the  road  leading  to  Sau- 
gatuck  Bridge  He  filed  ofl  eastward,  and  forded  the  Saugatuck  some  distance  above  the 
bridge  where  about  five  hundred  Anjericans,  under  Colonel  Huntingdon,  were  posted  to  op- 
pose his  passage  ^mall  detachments  of  militia  annoyed  the  British  all  the  way  from  Wil- 
ton to  the  toaugatuck  and  while  the  latter  were  pushing  forward  toward  Compo  and  their 
shipping  on  the  east  side  ot  the  creek,  the  former  kept  upon  the  west  side,  and  galled  them 
with  ^.aiinon  shot  and  musket  balls.  A  small  detachment  of  Americans  forded  the  atream, 
picked  off  many  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  without  losing  a.  man. 

At  the  bndge  was  the  battalion  of  the  New  York  artillery,  under  Colonel  John  Lamb, 
with  three  held  pieces  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Oswald.  Perceiving  the  formidable  force 
there  collected  Trjon  urged  forward  his  men  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  and  they  succeeded 
in  passing  by  the  bridge  before  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  could  get  over.  Exposed  to 
an  enfilading  fare  the  enemy  were  partially  checked,  and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  there  was 
a  sharp  engagement  at  the  bridge.'     The  Americans  pushed  acroas  and  followed  the  flying 


'  This  view  IS  at  the  north  end  at  the  main  street.  It  was  taken  from  the  spot  where,  tradition  asserts, 
Arnold's  horse  was  billed,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  near  ft  maple-tree,  about  one  hundred 
yards  southwest  of  the  house  of  SauiuBl  Stebbins,  Esq.,  seen  on  the  right  in  the  picture.  While  making 
this  sketch  an  old  man  [whose  name  1  forgot  10  ask)  came  along,  and  informed  me  that  on  the  day  after  th« 
battle  himself  and  some  other  boys  skinned  Arnold's  horse,  and  discovered  airu  bulUt-holts  in  hia  hide.  The 
escape  of  the  rider  seemed  miraculous, 

'  The  bridge  where  the  engagement  took  place  was  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Sangaluck,  nearly 
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enemy  to  Compo,  gaining  the  right  flank  of  their  rear  in  an  advantageous  position.  Here 
another  hot  skirmish  ensued,  and,  but  for  a  successful  maneuver  of  Sir  William  Erskine,  the 
exhausted  Britons  must  all  have  been  captured.  That  officer  landed  some  marines  from  the 
veaselg,  who  furiously  attacked  the  fatigued  Americans  in  front,  and  drove  thera  back  Bome 
distance.  While  this  conflict  was  going  on,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  embarked,  amid  a 
galling  fire  from  Lamb's  artillery.  The  marines,  by  a  sudden  retrograde  movement,  took  to 
their  boats  and  reached  their  vessels.      At  about  sunset  the  fleet  weighed  anchor. 

A  large  number  of  the  Connecticut  militia  had  collected  at  Compo,  besides  those  actually 
enrolled  in  the  special  service  on  that  day.  Many  of  them  were  without  arms,  others  were 
insubordinate,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  new-comers  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  man- 
ner. Had  they  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  courage  of  their  leader,  who  was  seen  urging  his  men 
at  points  of  most  imminent  danger,  the  exhausted  troops  of  Tryon  might  have  been  made 
prisoners  or  destroyed.  '  Arnold  knew  this,  and,  unmindful  oi'  danger,  urged  on  the  militia 
by  voice  and  example,  until  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  disabled.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  courageously  improved,  and  the  enemy  escaped. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  invasion  was  about  one  hundrrt  men ;  the  enemy 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  three  hundred.  Tryon  was  slightly  wounded. 
Colonel  Lamb,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  at  Compo,  received  a  violent  contusion  from 
a  grape-shot.  Arnold  was  untouched,  though  a  bullet  wounded  his  horse,  and  another  passed 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Congress,  impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements, 
■  Msy  30  directed  the  quartermaster  general"  to  "  procure  a  horse  and  present  the  same,  prop- 
1777.  ef]y  caparisoned  to  Major  general  Arnold  as  i  token  of  their  approbation  of  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  action  against  the  enernj  in  the  late  enterprise  to  Danbury."' 

It  was  a  little  alter  sunrise  when  we  reached  Ilidgeheld '  and  after  sketching  the  place 
of  the  barricade  in  the  village  we  rode  to  the  spot  wheie  b-eneral  Wooster  fell.  It  is  about 
a  mile  north  of  Mr  Stcbbins's,  at  the  Jbrks  of  the 
road  one  of  which  is  the  way  from  Ridgefield  to 
North  Salem  For  a  long  time  tradition  pointed 
to  a  large  chestnut  tree  as  the  place  where  the  bravo 
soldier  was  wounded  The  tree  has  been  converted 
mto  rails  and  the  stump  almost  decayed  into  dust, 
IS  flanked  by  the  two  thrifty  sugar  maples  seen  to- 
ward the  left  of  the  picture.  The  taller  tree  is  a 
locust  It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  some  monument  will 
be  reared  to  mark  the  apot,  before  these  mature  and 
decay  by  age  The  owner  of  the  land  pointed  out 
the  locality  to  us  and  expressed  the  patriotic  opin- 
ion that  Congress  ought  to  do  something."  He 
'^•"  ^  had  long  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  chestnut 

post  at  his  own  expense  but,  having  done  that,  the 
public  would  expect  hiia  "  to  paint  some  lettering 
on't,"  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  bear  the  whole  burden  himself      Clearly  right ;  it  would 
be  asking  too,  much  of  a  single  citizen. 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  breakfasted  at  ten  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Resseque,  whose  wife 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Keeier,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational  Church,  where  the  British  planted  a  cannon 

three  miles  from  the  aea.  There  is  now  a  bridge  upon  the  site,  within  the  pleasant  village  of  Westport 
(formerly  called  Sfiugatuek),  which,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  contained  only  five  houses.  Seven  or  eighl 
men  ware  killed  near  the  present  Congregational  Church  in  Westport,  The  smooth  and  really  beautifnl 
elevation  of  Compo  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Sound  and  of  the  distant  shores  of  Long  Island. 

'  Journals  of  Congress,  iii,,  158. 

•  Ridgefield  is  situated  upon  a  high,  rolling  phiin,  and  contains  about  siKty  houses,  on  one  street,  within 
a  mile.     Like  Danbury,  it  is  beautifully  shaded  with  elms  and  sycamores. 
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after  driviug  the  Americans  from  the  barricade.  Near  the  northeast  corner  of  tlie  house  ia 
a  four  pound  cannoa-ball,  lodged  in  one  of  the  posts,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since  the 
Revolution.  Some  Americana  near  the  house  were  the  objects  at  which  some  balls  were 
discharged.  One  passed  into  the  building,  just  over  the  north  door,  and,  crossing  a  stair- 
case, hit  a  chimney  and  fell  to  the  floor.  A  man  was  just  ascending  the  stairs  when  the 
ball  entered,  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  passed  between  his  legs.  Unhurt,  but  greatly  fright- 
ened, he  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  exclaiming,  "  I'm  killed  I  I'm  a  dead  man  1"  and  for 
some  time  he  insisted  that  his  legs  were  shot  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  undeceived,  he  put 
them  in  requisition,  and  fled,  as  fast  as  they  could  carry  him,  toward  Wilton.  The  house 
was  set  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  by  a  Tory  brother  of  Mr.  Keeler,  whose 
own  property  was  endangered. 

A  few  miles  northeast  from  Hidgefleld  is  the  village  of  Reading,'  distinguished  as  being 
th     h      Iq  a  t  t  G  I  Putnam  in  the  winter  of  1779.      He  occupied  that  position 

w  tl  tr         1  Poo      b  gad     f  New  Hampshire,  two  Connecticut  brigades  Hazen  a  infantry 
p        d  p     t  1  J      der  Shelden,  for  the  purpose  of  covermg  the  oountry  irom  the 

B  t  h  1  N  w  Y    k        Iwa  d  al  ng  the  Sound.     Like  many  ol  the  New  England  vfl 

lag  t  att  d  d  b  t  iuUy  shaded  with  elms,  maples,  and  sycamores  Putnam  s 
q      t       w       atahsetat!        the  Norwalk  and  Daiibury  Road 

b  t  th  ml  w  twa  d  f  the  C  ngregational  Church  in  Reading 
D       g  th     vinte    a  u    t  p    t  pervaded  the  Connecticut  troops 

rh  y  badly  Ida  1   Itl   dad  worse  paid,  for  their  small  pittance 

when  reteived,  Lon.i.ted  of  the  rapidly -depreciating  Continental  bills 
Brooding  over  their  hard  lot,  the  Connecticut  brigades  finally  resolved  t 
inarch  to  Hartford  and  demand  of  the  Assembly  a  redress  of  grievances 
The  second  brigade  had  assembled  under  arms  for  that  purpose,  when  in  s^^^te 

formation  of  the  movement  reached  Putnam.     He  immediately  galloped  ^?^^ 

to  the  encampriient,  and,  in  his  uncouth,  but  earnest  manner,  thus  ad  p  is,ms  wuiSTKas 
dressed  them  ;  ■'  My  btave  lads,  where  are  you  going  ?  Do  you  intend 
to  desert  your  officers,  and  to  invite  the  enemy  to  follow  you  into  the  country  1  Whose  cause 
have  you  been  fighting  and  suffering  so  long  in  ?  Is  it  not  your  own  ?  Have  you  no  prop- 
erty, no  parents,  wives,  or  children  ?  You  have  behaved  like  men  so  far  ;  all  the  world  is 
full  of  your  praise  and  posterity  will  stand  astonished  at  your  deeds,  but  not  if  you  spoil  all 
1  D        )        onsider  how  much  the  country  is  distressed  by  the  war,  and  that  your 

fh        h  b       better  paid  than  yourselves  ?      But  we  all  expect  better  times,  and  that 

1  J       II  d      s  ample  justice.     Let  us  all  stand  by  one  another,  then,  and  flght  it 

1  k    b         sold     s      T  m  e  for  Connecticut  men  to  ran  away 

f         1         ffi  p  polished  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 

»h         d     h    A  h  L     us  go  and  fight  Philip,"  it  possessed 

1  p  d  pr  utnam  concluded  his  short  address, 

a  t     d     h        b         f  om  they  returned  to  their  quarters  in 

^    d  h  I     1  he  cause  of  liberty. 

I   w     d  Pi  779,  that  the  famous  event  occur- 

d       W        G-  i  H  leral  was  the  principal  aetor.     He 

w  h  pos  V      G  ng  at  the  house  of  the  late  General 

Eb  M    d      i-a  m  2  March,  while  standing  before 

!    k       gl  ss     h  VI 1  bo      of  "  red-coats"  marching  up 

h         d  f    m   I     w  H  kled  on  his  sword,  and,  half  shaven, 

m  d  h     h  1  of  men  to  oppose  the  approaching 

my      Th  y  a  te  British  regulars  and  Hessiaus,  under 

G  T  J       who  h  m  West  Chester  county,  near  King's 


I  most  prominent  ECttleis.     His  inon- 
He  died  in  1746,  aged  eighty-five 
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Bridge,  the  previous  evening,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  troops  and  destroying  the 
salt-workB  at  Horseiieck  Landing.  A  acout  of  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Watson,  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  Putnam,  discovered  the  enemy  in  the  night  at  New  Rochelle.  At  day- 
light they  had  advanced  to  Rye  Neck,  and  there  a  shght  skirmish  ensued  between  the  Brit- 
ish advanced  guards  and  Putnam's  scouts.  The  latter  retreated  to  Sawpits,  on  the  Byram 
River  and  thence  to  Horseneek   pursued  by  the  enemv 

Pum  gdl  (  Idddfi  mb)plb  fh 

hill   by    h    C     g  n  I  Ch      h         1        11  Th       h    pi 
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to  his  horse,  sped  toward  Stamford,  pursued  by  several  of  the  dragoons.  A  quarter  of  a  milu 
eastward  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  a  steep  declivity,  on  the  brow  of  which  the  road 
turned  northward  and  passed  m  a  broad  sweep  around  the  hill  Putnam  perceived  that 
his  pursuers  were  gaining  upon  him  and  with  the  daniig  of  desperation  left  the  road  and 
wheeled  his  horse  while  on  a  gallop  down  the  ropk\  height  making  a  zgzag  course  to  the 
bottom  and  reaching  the  road  again  in  safety  The  dragoons  dared  not  follow  and  dis 
charging  their  pistols  at  Putnam  without  effect  rode  back  to  the  main  army  and  the  gen 
eral  reached  'Stamford   fave  miles  eastward   in  saletj 

Tryon  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  every  thing  valuable,  and,  having  destroyed  a  few  salt- 
. March  M,     woiks,  3  small  sloop  and  Store,  and  damaged  the  houses  of  the  Whigs,  retreated  to 

1T79,  Jiye  the  same  evening, »■  and  the  next  day  reached  King's  Bridge.  As  soon  as 
Putnam  arrived  at  Stamford,  he  collected  some  rnilitia  and  a  few  of  his  fugitives,  and  return- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  retreat.  He  succeeded  in  taking  thirty-eight  prisoners  and  in 
recapturing  a  portion  of  the  plunder,  which  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  There  were  about 
twenty  Americans  killed.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  is  not  recorded. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  Putnam's  exploit  in  June,  previous  to  my  journey  to  Daiihury 

and  Ridgefield,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  "  Putnam's  Hill,"  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  about  five  mites  west  from  Stamford,  on  the  main  road  to  New  York  from  Horseneek' 


o  the  Sound  at  Greenwich,  from  the 
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Landing.  This  sketch  is  taken  from  the  road  near  the  residence  of  the  late  General  Ebe- 
nezer  Mead,  looking  westward.  The  aspect  of  the  place  has  materially  changed  since  the 
Revolution.  The  old  road,  as  I  have  mentioned,  made  a  circuit  northward  around  the  hill. 
The  present  road,  seen  in  the  engraving,  paBses  directly  over  the  hill,  being  a  causeway  part 
of  the  distance,  and  a  deep  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  On  the  hill, 
just  south  of  the  road,  and  in  a  line  with  the  tall  tree  by  the  causeway,  stood  the  old  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  it  was  for  the  accommodation  of  worshipers  there,  who  lived  eastward 
of  the  hill,  that  a  flight  of  seventy  rude  stone  steps  was  made.  These  are  the  steps  so  cel- 
ebrated in  the  popular  accounts  of  Putnam's  exploit.  They  are  now  quite  covered  with 
earth  and  shrubbery,  but  their  site  is  distinctly  marked.  I  have  given  them  more  promi- 
nence than  they  really  have,  exhibiting  them  as  they  probably  appeared  when  Putnam  made 
his  escape.  Between  the  trees  is  Been  the  spire  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Greenwich, 
standing  upon  the  site  of  the  one  near  which  Putnam  planted  his  battery.  General  Mead 
and  others  saw  the  descent  of  Putnam.  He  wheeled  hie  horse  from  the  road  near  the  house 
of  Dc,  Mead,  seen  on  the  extreme  right,  and  did  not  go  down  the  steps  at  all  (as  popular  tra- 
dition avers),  except  four  or  five  of  them  near  the  bottom.  As  he  hastened  by  toward  Stam- 
ford, General  Mead  distinctly  heard  him  cursing  the  British  whom  he  had  left  behind.  The 
feat  was  perilous,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  not  very  extraordinary.  I  was  told  that  in 
1825  several  of  the  dragoons  in  the  escort  of  La  Fayette  to  this  place  performed  the  same. 
Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

The  ride  from  Ridgefield  to  Norwalk  was  very  pleasant.  The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and 
the  air  was  almost  sultry.  The  country  was  rough  until  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Nor- 
walk River,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Our  road  lay  along  that  winding  stream, 
and,  as  we  approached  Norwalk,  the  transition  from  the  open  country  to  the  populous  town 
was  almost  imperceptible.  Venerable  elms  and  sycamores,  planted  by  the  early  settlers, 
shaded  handsome  mansions  thickly  strewn  along  the  winding  road.  These,  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  and  the  whistle  of  steam  betokened  a  village  near,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  reined  up 
at  the  principal  hotel  in  the  compact  street  of  a  busy  mart.  We  are  again  upon  Revolu- 
tionary ground,  the  scene  of  another  of  Governor  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions  ' 

After  tajmg  Fairfield  in  ashes  Governor  Tryon  and  Bugadicr  general  Garth  vith  their 
troops  retreated  to  their  vessels  and  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington  Bay  Long  Island 
whence  they  sailed  over  to  Norwalk  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  Juh     1779      The  main 


■  Norwalk  is  aitnated  near  Long  Island  Sound,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River  (ft  small 
stream),  and  about  forty-eight  milos  northea.?[  from  New  York.  It  was  among  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Connecticut,  having  been  purchftssd  of  the  natives  in  1640.  Tbe  bounds  of  the  east  tract,  sold  to  Roger 
Ludlow,  as  described  in  the  ancient  records,  were  "  from  Norwalk  River  lo  Sawhatuc  [Saugatuck]  River, 
from  sea,  Indian  one  day  walk  in  the  eountrj" — that  is,  one  day's  north  walk  into  the  country;  hence  the 
name  of  Norvialk.  The  articles  given  to  the  Indians  Tor  the  tract  were  "  eight  fathoms  wampum,  six  coats, 
ten  hatchets,  ten  hoes,  ten  knives,  ten  scizers,  ten  juseharps,  ten  fathom  tobaco,  three  kettles  of  six  hands 
about,  and  ten  looking-glasses."  The  artioies  given  for  the  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  it 
and  Five  Mile  River,  sold  to  Captain  Patrick,  were  "  of  wamporo  ten  fathoms,  hatchets  three,  howas  three, 
when  ships  come  ;  six  glasses,  twelve  tohacke  pipes,  three  knives,  ten  drills,  ten  needles," — Barber's  Hit' 
lorical  CoWeclfon» ;   Hall's  Hkloriral  Records  of  jforwalk. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gregory's  Point,  looking  norlh-northwest.  The  promontory  toward 
tbe  left,  covered  with  dark  trees,  is  called  Fort  Point.     There  was  an  Indian  fortification  when  the  first  set- 
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eaet  side  of  the  harbor,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  bridge.'"  They  lay  on  their  arms 
all  night,  awaiting  the  expected  arrival  of  a  company  of  Loyalists.  At  dawn  they  marched 
toward  the  town,  and  were  met  by  a  company  of  about  fifty  Continental  soldierB,  under  Cap- 
tain Stephen  Betts,  who  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  known  as  Grummon's  Hill,  a  little 
east  of  the  road.  A  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  little  band  of  patriots  were  soon  obliged  to  flee 
before  overwhelming  numbers,  leaving  four  of  their  party  dead.  The  people,  greatly  alarm- 
ed, fled  to  Belden'a  Hill,  five  miles  distant,  during  the  night.  The  Continentals  and  a  few 
of  the  militia  took  post  within  "  random  cannon-shot  upon  the  hills  on  the  north,"  whence 
they  annoyed  the  enemy  exceedingly.  Tryon  halted  upon  Grummon's  Hill  until  the  other 
division  landed  at  Oirl  Well,'  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  The  two  divisions  joined,  and 
soon  drove  nearly  every  Whig  inhabitant  from  the  village,  dispersed  the  troops  collected  upon 
the  hills,  and  seized  one  of  their  cannon.  The  destruction  of  property  then  commenced. 
Governor  Tryon  thus  coolly  related  the  circumstanees  in  his  official  dispatch  to  B'tr  Henry 
Clinton  :  "  After  many  salt-pans  were  destroyed,  whale-boats  carried  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
the  magazines,  stores,  and  vessels  set  in  flames,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  dwelling-houses, 
the  advanced  corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the  troops  retired  in  two  columns  to  the  place  of 
our  first  debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship,  and  returned  to  Huntington  Bay." 

While  the  village  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  upon  Grummon's  Hill,  and 
viewed  the  scene  with  apparent  pleasure — a  puny  imitator  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  blazing.  It  was  a  cruel  and  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  none  but  a  small 
mind  and  spiteful  heart  could  have  conceived  and  consummated  so  foul  an  act.  Two  houses 
of  worship  (Episcopal  and  Congregational),  eighty  dwelUngs,  eighty-seven  barns  twenty  two 
stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels  were  laid  in  ashes  m  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  driven  to  the  woods  for  shelter  Only  six 
houses  were  spared.  One  of  them,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  Es-governor  Bi^isell  was  saved 
through  the  exertions  of  a  maiden  lady  living  with  Mr.  Belden,  the  then  owner  Governor 
Tryon  had  been  Belden's  guest  one  night,  several  years  previous,  and  the  lady  went  up  to 
Grummon's  Hill,  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  and  asked  for  and  received  i  protection  for  the 
house.  Tryon  sent  a  file  of  soldiers  with  her  to  guard  it.  When  the  British  left  most  of 
the  resident  Tories  went  with  them.  Among  Iheca  was  the  Hev.  Mr  Leamington  the  Epia 
copalian  minister.  He  had  continued  praying  for  the  "king  and  all  others  m  au 
thority,"  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  his  Church,  until  the  people  forbadi.  him  and  ^^y 
threatened  him  with  violence,  i^E^ 

About  five  miles  westward  of  Norwalk,  on  the  main  road  to  Stamford  is  a  Con       "* 
gregational  Church  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.     Its  pastor  in  17bl  was  the 
Bev.  Moses  Mather.     On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  July,  the  church  was  surround 
ed  by  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Captain  Frost,  just  as  the  congregation  were 
singing  the  first  tune.     Dr  Mather  and  the  men  of  the  congregation  w  ere  tak 
en  to  the  banks  of  the  Sound  thrust  into  boats  and  conveyed  across  to  Lloyd  s 
Neck,  on  Long  Island   whence  they  were  carried  to  New  York  and  pltced 
in  the  Provost  Jail       borne  died  there       Nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  pribon       iiAmfN  lhuec 
ers  were  exchanged  and  returned  to  their  families      Peter  St,  John,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  in  doggerel  verse.     Of  the  Provost  he  says  ; 


Tiers  arrived  at  Norwalk.  Further  to  the  left,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  picture,  is  seen  one  end  of  Ihf 
rail-rood  bridge,  which  crosses  Norwalk  River.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Bail-road  was  then  in 
progress  of  oonstriiotion.  The  point  derives  its  name  from  its  former  proprietor.  Governor  Thomas  Fitch. 
whose  rosidenee  was  Norwalk.  He  was  Governor  of  (he  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  his  name  is  among  the 
heloved  of  his  generation.     He  died  Jilly  18'h,  1774,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Tryon's  official  dispatch. 

'  This  place  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  nf  the  village  of  Norwalk.  It  received 
iti  name  from  an  old  teill  from  which,  in  ancient  times,  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  took  their 
supplies  of  water. — Barbtr. 
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Thieves,  murderers,  and  pickpockets  too, 
And  every  thing  that's  bad  they'd  do ; 
One  of  our  men  found,  to  his  cost. 
Three  pounds  Yorh  money  he  had  lost ; 
His  pockets  piaked,  1  guess  before 
We  liad  been  there  one  single  hour," 

Dr.  Mather  w  s  u  lly  a  d  n  li  Provost,  until  his  situation  was  made  known  to  Mra. 
Irving,  mothe  f  d  ngu  bed  v,  er,  Washington  Irving,  who  obtained  permission  to 
send  him  food  and    1    1  ng      H    w       eleased  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Ed  n  Hall  f  h  F  Congregational  Chtirch,  whoso  hislorical  researches 
have  made  him  f  m  1  a    w  h  1    a  of  interest  about  Norwalk,  kindly  aj^companied  me 

as  cicerone.  W  d  d  wn  C  y's  Point,  from  which  I  sketched  Tryon's  landing- 
place,  pictured  on  page  413.  On  the  beautiful  plain  near  by  stood  the  ancient  village,  the 
first  settlers  having  chosen  tho  sea-washed  level  for  their  residences,  in  preference  to  the 
higher  and  rougher  ground  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  which  the  present  town  is  situated. 
Tlie  old  village  had  gone  into  decay,  and  the  new  town  was  just  beginning  to  flourish,  when 
Tryon  laid  it  in  ruins.  A  little  further  seaward,  upon  a  neck  of  land  comprising  Fitch's 
Point  and  an  extensive  salt  meadow,  is  the  Cow  Pasture,  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  cows  belonging  to  the  settlers  were  pastured  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  town 

From  Gregory's  Point  we  rode  over  the  hiSls  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  and 
from  a  high  hill  near  his  house  I  sketched  the  distant  view  of  Compo,  on  page  402.  From 
that  eminence  we  obtained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  of  land  and  water  imaginable. 
Southward  was  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River,  with  its  beautiful  green  islands,  and 
beyond  was  the  heaving  Sound,  dotted  with  sails,  and  bounded  by  the  wooded  shores  of  Long 


Island  in  the  distance.     On  the  right  were  clustered  the  white  houses  of  Norwalk,  a 

the  left  swelling  Cotnpo  was  stretched  out, 
scarcely  concealing  the  noble  shade  trees  of 
Fairfield  beyond. 

Returning  along  East  Avenue  to  the  vil- 
lage, I  stopped  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall, 
and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  Grum- 
mon  s  Hill  It  is  a  high  elevation,  a  little 
east  of  the  aienue  partly  covered  by  an  or- 
chard and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
village  hirbor  and  Sound  Tryon  sat  upon 
the  summit  of  the  h  51  where  the  five  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  are  seen  The  venerable  Na- 
thaniel Rajmond  still  living,  when  I  was 
.,Bu»«oN  a  HiLi,  ^^^^^  (184^)    near  the  Old  Well,  or  West 

Norwalk  Wharf  (where*he  had  dwelt  from  his  bicth  ninety  five  years)  remembers  the  hill 
being  "  red  with  the  British."  He  was  a  corporal  ol  the  guard  at  the  time,  and,  after  se- 
curing his  most  valuable  effects,  and  carrying  his  aged  parents  to  a  place  of  safety  three  miles 

'  The  old  records  of  the  town,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hall,  exhibit  many  curious  features  iu  the  municipal  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  early  settlers.  In  1666  it  is  recorded  that  "  Walter  Hait  has  undertaken  to  beat  the 
drumm  for  meeting  when  all  oooasions  required,  for  which  he  is  to  have  10».  Also,  Thomas  Benedict  has 
undertaken  to  have  the  meeting-house  swept  for  the  yeere  ensuing  ;  he  is  to  have  30i."  Again  :  "  At  a 
town  meeting  in  Norwalk,  March  the  20th,  1667,  it  was  voted  and  ordered  that  it  shall  be  left  lo  the  towns- 
men frmn  yere  to  yere  lo  appoint  a  time  or  day,  at  or  before  the  10th  day  of  March,  for  the  securing  of  the 
fences  on  both  sides,  and  that  they  shall  give  notis  lo  all  the  inhabitants  the  night  before,  and  the  dmmb  to 
be  beten  in  Ihe  morning,  which  shall  be  accounted  a  sufficient  warning  for  every  man  to  secure  his  fence, 
or  else  to  bear  his  own  damages."  Again  ;  "  At  the  same  meeting  (October  17th,  1 667),  voted  and  order- 
ed that,  after  the  field  is  cleared,  the  townsmen  shall  hier  Steven  Beckwith,  or  some  other  man,  to  fetch  the 
cows  out  of  the  neck  [tlie  Cow  Poslurt] ;  and  he  that  shall  be  hiered  shall  give  warning  by  sounding  a  home 
about  twelve  of  the  clock,  that  he  that  is  to  accompany  him  is  to  repaire  to  him." 
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Time  df  TryoD'B  Landing.         SepBTture  from  Korwslk.         Kew  Englsnj  Villsgeg.         TbeGre^n  at  FBlrfi?1d,         Fequnti. 

distant,  shouldered  his  musket,  and  was  with  the  few  soldiers  ■whom  Tryon  boasted  of  having 
drisen  from  the  hills  north  of  the  town.  He  says  it  was  Saturday  night  when  Tryon  landed, 
adl'kDbythtww  b  d  ^  nday,  Mr.  Raymond  was  qnite  vigorous  in 
body      dmd       dT  mdh  d  him  gently.     I  desired  to  visit  two  other  an- 

1    h  b  h       f      h      rr      1    f  the  mail-coach  for  New  Haven  was  near, 

d  1  h  ed  b  k  h  h  lei  h  I  f  for  the  east  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
h      f 

Th  h  f       peddl  form,  was  full,  and,  quite  in  accordance  with 

my       1  I    oo  h         d  It  was  a  genial  afternoon,  and  all  things  in 

n  d  b     d  d  ed  fy      We  reached  Bridgeport,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

H  B.         f  ml  f  N         Ik,  at  sunset,  and  a  more  pleasing  variety  of 

b         f  J  wlbefdh        harmed  us  during  that  short  journey.     We 

passed  through  W  estport  (old  ''augatuck)  bouthport,  and  Fairfield,  lovely  villages  lying  upon 
estuaries  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  all  replete  with  historic  interest.  Unlike  most  modern 
villages  with  their  rectangular  streets  and  exhibiting  an  ambitious  imitation  of  large  cities, 
the  neat  houses  embowered  in  shrubbery  are  thinlj  scattered  along  winding  avenues  shaded 
by  venerable  trees  the  ground  on  either  side  left  undulating  as  the  hand  of  Nature  fashioned 
It  Herein  consists  the  great  beauty  of  the  New  England  villages  a  beauty  quite  too  often 
overlooked  in  other  states  in  the  process  of  laying  out  towns  Nature  and  art  havt.  here 
wrought  in  harmony    and  village  and  ■"ountry  are  beautifully  and  healthluUy  blende! 

I  was  mlormed  before  leaving  Norwalk  that  the  Bu  kly  House  the  last  relic  oi  the 
Revolution  in  Fairfield  had  falkn  under  the  stroke  ot  public  lmplo^cment  ind  also  that  no 
hving  witness  ot  the  cruelty  ot  (joveruor  Tryon  was  there  I  therefore  concluded  to  go  di 
rectly  through  to  New  Haven  that  evening  During  a  detention  of  the  coach  for  half  an 
hour  at  the  post  office  in  Faiifaeld  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  annetel  view  of  the  m1 
E^^^^  -~~.~—~-      ,„  ^^     lage  Green  wh  cli  I  subsequently  corrected  by  a 

^E^UPHBHHF  i^'^^^^^H^'^t'^H     the  Green,  near  the  spacious  new  hotel  that  fronts 

general  aspect  that  it  presented  before  the  ma- 
rail  ler  desolated  it.      As  the  destruction  of  Fair- 
held  was  subsequent  to  the  incursion  of  the  enemy  into  New  Haven,  I  shall  give  the  record 
of  its  hard  fate  after  noticing  the  movements  of  Tryon  and  his  associates  at  the  latter  place. 
Iramediatelj  batk  of  Fairfield  village  ifl  the  celebrated  swamp  w^ere  the  warlike  Poquots 
made  their  last  stand  against  the  Enghsh   in  July,  1637.'     There  they  were  overthrown 

'  The  Pequole  or  Peq  lod"  were  a  formidal  lo  tribe  of  Indians,  having  at  least  seven  hundred  warriors. 
Their  prinn  pal  settlementi  were  n  a  h  11  in  Grotoii  ConneeticiH.  They  were  a  terror  to  other  tribes,  and 
beoftme  a  great  annoyance  to  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  settlements.  Grovernor  Endicott,  of  the 
former  province,  had  n-ied  to  treat  with  them,  but  in  vain,  and  their  bold  defiance  of  the  whites  increased. 
Early  in  1637  they  attacked  the  sroail  English  fort  at  Saybrook,  murdered  several  women  of  Weathersfleld, 
and  carried  away  two  girls  into  captivity.  The  colonists  nmstered  all  their  able  men,  and,  being  joined  by 
portions  of  the  Mohegans,  Narragansets,  and  Niantic  tribes,  fell  upon  the  Peqoots  in  their  retreat  upon  the 
Mystic  River.  A  warm  battle  ensoed,  and  the  Pequots  were  beaten.  They  fought  desperately,  hut  were 
finally  driven  westward,  and  took  shelter  in  the  swamp  near  Pairfteld.  Sassacus,  their  chief,  escaped  lo 
the  Mohawks,  hy  whom  he  was  afterward  murdered.  The  Indian  name  of  Fairfield  was  Ungaowa.  Mr. 
Ludlow,  who  accompanied  the  English  troops,  and  was  afterward  Deputy-governor  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, pleased  with  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Saseo  Swamp,  began,  wi'h  others,  a  planta- 
tion there,  and  called  it  their  fair  field.     Hence  its  name. 
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DeatrocnuD  of  ihe  Pequou  Grponlislil  Hill  Snigbf  s  Poem.         Joumef  to  Hew  Haven.         A  Stroll  U  Cut  Rock. 

and  annihilated  and  the  place  has  ever  since  heen  called  the  Pequot  Swamp.  They  might 
ha\e  escaped  had  not  one  of  their  number,  who  loitered  behind,  been  captured  by  Captain 
Mason,  and  compelled  to  di'wilose  the  retreat  of  his  comrades.  One  hundred  were  made 
prisoners  the  residue  were  destroved  The  fort  at  Mystic  had  previously  been  demolished, 
■and  they  took  refuge  m  this  8«amp 

We  passed  in  sight  of  Greenfield  Hill,  near  the  village,  renowned  for  its  academy  and 
churc.ji,  wherein  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  officiated  as  tutor  and  pastor  for  twelve 
years.  -.The  view  from  the  hill  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  from  the  belfry  of  the 
church  no  less  than  seventeen  houses  of  worship  may  be  seen,  in  Fairfield  and  the  adjacent 
villages.  Dr.  Dwight,  while  minister  of  Greenfield,  wrote  a  poem  called  "Greenfield  Hill," 
Referring  to  the  view  from  the  belfry,  he  exclaims, 

"  Heavens,  what  a  matchless  group  of  beauties  rare 
Southward  expands  I  where,  orowii'd  with  yon  tall  oak, 
Bound  Hill  the  circling  land  and  sea  o'erlooks; 
Or,  smoothly  sloping,  Grover's  beauteous  rise, 
Spreads  its  green  aides  and  lifts  its  single  tree, 
Qlad  mark  for  seamen  ;  or,  with  ruder  face, 
Orchards,  and  ftelds,  and  groves,  and  houses  rare, 
Anil  scatter'd  cedars.  Mill  Hill  meets  the  eye ; 
Or  where,  beyond,  wilh  every  beauty  clad, 
More  distant  heights  in  recnal  pride  ascend. 
On  either  side  a  long,  continued  range. 
In  all  the  charms  of  rural  nature  dress'd. 
Slopes  gently  lo  the  main.     Ere  Tryon  sank 
To  infamy  unfalhom'd,  through  yon  groves 
Once  glisten'd  Norwalk's  white  ascending  spires, 
And  soon,  if  Heaven  permit,  shah  shine  again. 
Here,  sky-encircled,  Stratford's  churches  beam  ; 
And  StratGeld's  turrets  greet  the  roving  eye. 
In  clear,  full  view,  with  every  varied  charm 
That  forms  the  finish'd  landscape,  blending  soft 
In  malchless  union,  Fairfield  and  Green's  Farms 
Give  Justec  to  the  day.     Here,  crown'd  with  pines 
And  skirting  groves,  with  creeks  and  havens  fair 
Embellish'd,  fed  wilh  many  a  beauteous  stream. 
Prince  of  the  waves,  and  ocean's  favorite  child, 
Far  westward  fading,  in  confusion  blue, 
And  eastward  stretch'd  beyond  the  human  ken. 
And  mingled  with  the  sky ;  there  Longa's  Sound 
Glorious  esp&nds." 

The  evening  closed  in,  milS  and  baltny,  before  we  reached  Stratford,  three  miles  eastward 
of  Bridgeport,  and  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was  hidden  from 
view.  We  crossed  several  small  estuaries,  and  the  vapor  that  arose  from  the  grassy  salt 
marshes  was  grateful  to  the  nostrils.  The  warm  land-breeze  ceased  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
strong  wind  from  the  ocean  brought  a  chilling  fog  upon  its  wings,  which  veiled  the  stara, 
and  made  ua  welcome  the  sparkling  lights  of  New  Haven  as  we  descended  Miiford  Hill  and 
crossed  the  broad  salt  marsh  that  skirts  the  western  suburbs  of  the  town.  We  arrived  at 
the  Tontine  a  little  after  nine,  and  supped  with  a  keen  appetite,  for  I  had  fasted  since  break- 
fast at  RidgeSeld  at  ten  in  the  morning.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  weary  journeys 
of  the  week  made  the  privileges  of  the  approaching  day  of  rest  appear  peculiarly  valuable. 

"The  morning  dawn'd  wilh  tokens  of  a  storm — 
A  ruddy  cloud  athwart  the  eastern  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  omens  of  a  tempest  near  ;" 

yet  I  ventured  to  stroll  out  to  East  Rock,  two  miles  east-northeast  of  the  city.      Cioasing 

the  bridge  at  the  factory  owned  by  the  late  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  that 

bears  his  name,  I  toiled  up  the  steep  slope  through  the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
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nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below.  This  rock  is  the  Bouthern  extremity  of  the 
Mouat  Tom  range  of  hills.  It  lies  contiguous  to  a  similar  amorphous  mass  called  West 
Rock,  and  both  are  composed  principally  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  interspersed  with  quartz 
and  iron.  The  oxyd  of  iron,  by  the  action  of  rains,  covers  their  bare  and  almost  perpendic- 
ular fronts,  and  gives  them  their  red  appearance,  which  caused  the  Dutch  anciently  to  des- 
ignate the  site  of  New  Haven  by  the  name  otRed  Rock.  The  fronts  of  these  rocks  are  com- 
posed of  assemblages  of  vast  irregular  columns,  simitar  in  appearance  to  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson,  and,  like  them,  having  great  beds  of  debns  at  their  bases.  A  view  from  either  will 
repay  the  traveler  for  his  labor  in  reaching  the  summit.  That  from  the  East  Rock  is  par- 
ticularly attractive,  for  it  embraces  the  harbor,  city,  plain,  and  almost  every  point  of  histor- 
ical interest  connected  with  New  Haven,  or  Quinnipiack,  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

"  I  stood  upon  the  cliff's  estremest  eJge, 

And  downward  far  beneath  me  coald  I  see 
Complaining  brooks  that  played  with  meadow  sedge, 
Then  brightly  wandered  on  their  journey  free." 

Willis  Gavlobd  Clikke. 

Winding  through  the  plain  were  Mill  River  and  the  Quinnipiack,  spanned  by  noble  bridges 
near  the  city  that  lay  stretched  along  the  beautiful  bay  ;  and 

"  Beyond 
The  distant  temple  spires  that  lift  their  paints 
In  harmony  above  the  leaf-clad  town — 
Beyond  the  calm  bay  and  the  restless  Sound 
Was  the  blue  island  stretching  like  a  cloud 
Where  the  sky  stoops  to  earth  ;  the  Rook  was  smooth, 
And  there  upon  the  table-stone  sad  youths 
Had  carved,  unheeded,  names,  to  weave  for  them 
That  insect's  immortality  that  lies 
In  stone,  for  ages,  on  a  showman's  shelf." 

L.  M.  N. 

East  and  West  Haven,  where  the  two  divisions  of  the  British  invading  force  landed  in  1779  : 
Fort  Hale,  whence  they  departed  ;  Neck  Bridge,  across  Mill  B.iver,  under  which  the  fugitive 
judges  of  King  Charlra  I.  were  concealed  ;  and  West  Rook,  where  they  "  raised  their  Eb- 
enezer"  and  dwelt  in  seclusion  for  some  time,  were  all  in  full  view.  With  a  spirit  fraught 
with  reverence  for  the  past,  and  witli  scenery  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  "  young  antiquity" 
spread  out  before  us,  let  us  sit  down  a  moment  and  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  chronicler. 

In  the  summer  of  1637  several  wealthy  and  influential  Englisji  gentlemen  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, preparatory  to  making  a  permanent  location  in  wilderness  America.  The  young  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  regarded  them  with  great  favor,  and  various  settlements  coveted  the 
honor  of  numbering  them  among  their  proprietors.  But  they  determined  to  plant  a  distinct 
colony,  and,  having  heard  of  the  beautiful  country  along  the  Sound,  from  Saybrook  to  the 
Saagatuck,  discovered  by  the  English  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  they  projected  a  settle- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  land.  In  the  autumn  a  portion  of  them  made  a  journey  to  Connec- 
ticat,  to  explore  the  harbors  and  lands  along  the  coasts,  who  finally  decided  upon  the  beau- 
tiful plain  on  the  Quinnipiack  for  settlement,  and  built  a  log  hut  there.' 

In  the  spring  of  1 636  the  principal  men  of  the  new  emigration  to  the  colony — Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Pruden,  and  Samuel  and  Theophilus  Eaton — with  the  people  of  their  com- 
pany, sailed  from  Boston  for  Quinnipiack.  They  reached  the  haven  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  their  first  Sabbath  there  was  the  18tb  of  April,  1638.  The  people  assembled  under  a 
large  oak,  that  stood  where  George  and  College  Streets  intersect ;  and  under  its  venerable 
branches  the  New  Haven  and  Miiford  Churches  were  afterward  formed.  Designing  to  make 
a  large  and  flourishing  settlement,  founded  on  strict  justice,  they  purchased  the  land  of  Mau- 

'  This  was  upon  the  corner  of  the  present  Charoh  and  George  Streets,  New  Haven. — Barher. 
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maguin,  the  chief  sachem  of  that  region,  on  honorable  terms,  and  entered  into  what  they  call- 
ed a  plantationr  covenant  with  each  other.  They  laid  out  their  town-plat  in  aquarea,  design- 
ing it  for  an  elegant  city.  They  prospered  for  more  than  a  year  without  any  iixed  laws,  and 
in  1639  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and  religious  polity,  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  chosen  governor,  and  Mr.  Davenport  gave  him  a  serious  charge  before  all  the  people,  from 
Deut.,  i.,  16,  17.  It  was  decreed  by  the  freemen  that  there  shouid  be  a  general  court  an- 
nually in  the  plantation,  on  the  last  week  in  October.  This  was  ordained  a  court  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  he  ehosen.  This  court  determined  that 
the  Word  of  God  should  be  the  only  rule  for  ordering  the  affairs  of  government  in  that  com' 
mo  n  wealth. 

This  was  the  original  fundamental  Constitution  of  New  Haven,  brief  in  words,  but  pow- 
erful in  principle,  for  the  Bible  was  the  statute  book.  It  exhibited  the  same  general  relig- 
ious aspect  in  its  external  affairs  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Seven  pillars  of  the 
Church  were  chosen,  and  all  government  was  originally  in  the  Church.  The  members  of 
the  Church  (none  others  being  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise)  elected  the  governor,  mag- 
istrates, and  all  other  officers.  The  magistrates  were  merely  the  assistants  of  the  governor.'  ' 
Thus  the  new  colony,  having  its  founilation  laid  upon  divine  laws  and  strong  faith  in  man, 
began  a  glorious  career  ;  and  the  little  settlement,  ambitious  of  excellence,  has  grown  to  be, 
if  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Western  World.  From  the  time  of 
its  foundation  nntil  the  Revolution  broke  out,  its  history,  like  that  of  the  other  New  England 
settlements,  exhibits  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  of  prosperity,  under  the  influences  of 
the  laws  of  the  supreme  government  and  the  pressure  of  Indian  hostilities  ;  sometimes  bur- 
dened and  cast  down  by  the  injustice  of  the  former,  and  menaced  with  overthrow  and  ruin 
by  the  latter. 

New  Haven  became  famous  as  the  "  city  of  refuge"  for  three  of  the  English  regicides,  or 
judges  who  condemned  King  Charles  I.  to  death.  They  were  Generals  Goffe  and  Whal- 
ley,  and  Colonel  Dixwell.  Whalley  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  a 
relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Goffe  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan  divine,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  Whalley.  Dixwell  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  Kent,  and  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1654.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  many 
of  the  judges  were  arrested  ;  thirty  were  condemned  to  death,  and  ten  were  executed.  The 
three  above  named  escaped  to  New  England,  Goffo  and  Whalley  arrived  at  Boston  in  July, 
1660,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  Feeling  insecure  there,  they  removed  to 
New  Haven,  where  their  unaffected  piety  won  for  them  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Davenport.  Their  apparent  freedom  from  dan- 
ger lasted  but  a  few  days.  The  proclamation  of  Charles,  offering  a  large  reward  for  theit 
apprehension,  and  the  news  that  pursuers  were  on  the  scent,  reached  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  flee.  They  took  shelter  in  a  rocky  cavern  on  the  top  of  West 
Rock,  where  they  were  supplied  daily  with  food  by  their  friends.  Tl  )  h  f  d  heir  place 
of  abode  from  lime  to  time,  calling  each  locality  Ebetiezer,  and  0  a  nail  appe  red  pub- 
licly in  New  Haven.  On  one  occasion  they  sat  under  the  Neck  B  dg  po  M  11  Eiver, 
when  their  pursuers  passed  over  ;  and  several  times  they  came  nea  fall  g  n  the  r  hands. 
The  people  generally  favored  their  escape,  and  for  their  lives  thej  w  d  m  h  Mr.  Dav- 
enport.' 

'  Trurabull's  History  of  CoHTieclicut ;   Borber's  HUlory  of  Nea  Haven. 

'  About  the  lima  when  the  pursuers  were  expected  nX  Nevi  Haven,  Mr.  Davenport  pteacbed  publicly  from 
the  text,  "  Take  counsel,  execute  judgment ;  make  ihy  shadow  aa  the  night  in  the  midst  uf  the  noon-day  ; 
hide  thi  miUaitt ;  bitray  not  Mm  that  loandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab  ;  be  thou  a  cov- 
ert to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoilers."  Is^ah,  xvi.,  3,  4.  The  sermon  had  the  effeot  to  pot  the  vrhole 
town  upon  their  guard,  and  made  the  people  resolve  on  concealment  of  the  "  outcasts,"  The  following  an- 
ecdote is  related  of  Goffe,  while  he  was  in  Boston :  A  fencing-master  erected  a  stage,  and  upon  it  he  walked 
several  days,  defying  any  one  to  a  combat  with  swords.  Goffe  wrapped  a  huge  oheeae  in  a  napkin  for  a 
shield,  and,  arming  himself  with  a  niop  filled  with  dirty  water  from  a  pool,  mounted  the  stage  and  acoeptBil 
the  challenge.     The  fencing-master  attempted  ta  drive  him  off,  hut  Goffe  skillfully  received  the  thrusts  of 
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-  In  the  autumn  they  left  New  Haven  and  went  to  Hadley.     While  there,  eleven 

-  . .  yuare  afterward,  King  Philip's  War  took  place.  While  the  people  of  the  town  were 
in  their  meeling-houae,  observing  a  fast,  a  body  of  Indians  surrounded  them.  The  continual 
expectation  of  such  an  event  made  the  inhabitants  always  go  armed  to  worship.  They  were 
ao  armed  on  this  occasion,  and  sallied  out  to  drive  off  the  savages.  At  that  moment  there 
appeared  in  their  midst  a  man  of  venerable  aspect  and  singular  costume,  who  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people,  and,  by  causing  them  to  observe  strict  military  tactics,  enabled 
them  to  disperse  the  assailants.  The  stranger  then  disappeared.  The  people  believed  an 
angel  had  been  sent  to  lead  them  and  effect  a  victory.      The  angel  was  General  Goffe. 

Colonel  Dixwell  was  with  Goffe  and  Whalley  much  of  the  time  of  their  long  exile.     His 
latter  years  were  passed  in  New  Haven,  where  he  called  himself  James  Davids,  Esq.     He 
acknowledged  his  name  and  cbaAcler  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1G88,  about  a 
lOOBth  previous  to  the  arrest  of  Governor  Andros  in  Boston.     The  governor  was  hated  by 
the  colonists,  and  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  which  Dixwell  had  predict- 
ed, reached  Boston,  the  people  seized  the  obnoxious  chief  magistrate  and  thrust  him  into  prison.' 
Goffe  and  Whalley  died  at  Hadley,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  bodies  were  afterward 
secretly  conveyed  to  New  Haven.      In  the  old  burying-ground  in  that  city,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Center  Church,  are  stones  which  bear  the  initials  of  the  regicides.      They  are  standing 
separate  ;  I  have  grouped  (hem  for  convenience.     The 
two  marked  E,  W.  are  the  head  and  foot  stones  of  Whal- 
iey's  grave ;  and  the  date,  by  an  extension  below  the  five, 
mayread  less  or  1678.     He  died  about  1678,     These 
stones  are  about  two  feet  wide  and  high,  and  eight  inches 
thick.     Goffe's,  marked  80  and  M,  G,,  is  only  ten  inches 
high.     The  M,  it  is  supposed,  is  an  inverted  W.     Dix- 
well'-S  sl«ne,  seen  in  front,  is  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  broad.      It  is  a  red  stone  ;  the  others  are  a  sort  of 
dark  blue  stone.      The  reason  given  for  inscribing  only 
their  initials  on  their  stones  is,  a  fear  that  some  sycophant 
of  royalty,  "  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority"  in  New 
England,  might  disturb  their  remains,' 
New  Haven  was  greatly  agitated  by  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  Stamp  Act.     It  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  New  England  towns  that  echoed  the  voice  of  opposition  raised  by 
Boston  agamst  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  people  were  generally  zealous 
in  mamtammg  the  liberty  of  action  professed  to  be  secured  to  them  by  disannulled  charters. 
When  Ingersoll  who  was  appointed  stamp-master  (or  the  agent  of  government  to  sell  "  stamp- 
ed paper  )   announced  the  reception  of  the  objectionable  articles.  New  Haven  soon  became 
in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.     Ingersoll  was  menaced  with  every  indignity;  and  even  his 
life  w  as  proclaimed  Jorfcit  by  some,  if  he  persisted  in  exercising  his  new  vocation.     Finding 
'■opiomber  19     '"^  ''"*'"  town  too  Warm  lor  htm,  he  proceeded  toward  Hartford.      He  was  met 
'T65  near  Weathersfield  by  a  deputation  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and,  when  in  the 

town,  they  demanded  his  resignation  of  the  office.  He  refused  acquiescence,  on  the  reason- 
able plea  that  he  awaited  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  whose  com- 

hia  aword  inlo  the  cheese.  At  the  third  lunge  of  his  antagonist,  Goffe  held  the  aword  fast  in  his  aofl  shield 
long  enough  to  smear  the  face  of  the  fencing-master  with  the  filthy  mop.  Enraged,  iho  challenger  caught 
up  a  broad-sword,  when  Goffe  exoiairaed,  with  a  firm  voice,  "Stop,  sir;  hitherto,  you  sea,  I  have  only  played 
with  you,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  you ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad-aword,  know  that  I 
will  certainly  take  yoar  life."  Goffe's  firmness  alarmed  the  fencing-master,  who  exclaimed,  "  Who  can  you 
be?     YoumustheeitherGoffa,  Whalley,  orthedevil,  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  coohJ  beat  me." 

^  ^tilBs'i  Hittory  of  Iht  Regiddti ;  Barher's  History  o/NrwHavtn. 

'  A  lineal  descendant  of  Colonel  Dixwell  asked  and  received  permission  of  the  authorities  of  New  Haven 
todiainter  the  reniains  of  his  ancestor,  and  bury  them  beneath  a  uionoment  which  he  proposed  to  erect  to  his 
memory,  on  College  Green,  in  the  rear  of  the  Center  Chtireh.  They  were  aocordingly  removed  in  Novam- 
lier,  1849,  and  a  neat  monument,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  erected  there. 
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mands  in  the  premises  he  should  implicitly  obey.  But  the  people  would  listen  to  no  legal 
excuses,  and  he,  "  thinking  the  cause  not  worth  dying  for,"  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  the 
people,  and  signed  a  paper  declaring  his  resignation  of  the  office.  He  was  then  forced  ta 
stand  up  and  read  it  to  the  people.  Not  content  with  this,  they  made  him  throw  up  hU 
hat,  cry  out  "Liberty  and  property,"  and  give  three  cheers.  After  dining,  he  was  conduct- 
ed to  Hartford  by  a  cavalcade  of  about  one  thousand,  who  surrounded  the  court-house,  and 
caused  him  to  read  his  resignation  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  people  were  quite  aa  much  excited  by  joy  when  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  noxious 
act  reached  them,  in  May,  1766.  The  fact  was  thus  announced  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  a 
New  Haven  newspaper  :  "  Last  Monday  morning,  early,  an  express  arrived  here  with  the 
charming  news,  soon  after  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  with  the  noise  of 
small  arms  from  differeiit  quarters  of  the  town  '  all  the  bells  were  rung,  and  cannon  roared, 
the  glad  tidings  In  the  afternoon  the  clergy  publicly  returned  thanks  for  the  blessing,  and. 
a  pompan}  of  militia  w  ere  collected  under  the  princ  pal  direction  of  Colonel  [afterward  Gen- 
eral] WooKttr  In  the  evening  were  illummalions  boithres,  and  dances,  all  without  any  re- 
markable indecency  or  disorder  The  arrival  of  the  regular  post  from  Boston  last  night  has 
completed  our  joy  for  the  wise  and  interesting  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Business  will  soon 
be  transacted  as  usual  in  this  lojal  colon)  In  short  every  thing  In  nature  seems  to  wear 
a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  usual — to  a  great  majority 

In  all  subsequent  proteeding'  in  opposition  to  the  unjust  acts  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  colonies  New  Haven  was  lamed  for  its  zeal  and  firmness ;  and  the  people  of 
Boston  received  its  warmest  sympathies  and  support  in  all  the  trials  through  which  they  had 
to  pass    under  the  royal  displeasure,  from  1763  until 
177^    when  that  city  was  purged  of  the  enemies  of  free- 
^^^^^  dom  by  the  Continental  array,  under  Washington. 

I  rrir^T.'''''"^^''^  New  Haven  was  among  the  first  of  the  New  En- 

gland towns  that  sent  soldiers  to  the  fields  of  the  E.evolu- 
tion  The  news  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  reached 
New  Haven  at  about  noon  the  nest  day.  Ben-  ^^^1,  g,^ 
ed  ct  Arnold  wis  then  the  captain  of  the  Gov-  ^^■^ 
ernors  Guar  Is  He  summoned  his  corps,  and  proposed 
starting  immediately  for  Lexington.  About  forty  of  them 
consented  to  go  Ainold  requested  the  town  authorities 
to  furnish  the  company  with  ammunition.  They  refused, 
and  the  hot  patriot  marched  his  men  to  the  house  where 
the  select-men  were  in  session,  formed  a  line  in  front,  and  sent  in  word  that,  if  the  keys  of  the 

'  Among  the  members  of  (he  company  who  went  with  Arnolil  were  Mr.  Earl,  a  portrait  painler,  and  Amos 
Doolitde,  an  engraver.  Mr.  Earl  made  four  drawings  of  Lexington  anil  Concord,  which  were  aflerwarJ  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Doolitlle.  The  plates  were  twelve  h_v  eighteen  inches  in  si^e,  and  were  executed  with  great 
dispatch,  for  in  the  Connecticut  Journal  of  December  13th,  1775,  is  the  following  advertisement : 

"  And  to  be  sold  at  the  store  of  Mr.  James  LookwooJ,  near  the  college  in  New  Haven,  four  difierent  views 
of  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  &g.,  on  the  19()i  of  April,  177S. 

"  Plate  i.,  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

"  Plate  IL,  a  view  of  the  town  of  Concord,  with  the  ministerial  troops  destroying  the  stores, 

"  Plate  III.,  the  battle  at  the  North  Bridge,  in  Concord. 

"  Plate  IV.,  the  south  part  of  Lexington,  when  the  first  detachment  was  joined  by  Lord  Percy. 

"The  above  four  plates  are  neatly  engraven  on  copper,  from  original  paintings  taken  on  the  spot. 
"  Price,  six  ahillings  per  set  for  plain  ones,  or  eight  shillings  colored." 

The  engraving  of  the  first  of  the  above-named  plates  was  Mr.  Doolitlle's  earliest  effort  in  that  branch  of 
art ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  bis  last  day's  labor  with  the  burin  was  bestowed  upon  a  redaced  copy 
of  the  same  picture,  for  Barber's  History  of  Ne-m  Haven,  executed  in  1832.  A  copy  of  this  print  will  be 
found  on  page  524. 

'  Arnold  lived  in  Water  Street,  near  the  ship-yard.  The  house  is  still  standing  (1848),  on  the  left  side 
of  the  street  going  toward  the  water.     It  is  a  hajidsoma  frame  building,  embowered  in  slu-ubbery.     In  the 
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powder-house  were  not  delivered  to  him  within  Ave  minutes,  he  would  order  hie  company  to 
break  it  open  and  help  themselves.  The  keys  were  given  up,  the  powder  was  procured,  and 
soon  the  volunteers  were  on  their  march  through  Welherafield  and  Pomfret,  for  Cambridge. 
At  Pomfret  they  were  joined  by  General  Putnam,  who  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Cambridge,  they  took  possession  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Governor  Oliver,  who 
bad  fled  from  the  vicinity.  Arnold's  corps  made  a  tine  appearance,  and  so  correct  was  their 
discipline,  that  they  were  chosen  to  deliver  to  Governor  Gage  the  body  of  a  British  officer 
who  had  died  from  wounds  received  at  Lexington. 

New  Haven  suffered  equally  with  its  sister  towns  of  tho  sea-board  during  the  whole  war 
for  independence,  but  the  severest  trial  it  endured  was  an  invasion  by  a  British  force,  under 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  in  the  summer  of  1779.  For 
some  time  the  idea  of  a  predatory  war  against  the  Americans  had  occupied  the  British  com- 
manders here.  They  finally  decided  upon  the  measure,  and  submitted  their  plans  to  the 
ministry  at  home.  Wearied  by  fruitless  endeavors  to  quell  the  rebellion,  the  king  and  his 
advisers  readily  consented  to  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme  that  promised  success.  Arthur 
Lee,  the  political  spy  abroad  upon  the  movements  of  the  British  ministry,  immediately  for- 
warded to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
formation of  the  intended  change  in  military  operations.  Under  date  of  Paris,  April  6th, 
1779,  he  says,  "  I  have  received  intelligence  that  it  is  determined  in  the  British  cabinet  to 
send  over  immediate  orders  to  New  York  for  an  expedition  through  the  Sound,  up  Connec- 
ticut River.  The  enemy  are  to  land  at  Wethersfield,  and  proceed  by  land  to  New  Haven 
Bay,  where  they  are  to  re-embark,  after  having  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  aU  in  their 
way."  Adverse  winds,  and  the  capture  of  some  of  the  papers  sent  by  Lee,  preveuted  the 
Americans  from  receiving  timely  warning. 

Having  received  the  ministerial  instructions.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  execute  his 
orders.     Governor  Tryon  was  considered  a  very  proper  instrument  to  perform  the  nefarious 
service,  and  a  force  of  twenty-six  hundred  men  was  put  under  his  command,  with  Brigadier- 
general  Garth  as  his  lieutenant.     These  were  placed  upon 
two  ships  of  war  (the  Camilla  and  Scorpion),  with  transports 
and  tenders,  forty-eight  in  number,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Sir  George  Collier,  and  toward  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  they 
passed  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound.     On  the  4th,  while 
tbo  patriate  on  land  were  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  two  commanders  joined  in  drawing 
up  a  proclamation  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connec- 
ticnt,  inviting  and  urging  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
promising  ample  protection  in  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  dwellings,  e.^ccepting  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  rebel 
government.     This  address  was  sent  on  shore  and  distributed,  but,  before  the  in- 
habitants had  time  to  consult  upon  the  public  good,  the  enemy  was  among  them.     g^yiHg  kock." 
jujj,  Collier's  fleet  sailed  up  New  Haven  Bay  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and 

177!!,  early  the  next  (Monday)  morning  landed  in  two  divisions,  those  under  Tryon  at  East 
Haven,  and  those  under  Garth  at  West  Haven.     The  latter  landed  about  sunrise,  and  im- 

garret  ot  the  house  the  sign  was  founJ  recently  which  hung  over  the  door  of  Arnold's  store,  in  Water  Street. 
It  was  black,  with  wbita  letters,  and  paintei!  precisely  alike  on  both  sides.     It  was  lettered 
B,  Arnold,  DbuogisT, 
Bookielter,  ^c, 

FROM  LONDON. 
Sibi  Totiquf. 
The  Latin  motto  may  be  rendered,  For  himitlf—for  the  whole,  oT  far  all.     Arnold  omnbined  the  selling 
of  drugs  and  books  in  New  Haven  from  1763  to  1767. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Garth  Landed,  in  Orange,  forraerly  West  Haven.  It  is  between  three 
and  four  miles  below  New  Haven,  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbor  entrance,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
resort  in  summer  for  the  people  of  the  city. 
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mediately  prepared  to  march  upon  the  town  Information  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
having  reached  New  Haven  ihe  previous  evenmg  preparations  had  been  made  for  defense. 
All,  however  uae  conlusion  and  alarm  and  the  care  of  families  and  property  occupied  those 
who  otherwise  might  have  made  a  successiul  stand  against  the  invaders.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants took  refuge  upon  East  Bock  where  they  remained  until  the  departure  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  opposition  to  the  invaders  was  made  by  twenty-five  of  tte  inhabitants  of  the 
town  (some  of  whom  were  students  of  Yale  College),  under  Captain  Hillhouse,  who  met  an 
advanced  party  of  the  enemy  on  Milford  Hill.     Already  the  West  Bridge  on  the  Milford 


Boad  had  been  destroyed,  some  field  pieces  taken  thither,  and  slight  breast-works  thrown  up. 
Although  there  was  but  a  handful  of  Americans,  they  were  animated  by  such  spirit,  when 
they  saw  their  homes  and  families  ih  peril,  that  they  drove  the  advancing  enemy  nearly  back 
to  their  landing-place,  and  took  one  prisoner.  The  whole  body  of  the  iuvaders  now  moved 
forward,  with  strong  flanking  parties  and  two  field  pieces.  The  cannons  of  the  Americans 
at  West  Bridge  kept  up  such  a  brisk  fire  that  the  enemy 
dared  not  venture  further  upon  that  road,  but  moved  along 
Milford  Hill,  northward  to  the  Derby  Road,  to  enter  the 
town  by  that  avenue.  This  movement  required  a  circui- 
tous march  of  several  miles.  The  first  attacking  party 
of  the  Americans,  continually  augmenting,  soon  swelled  to 
a  hundred  and  fifly,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued  with  the 

enemy's  left  flank,  near  the  Milford  Road.      In  this  skirm-  ,  ^ 

ish  Major  Campbell,  the  British  adjutant,  was  killed.     He  *  ""       '    °    »  "■ 

was  singled  out  by  a  militia-man  concealed  behind  a  rock,  and  fell,  pierced  by  a  musket-ball 

'  This  view  is  from  the  Milford  Road,  eastward  of  Wesl  Bridge.  The  high  ground  in  the  dislance  is 
Mi)ford  Hill,  on  which  is  seen  the  road,  directly  over  the  umhrella.  A  littlo  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  the 
spot  where  Major  Campbell  was  buried.  West  Bridge  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  central  part  of 
New  Haven - 

'  This  rude  memorial  was  erected  in  1831,  by  J.  W.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  the  historiBn  of  that 
city,  and  author  of  the  Hiiturical  Collecliani  of  Connfctiml,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  a  meritorious  officer. 
It  is  about  afoot  and  a  half  high.  The  site  of  Campbell's  grave  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Barber  by  the  late 
Chftunoy  Ailing,  who  saw  him  buried.  Several  Americans,  who  were  killed  at  the  same  time,  were  buried 
near.     Their  remains  were  afterward  removed.     Those  of  Adjutant  Campbell  rest  undisturbed. 
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near  hia  heart.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  carried  upon  a  sheep-litter  to  a  house 
near  by,  where  he  expired.  He  was  buried  in  a  shallow  grave  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
he  feli,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  near  the  intersection  of  the  Milford  and  West 
Haven  Roads,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  a  field  known  as  Campbell's  Lot. 

After  the  skirmiah,  the  British  pressed  onward  toward  the  Derby  Road.  Eye-witnesses 
described  their  appearance  from  points  near  the  ci^y  as  very  brilliant ;  Milford  Hill  seemed 
all  in  a  blaze,  from  the  mingled  efiects  upon  the  eye  of  scarlet  uniforms  and  glittering  arms. 
The  Americans  annoyed  them  exceedingly  all  the  way  to  Thompson's  Bridge  (now  West- 
ville),  on  the  Derby  Road,  and  the  small  force  at  "West  Bridge,  under  Captain  Phineas  Brad- 
ley, hastened  to  that  point  to  oppose  their  passage,  Bradley  was  too  late  ;  Garth  had  pos- 
session of  the  bridge  and  the  fording-plaees  of  the  stream,  and,  after  a  ebarp  skirmish  of  ten 
minutes,  he  drove  the  militia  before  him,  and  marched  triumphantly  into  the  town  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock.  He  had  been  piloted  all  the  way  from  the  landing-place  by  a  young 
Tory  named  William  Chandler,  who,  with  his  father  and  family,  left  New  Haven  when  the 
enemy  departed. 

Among  those  who  went  out  to  the  West  Bridge  and  beyond,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,'  then  late  President  of  Yale  College,  and  a  warm  republican.  Armed  with 
a  musket,  he  joined  his  friends  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  Neat  the  West  Bridge  he 
w  as  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner  and  but  for  the  interference  of  young  Chandler,  the  Tory 
guide  who  had  been  a  student  m  the  college  he  would  doubtless  have  been  murdered.  He 
was  eruellj  mjured  with  bayonets  and  by  a  sevtre  blow  across  the  bowels  with  the  butt  of 
a  musket  after  he  had  surrendered  and  beg,ied  for  quirters  '  \et  his  firmness  did  not  for- 
sake him  ^V  hiie  abused  and  curstd  he  was  asked  whether  li  released,  he  would  again 
.8  against  them  and  replied  I  rather  believe  I  shall  if  I  get  an  opportunity." 
s  the  boats  that  conveyed  the  flrat  division  ol  the  enemy  to  shore  returned,  the 
second  diiiswn,  under  Tryon,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Hessians  and 
Tones  landed,  with  two  pieces 
o£  cannon,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbor  where  the  light-house  now 
stands  Thej  marched  up  and 
attacked  the  little  fort  on  Black 
Rock  (now  Fort  Hale),  which  was 
defended  by  a  feeble  garrison  of 
only  mneteen  men,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  After  a  slight 
LiHDiNo  FLACE  OF  GENUAL  TsvoN  skirmish,    the    AmericBUB    were 

driven  from  the  post.     The  ene- 
my then  pushed  toward  the  town,  while  their  shipping  drew  nearer  and  menaced  the  jnhab- 

'  Naphlttli  Daggett  wasanaliveof  Attteborough,  MassachuseMs.  He  graduated  al  Yale  College  in  1748, 
and  in  1756  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  that  institution,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
oJBciftled  as  president  of  the  college  from  1766  until  1777,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Stiles.  Ha  died 
November  aSth,  1780,  aged  ahont  sixty  years. 

'  "  I  was  insulted,"  saya  the  doolor,  in  his  account  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  Hartford,  "  in  the  most  shocking  manner  by  the  ruffian  soldiers,  many  of  which  came  at  me  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  swore  they  would  kill  me  on  the  spot.  They  drove  me  with  the  main  body  a  hasty  march 
of  five  miles  or  more.  They  damned  me,  those  that  took  me,  because  they  spared  my  life.  Thus,  amid  a 
thoneand  insults,  my  infernal  drivers  hastened  me  along,  faster  than  my  strength  would  admit  in  the  extreme 
heal  of  the  day,  weakened  as  I  was  by  my  wounds  and  the  loss  of  blood,  which,  at  a  mnlerate  computation, 
could  not  be  less  than  one  quart.  And  when  I  failed,  in  some  degree,  through  faintness,  ho  would  strike 
me  on  the  back  with  a  heavy  walking-slaff,  and  kick  me  behind  with  his  foot.  At  length,  by  the  support- 
ing power  of  God,  I  arrived  at  the  Green,  New  Haven.  But  my  life  was  almost  spent,  the  world  around 
me  several  times  appearing  as  dark  as  midnight.  I  obtained  leave  of  an  officer  to  be  carried  into  the  Widow 
Lym^i's  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  where  I  lay  the  rest  of  the  day  and  succeeding  night,  in  such  acute  and  ex- 
cruciating pain  as  I  never  feit  before." 
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itante  with  bombardment.  At  the  hridge  over  Neck  Creek  (TomUnson's  Bridge)  the  Amer- 
icans made  some  reEiEtance  with  a  lield  piece,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  euperioi 
iiHrabers  and  discipline.  Before  night  the  town  was  completely  possessed  by  the  invadera. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the' day  and  night  the  soldiery  eomraitted  many  excesses  and 
crimes,  plundering  deserted  houses,  ravishing  unprotected  women,  and  murdering  several 
citizena,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  Mr.  Beers,  and  an  aged  and  helpless  man  named 
English. 

The  general  raovenieats  of  the  enemy  through  the  day  could  be  seen  by  the  fugitive  in- 
Jiabitants  on  East  Rock,  and  gloomy  indeed  was  the  night  they  passed  there.  Families 
were  separated,  for  the  men  were  generally  mustering  irom  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country 
to  espel  the  enemy.  Anxiously  their  hearts  beat  for  kindred  then  in  peril,  and  eagerly  their 
eyes  were  turned  toward  their  homes,  in  momentary  expectation  of  beholding  them  in  flames. 

It  was  Garth's  intention,  fo  burn  the  town.  He  declared,  in  a  note  to  Tryon,  that  the 
"  conflagration  it  so  richly  deserved  should  commence  as  soon  as  he  should  secure  the  Neck 
Bridge."  But  during  the  night  he  changed  hia  mind.  Early  on  Sunday  morning,  =■  »ju]y  7^ 
perceiving  the  militia  collecting  in  large  numbers,  he  called  in  his  guards,  and  le-  i''^- 
treated  to  his  boats.  Part  of  his  troops  went  on  board  the  ships,  and  part  crossed  over  to 
East  Haven,  where  they  joined  Tryon's  division.  Toward  that  point  the  militia  now  di- 
rected their  attention.  In  the  afternoon,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  citizen  soldiers, 
that  were  flocking  to  New  Haven  from  the  adjacent  country,  Tryon  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
shipping.  Several  buildings  and  some  vessels  and  stores  were  set  on  fire  at  East  Haven 
when  they  left.  At  five  o'clock  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  westward,  carrying 
away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  appetite  of  Tryon  and  his  troops  for  pillage  and  murder  was  not  sated  when,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  they  embarked  from  Fort  Rock,  now  Fort  Hale.'  Sailing  down  the 
Sound,  they  anchored  off  the  village  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  After  a  fog 
that  lay  upon  the  waters  had  cleared  away,  they  landed  a  little  eastward  of  Kensie's  Point, 
at  a  place  called  the  Pines,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  village.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 
hasgivenagraphicdescriptionof  the  destruction  of  the  town,  "On  (he  7th  of  July,  1779," 
he  says,  "  Governor  Tryon,  with  the  army  I  have  already  mentioned,  sailed  from  New  Haven 
to  Fairfield,  and  the  next  morning  disembarked  upon  the  beach.  A  few  militia  assembled 
to  oppose  them,  and,  tn  a  desultory,  aoattered  manner,  fought  with  great  intrepidity  through 
most  of  the  day.  They  killed  some,  took  several  prisoners,  and  wounded  more.  But  the 
e.vpedition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  eflbrts  made  in  this  manner  were  necessarily 
fruitless.  The  town  was  plundered  ;  a  great  part  of  the  houses,  together  with  two  churches, 
the  court-house,  jail,  and  school-houses,  were  burned.  The  barns  had  just  been  filled  with 
wheat  and  other  produce.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were  turned  out  into  the  world  al- 
most literally  destitute. 

"  Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  the  mansion-house  of  the  family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  from  conflagration. 
The  house  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  other  buildings.  Mrs,  Burr  was  adorned  with 
all  the  qualities  which  give  distinction  to  her  sex  ;  possessed  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  a, 
dignity  of  character  scarcely  rivaled ;  and  probably  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with  inattention.  She  made  a  personal  application  to  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  in  terms  which,  from  a  lady  of  her  high  respectability,  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any  person  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.  The  answer 
which  she  actually  received  was,  however,  rude  and  brutal,  and  spoke  the  want,  not  only 
of  politeness  and  humanity,  but  even  of  vulgar  civility.  The  house  was  senlenced  to  the 
flames,  and  was  speedily  set  on  fire.     An  attempt  was  made  in  the  mean  time,  by  some 

'  Fort  Hale  is  situated  upon  an  insulated  rock,  two  miles  from  the  end  of  Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  early  Revnlinionary  martyrs.  The  Americans  bad 
a  battery  of  tliree  guns  upon  this  point,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  when  landing. 
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of  the  soldiery,  to  rob  het  of  a  valuable  watch,  with  rich  furniture  ;  for  Governor  Tryon  re- 
fused to  protect  her,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  house.  The  wa.tch  had  been  already  con- 
veyed out  of  their  reach  ;  but  the  house,  filled  with  every  thing  which  contributes  either  to 
comfort  or  elegance  of  living,  waa  laid  in  ashes. 

"  While  the  town  was  in  flames  a  thunder-storm  overspread  the  heavens,  just  as  night 
came  on.  The  conflagration  of  near  two  hundred  houses  illumined  the  earth,  the  skirts  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound  with  a  union  of  gloom  and  grandeur  at  once  inex- 
pressibly awful  and  magnificent.  The  sky  speedily  was  hung  with  the  deepest  darkness 
wherever  the  clouds  were  not  tinged  by  the  melancholy  luster  of  the  flames.  The  thunder 
rolled  above.  Beneath,  the  roaring  of  the  fires  filled  up  the  intervals  with  a  deep  and  hol- 
low sound,  which  seemed  to  be  the  protracted  murmur  of  the  thunder  reverberated  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Add  to  this  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  these  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  vindictive  and-  wanton  devastation,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  sharp  sound  of 
muskets  occasionally  discharged,  the  groans  here  and  there  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and 
the  shouts  of  triumph  ;  then  place  belbre  your  eyes  crowds  of  the  miserable  sufferers,  min- 
gled with  bodies  of  the  militia,  and  from  the  neighboring  hills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of 
their  property  and  their  dweilings,  their  happiness  and  their  hopes,  and  you  will  form  a  just, 
but  imperfect,  picture  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield,  It  needed  no  great  effort  of  imagination 
to  believe  that  the  final  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  amid  this  funereal  darkness,  the  morning 
would  speedily  dawn  to  which  no  night  would  ever  succeed  ;  the  graves  yield  up  their  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  trial  commence,  at  which  was  to  be  finally  settled  the  destiny  of  man. 

"  The  apology  made  by  Governor  Tryon  for  this  Indian  effort  was  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  '  The  village  was  burned,  to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  from  their  houses  and 
to  mask  our  retreat.'  This  declaration  unequivocally  proves  that  the  rebels  were  trouble 
Borne  to  their  invaders,  and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  considered  as  the  best  apology  which 
they  are  able  to  make.  But  it  contains  a  palpable  falsehood,  intended  to  justify  conduct 
which  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  rejects  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  palliation  Why  did 
this  body  of  men  land  at  Fairfield  at  all  ?  There  were  here  no  slorc  no  lortreas  no  ene 
my,  except  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  every  village  throughout  the  United  States  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  original  object  of  the  expedition  to  set  hre  to  this  town  and  tht  apology  w^s 
created  after  the  work  was  done.  It  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  mask  the  retreat  The 
townsmen,  and  the  little  collection  of  farmers  assembled  to  aid  them  had  no  power  to  dis 
turb  it.  No  British  ofiicer,  no  British  soldier  would  confess  that  m  these  circumstances  he 
felt  the  least  anxiety  concerning  any  molestation 
from  such  oppoaers.     The  next  morning  the  troops  — 

re-embarked,  and,  proceeding  to  Green's  Farms,  set 
fire  to  the  church  and  consumed  it,  together  with 
fifteen  dwelling-houses,  eleven  barns,  and  several 

The  Hessians  who  accompanied  Tryon  were  his 
incendiaries.  To  them  he  intrusted  the  wielding 
of  the  torch,  and  faithfully  they  obeyed  their  master 
When  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  not  expecting 
that  their  houses  would  be  burned,  they  left  most 
of  their  furniture  behind.  The  distress  was  conse 
quently  great,  for  many  lost  every  earthly  possession      Among  the  buildings  saved  was  that 

'  Dwigbt'B  TraveU  in  Neie  England,  iU.,  512  Aciording  to  a  document  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  St&te  of  Conneoticut,  the  number  of  buildings  dectruved  v-ax  ninety-seven  dwellings,  sixty-seven  barns, 
forty-eight  stores,  two  school-houses,  one  count}  house  two  meeting-houses,  and  one  Episcopal  Church. 

'  This  building  stood  upon  the  eastern  side  of  (he  Green  fronting  the  church.  It  was  demolished  three 
or  four  years  aROi  having  stood  more  Ihun  a  century  and  a  half.  The  engmvin);  is  a  copy,  by  permission 
if  the  audior,  from  Barber's  Hiilorical  ColhcHom  of  Cr»nite!icu(,  page  353.  Tryon  lodged  in  the  upper 
room  on  the  right  of  the  main  building. 
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TtMUaent  of  Mrs.  Buckley.  Inlecfercnce  o(  Generttl  SilUmHi,  Hnraphreya'a  Elegj  on  Ihe  Burning  of  FBirfleld 

of  Mr.  Buckley,  pictured  in  the  engrflving.  Tryon  made  it  his  head -quarters.  The  naval 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  Britieh  ships,  and  piloted  them  to  Fairfield,  was  Mrs.  Buckley's 
brother,  and  he  had  requested  Tryon  to  spare  the  house  of  his  sister.  Tij  on  acq  esced  and 
feeling  his  indebtedness  to  her  brother,  the  general  informed  Mrs.  Bi  ckley  that  f  there  was 
any  other  house  she  wished  to  save  she  should  be  gratified.  After  the  enen  y  left  the  en 
laged  miiitia,  under  Captain  Sturges,  placed  a  field  piece  in  front  oi  tl  e  d  ell  g:  and  then 
sent  Mrs.  Buckley  word  that  she  might  have  two  hours  to  clear  the  house  and  lea  e  t  or 
ihey  would  blow  her  to  atoms.  She  found  means  to  communicate  a  not  e  of  her  at  at  on 
to  General  Silliman,  who  was  about  two  miles  distant.  He  immediately  went  to  the  town, 
and  found  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  the  cannon.  By  threats  and  persuasion  he  induced 
them  to  withdraw.  The  next  day  Colonel  Benjamin  Talimadge,  with  his  regiment,  ar- 
rived from  White  Plains,  and,  encamping  on  the  smoking  ruins,  made  Tryon's  quarters 

The  cruelties  committed  upon  helpless  women  and  children,  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  at  Fairfield,  were  worthy  only  of  savages,  and  made  the  name  of  Tryon  a  syn- 
onym for  every  thing  infernal.  The  passions  of  the  soldiery  were  excited  by  strong  drink, 
and  murder,  pillage,  and  brutal  violence  to  women  were  their  employment  throughout  the 
night.  Like  similar  outrages  elsewhere,  these  awakened  the  strongest  feelings  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  the  common  enemy,  and  the  pen,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum  sent  forth  their 
righteous  denunciations.  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  the  soldier-poet  of  the  Revolution, 
visited  the  scene  of  destruction  soon  after  the  event,  and  wrote  the  following  elegy  while  on 
the  spot : 

"Ye  smoking  ruins,  marks  of  hostile  ire, 

Ye  ashes  warm,  which  drink  the  tears  that  flow, 
Ye  desolated  plains,  my  voice  inspire, 

And  give  soft  music  to  ibe  song  of  woe. 
How  pleasant,  Fairfleld,  on  the  enraptured  sight 

Rose  thy  tall  spires  and  oped  thy  social  halls  I 
How  oft  ray  hosom  beat  with  pure  delight 

At  yonder  spot  where  stand  thy  darken'd  walls  ', 
But  there  the  voice  of  mirth  resounds  no  more. 

A  silent  sadness  through  the  streets  prevails ; 
The  distant  main  alone  is  heard  to  roar. 

The  hollow  chimneys  hum  with  sudden  gales — 
Save  where  scorch'd  etms  the  untimely  foliage  shed. 

Which,  rustling,  hovers  round  the  faded  green — 
Save  where,  at  twilight,  mourners  frequent  tread. 

Mid  recent  graves,  o'er  desolation's  scene. 
How  changed  the  blissful  prospect  when  compared. 

These  glooms  funereal,  with  thy  former  bloom, 
Thy  hospitable  rights  when  Tryon  shared, 

Long  ere  he  seal'd  thy  melancholy  doom. 
That  impious  wretch  with  coward  voice  decreed 

Defenseless  domes  and  hallow'd  fanes  to  dust  ] 
Beheld,  with  sneering  smile,  the  wounded  bleed, 

And  spurr'd  his  bands  to  rapuie,  blood,  and  lust. 
Vain  was  (he  widow's,  vain  the  orphan's  cry. 

To  touch  his  feelings  or  to  soothe  his  rage — 
Vain  the  fair  drop  thnt  roli'd  from  beauty's  eye, 

Vain  the  dumb  grief  of  supplicating  age. 
Could  Tryon  hope  to  quench  the  patriot  flame, 

Or  make  his  deeds  snrvive  in  glory's  page? 
Could  Brituns  seek  of  savages  the  same, 

Or  deem  it  conquest  thus  the  war  to  wage  ? 

'  Mrs,  Buckley  was  not  a  friend  of  the  enemy.  According  to  her  testimony,  under  oath,  she  was  badlj 
treated  by  the  soldiery,  notwithstanding  she  had  a  protection  from  General  Garth,  the  second  in  command. 
They  plundered  her  house,  stripped  her  buckles  from  her  shoes,  tore  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  fired  the 
boose  five  times  before  leaving  it. — See  Hinman's  Historical  Coltectiom,  p.  620. 
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Yea,  Britons  scorn  the  councils  of  the  skies, 

Extend  wide  havoc,  spurn  the  insulted  foes ; 
The  insulted  foes  to  ten-fold  vengeance  rise, 

Resistance  growing  as  the  danger  grows. 
Red  in  their  wounds,  and  pointing-  to  the  plain, 

The  visionary  shapes  before  me  stand  ; 
The  thunder  bursts,  the  battle  burns  again, 

And  kindling  lires  encritnson  all  the  strand. 
'  Long,  dusky  wreaths  of  smoke,  leluctant  driven, 

In  black'ning  volumes  o'er  the  landscape  bend  : 
Here  the  broad  splendor  blazes  high  to  heaven, 

There  umhor'd  streams  in  purple  pomp  ascend. 
In  fiery  eddies  round  the  tott'ring  walls, 

Emitting  sparks,  the  lighter  fragments  fly ; 
With  frightful  crash  the  burning  mansion  falls, 

The  works  of  years  in  glowing  embers  lie. 
Tryon,  behold  thy  sanguine  flames  aspire. 

Clouds  tinged  with  dies  intolerably  bright ; 
Behold,  well  pleased,  the  village  wrapp'd  in  fire, 

Let  one  wide  ruin  glut  thy  ravish'd  sight ! 
Ere  fades  the  grateful  scene,  indulge  thine  eyes. 

See  age  and  sickness  tremulously  slow 
Creep  from  the  flames.     See  babes  in  torture  die, 

And  mothers  swoon  in  agonies  of  woe. 
Go.  gaze  enraptured  with  the  mother's  tear. 

The  infant's  terror,  and  the  captive's  pain ; 
Where  no  bold  bands  can  check  thy  cursed  career. 

Mix  fire  with  blood  on  each  unguarded  plain ! 
These  be  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  boasted  fame  ! 

Daughters  of  mem'ry,  raise  the  deathless  song, 
Repeat  through  endless  years  his  hated  name. 

Embalm  his  crimes,  aiid  leach  the  world  our  wrong." 

Large  numbers  of  miUtia  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  and  at  eig^ht  o'clock  Tryon  sounded  a  retreat  to  the  shipping.  His  troops  were 
galled  very  much  by  the  militia,  and  it  was  noon  before  all  were  embarked.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  over  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  whence 
they  made  a  descent  upon,  and  destroyed,  Norwalk. 

We  will  close  the  record  and  hasten  from  the  mountain,  for 

"  'Tis  Sabbath  morn,  and  lingering-  on  the  gale 
The  mellow'd  peals  of  the  sweet  bells  arise, 
Floating  where'er  the  restless  winds  prevail, 
Laden  with  incense  and  with  harmonies," 

and  inviting  me  back  to  the  city  and  the  open  sanctuary.  I  arrived  in  time  for  a  luncheon 
breakfast,  and  to  listen  to  an  eloquent  sermon  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  College  Green,  from 
a  stripling  deacon  who  had  just  taken  orders.  The  afternoon  was  warm  and  lowery,  the 
rain  came  pattering  down  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  a  nor'easter  was  piping  its 
melancholy  notes  among  the  stately  elms  of  the  city,'  while  the  rain  poured  as  if  Aquarius 
had  overturned  his  water-jar. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barber,  the 
artist- author,  in  a  covered  wagon,  I  visited  some  of  the  points  of  interest  about  the  city.  We 
first  rode  to  the  West  Bridge  on  West  River,  near  which  the  Americans  made  their  first 
stand  against  General  Garth,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  made  the  sketch  on 
page  433.  Returning  to  the  city,  we  visited  the  dwelling  of  Arnold,  Neck  Bridge,  and  the 
Cemetery.  In  the  latter,  a  large  and  beautiful  "city  of  the  dead,"  lie  many  illustrious 
remains,  among  which  are  those  of  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  one  of  Washington's  aids. 

'  The  fine  elms  which  shade  the  public  square  and  vicinity  were  planted  by  the  Rev.  David  Austin  and 
Hon.  Jatnes  Hillhouse.     They  are  the  pride  of  New  Haven,  and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  The  rily 
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iiDcccxvni      cum    a: 

In   the   northeast 
tion  of  the  Cemetery 
dark  stone  neatl) 
uith  an  ornamentil  bor 
iler  saored  to  the  memory 
ol  Margaret  the  first  wife 
of  Benedict  Arnold    who 
died  on  the  19th  of  June 
177o  while  her  husband 
was    upon   Lake    Cham 
plain      Her  maiden  name 
was   M'msfield     an!    bv 
her  Arnold  had 
three  sons,    She 
was     thirty-one 
years  old  when 
she  died.      She 
gresB  and  the  managers  of  military  afiai 


ithwestern  part  of  the  Cemetery,  and  over  them  stands  a  fine  monument 
consistingof  a  granite  obelisk  and  pedestal,  about  twelve  feel  in  height. 
Upon  two  tablets  of  copper  inserted  tii  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription  written  by  his  friend  the  author  of  M  Fingal  "  David 
Humphrejs  LL  D  Acad  Scient  PhiUd  Mass  et  Connect.,  et  in 
Anglid  Aqua;  '*olis  et  E.egias  Societat  Sot-ms  Patriss  et  libertatia 
amore  ac  census  juvcnis  vitam  reipub  integram  consecravit  Patri- 
am  armis  tuebatur  consihis  auxit  hteris  CTCornavit  apud  exteras  gen- 
tes  Concordia  stabilivit  In  hello  gerendo  maximi  ducis  Washington 
administer  et  adjutor  in  exercitu  patrio  Chikarchus  in  republica 
Connecticutensi  militum  evocatorum  impeiator  ad  aulam  Lusitan, 
et  Hispan  legatus  Iberia  reveraus  natale  solum  vellere  vere  aureo 
ditavit  In  Historia  et  Poesi  scnptor  e\iinius  in  artibus  et  acien- 
tns  Lxcolendis  qiiie  vel  decori  vel  nsui  mserviunt  optimus  ipse  et 
patronus  et  exemplar  Omnibus  demum  officiis  e^pletis  cursuq  ; 
vit*  feliciter  pericto  lato  cessit  Die  k'h  Februar  Anno  Domini 
represented  a 


for  two 


years  previous  ti 


ol  the  most  fervent  piety, 
e\alted    patriotism,    gea- 
tkness  ol    manners,    and 
sweetness    of   disposition. 
These  qualities  are  pow- 
eiful  checks   upon  unru- 
ly   passions     particularly 
when  exerted  in  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  husband 
and  wiio      Had  she  lived 
untd    the    close    of    the 
Resolution    far  different 
might  have  been  the  fate 
of  her  husband, 
for  there  is  lit- 
tle   doubt    that 
**'      his    resentments 
against        Con- 
s  treason  were  fostered 


'  Mr.  Bftrber  gives  the  following  transladon  :  "  David  Humphreys,  doutor  of  laws,  member  of  the  Acad- 
ujny  of  Sciences  of  Fbilailelpliia,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  of  the  Bath  [Agricultural  Society]  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Fired  with  the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  he  consecrated  his  youth  wholly 
to  the  service  of  the  republic,  which  he  defended  by  his  arms,  aided  by  his  counsels,  adorned  by  his  learning, 
and  preserved  in  harmony  with  foreign  nations.  In  the  field  he  was  the  companion  and  ^d  of  the  great 
Washington,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  bis  country,  and  commander  of  the  veteran  volunteers  of  Connecticut. 
He  went  embassador  to  the  courts  ot  Portugal  and  Spain,  and,  returning,  enriched  his  native  land  with  the 
true  golden  fleece.*  He  was  a  distinguished  historian  and  poet ;  a  model  and  a  jiatron  of  soienae,  and  of 
Ibe  ornamental  and  useful  arcs.  After  a  full  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  a  life  well  spent,  he  died  oii  the 
21scday  of  February,  1818,  aged  sixty-five  years."  To  complete  the  brief  biography  given  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, I  will  add  that  Colonel  Humphreys  was  born  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  17S3,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1771.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  reside  with  Colonel  Phillips,  of  Phillips's  Manor,  New  York. 
He  joined  the  Continental  army,  and  in  1778  was  one  of  General  Putnam's  aids,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
Washington  appointed  him  his  aid  in  1780,  and  he  remained  in  the  military  family  of  the  chief  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  For  his  valor  at  Yorktown,  Congress  honored  him  with  a  sword.  He  accompanied  Jefierson 
to  Paris,  as  seerelary  of  legation,  in  1T84.  Kosciusko  accompanied  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  in  1786,  and  about  that  time  he,  Barlow,  and  Hopkins  wrote  the  AnaTckiad.     From 

■ThUiHinBlluBiunlQlhefBQllhatColnnelHuinphrejBiffaa  the  man  who  inCroduocdmn-iMj*(epuilo  the  United  Statei.    Ha' 
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by  his  intercourse  with  the  Tory  friends  of  hia  second  wife,  Margaret  Shippen,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Indeed,  the  Loyalists  claimed  him  for  a  friend  as  early  as  December,  1778.  Charles 
Stewart,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway  said      General  Arnold  is  in  Philadelphia      It  is  said 


that  he  will 
discharged,  being 
thought  a.  pert  To- 
ry. Certain  it  is 
that  he  associates 
mostly  with  these 
people." 

On  leaving  the 
Cemetery,  we  call- 
ed upon  the  venera- 
ble Eneaa  Munson, 
M.D.,  a  vigorous 
relic  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  is  still 
living  (January, 
1850),  more  than 
eighty-six  yeara  of 


age.     He  i. 


s  Dr.         4^^ 


Thacher's  assistant 
in  the  Continental 
army,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  and  the 
surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  in  October, 
1781.  He  was 
then  a  surgeon  in 
Colonel  Scam m ell's 
regiment,  which,  in 
that  action,  was  at- 
tached to  General 
Hamilton's  brigade. 
During  the  siege 
Colonel  Scammellw 
shot  by  a  Hessian  cavalry 
officer,  while  reconnoiterjng 
a  small  redoubt  on  a  pomt 
of  land  which  had  been  al 
ternately  in  possession  of  the 
Americans  and  British.  It 
was  just  at  twilight,  and, 
while  making  careful  observ- 


f-O^  iyC^^'^'PPt^M 


Hes 

suddenl}  upon  him 
and  presented  their 
pistols  Perceiving 
that  tbere  via<;  no 
chance  for  escape 
he  surrendered  say 
ing  Gentlemen  I 
am  )0UT  prisoner 
Either  because  they 
did  not  understand 
his  words  or  actu 
ated  by  that  want 
of  humanity  nhich 
generally  charac 
terized  those  merte 
naries  one  of  them 
fired  and  wounded 
the  colonel  mortal 
ly  He  was  car 
ried  to  "W  ilhams 
burg  and  Dr  Mun 
son  -nas  the  first 
surgeon  m  attend 
ance  upon  him 
He  died  Ibere  on 
the  6th  of  Octo 
ber  Colonel  Hum 
phreya  (to  whoKi 
regiment  Dr  Mun 
son  w  as  attached 
after  the  death  oi 
bcammetl)  wiote 
the  following  poetic  epi 
taph  for  the  tomb  of  his 
friend  I  do  not  know 
whethtr  the  lines  were  evLi 
.bed  upon  marble,  or  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  history. 
They  were  repeated  to  me 
by  Dr.  Munson,  and  I  give 


them  as  a  memorial  of  a  brave  and  accomplished  ofiicer  of  the  Revolution. 

1788  until  he  was  appointed  minisler  to  Portugal,  in  1790,  tie  resided  witti  Wasliinglon  at  Mount  Vernon. 
He  vras  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain  in  1794 ;  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  English 
gentleman  at  Lisbon  in  1 797  ;  returned  in  1801,  and  for  ten  years  devoted  his  time  Ic  i^ricalture.  In  ISIS 
lie  took  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  His  death  was  sudden,  caused  by  an  organic  disease 
ot  the  heart.  His  literaiy  attainments  were  considerahle.  Besides  several  poems,  he  wrote  some  political 
pamphlets;  and  in  1788,  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  completed  a  life  of  Putnam,  a  large  portion  of  the  mate- 
rial of  nhich  he  received  from  the  lips  of  the  veteran. 

'  This  portrait  is  from  a  Daguerreotype  kindly  lent  me  by  Dr,  Monson,  with  permission  to  copy  il. 
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Nitlmn  Beeri.  Tale  CoUege.  lu  political  Cbarader  in  the  RevolnHpn.  A  T017  BCudenl, 

"What  thovigh  no  friend  could  ward  thine  early  fall, 
Nor  guardian  angeis  turn  the  treaoherons  ball ; 
Bless'd  shade,  be  soothed  I     Thy  virtues  all  are  knoim — 
Thy  fame  shall  last  beyond  this  mouldering  stone, 
Which  conquering  armies,  from  their  toils  return, 
Read  to  thy  glory  while  thy  fatfl  they  mourn.'' 

A  drawing  of  the  place  where  Scammell  was  killed,  and  a  biographical  Bketch  of  that  offi- 
cer, are  given  in  the  notice  of  my  visit  to  Yorktown. 

A  few  doors  from  Dr.  Munsou,  in  the  same  street,  lived  the  almost  centenarian,  Nathan 
Beera,  who  was  paymaster  in  Scammell's  regiment  at  Yorktown.  He  was  ninety-six  years 
old,  and  completely  demented  ;  second  childhood,  with  all  its  trials  for  the  subject  and  his 
friends,  was  hia  lot ;  yet  did  I  look  with  rev- 
ce  upon  that  thin  visage  and  ■■  lack-luster 
"  where  once  were  indices  of  a  noble  mind 
vithin.  A  truer  patriot  never  drew  blade  for 
mtry,  and,  above  all,  he  was  "  an  honest 
man,  the  noblest  work  of  God."  For  years 
he  struggled  with  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  became  involved  in  debt.  At  length  Congress 
made  a  decision  in  his  favor  respecting  a  claim  for  a  pension  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  arrearages  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  awarded  him.  There 
was  enough  to  give  him  a  competence  in  his  old  age,  but  even  this  reward  for  public  serv- 
ices he  handed  over  to  his  creditors.  He  has  since  gone  to  receive  the  final  recompense  of 
the  patriot  and  Christian.      He  died  on  the  10th.  of  February,  1849,  aged  nearly  98. 

After  a  short  visit  to  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  the  Library  of  Yale  College,'  I 
returned  to  ray  lodgings,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  departed  in  the  cars  for  Hartford. 

'  Yale  College,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  is  remarliahle  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  who  were  educated  within  its  walls.  That  warm  and  consistent 
patriot,  President  Daggett,  gave  a  political  lone  to  the  establishment  favorable  to  the  republican  cause,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  Whig  principles  during  the  Revolution.  When  New  Haven  was  invaded 
hy  Tryon,  Yale  College  was  marked  for  special  vengeance,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  invaders  retreated  hast- 
ily without  burning  the  town.  There  were  very  few  among  the  students,  during  our  war  for  independence, 
who  were  imbued  with  Tory  principles,  and  they  were  generally,  if  known,  rather  harshly  dealt  with. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  of  Uie  times.  In  June,  1775,  a  student  named  AbiatherCamp 
was  reported  unfriendly  to  Congress.  A  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  who  wrote  a  very  polite 
note  to  the  young  gentleman,  setting  forth  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  demanding  an  explicit  denial, 
if  the  report  was  untrue.     The  young  scape.^vace  returned  the  following  answer  : 

•'Hew  Haven,  Juna  13,  IHS. 
"  To  the  Honorable  and  Eespfctable  GentUmen  of  the  Commillfe  noio  residing  in  Vale  College : 

"  May  it  please  your  honors,  ham — ham — ham. 


is  cumsiatula,  popularnm  gig — 
nan  without  a  head  has  no  need  of  a 


"  Abhtbke  Camp.' 


The  insulted  committee  resolved  to  advertise  Camp  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  treat  him  with  all 
possible  acorn  and  neglect.  Such  advertisement  was  posted  upon  (he  hall  door.  He  braved  public  opinion 
until  October,  when  he  recanted,  and  publicly  asked  pardon  for  hia  oflenses. 

Yale  College  was  founded  by  ten  principal  ministers  in  the  colony,  who  met  for  (he  purpose,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  1700.  Each  brought  a  number  of  books  at  their  next  meeting  in  1701,  and,  presenting  them  to  the 
society,  said,  "  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the  colony."  A  proposition  to  found  n  col- 
lege Imd  been  named  fifty  years  before.  The  first  commencement  was  held  at  Sayhrook,  in  1702,  In  1717 
the  first  college  building  was  erected  in  New  Haven.  It  was  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-two  wide.  From 
time  to  time  several  liberal  endowments  have  been  made  to  the  institution,  the  earliest  and  most  munifioent 
of  which  was  from  Elihu  Yale,  in  whose  honor  the  college  was  named.  Among  its  distinguished  benefaetors 
were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dean  Berkley,  Bishop  Burnet,  Halley,  Edwards,  &c.  The  present  imposing  pile 
was  commenced  in  1750.  Additions  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  it  now  consists  of  four  spacious 
edifices,  each  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty  feet  on  the  ground ;  a  chapel,  lyceum,  athe- 
neuro,  chemical  laboratory,  dining-hall,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  president. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river — 
Of  mountains  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm's  career,  the  lightning's  shock: 
My  own  green  land  forever. 

Oh  1  never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Where'er  his  wandering  steps  incline. 
Forget  Ihe  aky  which  bent  above 
Hi3  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love — 
The  stream  beneath  Ihe  green  hill  flowing' — 
The  broad-armed  trees  above  it  growing — 
The  clear  breeze  through  the  folii^e  blowing ; 
Or  hear,  unmoved,  the  taunt  of  saorn 
Breathed  o'er  the  brave  New  England  born," 

Whittier 

h    f  h   so  1    f  N  w  E     1     d  gh  and  sterile,  and  labor 

d  1  b    —     n  procure  subsistence  for  its 

1  p        f  p  bl        n  be  found  stronger  birth- 

I  ta  ent  growth,  springing  up 

f  h  1  h    f  our  free  institutions,  but 

il  dp        nently  manifest  in  colonial 

3      Th  d  g        b     h  to  that  zealous  patriot- 

hhd        "TildhpplfhE  tes  during  the  ten  years 

hwfndpnd  alhse  f  that  contest.     Repub- 

licanism seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  the  people  appeared  to  inhale  the 
air  of  freedom  at  every  breath.  Every  where  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  eastward, 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign — a  commendable  virtue  in  a  people  governed  by  a  right- 
eous prince — was  ehanged  by  kingly  oppression  into  loyalty  to  a  high  and  holy  prin- 
ciple, and  hallowed,  for  ail  time,  the  region  where  it  flourished.  To  a  pilgrim  on  an  errajid 
like  mine  the  rough  hills  and  amthng  valleys  of  New  England  are  sanctuaries  for  patriot  wor- 
ship ;  and  as  our  long  train  swept  over  the  sandy  plain  of  New  Haven,  and  coursed  among 
the  hills  of  Wallingford  and  Meriden,  an  emotion  stirred  the  breast  akin  to  that  of  the  Jew 
of  old  when  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Great  Feast.  A  day's  journey  before  me  was 
Boston — the  city  of  the  pilgrims,  the  nursery  of  liberty  cradled  in  the  May  Flower,  the  first 
altar-place  nf  freedom  in  the  Western  World. 

The  storm,  which  had  abated  for  a  few  hours  at  mid-day,  came  down  with  increased  vio- 
lence, and  the  wind-eddies  wrapped  the  cars  in  such  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  engine,  that 
only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  country  could  be  obtained.  It  was  almost  dark  when  we 
Ocmber  2  reached  Hartford,  upon  the  Connecticut  Hiver,  thirty'sis  miles  northward  of  New 
i848.  Haven  ;  where,  sick  and  weary  from  the  effects  of  exposure  and  fatigue  during  the 
morning,  a  glowing  grate  and  an  "  old  arm-chair"  in  a  snug  room  at  the  "  United  States" 
were,  under  the  ciroumatances,  comforts  which  a  prince  might  covet.  Let  us  close  the  shut- 
ters against  the  impotent  gusts,  and  pass  the  evening  with  the  chroniclers  of  Hartford  and 
its  vicinage. 

Hartford  (Suckiag).  and  Wethersfield,  four  miles  distant,  were  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Connecticut.      In  1633  the  Dutch  from  Nieu  Amsterdam  went  up  the  Conneclicut  River. 
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and  established  a  trading  house  and  built  a  smiil  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mill  River, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut  near  the  site  of  Hartford.  The  place  la  still  known  as 
Dutch  Point.  About  Iha  same  time  William  Holmes  and  others  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
sailed  up  the  Connecticut  m  a  veastl  having  the  frame  of  a  dwelling  on  board,  and,  landings 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  pre  ent  Windsor  erected  the  first  house  built  in  Connecticut.  The 
Dutch  threafened  to  fire  on  them,  but  they  were  allowed  to  pass  by.  I  63^  T  1  S  eel 
and  others,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Cambridg  H  es 

idence,  and  began  a  settlement  near.     Hooker  and  his-wife,  with  a  m 

women,  and  children  of  his  flock,  left  Cambridge  the  following  y  m 

throngh  the  wilderness  westward  to  the  pioneer  settlement,  subsistit  ^ 

upoa  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  cows  which  they  drove  before  them.     O  m 

through  thickets  and  marshes,  they  made  their  way,  with  no  guide  ss 

ter  but  the  heavens  and  the  trees,  no  bed  save  the  bare  earth,  relj  D  P 

dence  and  their  own  indomitable  perseverance  for  success.  I'he  firs 
house  of  worship  was  erected  the  previous  year,  and  on  the  9th  o 
July,  1636,  Mr.  Hooker  first  preached,  and  administered  the  hoi 
communion  there. 

The  Dutch  looked  upon  the  new-comera  as  intruders,  while  th 
English  settle     "  ]  d   h    D      h  *     k     T  h    because  th 

whole  country  be  g  thePIym 

outh  and  Maes  m  M  ted  for  sev 

erai  years,  the  D  to        m  w        med  by  th 

English  colonj  g  ga  hem.      Fi 

arrived  from  P        m  E  regard  th    D  pe 

as  enemies.  to  D  ng- house, 

were  sequester  be  mm  The  Dutc 

The  first  co  g  m  Conneclici  H 

in  the  spring  o  T      peop  ^      ral  govern  Mas 

but  were  allowed  fc  have  minor  courts  of  their  own,  empowered  to  w 

form  alliances  with  the  natives  within  the  colony.     The  English  s        m 
seated,  before  the  Pequots,  already  mentioned,  disturbed  it  with  m 
The  Pequot  war  ensued  in  1637,  and,  although  it  involved  the  colo  se 

present  scarcity  of  provisions,  it  established  peace  for  many  years,  audi  m 

lu  January,  1639,  a  convention  of  the  free  planters  of  Connection  H 

and  a  distinct  commonwealth  was  formed      They  adopted  a  constitution  of  civil  government, 

h    h  w  A       Ap  Ifllw        by    hi  fh     Haynes  governor,  and  six 

mg  I  h  mlodfddpJh  laws  as  developed  in 

h  p  w         mpl     d  and  d  1      B      h        de  the  death  penalty  was 

hp  ybh  Gdof  witchcraft ;   blasphe- 

d  f  f  I  I  fie  swearing,  by  which  a 

h        J    f  g     I  ng  or  smiting  of  parents 

H  b     h         that  the  child's  training 

y    1  1  m  and  of  a  stubborn  dieo- 

y 

fM         h  Pljm      h  C  nnecticut  (as  Hart- 

f  1       ed  f      h       m        I  safety  and  welfare, 
dUdhmse  h    U       d  Col  f  Y      E     I      I       Each  colony  was  author- 

'  This  picture  of  the  first  house  for  Christian  worship  erected  in  Connecticut  is  copied  from  Barber's  Hit- 
lorieal  Colleetioni.     He  obtained  the  drawing  from  an  antiquary  of  Hartford,  and  bolievea  it  correct. 

'  The  lorm  New  Engknd  was  first  applied  hy  Captain  John  Smith,  according  to  the  dedicatory  epistle  to 
the  "First  Sermon  preached  in  New  England"  by  Robert  Cushman.  "It  was  so  called,"  says  the  address, 
"  heoause  of  the  resemblance  that  is  in  it  of  England,  the  native  soil  of  Englishmen.  It  being  raaoh  what 
the  sajne  for  heat  and  cold  in  summer  and  winter,  it  being  champaign  groan  j,  bnt  no  high  mountains,  some- 
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zed  to  Bend  »  com  n  as  o  e  s  to  n  ee  a  al  v  in  September,  first  at  Boston,  and  then  at 
Har  o  d  New  Have  and  P  jn  outh  w  1  p  wer  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  eviaet  fed- 
e  a  laws  lor  tl  e  ge  e  al  good  Th  s  u  o  waa  productive  of  great  benefit,  for  it  made  the 
un  ed  set  leme  ts  for     dable       oppos    on   o  their  enemies,  the  Dutch  and  Indians. 

In  16G  CI  a  lea  II  gran  el  a  cha  ter  to  he  Connecticut  colony,  by  whioh  the  New 
Have    CO  0  V     as  nc  uded  v  h  n  tl  at  of  the  fo  mer.     At  first  there  was  much  disaatisikc- 

on  but  n  105      1  e    wo  co  on  es  jo  tied  n  an  am    abl     1        n    f    ffi  d    1        J  h 

W  nthrop  lor  gover  or 

Claries  was     cceeded  bj  h  s  br    le  Jame    abgedn       wndd       d      j       pn 
Many  of  h  s  adv  ee  s  we  e  a  nb    ous      d  «np     cpldmn      h       nf      h       nidan 
of  po  ve     n    he  I  erso    of  1  e  k    g      I  nmed  aey         ha      ssnfJm       by  ged 

a  p  an  for  p    cu         a  sur      de    of  aU    1  e  paten  sflNwEglnd      !  dfm 

ng  the  vhole  northe      p      of  Ame   ca  n  o  w  elv    p  w    h  a  n     e  1 

the  who  e      "rt      s    t  quo     a    a    o  vi    e  a       dngly  d         q      ng    h  al 

*  colo  ea  to  aj  pear  bj  represe  a  ves  bforhmj  y  u  1  hwby  h 
gl  t  they  exe  c  sed  c  la  powesandp  gea  The  colony  of  Connecticut  aent  an  agent 
o  Engia  d  w  h  a  pe  on  and  emona  ranees  to  the  king.  The  mission  waa  vain,  for  al- 
eady  tl  e  dec  ee  had  gone  fo  h  for  annnU  ng  tl  e  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  ap- 
po  ted  the  fi  t  gove  nor  general  a  d  ar  ved  at  Boston  in  December,  1686.  He  immedi- 
tely  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  char  er  ol  Connecticut,  and  it  was  refused.  Nearly  a 
year  elapsed,  and  meanwhile  Andross  began  to 
plaj  he  tyrant.  His  first  fair  promises  to  the 
peop  e  were  broken,  and,  supported  by  royal  au- 
tho  y,  he  assumed  a  dignity  and  importance  al- 
raos  equal  to  his  master's,  thoroughly  disgusting 
tl  e  colonists. 

I  October,  1687,  he  went  to  Hartford  with 
a  company  of  soldiers  while  the  Assembly  was  in 
seas  0 1,  and  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  r  charter.  Sir  Edmund  was  received  with 
appa  ent  respect  by  the  members,  and  in  his  pres- 
ence the  subject  of  his  demand  waa  calmly  debat- 
ed u  til  evening.  The  charter  waa  then  brought 
fo  th  and  placed  upon  the  table  around  which  the 
„  ^^  me    bers  were  silting.     Andross  was  about  to 

seize  it,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguish- 
ed.    A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  without,  and  the  moment  the  lights  disap- 

what  like  the  soil  in  Kent  and  Essex  ;  full  of  dales  and  meadow  grounds,  full  of  rivers  and  sweet  springs, 
as  England  is.  But  principally,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  find,  it  is  an  island,  and  near  about  the  quantity  of 
England,  cut  out  from  the  main  land  in  America,  as  England  is  from  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the  sea, 
whioh  entereth  in  40°,  and  runneth  up  north  and  west  by  west,  and  goeth  out  either  into  the  South  Sea  or 
else  into  the  Bay  of  Canada.  The  cert^nty  whereof  and  secrets  of  which  we  have  not  yet  so  found  as  that 
as  eye-witnesses  we  can  make  narration  thereof ;  but,  if  God  give  time  and  means,  we  shall,  ere  long,  dis- 
cover both  the  extent  of  that  river,  together  with  the  secrets  thereof,  and  so  Iry  what  territories,  habitations, 
or  commodities  may  be  found  either  in  it  or  about  it."  This  address  was  written,  and  the  sermon  preached 
at  Plymouth,  in  December,  1S2I.  By  the  Bay  of  Canada  is  meant  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  Ihe  "  great 
arm  of  the  sea,"  the  Hudson  River.  The  explorations  of  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609  seem  not  lo  have  been 
known  to  the  worthy  divine,  and  he  im^ined  a  connection  between  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence,  by  which 
New  England  was  made  an  island. 

'  A  writ  of  quo  icorroHlo  issues  against  any  person  or  corporation  that  usurps  any  franchise  or  liberty 
gainst  the  king  without  good  titie,  and  is  brought  against  the  usurpers  lo  show  by  what  right  and  title 
they  hold  and  claim  such  franchise  and  liberty. — Law  Dictionary. 

'  This  venerable  relic  is  still  vigorous,  and  is  a  "  gnarled  oak"  indeed.  It  stands  upon  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Wyllys  Hill,  a  beautiful  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  Charter  Street,  a  few  cods  east  of  Main  Street. 
This  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  of  the  tree  from  Charter  Street,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1848. 
I  omitted  the  picket  fence  in  front,  in  order  to  show  ih©  appearance  of  the  whole  trunk.     The  opening  of 
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peared  they  raised  a  loud  huzaa,  and  several  entered  the  chamber.  Captain  Wadsworth,  of 
Hartford,  seized  the  charter,  and,  unobserved,  carried  it  off  and  deposited  it  in  the  hollow 
tiTiak  of  a  large  oak-tree  fronting  the  house  of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  colony.  The  candles  were  relighted,  quiet  was  restored,  and  Andross  eagerly 
sought  the  coveted  parchment.  It  was  gone,  and  none  could,  or  would,  reveal  its  hiding- 
place.  Sir  Edmund  stormed  for  a  time,  and  threatened  the  colony  with  royal  displeasure  ; 
then  quietly  taking  possession  of  the  government,  he  closed  the  records  of  the  court,  ocmiicr  31, 
or  Assembly,  with  a  simple  annunciation  of  the  fact,  '^87, 

The  administration  of  Andross  was  short.  His  royal  master  was  driven  from  his 
throne  and  country  the  nest  year,  and  his  minion  in  America  was  arrested,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle,  near  Boston,  until  February,  1689,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial.  Able  jurists  in  England  having  decided  that,  as  Connecticut  had  never  given  up  her 
charter,  it  remained  in  full  force,  the  former  government  was  re-established.  From  that  time 
until  the  Revolution  no  important  events  of  general  interest  occurred  at  Hartford.  A  mel- 
ancholy accident  occurred  there  in  May,  1766,  on  the  occasion  of  rejoicings  because  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  day  had  been  spent  in  hilarity.  Bells,  cannons,  and  huz- 
zas had  tesiified  the  general  and  excessive  joy,  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  bon- 
fires, fire-works,  and  a  general  illumination.  In  the  chamber  of  a  brick  school-house  that 
stood  where  the  Hartford  Hotel  was  afterward  built,  a  number  of  young  men  were  preparing 
fire-works  in  the  evening.  Under  the  house  was  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  from  which  the 
militia  had  received  supplies  during  the  day.  The  powder  had  been  scattered  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  street.  Some  boys  accidentally  set  it  on  fire,  and  immediately  the  building  was 
reduced  to  a  ruin ;  several  of  the  inmates  were  killed,  and  many  badly  wounded. 

The  most  important  occurrences  of  general  interest  at  Hartiord,  during  the  Revolution, 
were  the  two  conferences  between  Washington  and  the  Count  de  Rochamheau,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  America.  The  first  interview  was  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  the  second  on  the  2;}d  of  May,  1781.  The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  conveying  the  troops  sent  to  our  shores  by  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
to  aid  us,  arrived  at  Newport  in  July,  1780  ;  and  the  conference  of  Washington  with  Ro- 
chamheau and  Ternay,  in  September  following,  was  to  consult  upon  future  operations.'  This 
interview  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  allies  to  per- 
form anv  thing  of  importance,  and,  after  making  some  general  arrangements  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, Washington  returned  to  his  camp  at  West  Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.  It  was 
during  his  absence  at  Hartford  that  Arnold  attempted  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  sub- 
ordinate posts  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  conference  between  Washington  and  Rochambeau  was  at  Wethersfield,  four 
miles  below  Hartford.     Rochambeau  and  General  the  Marquis  de  Chastellus,  with 
their  suites,  arrived  at  Hartford  on  the  21st  of  May,  where  they  were  met  by  Wash- 

ihe  cavity  wherein  the  charter  was  concealed  ia  seen  near  the  roots.  The  heavy  wind  ihal  bad  been  Wow- 
ing for  thirty  hours  had  stripped  the  lieu  of  a  largo  portion  of  its  autumnal  leaves,  and  strewn  the  groan<i 
with  acorns.  The  trunk,  near  the  roots,  is  twenty-five  feet  in  oireumferenoe.  A  daughter  of  Seoretarj' 
Wyilys,  writinj;  to  Dr.  Holmes  about  the  year  1800,  says  of  this  oak,  "  The  first  inhabitant  of  that  nftmc 
[Wyllys]  found  it  standing  b  the  height  of  its  glory.  Age  seems  to  have  curtailed  its  branches,  yet  it  is 
not  exceeded  in  the  height  ot  its  coloring  or  richness  of  its  foliage The  oavity,  which  was  the  asy- 
lum of  oar  charter,  was  near  the  roots,  and  large  enough  to  admit «  child.  Within  the  space  of  eight  years 
that  cavity  baa  closed,  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  reared."  The  cavity 
within  remains  as  large  as  anciently,  but  the  orifice  will  hardly  admit  a  hand. 

'  At  that  time  the  French  fleet  was  blockaded  in  Narraganset  Bay  by  a  superior  English  squadron.  Ter- 
nay was  quite  dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  and  wrote  very  discouraging  letters  to  the  Count  de  Yergennes, 
the  French  premier.  In  one  (written  September  10th,  1780),  from  Newport,  he  said,  "We  are  actually 
compelled  to  remain  on  a  very  strict  defensive.  The  English  squadron  is  superior  in  number  and  in  every 
other  respect.  The  fate  of  North  America  is  yet  very  uncertain,  and  the  Revolution  is  not  so  far  advanced 
aa  it  has  been  believed  in  Europe."  An  account  ot  the  negotiations  and  other  oircumstaDoes  connected  with 
the  sending  of  troops  from  France  to  aid  in  the  Revolution  will  be  given  m  a  future  chapter,  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  Slates  daring  the  war  for  independence. 
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ington,  and  Generals  Knox  and  Du  Portail,  and  their  suites.  The  meeting  was  celebrated 
by  discharges  of  cannon  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  refreshraente,  the  officers,  with  several  pri- 
vate gentlemen  as  an  escort,  rode  to  Welhersfield.  Washington  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Webb,'  in  Wethersfield,  and  there  the 
conference  was  held.  The  object  of  the  inter- 
View  w  as  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  The  minutes  of  the  confer- 
ence are  m  the  form  of  queries  by  E.ochambeaii, 
which  were  answered  by  Washington.  The 
ooncluiion  of  the  matter  was  an  arrangement 
fir  the  French  army  lo  match  as  speedily  as  pos- 
Bible  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  form  a  junction 
with  the  American  army  encamped  there,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  upon  the 
uty  ol  New  York,  if  practicable.  An  expedi- 
tion southward  seems  to  have  been  proposed  by 
the  French  officers,  but  this  idea  was  abandon- 
ed on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
the  danger  to  which  northern  troops  would  be  tiposed  in  the  Southern  States  in  summer. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  squadron,  under  Count  de  Graase,  to 
aad  immediate!}  to  bandj  Hook  and  forming  a  junction  with  the  fleet  under  Count  de  Ear- 
ras  confine  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  New  York  Bay  and  act  in  concert  with  the  combined 
armies  in  besieging  the  city  then  the  sirong  hold  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops  con- 
"iBted  of  about  four  thousand  men  exclusive  of  two  hundred  that  were  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  stores  at  Providence  A  circuiar  letter  was  sent  bj  Washington  to  the  Eastern  Legisla- 
tures, and  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  Ihem  to  supply  as  large  a  quota  of  Continental 
troops  as  possible.  Such  a  force  as  he  felt  sure  could  be  mustered,  Washington  deemed  ade- 
quate to  undertake  the  siege  of  New  York  ;  and,  on  his  return  from  Welhersfield,  he  began 
his  arrangements  for  the  enterprise.  The  two  armies  formed  a  junction  near  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  After  several  ineflectual  attempts  upon  the  upper  end  of  York 
Island,  circumstances  caused  Washington  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  arrival  of  a  re- 
enforcement  for  Clinton  in  New  York,  the  expressed  determination  of  De  Grasse  to  sail  for 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  where  Cornwallis  and  La 
Fayette  were  operating  against  each  other,  induced  Washington  to  march  south  with  the 
combined  armies.     The  result  was  tho  siege  of  Yorktown  and  capture  of  Cornwallis, 

The  storm  was  raging  as  furiously  as  ever  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Hartford, 
and  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  visiting  Wethersfield  and  Windsor,'  With  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion  to  the  Itev,  Thomas  E-ohbins,  the  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  I  vis- 

'  "May  18lh.  Set  out  this  day  for  the  interviaw  nl  Wetherafield  with  the  Count  do  Roeharabeau  and  Ad- 
miral Banas.  Reauhcd  Morgan's  Tavern,  forty-three  miles  from  Fishklll  Landuig,  after  dining  at  Colonel 
Vanderburg's.  19lh.  Breakfasted  at  Litchfield,  dined  at  Farmington,  and  lodged  at  Welhersfield,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Webb." — Washington')  Diary.  The  Count  Barras  was  prevented  from  attending  the 
meeting  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  off  Block  Island,  Tho  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Vanderhurg,  where  Washington  dined,  was  at  Pooghquag,  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  county. 

*  This  house  is  still  standing  (1848),  in  the  central  part  of  Welhersfield,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churuh. 

'  Windsor  is  situated  upon  the  Connecticut,  a  little  above  Hartford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Farmingion  River, 
Here  was  planted  the  flrst  English  settlement  in  Connecticut,  for  here  the  first  house  -xas  built.  It  was  the 
egg  from  which  sprang  Hartford  and  the  Connecticut  colony.  East  Windsor,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut, has  a  notoriety  in  our  Revolutionary  annals,  on  account  of  its  being,  for  a  short  time,  the  quarters 
of  a  portion  of  the  British  and  Hessian  troops  of  Burgoyne's  captured  army,  on  their  way  to  Boston  ;  also 
as  the  quarters  of  Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  and  General  Prescott,  captured  on  Rhode  Island,  while 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  The  events  connected  with  the  capture  of  these  two  persons  will 
he  noticed  elsewhere.  They  were  confined,  under  a  strong  guard,  in  the  house  of  Captain  Ebeneaer  Grant, 
which,  1  was  told,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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ited  ihe  room  of  that  institution,  Hituated  in  a  fine  edifice  called  the  Wadsu-orth  Atheneum. 
This  building  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Wadsworth  Mansion,  the  plaoe  of  Washington's 
first  conference  with  Rochambeau.  The  cordial  welcome  with  which  I  waa  received  by  Dr. 
Robbins  was  a  prelude  to  many  kind  courtesies  bestowed  by  him  during  a  visit  of  three  hours. 
He  is  a  venerable  bachelor  of  seventy-two  years,  and,  habited  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman 
fifty  years  ago,  his  appearance  carried, the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  Washington.  The  li- 
brary of  the  society,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  its  property  only  in  prospective ;  it 
belongs  to  Dr.  Robbins,  who  has,  by  will,  bequeathed  it  to  the  institution  at  his  death.  It 
contains  many  exceedingly  rare  books  and  MS3  ,  collected  by  its  intelligent  owner  during  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  two  fold  p  irsuits  of  i  Christian  pastor  and  a  man  of  letters.  There 
are  many  h  stoi  cal  c  u  osit  es  in  the  librarj  room  a  iew  of  wbich  I  sketched.  The  one  in- 
^  e  te  1  with  ti  e  greatest  interest  was  the  chest  of  Elder 
Brewotei  of  the  May  Flower  brout,ht  from  Holland 
n  that  V  lirr  m  sh  p  Near  it  too  I  a  heavy  iron  pot 
that  bdo  iged  to  M  les  Standish  the  "  hero  of  New 
England  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pilgrim 
passengers  The  chest  is  of  jellow  Norway  pine, 
"tamLd  with  a  (,  lor  rcemll  ng  London  brown.  Its 
dimen  ions  are  four  fcLt  two  inches  long,  one  foot  eight 
inch  s  broad  and  two  fi.et  sr^  inches  high.  The  ^ 
key  in  size  has  more  the  appearance  if  one  be-  f^j 
rison  than  to  a  cloth  ng  reoeptacle  The  cheat  la  a  relic  of  much  inter- 
t  a  fact  connected  with  its  h  atory  makes  it  an  object  almost  worthy  of 
\  New  Englander  and  indeed  to  everj  Amer  can  Well  established 
trad  tion  asserts  that  the  solemn  written  compact  made  by  the  passengers  of  the  May 
Flower  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  drawn  up  and  signed  upon  the  c  i 
lid  of  this  chest,  it  being  the  most  convenient  article  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  That 
compact,  brief  and  general,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  Western  World,  and  was  the  first  instrument  of  civil  government  ever  subscribed  as 
the  act  of  the  whole  people.'      It  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

'■  In  the  name  of  G-od,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under  written,  the  Loyal  Subjects 
of  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King.  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c,.  Having  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  Honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a  Voyage  to  plant 

'  The  harbor  (Cape  Cod)  in  whiob  the  May  Flower  anchored  was  ascertained  lo  bo  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  oonsequentlj  the  proposed  landing-place  and  settlement  would  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  South  Virginia  Company,  from  whom  these  emigrants  had  received  their  charter.  That  inafruraent 
was,  Uierefore,  naeleas.  Some  of  those  who  embarked  from  England  had  intimaled  that  ihej  would  he  an- 
der  no  law  when  ashore.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants,  concerned  on  account  of  this  appearanoa  of  fac- 
tion, thought  proper  to  have  recourse  lo  natural  law,  and  resolved  that,  before  disembarkation,  they  should 
enter  into  an  essooiation,  and  bind  themselves  in  a  political  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  majority,  Thi» 
was  the  origin  of  the  compact.  The  following  is  a  list  of  ihe  signatures  to  the  instrument :  John  Carver, 
William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  Samuel 
Fuller,  Christopher  Martin,  William  Mnllins,  Williaro  White,*  Richard  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Edward  Tilley,  John  Tilley,  Francis  Cook,  Thomas  Risers,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridgedale,  Ed- 
ward Fuller.  John  Turner,  Francis  Ealon,  James  Chilton,  John  Crackston,  John  BiJlington,  Moses  Fletcher; 
John  Goodman,  Degory  Priest,  Thomas  Williams,  Gilbert  Winslow,  Edward  MargCEson,  Peter  Brown,  Rich- 
ard Britteridge,  George  Soule,  Richard  Clarke,  Richard  Gardiner,  John  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Ed-i-ard 
l>oty,  Edward  Leister.  There  were  forty-one  subscribers  to  the  compact,  each  <me  placing  opposite  his 
name  Ihe  nnmber  of  his  family.  The  whole  number  of  souls  was  one  hundred  and  one. — See  Moore's  Mem- 
oiri  of  American  Govemara,  i.,  25. 


New  England.    Fi 
dghty.four  years.    Wf 


to  Ite  landing  of  the  Pilgrinu,  the  wife  of  William  ViTiits  gavi 


.field,  July  32 
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the  first  Colony  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia  ;  Do  by  these  PreBenta,  BolemnJy  and  mu- 
tually, in  the  Presence  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  Covenant  and  Combine  outselves  togeth- 
er into  a  Civil  body  Politic,  for  our  better  Ordering  and  Preservation,  and  Furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  Virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  Acts,  Constitutions,  and  Offices  from  Time  to  Time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  General  Good  of  the  Colony ;  unto  which  we  Promise  all  due 
Submission  and  Ohedienco.  In  wttneas  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  Names 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fifty- 
fourth,  Anno  Domini,  1620." 


;/2,  ^'<w/w/it 
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Another  curious  relic  of  the  Pilgrims,  preserved  by  Dr.  Uobbin 
of  the  sword-blade  that  belonged  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Leyden.  Mr.  Robins 
came  to  New  England,  but  remained  at  Ley- 
den till  his  death  in  ]625.  His  widow  and 
family  came  over,  bringing  his  effects,  a 
which  was  his  short  sword,  an  article  then  gen- 
erally worn  by  civilians  as  well  as  military  men. 
His  three  sons  were  desirous  of  possessing  this 
relic.  It  being  impossible  for  each  to  have  it  entire,  it  was  cut  into 
three  pieces,  and  the  sons,  true  to  the  impulses  of  New  England 
thrift,  each  had  his  piece  made  into  the  -useful  implement  here  rep- 
resented. 

Another  interesting  relic  is  a  chair  which  was  an  heir-loom  in 
the  family  of  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  Haven.  It  is  made 
wholly  of  turned  wood  (except  the  board  bottom),  fastened  together 
by  wooden  pegs,  and  ia  similar,  in  appearance,  to  Governor  Carver's 
chair,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Its 
existence  is  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  material  is  ash  and  its  construction 
ingenious. 

'  These  were  copied  from  Russell's  "  Recollections  of  the  Pilgrims."  He  obtained  them  from  old  deeJs 
and  other  documents.  The  writers  were  members  of  the  first  Plymouth  Church,  and  some  of  ihem  were 
pasjengers  in  (ho  May  Flower. 
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The  tavern  sign  of  General  Putnam,  which  hung  before  hia  door  in  Brookl^  n  Coi 
cut,  about  the  year  1768,  is  also  preserved.'     It  is  made  of  )ellow  pie  jt  rtel  il  ke 
sides.     The  device  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Wolfe,  dresse  1  ^ 
in  scarlet  uniform,  and,  as  a  work  of  art,  possesses  much  mt 
The  portrait  of  the  young  hero  is  quite  correct.     The  back    1 
ground  is  a  faint  miniature  copy  of  West's  picture  of  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,  paiated  by  that  artist  during  the  first  years  ' 
of  his  residence  in  England.     The  sign-board  is  full  of  small 
punctures  made  by  shot,  the  figure  ol' Wolfe  having  been,  used 
as  a  target  at  some  time. 

A  drum,  used  lo  call  the  people  to  worship  ;  an  ottoman 
that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Washington  ;  the  vest,  torn  and  blood 
stained,  worn  by  Ledyard  when  massacred  at  Groton,  and  the 
wooden  case  in  which  the  celebrated  charter  of  Connecticut  , 
was  sent  over  and  kept,  are  in  the  collection.  The  latter  is  ■ 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide  and  deep, 
lined  with  printed  paper,  apparently  waste  leaves  of  a  history  .u.b^.oiu». 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  center  is  a  circular  projection  for  the  great  seal  which 
was  attached.  I  saw  the  charter  itself  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  ^irif 
ten  upon  fine  vellum,  and  on  one  corner  is  a  beautifully  drawn  portrait  of  Charles,  executed 
in  India  ink. 

The  storm  abating  a  little  at  about  noon,  I  rode  down  to  Wethersfield  and  sketched  the 
Webb  House,  returning  in  time  to  make  the  drawing  of  the  Charter  Oak  pictured  on  page 
434,  the  rain  pouring  like  a  summer  shower,  and  my  umbrella,  held  by  a  young  friend,  scarcely 
protecting  ray  paper  from  the  deluge.  Pocketing  some  of  the  acorns  from  the  venerable  tree, 
I  hastened  back  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  a  little  past  five  in  the  evening  departed  for  Boston. 
I  passed  the  night  at  Springfield,  ninety-eight  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  reached  the  latter 
place  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  city  was  enveloped  in  a  cold  mist  that  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  receding  storm  ;  and,  too  ill  to  ramble  for  business  or  pleasure,  even  if  fine 
weather  had  beckoned  me  out,  I  passed  the  afternoon  and  evening  before  a  blazing  fire  at 
the  Marlborough. 

We  are  now  upon  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  classic  ground  of  the  Revolution, 
Before  noting  my  visit  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  let  us  view  the  wide  field  of  his- 
toric research  here  spread  out,  and  study  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  wonderful  ef- 
fect of  dismembering  a  powerful  empire,  and  founding  a  republic,  more  glorious,  because  more 
beneficent,  than  any  that  preceded  it. 

I,  1  copied  from  the 


"  Gentlemen — Being  an  Enemy  to  Idleness,  Dissipation,  and  Inleraperance,  I  would  object  against  any 
measure  thai  may  be  conducive  thereto  ;  and  as  the  multiplying  of  public  houses  where  Iho  public  good  does 
not  require  it  has  a.  direct  tendency  to  ruin  the  morals  of  the  j'outli,  and  promote  idleness  and  intemperance 
among  alt  ranks  of  people,  especially  as  the  grand  object  of  those  oaJididatcs  for  license  is  money,  and  where 
that  is  lie  case,  men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-tender  of  people's  morals  or  purses.  The  authority  of  this  town, 
I  think,  have  run  into  a  great  error  in  approbating  no  additional  number  of  public  houses,  especially  in  this 
parish.  They  have  approbated  two  houses  in  the  center,  where  there  never  was  euatom  (I  mean  traveling 
custom)  enough  for  one.  The  other  custom  (or  domestic),  I  have  been  informed,  has  of  late  years  increased, 
and  the  licensing  of  another  house,  I  fear,  would  increase  it  more.  As  I  kept  a  public  house  bere  myself 
a  number  of  years  before  the  war,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  certainly  do  know,  that  the  travel- 
ing custom  is  loo  trilling  for  a  man  lo  lay  himself  out  so  as  lo  keep  such  a  house  as  travelers  have  a  right  to 
expect;  therefore  I  hope  your  honors  will  consult  the  good  of  this  parish,  so  as  only  to  license  one  of  the 
two  houses.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  which  ought  to  be  licensed ;  your  honors  will  act  according  to 
your  best  information.  I  am,  with  esleem,  your  honors'  humble  servant, 

"  IsjliKL  PuTBAM. 
"  To  the  Haa-bte  CoMnly  Court,  to  be  held  at  Windham  on  the  19(4  inil." 
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The  May  Flower.       Rise  oflhe  PurlMns,       Blahops  Hooper  sDd  Kogen.       Henr;  VIII.       Elizabeth.       PuriUn  BoldneH. 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  May  Flower,  and  the  solemn  compact  for  the  founding  of  a 
commonwealth,  with  a,  government  deriving  its  powers  from  tlie  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
governed,  which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  its  cabin.  That  vessel  was  truly  the  cradle 
of  American  liberty,  rocked  by  the  icy  billows  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  glance  at  antece- 
dent events,  in  which  were  involved  the  causes  that  led  to  the  emigration  to  America  of  that 
body  of  Puritans  called  The  Pilgrims,  is  profitable  in  tracing  the  remote  springs  of  our  Rev- 
olutionary movements  in  New  England,  for  ihey  contain  the  gerrna  of  our  institutions. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  exiled  Hooper  was  recalled,  and  appiiited 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  Puritans  had  their  birth  as  a  distinct  and  separate  religious 
body.  Henry  VIII,  quarreled  with  Pope  Julius  III.  because  he  would  not  grant  that  licen- 
tious monarch  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  allow  him  to  marry  the  beautiful  Anne 
Boleyn.  Henry  professed  Protestantism,  abolished  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  and  as- 
sumed to  be  himself  the  head  of  the  Church.  He  retained  the  title,  "Defender  of  the  Faith," 
which  the  pope  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratitude  for  his  championship  of  B.orae, 
for  he  had  even  written  a  book  against  Luther.  Thus,  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  his  own 
unhallowed  appetites,  that  monster  iu  wickedness  planted  the  seeds  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. The  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  a  son  of  Henry  by  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  hU  six  wives, 
led  the  way  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England.  The  purity  of  life  which 
the  disciples  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  eshibited  won  for  ihem  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous 
and  good.  Yet  the  followers  of  these  two  reformers  differed  materially  in  the  matter  of  ritu- 
als, and  somewhat  in  doctrine.  Luther  permitted  the  cross  and  taper,  pictures  and  images, 
as  things  of  indifference  ;  Calvin  demanded  the  purest  spiritual  worship.  The  reform  hav- 
ing begun  by  decided  opposition  to  the  ceremonials  as  well  as  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church, 
Calvin  and  his  friends  deemed  it  essentia!  to  the  full  completion  of  the  work  to  make  no  con- 
cessions to  papacy,  even  in  non-essential  matters.  The  austere  principle  was  announced; 
and  Puritanism,  which  then  had  birth,  declared  that  not  even  a  ceremony  should  be  allow- 
ed, unless  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God,  Hooper,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  refused 
for  a  time  to  be  consecrated  in  the  vestments  required  by  law,"  and  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  was  shaken  to  its  center  by  conflicting  views  respecting  ceremo- 
nials. Churchmen,  or  the  Protestants  who  adhered  to  much  of  the  Romish  ceremonials, 
and  the  Puritans  (first  so  called  in  derision)  became  bitter  opponents.  During  the  reign  of 
Mary,  a  violent  and  bigoted  papist,  both  parties  were  involved  in  danger.  The  Pu- 
ritans were  placed  in  the  greatest  peril,  because  they  were  most  opposed  to  papacy, 
and  Hooper  and  Rogers,  both  Puritans,  were  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England, 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  VITI.,  succeeded  Mary,  and,  though  she  pro- 
fessed  Protestantism,  long  endeavored  to  retain  in  the  Church  of  England  the  magnificent 
rituals  of  the  Romish  Liturgy.  She  had  in  her  private  chapel  images,  the  crucifix,  and  ta- 
pers ;  she  offered  prayers  to  the  Virgin  ;  insisted  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  invoked 
the  aid  of  saints,  but  left  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  some  had 
been  burned  for  denying,  and  some  for  asserting,  as  a  question  of  national  indifference.  With 
such  views,  Elizabeth  regarded  the  Puritans  with  little  favor,  while  they,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  earthly  power,  valuing,  as  they  did,  their  lives  as  nothing  tn  comparison  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  principles,  were  bold  in  the  a  t        f  th  w       Th  y   1    m  d 

the  light  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  th  co  sc  d  d       d  th    p 

rogative  of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  matters  of     1  g        f  th      dp      I  Th  j    1    m 

ed  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  such  m  tt  1  tl     P     t      p       I    rs    Is 

promulgated  the  doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  that  th    so  bl    t    th    t   b       ! 

of  public  opinion,  and  ought  to  conform  in  practi     I    th        i         d  w  II    f  tl  J     ty    f 

the  people.      By  degrees  their  pulpits  became  the  t    b  f  th       mm      p    pi         d  th 

discourses  assumed  a  latitude  in  discussion  and      bl     wlhlmdthq  dth 

great  body  of  Churchmen,  who  saw  therein  elem     t     f         It       th  t      ght         t       th 
throne  and  bury  the  favored  hierarchy  in  its  ruin        O      11  th    P     t      m      t 

were  the  bold  asserters  of  that  freedom  which  th    A  R      1  1  t  bl  h  1 
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ElizabetVi  had  endeavored  firmly  to  seat  the  national  religion  midway  between  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome  and  the  independence  of  Puritanism.  She  thus  lost  the  confidence  of  both, 
and  also  soon  learned  herself  to  look  upon  both  as  enemies.  Roman  Catholic  princes  con- 
spired against  England,  while  Puritan  divines  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, and  questioning  the  divine  right  of  monarchs  to  govern.  A  convocation  of  the 
i;lergy  was  held  ;  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  which  constitute  the  rule  of  faith  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  were  formed,  and  other  methgds  were  adopted,  to  give  stability  to  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  but  nearly  nine  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  confirmed  the  Articles  by  act,  and 
then  not  without  some  limitations  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  concessions  to  them. 

Rg  lie  fmty  wedThPt,  thoroughly  imbued  with 

Ipltptasmd  fdfi  Th  Ij  L    don  ministers  refused  sub- 

Bc   pt       t    th   A  t   1  d  aom    t  Ik  I    p    Ij    f  ec  ss  A  separate  congregation  was 

t  I      th      t     llj  f   m  d      Th    g  m    t  w        1         d       d    ej-eral  of  the  leading  men 

dmw  p  If        J  Psetbgtl   and  a  party  of  Independ- 

t  S  p      t   ts     pp       d       d  1       b  t    h  11         d      ate  named  Brown.     The 

g      t  b  dy    f  th    P     t       d        d      f         I   t  w  11       t    leave  the  Church.     The 

I  d  p    d     t    I  ed  tl    Ch      h        lit  d  f  1     t   CI  istianitj  and  truth.     Bit- 

t         mty  g  fbt  thmthPt  jrohg  the  Separatists  with  un- 

wise precipitancy,  and  they  in  return  were  censured  for  cowardice  and  want  of  faith. 

Persecution  now  began  in  earnest,     A  court  of  high  commission  was  established,  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  Non-conformists.      Its  powers  were  almost  as  absolute 
as  those  of  the  Inquisition.     Parliament,  particularly  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  was 
the  leaven  of  Puritanism,  disapproved  of  the  commission,  and  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed.      Whilgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  sincerely,  hut  Ligotediy,  attach- 
ed to  the  English  Reformed  Church,  was  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  and  assumed  to  con- 
trol the  eul.ice  body  of  the  English  Church.      Conventicles  were  prohibited,  yet,  in  a 
few  years,  it  was  asserted  in  Parliament  that  twenty  thousand  persona  in  England  at- 
tended conventicles.      Some  were  banished,  others  imprisoned,  a  few  were  hanged.     The 
Separatists  were  nearly  extinguished,  while  the  more  loyal  branch  of  the  Puritans  still  suf- 
fered contumely  and  persecution. 

Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Puritans  hailed  the  accessionof  James  of  Scotland,  where  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action  had  taken  deepest  root,  as  a  favorable  event.  It  was 
thought  that  his  education,  the  restraints  from  profligacy  which  the  public  morals  of  Scotland 
imposed,  and  his  apparently  sincere  attachment  to  Protestantism,  would  guaranty  to  them  fait 
toleration,  if  not  actual  power.  But  they  were  in  error.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and,  in  the  freedom  of  self-indulgence  which  his  new  position  afford- 
ed, exulted  in  gluttony,  idleness,  and  licentiousness.  Incapable  of  being  a  statesman,  he 
aimed  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  and  wrote  books  which  courtiers  lauded  greatly,  while  wise 
men  smiled  and  pitied.  Bacon  pronounced  him  incomparable  for  learning  among  kings  ;  and 
Sully  of  France,  who  knew  his  worth,  esteemed  hirn  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe."  A  prof- 
ligate dissembler  and  imbecile  coward,  he  was  governed  entirely  by  self-interest,  vanity,  and 
artful  men.  He  loved  flattery  and  personal  ease,  and  he  had  no  fixed  principles  of  conduct 
or  belief  Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  Puritans,  for  a  moment,  relied  for  countenance  ; 
but  he  had  searcely  reached  London  before  his  conduct  blighted  their  hopes.  "  No  bishop, 
no  king."  was  his  favorite  maxim  ;  and  in  1 604  he  said  of  the  Puritans,  ■■  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or  eise  worse ;  only  hang  them,  that's  all." 
During  that  year  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 

Among  the  exiled  ministers  at  this  period  was  John  Robinson,  Eminent  for  piety  and 
courage,  his  congregation  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  they  contrived  to  have  secret 
meetings  every  Sunday.  But  the  pressure  of  persecution  finally  determined  them  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Holland,  '■  where,  they  heard,  was  freedom  of  religion  ibr  all  men."  Thither  Mr. 
E.obinson  and  his  little  flock,  among  whom  was  William  Brewster  (who  afterward  became 
;i  rnling  elder  in  the  Church),  went  into  voluntary  e.Kile  in  1 608.     They  landed  at  Amster- 
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dam,  and  then  journeyed  to  Leydeii,  feeling  that  they  were  but  Pilgrims,  with  no  particu- 
lar abiding-- place  on  earth.  They  were  joined  by  others  who  fled  from  persecution  in  En- 
gland, and  finally  they  estabhshed  a  prosperous  church  at  Leyden. 

While  the  Pilgrim  Paritans  were  increasing  in.  strength  in  Holland,  and  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  Dutch  on  account  of  their  purity  of  life  and  iofty  iudependenoe  of  thought, 
companies  were  forming  for  settling  the  nowly-discovered  portions  of  America,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Toward  the  Western  World  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  turned,  and  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cuahman  repaired  to  England,  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Virginia  Company  to  make  a  distinct  settlement  in  the  northern  pari 
of  their  territory.  Sandys,  Southampton,  and  other  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mona,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  wink  at  their  heresy.  A  patent  was  granted  in  1619,  and 
James  promised,  not  to  aid  them,  but  to  let  them  alone.  This  was  all  they  required  of  his 
majesty.  Now  another  difficulty  was  to  be  removed  ;  capital  was  needed.  Several  Lon- 
don merchants  advanced  the  necessary  sums.  The  famous  Captain  John  Smith  offered  his 
services,  but  his  religious  views  did  not  suit  them.  His  notions  were  too  aristocratic,  and  he 
complained  of  their  democracy — complained  that  they  were  determined  "  to  be  lords  and 
kings  of  themselves."  They  were,  therefore,  left  "  to  make  trial  of  their  own  follies."  In 
1620  the  Pilgrims  purchased  two  ships,  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  and  the  May  Flower, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  ;  and  as  many  of  the  congregation  at  Leyden  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  them  left  Delfthaven  for  Southampton,  England,  There  they  were  joined 
i„ga,t^  by  a  few  others,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  sailed  for  America.  But  the  captain  of 
J-620.  tjje  Speedwell  and  his  company,  becoming  alarmed,  and  pretending  that  the  ship 
was  unseaworthy,  put  back  to  Plymouth,  and  the  May  Flower,  bearing  one  hundred  and 
SepiembErfi,    '•"^  men,  women,  and  children,  the  winnowed  remnants  of  the  passengers  in  the 

isau.  t^vo  vessels,  again  spread  her  sails  to  an  eastern  breeze.     Their  destination  was 

the  country  near  the  Hudson,  but  adverse  winds  drove  them  upon  the  more  northerly  and 
barren  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  days.  Land 
was  espied  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  two  days  afterward  the  May  Flower  was  safely 
moored  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Before  they  landed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  voluntary  compact.  "  In  the  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower  humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the  basis  of  '  equal  laws' 
for  the  general  good."  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  the  year.  Democratic  liberty 
and  independent  Christian  worship  were  at  once  established  in  America.' 

The  ocean  now  lay  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  persecuting  hierarchy,  and  the  land  of 
promise  was  before  them.  Yet  perils  greater  than  they  had  encountered  hovered  around 
that  bleak  shore,  already  white  with  the  snow  of  early  winter.      But 

"  They  sought  not  gold  nor  gujlly  ease 

Upon  this  roelt-boand  shore— 
They  left  such  prizelcss  toys  as  these 

To  minds  that  loved  them  more. 
They  sought  to  breathe  a  freer  air, 

To  worship  God  unchain'd ; 
They  welcomed  pain  and  danger  here, 

When  rights  like  these  were  gain'd." 

Inspired  with  such  feelings,  the  Pilgrims  prepared  to  land.  The  shallop  was  unshipped, 
but  it  needed  great  repairs.  More  than  a  fortnight  was  employed  by  the  carpenter  in  mak- 
ing it  ready  for  sea.  Standish,  Bradford,  and  others,  impatient  oi'  the  delay,  determined  to 
go  ashore  and  explore  the  country.  They  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  returned  to  the 
ship.  When  the  shallop  was  ready,  the  most  bold  and  enterprising  set  out  upon  a  cruise 
along  the  shore,  to  find  a  suitable  place  at  which  to  land  the  whole  company.  They  ex- 
plored every  bay  and  inlet,  and  made  some  discoveries  of  buried  Indian  corn,  deserted  wig- 

'  Bftpm,  Barlow,  Hump,  Hallfim.  Baneroft. 
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warns,  and  an  Indian  cemeterj-.  The  voyage  was  fruitless  of  good,  and  they  returned  to 
the  May  Flower.  Agaia  Carver,  Standiah,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  others,  with  eight  01 
ten.  seamen,  launched  the  shallop  in  the  surf.  The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  UBcemberS, 
spray  froze  upon  them  and  their,  clothes  like  iron  mail.  They  passed  that  night  i^^- 
at  Billingsgate  Point,  at  the  bottona  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Wellfleet 
Harbor.  The  company  divided  next  morning,  but  united  at  evening,  and  encamped  at 
Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek.  The  next  morning,  as  they  arose  from  their  knees 
in  the  deep  sdow,  when  their  matin  devotions  were  ended,  a  flight  of  arrows  and  a  war-whoop 
announced  the  presence  of  savages, 
people  as  kidnappers.'  B  t  tl 
along  the  coast  a  dista  1  n 
fell  copiously  ;  the  hea  y  11 
frail  shallop.  Darkness  m 
used  to  reach  the  shore      t  w     too  ti    h     th    ra    t  b    k        lb      p  d  tl     i    gments, 

with  the  sail,  fell  overb      d      B      k  j    t    1     d  b  t  bj  d  1  g    1 1  b         th  the  oars, 

they  passed  safely  through  the  surf  into  a  smooth  harbor,  landed,  and  hghted  a  fire.  At 
dawn  they  discovered  that  they  were  upon  an  island,  in  a  good  harbor,"  There  they  passed 
the  day  in  drying  their  clotheB,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  shallop.  Night  ap- 
proached ;  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  snow  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  depth  lay  upon  the  ground.  They  had  no  tent,  no  shelter  but  the  rock. 
Their  ship  was  more  than  fifteen  leagues  away,  and  winter,  with  all  its  terrors,  had  set  in. 
Every  personal  consideration  demanded  haste.  But  the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they 
resolved  to  remain  upon  that  bleak  island  and  worship  God,  in  accordance  with  their  faith 
and  obligations  as  Christians.  In  the  deep  snow  they  knelt  in  prayer ;  by  the  cold  rock 
they  read  the  Scriptures  ;  upon  the  keen,  wintery  air  they  poured  forth  their  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.     In  what  bold  relief  does  that  single  act  present  the  Puritan  character  ! 
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Oh  ye  who  boast 
In  your  free  veins  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 
Lose  not  their  lineaments.     Should  Mammon  cling 
Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
From  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 
Make  faint  the  Christian's  purpose  in  your  soul, 
Turn  yo  to  Plymouth's  beaoh,  and  on  that  rock 
Kneel  in  their  footprints,  and  renew  tho  vow 
They  breathed  to  Gad." 

Mks.  Sic 


On  Monday  morning  the  exploring  party  pushed  through  the  surf,  and  landed  DecemiiEr  as, 
upon  a  rock  on  the  main.'     The  neighborhood  seemed  inviting  for  a  settlement,  ^^^■ 

and  in  a  few  days  the  May  Flower  was  brought  around  and  moored  in  the  harbor.     The 
whole  company  landed  near  where  the  explorers  stepped  ashore  ;  the  spot  was  called  New 

'  The  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  vieinily  had  esperionoed  the  treachery  ot  the  whiles,'  for  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  not  the  discoverers  of  that  region.  Both  French  and  English  ships  had 
visited  the  coast.  Six  years  before  the  landing  of  the  FUgrims,  an  Englishman  named  Hunt  had  inveigled 
several  Indiaus  on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  them  to  England. 

'  This  island,  within  the  entrance  of  Plymoath  Harbor,  has  been  called  Clarke's  Island  ever  since.  It 
was  so  named  irom  Clarke,  the  first  man  who  stepped  ashore  from  the  shallop.  The  cove  in  which  they 
were  in  such  danger  lies  between  the  Gurnet  Head  and  Saguish  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Bay. — 
Moore,  i,,  35. 

'  A  portion  of  (his  reck  was  conveyed  to  a  square  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  1774,  where 
it  still  remains,  and  is  known  as  The  Forefathers'  Bock. 
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Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  hospitahties  which  they  had  received  at  Plymouth,  in  England, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  commenced  the  erection  of  dwellings.  The  exposure  of  the  explor- 
ers, and  of  others  who  had  reached  the  shore  by  wading,  had  brought  on  disease,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  company  were  sick  when  the  first  blow  of  the  ax  was  struck  in  the  primeval 
forest.  Faith  and  hope  nerved  the  arras  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  build.  "  This 
was  the  origin  of  New  England  ;  it  was  the  planting  of  the  New  England  institutions.  In- 
quisitive historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  vestige  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  poets  of  the  purest 
minds  have  commemorated  their  virtues  ;  the  noblest  genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to 
display  their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  consequences  of  their  daring  enterprise."' 

The  winter  that  succeeded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  terrible  for  the  settlers.  Many 
were  sick  with  colds  and  consumptions,  and  want  and  exposure  rapidly  reduced  the  numbers 
of  the  colony.  Governor  Carver's  son  died  soon  after  landing,  and  himself  and  his  wife  pass- 
ed into  the  grave  the  next  spring.'  William  Bradford  was  elected  to  fill  hia  place.  The 
living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead,  and  at  one  time  there  were  only  seven  men  capa- 
ble of  rendering  any  assistance.  Forty-six  of  the  one  hundred  died  before  April,  yet  not  a 
murmur  against  Providence  was  heard 

The  colonists  had  been  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians  but  not  one  approach 
ed  the  settlement  until  March,  when  a  thief  named  bamoset  boldly  entered  the  rude  town 
exclaiming,  in  broken  English,  which  he  hid  learned  from  fi-hermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
"  Welcome,  Englishmen  I  welcome  Englishmen  '  He  ga\e  them  much  information  and 
told  them  of  a  pestilence  that  hdd  swept  oR  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  before  This  ao 
counted  for  the  deserted  wigwams  seen  bj  the  e\.plortrs  "bamoaet  soon  afterward  visitod 
the  colony  with  Squauto,  a  chief  who  had  been  earned  away  b)  Hunt  in  1614  and  in  April 
Maseasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Warn  pan  oags  was  induced  to  make  the  Enghsh  a  friendly  visit 
Treaties  of  amity  were  made,  and  until  the  breaking  out  oi  King  Philip  s  war  fifty  years 
afterward,  were  kept  inviolate.  But  Caiionicus  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Narragansets  who 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Narraganset  Ba\  legarded  the  English  as  intruders  and  sent 
to  them  the  ominous  token  of  hostility  a  bundle  of  arrows  -wrapped  in  a  rattle  snake  s  skin 
Governor  Bradtbrd'  at  once  sent  the  skin  back  to  Canonicus,  hlled  with  powder  and  shot. 
The  chief  understood  the  symbol,  and,  afraid  of  the  deadly  weapons  m  which  such  materials 
were  used,  sent  them  back  ;  the  Narragansets  were  awed  into  submission  Massasoit,  who 
lived  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  remained  the  fast  friend  of  the  English,  and  his  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Philip  (the  celebrated  King  Philip),  kept  the  bond  of  Iriendship  unbroken  until 
1675. 

After  many  difficulties,  and  receiving  some  accessions  from  immigration,  the  settlers  pur- 

I  Baiiorofl,  i,,  313. 

"  John  Carver  was  among  [he  English  emigrants  to  Leyden.  He  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  the 
colony,  by  a  majority  of  the  forty-one  male  aduils  that  sailod  in  the  May  Flower.  There  were  twelve  other 
candiilates  for  the  honor.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  few  laws  were  enacted,  and  Carver  was  regolarly 
inaugurated  governor. of  the  new  colony.  He  was  taken  snddenly  ill  in  the  fields,  while  laboring,  on  (he  3d 
of  April.  A  violent  pain  in  his  head  ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  ha  was  deprived  of  (he  use  of  his  senses. 
Ho  lived  bu(  a  few  Jays,  and  his  wife,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  alHiut  six  weeks.  He 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  the  people  could  bestow.  His  broad-sword  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

=  William  Bradford,  the  second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was  born  at  Ansterfleld,  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland, in  1588,  The  first  Puritan  principles  were  instilled  into  his  young  mind  by  a  minister  named  Rich- 
ard Clifton,  ftniTwhen  he  was  of  legal  age  he  was  denounced  as  a  Separatist.  He  followed  Mr.  Robinson  to 
Holland,  and  came  lo  America  in  the  May  Flower.  While  he  was  absent,  wilh  others,  searching  Cor  a  spot 
on  which  to  land,  his  wife  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  He  was  appointed  governor  on  the  death  of 
Carver,  being  then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His  energy  was  of  great  value  to  the  colony,  and  so  much 
was  he  esteemed,  that  he  was  annually  elected  governor  as  long  as  he  lived,  except  occasionally,  when,  "  by 
importuning,  he  got  oS,"  as  Winslow  says,  and  another  took  his  place  pro  tempore.  Hia  idea  of  public  of- 
fice was,  "that  ifit  was  ofany  honor  or  benefit,  others  besides  himself  should  onjoy  it;  if  it  was  a  burden,  oth- 
ers besides  himself  should  help  him  to  bear  it."  Present  politicians  consider  such  doctrine  a  "barbarous 
relia."  Govsmor  Bradford  died  in  May,  1657,  having  served  the  colony  as  chief  magistrate  twenty-five 
vears  of  the  tlyrly  of  his  residence  in  Ameritu. 
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haaed  the  nehta  ot  the  London  merchant"  who  iiad  ailpl  them  with  funds  for  nine  thon 
sand  dollars  and  the  colonj  thua  severed  Ihe  last  link  tfpecutiary  interest  that  bound  it  to 
Old  Fngland  bejond  the  claima  of  commercial  transactions  There  was  one  drawback  upon 
their  prosperitj — the  non  existence  of  private  property  There  was  a  communitv  of  interest 
in  all  the  land  and  its  products  Thence  arose  on  the  pait  of  some  dn  unwill  ngness  to  la 
hor  and  of  others  the  discontent  which  the  mdu'strious  feel  m  hile  viewing'  the  idleness  of  the 
kzy  for  whose  benefit  the\  are  toihng  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  enter  into  an.  agree- 
ment that  each  latiilj  shoull  plant  for  itself  and  an  a<,re  of  land  wis  accordingly  as  igned 
to  each  per=oii  in  iee  Under  this  stimulus  the  production  of  corn  becime  so  great  that 
from  buyers  the  colonists  became  selli.rs  to  the  Indians 

Cml  goveimient  beinf  fullj  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  and  news  of  the  fertility 
of  the  BOil  and  the  beaut}  of  the  climate  having  reached  England  m  the  following  autumn 
other  adventurers  prepar<d  to  come  to  America  In 
the  mean  while  Edwaid  Winslow  one  of  the  most  ac 
compl  shed  of  the  colonists  made  a  journey  to  the  resi 
deuce  of  Mass  1 1  t  gth  th  f  d  h  p  that  ex 
isted    by  prese   t  d  by    m      hi  m     t      eapect 

mg  fiture  sett!  tl  t  m  ht  m  i  m  E  gland' 
The  visit  was  f  tf  1  f  d  1(  Isoo  ft  rward 
Captain  Stand  1  m  h  d  g  t  th  II  g  f  Cor- 
bitant,  one  of  M       so  t      ac!  wh    h  Id        inter- 

preter in  euBlodj  d  th  t  d  th  t  be  w  th  destruc- 
tion. The  wl  1  t  y  w  1  m  d  t  th  move- 
ment, and  on  th  13th  fSptmb  lb  1  ty  petty 
sachems  came  t  Plym  th  d  „  "^  P  P  knowl- 
edgi!     th  ms  1       1  yal      bj    ts.of  King  James. 

N  tti       n  w  b  gan  to  arrive,  and  new  explora- 

tions pf  th       at  mad        Sixty  adventurers  from  Londi 

chant     amed  \\     t  n 


under  the  auspices  of  a  it 


plantation  in  the  autumn  of  1622,  at  Weymouth,  twelve 
mile  tl  t  f  th  p  es  nt  city  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
was     pi     d       Th     d  ed  a  spacious  harbor,  studded  with  islands,  and  inclosing  a  pen- 

insula remarkable  ior  three  hills,  called  by  the  natives  Shawmut  (sweet  water).     This  was 
the  harbor  and  site  of  the  city  of  Boston,' 


'  HiMreth,  i.,  171. 

"  Edward  Winslow  was  bom  in  Woreeatorshire,  England,  in  1594.  While  traveling  on  the  Continent,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robinson  at  Leyden,  joined  his  congregation,  sailed  to  Amerinft  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  was  one  of  the  party  that  first  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  He  made  Maasasoit  a  second  visit, 
and  found  the  sachem  very  sick,  but  by  means  of  medicine  restored  him  to  health.  Grateful  for  his  services, 
the  chief  revealed  to  Winslow  a  plot  of  some  savages  to  destroy  a  small  English  settlement  at  Weymouth, 
Winslow  went  lo  England  that  fall,  and  in  (he  spring  brought  over  the  first  cattle  introduced  into  the  colony. 
He  was  appointed  governor  in  1G33.  He  was  very  active  in  the  colony,  and  made  several  voyages  to  En- 
gland in  its  behalf.  In  1655  he  n-as  appointed  one  of  Ihe  commissioners  to  superintend  the  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  of  fever  on  his  passage,  between  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  May 
eth,  1655,  aged  sixty  years.     His  body  was  cast  into  the  ocean. 

'  Miles  Slandish  is  called  the  "  Hero  of  New  England,"  He  served  for  some  lime  in  the  English  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  settled  with  Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden,  He  was  not  a  member  of  (he 
Church — "never  entered  the  school  of  Christ,or  of  John  (he  Baptist."  He  came  to  America  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  was  appointed  military  commander-in-chief  at  Plymouth.  His  bold  enteqirises  spread  tenor 
among  the  Indians,  and  secured  peace  to  the  colony.  In  aliusimi  to  his  exploit  in  killing  Pecksuot,  a  bold 
chief,  with  his  own  hand,  Mr,  Robinson  wrote  to  the  governor,  "  O  that  you  had  convtrttd  some  before  you 
killed  any  V  Standish  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  at  Duxbury 
in  1656,  aged  about  seventy-two  years. 

'  The  Peninsala  ot  SJlaiBiBiiJ  included  between  six  and  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  sparsely  covered  by 
trees,  and  nearly  divided  by  two  creeks  into  three  islands  when  the  creeks  were  filled  by  the  tides.  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  three  hills,  the  English  called  the  peninsula  Tri-mountain,  the  modern  Tremonl. 
The.se  three  eminences  have  since  been  named  Copp's,  Fori,  and  Beacon  Hills,     The  name  of  Tri-mi 
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In  1628  a  company,  under  John  Eiidioott,  settled  at  Salem  (Na-um-keag),  and  were  join- 
ed by  a  tew  emigrants  at  Cape  Ann,  sixteen  miles  northward.     They  received  a  charter  from 

the  Icing,  and  were 
incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  "Govern- 
or and  Coropany  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  In 
1630  about  three  hun- 
dred Puritan  families, 
under  John  Winthrop, 
arrived,  and  joined  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  col- 
ony. Thoy  established 
themselves  at  Dorches- 
ter, Roxbury,  Water- 
town,  and  Cambridge. 
A  spring  of  puce  and 

duced  some  families, 
among  whom  was  Mr, 
Winthrop,  to  settle  up- 
on Shawinut.  Win- 
throp was  the  chosen 
Governor  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay; 
the  whole  government, 
including     Plymouth, 
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was  removed  to  the  ne 
England. 

I  have  thus  traced,  i 
their  emigration  t 


settlement,  and  thenceforth  Boston  became  the  metropolis  of  New 


vith  almost  chronological  brevity,  the  rise  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 
irica,  and  the  progress  of  settlement,  to  the  founding  of  Boston  in  1630, 
1  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  a  colonial  history  of  New  England  in  all  its 
important  details,  and  only  so  much  of  it  will  be  developed  as  is  necessary  to  present  the  links 
of  connection  between  the  early  history  and  the  story  of  our  Revolution.  That  Revolution, 
being  a  conflict  oi  prindfie,  had  its  origin  more  remote  even  than  the  planting  of  the  New 
England  colonies.  The  seed  germinated  when  the  sun  of  the  Reformation  warmed  the  cold 
soil  of  society  in  Europe,  over  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  had  so  long  brooded ;  and  lis 
blossoms  were  unfolded  when  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Huguenots  of  France  boldly 
asserted,  in  the  presence  of  kingly  power,  the  grand  postulate  of  freedom — the  social  and 
POLITICAL  EQUALITY  OF  THE  KACE.  These  two  sections  of  independent  thinkers  brought  the 
vigorous  plant  to  America — the  Puritans  to  New  England,  the  Huguenots  to  the  Caroliuas. 
The  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  other  dissenting  communities,  watered  it  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Charleses  and  the  bigot  James  II. ;  and  when  the  tactics  of  British  oppression  had 
changed  from  religious  persecution  to  commercial  and  political  tyranny,  it  had  grown  a  sturdy 
tree,  firmly  rooted  in  a  genial  soil,  and  overshadowing  a  prosperous  people  with  its  beautiful 
foliage.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  was  the  American  Revolution — the  fruit  which  still  forms 
the  nutriment  that  gives  life  and  vigor  to  our  free  institutions. 

was  changed  to  Boston,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  emigrated  from  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England. 

'  Tbis  is  a  [ac-simile  of  a  map  of  Boston  Harbor  and  adjacent  settlements  in  1667,  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  speoimen  of  the  first  engraving  executed  in  America.  Instead  of  the  top  of  the  map  being  north,  apcord- 
Ing  to  the  present  method  of  dravring  maps,  the  right  h&nd  of  this  is  north. 
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Ills  Punlsn  (Jharocttr.    WilthcrafL    English  Lawa  on  Ihe  SubjegL    Tho  Delusion  fa  NewEdgland.    Effects  of  Ihe  Dalmion. 

"  The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled  ; 

It  waits  in  noon's  broad  light, 
And  it  watches  ihe  bod  of  the  glorious  deajJ, 

With  their  holy  stars,  by  night. 
It  watohos  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  shall  guard  the  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  V!aves  of  the  bay,  where  the  May  Flower  lay, 

Shall  foam  aud  freeze  no  more," 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  the  proceedings  igdinst  persons  accused  of  ivitehcraft,' 
the  disiranchiseinent  of  those  -who  were  not  church  memhers  and  many  othei  enactments  in 
their  civil  code  eonsideri-d  alone  mark  the  Puntan  as  bigoted  superstitious  intolerant  «n- 
loiel}  in  e-iery  a^iiect  and  practicallj  eiincing  a  bpinl  like  that  of  Govcinor  Dudley  ex- 
prLS  ed  in  some  liiioh  foun  i  m  hia  pocket  after  his  death 

Let  men  of  I"     i  iri  cturts  and  churches  watoh 
O  er  ouch  as  do  a  Iderat   n  hatch 
Lost  that  ill  egg  bring  foith  a  cooatrjco, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  bo  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitaph's,  'I  died  no  libertine!' '" 

But  when  a  hroad  survey  is  taken  of  the  Puritan  character,  these  things  appear  as  mere 
blemishes — spots  upon  the  sun — insects  ill  the  otherwise  pure  amber.  In  religion  and  mo- 
rality they  were  sincerely  devoted  to  right — "  New  England  was  the  colony  of  conscience."" 
Their  worship  was  spiritual,  their  religious  observances  were  few  and  simple.      To  them  the 

'  A  belief  in  witchcraft,  or  the  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits  through  human  instrumentality,  was  prevalent 
among  all  classes  of  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  superstition  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  metaphysical  Puritans  in  America.  A  siatuie,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIK.,  nude  it 
u  capital  offense  for  a  person  to  practice  the  arts  of  witchcraft.  The  first  James  was  a  firm  believer  in 
witchcraft,  and  sanctioned  some  severe  law's  against  its  practitioners.  Pretenders,  called  Witch-deteotnrs, 
arose,  and,  diiriag  the  commonwealth,  traveled  from  county  to  county,  in  England,  making  aecusationa,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  persons  suflercd  death.  The  "  Fundamentals"  of  Massachusetts  contained  a 
capital  law  against  such  offenses,  founded  upon  the  Scripture  injunction,  "  Thou  shall  not  suifer  a  witch  to 
live." — Exodus,  xxii.,  18.  Increase  Mather,  father  of  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  in  a  work  called  "Re- 
markable Providences,"  enumerated  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  that  had  occurred  in  New  England, 
The  high  standing  of  the  author  turned  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  real 
witch  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  at  Newbury,  whnse  house  was  alleged  to  be  haunted. 
This  was  in  1686,  and  from  that  time  until  1693,  when  King  William's  veto  on  the  Witchcraft  Act  prevented 
any  further  trials,  and  all  accused  persons  were  released,  the  colonies  were  greatly  agitated.  Chief-justice 
Hale  had  given  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  England  in  favor  of  ihe  delusion,  and  the  Mathers,  father  and 
son,  of  Boston,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  had  written,  and  preached,  and  talked,  and  acted  moch 
under  the  belief  in  the  reaUty  of  witchcraft.  Cotton  Mather  published  a  book  in  1692,  called  the  "  Wou- 
ders  of  the  Invisible  World,"  giving  a  full  account  of  all  the  cases  and  trials,  and  stimulating  the  authorities 
to  farther  proceedings.  The  delusion  was  now  at  its  height,  and  no  class  of  society  was  exempt  from  sus- 
picion. The  wife  of  Hale,  minister  of  Beverly,  was  accused,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  most  active 
against  others,  and  almost  every  ill-favored  old  woman  was  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  devil.  A  son  of 
Governor  Bradstreet  was  accused,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  Ufe ;  and  even  Lady  Phipps,  the  wife  of  the  Ad- 
miral Sir  William,  the  newly-appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  suspected.  When  royal  authority 
broke  the  spell,  practical  witchcraft  ceased  to  act,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  recovered  their  senses. 
Mather,  in  bis  "  Magnolia,"  confessed  that  things  were  carried  a  little  too  far  in  Salem,  but  never  positively 
renounced  bis  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcral't.  His  credulity  had  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  a  writer 
named  Calef,  who  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  ministers  on  the  subject.  At  first  Mather  sneer- 
ed at  him  as  a  "  weaver  who  pretended  to  be  a  merchant ;"  but  Calef  laid  his  truths  and  sarcasms  so  strong- 
ly over  the  shoulders  of  Malher,  that  the  latter  called  him  a  "  cos!  from  hell,"  to  blacken  his  character,  and 
afterward  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  for  slander. 

The  mischief  wrought  by  this  delusion  was  wide-spread  and  terrible.  Society  was  paralyzed  with  alarm ; 
evil  spirits  were  thought  to  overshadow  the  land  ;  every  nervous  influence,  even  every  ordinary  symptom  of 
disease,  was  ascribed  to  demoniac  power.  When  the  royal  veto  arrived,  twenty  persons  had  been  executed, 
among  whom  was  a  minister  of  Danvers  named  George  Burroughs  ;  fifty-five  had  tteen  tortured  or  terrified 
inio  a  confessionofwitchcrafi,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  had  been  accused. 

'  John  Quincy  Adams. 
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elements  remained  but  wine  and  bread  ;  they  invoked  no  saints  ;  they  raised  no  attar  ;  they 
adored  no  crucifix  ;  they  kissed  no  book ;  tliey  asked  no  absolution ;  they  paid  no  tithes ; 
they  saw  in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  ordination  was  no  more  than  an  approba- 
tion of  the  officers,  which  might  bo  expressed  by  the  brethren  as  well  as  by  the  ministers ; 
the  chureh.  as  a  place  of  worship,  was  to  them  but  a  meeting-house ;  they  dug  no  grave  in 
consecrated  earth  ;  unlike  their  posterity,  they  married  without  a  minister,  and  buried  their 
dead  without  a  prayer.  Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  skeptieal  considera- 
tion, and,  in  the  years  in  which  Scotland  sacrificed  hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there  were 
but  three  victims  in  New  England. 

E-igorous  in  their  moral  and  religious  code,  the  Puritans  were  mild  in  their  legislation  upon 
other  subjects.  For  many  crimes  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  and  the  punishment  for 
theft,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery  was  more  mild  than  our  laws  inflict.  Divorce  from 
bed  and  board  was  recognized  by  their  laws  as  a  barely  possible  event,  but,  during  the  first 
fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  New  England,  no  record  of  such  an  occurrence  is  given.' 
Adultery  was  punished  by  death,  the  wife  and  paramour  both  suifering  for  the  crime  ;  while 
the  girl  whom  youth  and  affection  betrayed  was  censured,  but  pitied  and  forgiven,  and  the 
seducer  was  compelled  to  marry  his  victim.  Domestic  discipline  was  highly  valued,  and  the 
undutiful  child  and  faithless  parent  were  alike  punished.  Honest  men  were  not  imprisoned 
for  debt  until  1 654  ;  cruelty  to  animals  was  a  civil  offense,  punishable  by  fine.  The  people, 
united  in  endurance  of  hardships  during  the  first  years  of  settlement,  were  equally  united 
when  prosperity  blessed  them.  They  were  rich  in  affection  for  one  another,  and  all  around 
them  were  objects  of  love.  Their  land  had  become  a  paradise  of  beauty  and  repose,  and, 
even  when  the  fires  of  persecution  went  out  in  England,  none  could  be  tempted  to  return 
thither,  for  they  had  found  a  better  heritage.  Their  morals  were  pure,  and  an  old  writer 
said,  "  As  Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile  livers."  Drunk- 
enness was  almost,  unknown,  and  universal  health  prevailed.  The  average  duration  of  life 
in  New  England,  as  compared  with  Europe,  was  doubled,  and  no  less  than  four  in  nineteen 
of  all  that  were  born  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Many  lived  beyond  the  age  of  nine- 
ty, and  a  man  one  hundred  years  old  when  our  Revolution  broke  out  was  not  considered  a 
wonder  of  longevity. 

Such  were  the  people  who  fostered  the  living  principles  of  our  independence — the  parents 
of  nearly  one  third  of  the  present  white  population  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  first 
fifteen  years— and  there  was  never  afterward  any  considerable  increase  from  England — there 
came  over  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  souls.  Their  descendants  are  now  not  far  from 
four  millions.  Each  family  has  multiplied,  on  the  average,  to  one  thousand  souls.  To  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  they  constitute  half  the  population,  they  have  carried  the  Puritan  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  and  their  example  is  spreading  it  throughout  the  civilized  world." 

In  1634  the  colony  had  become  so  populous  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  all  the  free- 
men to  assemble  in  one  place  to  transact  business.  By  the  general  consent  of  the  towns,  the 
representative  system  was  introduced,  and  to  twenty-four  representatives  was  delegated  the 
power  granted  to  the  whole  body  of  freemen  by  charter.  The  appellation  of  general  court 
was  also  applied  to  the  representatives.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Hugh  Peters,  afterward 
Cromwell's  secretary,  and  Henry  Vane,  afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  made  governor, 
came  to  the  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  immigrants.  It  was  about  this  lime,  also,  that 
Roger  Williams  occasioned  disturbances,  and  was  banished.  These  circumstances  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

In  1 637  the  Pequot  war  ensued  ;  and  about  1 640,  persecutions  having  ceased  in  England, 
emigration  to  the  colonies  also  ceased.  The  Confederation  was  effected  in  1643.  From 
that  time  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  may  be  dated,'.    Their  commerce,  which 

'  Trumball's  Hiitory  of  Connecticut,  l,  283  ;  Bancroft's  United  States,  L,  465. 
'  Bancroft,  J.,  467-8. 

'Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  "Wonder-working  Providence  of  Z  ion' 9  Savior  in  New  Engiand,"  wril- 
Uiginl650,aevpnyear9  after  the  union,  says,  "Good  wliite  and  wheiten  breaii  is  no  dainty,  but  every  ordinary 
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first  extended  only  lo  the  Indians,  and  to  traffic  among  themselves,  expanded,  and  c 
able  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.      Through  this  trade  bullion  was  ' 
into  New  England,  and  "it  was  thought  necessary,  to 
prevent  fraud  in  money,"  to  establish  a  mint  ibr  coining 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences.      On  the  first  coins 
the  only  inscription  on  one  side  was  N,  E.,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, XII.,  VI.,  or  III.     In  October,  1651.  the  court  order-  ' 
ed  that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring,  with 
the  inscription  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  center,  o 
one  side,  and  New  England,  and  the  yearof  our  Lord,  on  '™   I'l'.e  tseb  aHIlLl^o.  ' 

the  other.  The  first  money  was  coined  iii  1652,  and  the  date  was  not  altered  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  year  1656  a  few  fanatics  in  religion,  calling  themselves  Quakers,  began  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  revile  magistrates,  and  interfere  with  the  public  worship  of  the  people. 
They  assumed  the  name  and  garb  of  Quakers,  but  had  no  more  the  spirit  and  consistency  of 
life  of  that  pure  sect  than  any  monomaniac  that  might  declare  himself  such.  The  QuaJiers 
have  ever  been  regarded,  from  their  first  appearance,  as  the  most  order-loving,  peaceful  citi- 
zens, cultivating  genuine  practical  piety  among  themselves,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  never 
interfering  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  others,  except  by  the  reasonable  efforts  of  persua- 
sion. Quite  different  was  the  character  of  some  of  those  who  Buffered  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Puritans.  They  openly  and  in  harsh  language  reviled  the  authorities  in  Church  and 
State  ;  entered  houses  of  worship,  and  denounced  the  whole  congregation  as  hypocrites  and 
an  "  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  wall-placarding  and  itin- 
erant prophets  of  our  day  ;  and  shocked  public  morals  by  their  indeceneies.'     They  were 

man  hath  his  choice,  if  i^aj  clothing  anil  a  Uqnorish  tooth  after  sack,  sugar,  and  plums  lick  not  away  his  breail 
too  fafil,  alt  which  are  but  onlinary  among  those  that  were  not  able  Co  bring  Iheir  own  person  over  at  their 
first  coming.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  cbe  country  but  the  poorest  person  in  them  hath  a  house  and 
land  of  his  own,  and  bread  of  his  own  growing,  if  not  some  cattle.  Fle^h  is  now  no  rare  food,  beef,  pork, 
and  mutton  being  frequent  in  many  houses;  so  that  this  poor  wilderness  hath  not  only  equalized  England 
in  food,  but  goes  beyond  it  in  some  places  for  the  great  plenty  of  wine  and  sugar  which  is  ordinarily  used, 
and  apples,  pears,  and  quince  tarts,  Instead  of  their  former  pumpkin  pies.  Poultry  they  have  plenty."  At 
that  time  lliirty-two  trades  wore  carried  on  in  the  colony,  and  shoes  were  manufactured  for  exportation. 

'  This  is  a  iac-simile  of  the  flrst  money  coined  in  America.  The  mint-master,  who  was  allowed  to  take 
fifteen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings,  for  his  trouble  in  coining,  made  a  large  fortune  by  it.  Henry 
Sewall,  the  founder  of  Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  married  his  only  daughter,  a  plump  girl  of  eighteen 
years.  When  the  wedding  ceremony  was  ended,  a  large  pair  of  scales  was  brought  out  and  sus[jBnd«d.  In 
one  disk  the  blushing  bride  was  placed,  and  "pine  tree  shillings."  as  the  coin  was  called,  were  poured  into 
tlie  other  until  there  was  an  equipoise.  The  money  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Sewall  as  his  wife's  dowry, 
amoonling  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollaca.  There  are  a  lew  pieces  of  this  money  still  in  exist- 
ence. One  which  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Kew  York  was  not  us  much  «-orn  as  many  of 
the  Spanish  quarters  now  in  circulation  among  us.     The  silver  appeared  to  be  very  pure. 

^  Hutchinson  mentions  many  instances  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Quakers.  Some  at  Sa- 
lem, Hampton,  Newbury,  and  other  places,  went  into  the  meeting-houses  in  time  of  worship.  calleJ  the  min- 
isters vile  hirelmgs,  and  the  people  an  abomination.  Thomas  Nowhouse  went  into  the  meeting-honse  at 
Boston  with  two  glass  bottles,  and,  breaking  them  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  exclaimed. 
"Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces."  Mary  Brewster  went  into  meeting,  having  her  face  smeared 
with  soot  ond  grease ;  another  young  married  woman,  Deborah  Wilson,  went  through  the  streets  of  Sa- 
lem perfectly  naked,  in  emulation  of  the  Prophet  Bzekiel.  as  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  Tbey 
were  whipped  through  the  streets'atthetail  of  a  cart.  Ann  Hartley  declared  herself  a  prophetess,  and  had 
many  followers  who  seceded  from  the  congregation  of  Boston,  and  zealously  propagated  schism.  A  Quaker 
woman  entered  a  church  in  Boston,  while  the  congregation  were  worshiping,  clothed  in  sackololh,  with  asbea 
on  her  head,  her  feet  ftare,  and  her  face  blackened  bo  as  to  personify  sraall-poi,  the  punishment  with  which 
she  threatened  the  colony. — See  Hutchinson's  History  of  MaitackuatUi,  i.,  202-4. 

Whipping  was  the  usual  punishment.  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  William  Robinson,  Mary  Dyer,  and  Will- 
iam Leddra  were  hanged.  Mary  Dyer  was  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Boston.  Dorothy  Waugh 
was  three  times  imprisoned,  three  times  banished,  and  once  whipped,  and  her  clothes  sold.  William  Brand 
was  four  times  imprisoned,  four  limes  banished,  twice  whipped,  and  branded,  John  Copeiand  was  seven 
limes  imprisoned,  seven  times  banished,  three  times  whipped,  and  had  his  ears  cut  off.  Christopher  Holden 
u*as  five  times  banished,  five  times  imprisoned,  twice  whipped,  and  had  his  eats  out  off.  These  four  were 
the  leading  cliarneters  who  suffered  in  one  year. — Nc\k  England'!  Ensigne,  p.  105. 
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first  tenderly  dealt  with  and  kindly  admonished.  Penalties  ensued,  and  life  was  finally  tak- 
en, before  some  of  ihem  would  cease  interference  with  the  popular  ceremonials  of  religion. 
The  exercise  of  power  to  maintain  subordination  finally  grew  to  persecution,  and  the  benevo- 
lent Puritan  became,  almost  from  necessity,  a  persecutor.  Enactments  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order  were  necessary,  but  the  sanguinary  laws  against  particular  doctrines  and  tenets 
can  not  be  defended. 

The  Quaker  sect  sprang  up  in  England  about  1 756.  under  George  Fox,  and  received  their 
name  from  tlie  peculiar  shaking  or  quaking  of  their  bodies  and  limbs  while  preaching.  They 
went  further  than  the,  sf raitest  Puritans  in  disregarding  human  authority  when  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  action  during  the  protector- 
ate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  They  denounced  war,  persecution  for  religious  opinions,  and,  above 
all,  the  slavish  idolatry  demanded  by  rulers  in  Church  and  State  of  those  under  their  control. 
They  condemned  all  ordained  and  paid  priesthoods,  refused  to  take  oaths,  and  thus  struck  a 
direct  blow  at  the  hierarchy.  They  differed  from  the  Puritans  in  many  things,  and  becaiQe 
noxious  to  tliem.  They  derived  their  system  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly  from  the  Now 
Testament,  while  the  Puritans  took  theirs  from  the  more  sanguinary  and  intolerant  codes  of 
the  old  dispensation.  Laying  aside  the  falsehoods  of  politeness  and  flattery,  they  renounced 
all  titles,  addressed  all  men,  high  or  low,  by  the  plain  title  of  Friend,  used  the  expressions 
yea  and  nay,  and  thee  and  thou ;  and  ofliees  of  kindness  and  affection  to  their  fellow-creat- 
ures, according  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  James,  constituted  their  practical  religion. 
■'  The  Quakers  iriight  be  regarded  as  representing  that  branch  of  the  primitive  Christians 
who  esteemed  Christianity  an  entirely  new  dispensation,  world-wide  in  its  objects ;  while  the 
Puritans  represented  those  Judaizing  Christians  who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  pecul- 
iar chosen  people,  to  wit,  themselves,"' 

The  English  Puritans  had  warned  their  brethren  in  America  against  these  "  children  of 
hell,"  and  the  first  appearance  in  the  colony  of  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came 
from  Barbadoes,  and  professed  the  new  doctrine,  greatly  alarmed  the  New  England  theocracy, 
A  special  law  was  enacted,  by  which  to  bring  a  "  known  Quaker"  into  the  colony  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  exaction  of  bonds  to  carry  him  back  again. 
The  Quaker  himself  was  Xo  be  whipped  twenty  stripes,  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
kept  there  until  transported.  The  introduction  of  Quaker  books  was  prohibited;  defending 
Quaker  opinions  was  punishable  with  fine,  and  finally  banishment ;  and  in  16S7  it  was  en- 
acted that  for  every  hour's  entertainment  given  to  a  Quaker  the  entertainer  should  pay  forty 
shillings.  It  was  also  enacted  that  every  rnale  Quaker  should  lose  an  ear  on  the  first  con- 
viction, and  the  other  on  a  second  ;  and  both  males  and  females,  on  a  third  conviction,  were 
to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  1658  the  death  penalty  was 
enacted.  Under  it  those  who  should  return  to  the  colony  a  second  time,  after  banishment, 
were  to  suffer  death.  From  unwillingness  to  inflict  death,  it  was  provided  by  a  new  law, 
in  1658,  that  any  person  convicted  of  being  a  Quaker  should  be  delivered  to  the  constable 
of  the  town,  "  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upward,  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,  and 
whipped  through  the  town,  and  thence  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  constable  of  the  next 
town  toward  the  border  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  so  from  constable  to  constable,  to  any  the  out- 
ermost town,  and  so  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  colony."  In  case  of  return,  this  was  to  he 
twice  repeated.  The  fourth  time  the  convict  was  to  be  branded  with  a  letter  R,  on  the  \e(t 
shoulder,  and  after  that,  if  incorrigible,  to  incur  the  death  penalty.  Chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentaHty  of  King  WiOiam,  these  penal  laws  against  the  Quakers  were  abrogated  by  royal 
authority,  and  that  sect  became  an  important  element  in  American  society  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  Quakers 
had  a  strong  controlling  influence  during  the  Revolution . 

In  1 675  King  Philip's  war  commenced,  and  almost  all  the  Indians  in  New  England  were 
involved  in  it.      This  will  be  noticed  when  we  are  considering  ray  visit  to  the  neighborhood 

■  Hildreth,  i.,  404, 
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of  Mount  Hope,  the  residence  of  the  great  sachem.  Upon  the  heels  of  this  war,  -when  the 
colonies  were  much  distressed,  the  ministers  of  the  second  James  conspired,  as  we  have  seeni 
to  destroy  popular  government  in  America,  and  consolidate  powe  n  he  hoe  Ad  n 
was  procured  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  declaring'the  A  n       a      hart       f  be 

cause  of  the  alleged  exercise  of  powers,  on  the  part  of  the        nag  m  n  s  n       ec 

nized  by  those  charters.      Sir  Jldmund  Andross,  who  came  w  h    h  g       n      g  n 

etal,  and  empowered  to  take  away  their  charters  from  the        n        mad    B       n 
head -quarters.      He  came  with  the  fair  mask  of  kindness,  wh    h  wa  a      ti      F 

of  all  officers  were  increa-ed  '  public  thanksgivings  without  royal  permission  were  lorbidden  ; 
the  press  w  as  restrained  land  titles  were  abrogated,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  petition 
for  new  patents  sometimes  at  great  expense  ;  and  in  various  ways  Andross  and  others  man- 
d  to  enrich  tliemwlvLs  bv  oppreaiing  and  impoverishing  the  inhabitants.  The  free  spirit 
of  New  England  was  aroused,  and  the  people  became  very  restive 
under  the  tyrant  Secret  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the  propriety 
of  open  resistance  was  discussed  ;  but  before  the  people  of  Boston,  aft- 
erward so  lamons  for  their  bold  opposition  to  imperial  power,  lifted  the 
O  arm  of  defiance   the  news  came  that  James  was  an  exile,  and 

that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  En- 
—jr^  gland      Boston  was  in  great  commotion.     People  flocked  in  from  the 

'  ^P        countr}   and  cnes  of  "  Down  with  all  tyrants"  were  mingled  with  the 
notes  of  joy  rung  out  by  the  church-bells.     Andross,  alarmed,  fled  to 
the  fort  '  hut  was  soon  arrested  imprisoned  and  as  already  no- 
tice! sent  home  tor  tnal      A  new  charter  was  received  in  lb92, 
r  when  the  territDries  of  Plymouth   Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  were  add- 

ed to  Ma'sachu'etts  Bj  that  charter  tho  governor  was  appointed 
bj  the  crown  and  a  property  quahfication  was  necessary  (o  pmoiire 
the  privilege  ol  the  elective  franchise  in  choosing  the  members  of  the 
General  Court  or  Assemblj  feuch  w  sM  the  government  that  existed 
when  the  E.evolution  broke  out 

About  this  time  the  French  who  had  si,tllel  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence began  to  excite  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Indians  against  the 
English  settlements  m  New  England       Dtver  and  Salmon  Falls  in 
New  Hampshire    Ca=co  in  Maine    dnd  Schenectady  m  New  York 
e  desolated      The  colony  fitted  out  a  force  under  CJeneral  Win- 
throp  to  attack  Montreal  and  a  fleet  under  Sir  William  Pliipps,  to 
■e  Quebet,       The  expedition  was  a  failure   and  for  seven  years, 
until  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Franco  and  England  was  concluded. 
...     y  the  frontier  was  scourged  by  savage  cruelties.     During  this  time 

military  operations  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  government  emitted  bills  of  credit,  the  first  paper  money  issued  in  the  American  colonies. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or,  rather,  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  in  1 763,  the  New  England  colonies  were  continually  agitated  by  si 


'  The  first  fort  was  upon  one  of  the  three  eminences  in  Boston,  called  Comhill,  from  the  circumstance 
that,  the  Sist  explorers  found  corn  buried  there.  Tbo  fort  was  completed  in  1634,  i>  had  complete  com- 
mand of  the  harbor.  It  is  now  a  green  plat,  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  Washington  Placo, 
The  eminence  is  called  Fort  Hill. 

Another  of  the  eminences  is  called  Beacon  Hill,  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  beacon 
pole,  with  a  tar  barrel  at  its  apex,  erected  in  1633,  which  was  to  be  fired,  to  give  an  alarm  in  the  country, 
if  Boston  should  be  attacked  by  savages.  Upon  a  crane  was  snaponiied  a  basket  containing  some  combusti- 
bles for  firing  the  barrel.  This  beacon  was  blown  down  in  1789,  and  the  next  year  a  pliun  Doric  colamn 
of  brick  and  stone,  incmsted  with  cement,  was  erected.  It  was  about  sixty  feel  high,  on  an  eight  feet  ped- 
estal. On  the  tablcM  of  the  pedestal  were  inscriptions  commemorating  the  moat  important  events  from  the 
passage  of  tlie  Stamp  Act  until  1790,  This  pedestal  is  preserved  in  the  Stale  House  of  Boston.  The  mon- 
ument stood  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  the  present  State  House.     A  view  of  the  old  beacon  is  given  above. 
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with  the  French  and  Indians,  hy  jealousies  concerning  colonial  rights,  which  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment from  time  to  time  seemed  to  menace  with  suhversion,  and  by  the  discontents  arismg 
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from  the  avarice  and  misrule  of  royal  governors  sent  over  from  England.  For  the  wars  they 
furnished  full  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  it  waa  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  colonial  troops 
that  French  dominion  in  America  was  destroyed.  During  these  wars  the  colonists  discover- 
ed their  own  strength,  and,  doubtless,  thoughts  of  independence  often  occupied  the  minda  of 
many.  The  capture  of  Louisburg.  the  operations  in  Northeru  New  York  and  upon  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  the  final  passage  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  have  been  noticed  in  former  chapters.  The  campaign  against  the  French 
posts  oa  the  Ohio  and  vicinity,  when  Washington  first  became  distinguished  as  a  military 
leader,  will  receive  our  attention  hereafter. 

We  have  now  reached  the  borders  of  our  Revolutionary  era,  and  Boston,  our  point  of 
view,  where  the  first  bold  voice  was  heard  and  the  first  resolute  arm  uplifted  against  meas- 
ures of  the  British  Parliament  that  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  ia  a  proper 
place  whence  to  take  a  general  survey  of  events  immediately  antecedent  to,  and  connected 
with,  that  successful  and  rightf^ous  rebellion. 
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We  have  already  observed,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Andross  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  by  Massachusetts,  but  the  governor  thereafter  was  appointed  by  the  crown. 
This  was  the  first  link  forged  for  the  chain  of  absolutism  with  which  England  for  nearly  a 
century  endeavored  to  enslave  her  American  colonies.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the 
colonies,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  original  charters  had  never  been  sur- 
rendered. The  other  chartered  communities  were  governed  by  men  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  always  enjoyed  the  democratic  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  chief  magistrates.  These  royal  governors,  by  their  exactions  and  their  haughty  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  in  America,  were  greatly  instrumental,  it  will  be  seen,  in  arousing 
the  people  to  rebellion.  Discontents,  however,  arising  from  an  interference  of  the  imperial 
government  with  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  had  already  begun  to  excite  suspicions  unfa- 
vorable to  the  integrity  of  the  home  government. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Parliament,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the 
of  the  American  colonies.  This  commission  was  afterward  remodeled,  ^nd  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantationn,  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  known  as 
Lords  op  Tkade,  was  established.  This  board  had  the  general  oversight  of  the  comm 
of  the  realm ;  and,  although  its  powers  were  subsequently  somewhat  curtailed,  it  exercised 
great  influence,  particularly  in  America,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the 
strong  right  arm  of  royalty  here.  It  was  the  legahzed  spy  upon  all  the  movements  of  the 
people  ;  it  watched  the  operations  of  the  colonial  assemblies  ;  and  in  every  conceivable  way 
it  upheld  the  royal  governors  and  the  royal  prerogatives.  Under  its  auspices  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty  were  established  throughout  the  colonies,  having  powers  similar  to  those  of  our 
United  States  District  Courts,  in  which  admiralty  and  revenue  cases  were  tried  without  jury. 
These  often  exercised  intolerable  tyranny. 

r         us  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  commission,  the  acts  of  trade  had  so  little 
afl    t  d  th     olonists  that  they  were  hardly  a  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  after  the  Res- 
t    at   n   th    commercial  restrictions,  from  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  exempt 
d     n    th    t  me  of  the  commonwealth,  were  imposed  with  increased  rigor.     The  harbors  of 
II        1  n      were  closed  against  all  but  English  vessels;  such  articles  of  American  produce 

w  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  he  shipped  to  foreign  markets  ;  the  liberty 

of  free  trade  among  the  colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
manufacture  for  their  own  use  or  for  foreign  markets  those  articles  which  would  come  in 
competition  with  English  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  these  oppressive  commercial  acts,  > 
a  roya!  fleet  arrived  at  Boston,  bringing  commissioners,  who  were  instructed  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England ;  and  they  also  had 
fuU  power  to  take  "  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation."  The  people  justly  regarded  this  commis 
as  a  prolific  seed  of  tyranny  planted  among  them.  The  colonists  were  alarmed,  yet  n 
but  IMassachusetts  dared  openly  to  complain.  She  alone,  although  professing  the  v 
loyalty  to  the  king,  openly  asserted  her  chartered  rights,  and  not  only  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  but  protested  against  the  exercise  of  their  delegated 
powers  within  her  domain.  So  noxious  was  the  commission  to  the  whole  people,  that  it 
was  soon  abolished.  In  this  boldness  iUiassachu setts  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  opposition 
to  royal  authority  for  which  she  was  afterward  so  conspicuous. 

In  1672  the  British  Parliament  enact  d       h  vessel  which,  by  law,  may  trade  in 

the  plantations  shall  take  on  board  any  e  d  es  [mentioned  in  the  act  of  !  660], 

and  a  bond  shall  not  have  been  given  w  h      fii  urity  to  unlade  them  in  England, 

there  shall  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  fo       g  b  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 

fnstic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  me  d        h       w,  to  be  paid  in  such  places  in  the 

plantation,  and  to  such  officers  as  shall  b    appo       d  ect  the  same  ;  and,  for  their  better 

collection,  it  is  enacted  that  the  whole  b  h      b    managed  and  the  imposts  shall  be 

levied  by  officers  appointed  by  the  comm  f  m  osts  in  England.^'     This  was  the 
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first  act  that  imposed  customa  on  the  colonies  alone ;  this  was  the  initial  act  of  a  Eories  of 
like  tenor,  whiuh  drove  them  to  rebellion.  The  people  justly  complained,  and  as  justly  dis- 
Jegarded  the  law.  They  saw  in  it  &  withering  blight  upon  their  infant  commerce :  they 
«ither  openly  disobeyed  its  injunctions,  or  eluded  its  provisions;  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  in  particular,  trafficked  without  restraint. 

The  ooloniea  in  general  now  began  to  regard  the  home  government  as  an  oppressor,  and 
acted  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  independence.  Edward  Randolph,  afterward  the  sur- 
veyor general  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  writing  to  the  commissionerB  of  custom 
in  1 6  76,  iterated  the  declarations  of  the  people  that  the  law  "  made  by  Parliament  obligeth 
them  in  nothing  but  what  consists  with  the  interests  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  legislative 
power  is  and  abides  in  them  solely."  Govemor'Nicholsoa,  of  Maryland,  writing 
in  1 698,  said,  "  I  have  observed  that  a  great  many  people  in  all  these  colonies  and 
provinces,  especially  those  under  proprietaries,  and  the  two  others  under  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  think  that  no  law  of  England  ought  to  be  in  force  and  binding  to  them  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  for  they  foolishly  say  they  have  no  representative  sent  for  themselves 
to  the  Parliaments  of  England;  and  they  look  upon  all  laws  made  in  England,  that  pat 
any  restraint  upon  them,  to  be  great  hardships."  Earlier  than  this  the  doctrine  that  the 
colonies  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent  was  recognized  by  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
George  Cartwright.  and  not  questioned  by  the  king.  These  distinguished  men  purchased 
New  Jersey  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.),  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Dutch  by  the  authority  of  his  brother  Charles. 

These  "lords  proprietors,"  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  pioneers,  stipulated  in  their 
agreement  with  those  who  should  commence  plantations  there  that  they  (the  proprietors) 
were  "  not  to  impose,  or  iuffer  to  be  imposed,  any  tax,  custom,  subsidy,  tallage,  assessment, 
or  any  other  duty  whatsoever,  upon  any  color  or  pretense,  upon  the  said  province  or  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  other  than  what  shall  be  imposed  by  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly."'  In  1691  theNewYorkGeneral  Assembly  passed  an  act  declaring  "that  no  aid, 
tax,  tallage,  &c.,  whatsoever  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  levied,  or  required  of  or  on  any  of  their 
majesties'  [William  and  Mary]  subjects  within  the  provinces,  &c.,  or  their  estates,  in  any 
manner  of  color  or  pretense  whatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  coim- 
cil,  and  representatives  of  the  people  in  General  Assembly  met  and  convened."  In  J  692 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made  a  declaration  in  almost  the  same  language,  and  almost 
all  the  colonies  asserted,  in  some  form,  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  we  see  that,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before  the  B.evointion,  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  righteousness 
of  that  rebeUion  relied  for  vindication — taxation  and  re  presentation  are  inseparable — 
was  boldly  asserted  by  the  governed,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the  supreme  power  as  correct. 

As  early  as  1729  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  suggestion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  was  the  design  of  that  colony  ■■  to  shake  off  its  dependency."  Governor  Bur- 
net, of  New  York,  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  in  1728.  The  display 
that  attended  his  reception  at  Boston,  and  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  on  every  hand, 
determined  bim  to  demand  a  fixed  and  libera!  salary  from  the  Assembly,  a  demand  which 
had  involved  Shute,  his  predecessor,  in  continual  bickerings  mth  that  body.  Burnet  made 
the  demand  in  bis  inaugural  address,  and  the  Assembly  treated  it  in  such  a  manner  that  im- 
mediately afterward  the  CoSncil  expressed  their  reprehension  of  the  undutiful  conduct  of  the 
members.  So  bold  was  the  Assembly  in  denying  royal  prerogatives  and  refusing  obedience 
to  laws,  that  when  Massachusetts  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  they 
might  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  that  body  resolved  "  That  the 
'  petition  was  frivolous  and  groundless,  a  high  insult  upon  his  majesty's  [George  I.)  govern- 
ment, and  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependency  of  the  said  colony  upon  this  kingdom,  to 
which,  in  law  and  right,  they  ought  to  be  subject."' 

In  1739  a  proposition  was  made  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tolas  the  American  colonies,  but 

'  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  p,  517,  '  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  75. 
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that  statesmaa  took  an  enlightened  and  liberal  view,  and  said,  stuiljng,  '  I  wi!l  leave  that  to 
some  of  my  BUcceafiora  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  are  less  liiends  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my  admmistration,  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  American,  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude  ;  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some 
irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe  ;  for,  by  encouragmg  them  to  an  ejitensive  growing 
commerce,  if  they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that  in  two  years  aft- 
erward full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ponniis  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer, by  the  labor  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
our  manufactories  go  thither  ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of 
our  produce  wilt  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  Constitution 
and  ours."  Had  these  views  continued  to  prevail  in  the  British  cabinet,  George  IH,  might 
not  have  "  lost  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown  ;"  had  Walpole  yielded,  the  republic  of  the 
United  Slates  might  have  existed  almost  half  a  century  earlier. 

Walpole's  successors  were  "more  courageous"  than  he,  and  "less  friends  to  commerce," 
for  in  1750  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  "  That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  no 
mil!  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or'tolling  of  iron,  or  any  platting  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt- 
hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected,  or,  after  such  erection,  continued, 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America."  The  Navigation  Act  of  1 660  was  retained  in 
full  force.  Hatters  were  forbidden  to  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  two  apprentices  ;  the 
importation  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  not  allowed  without  the  payment  of  consider- 
able duties ;  and  the  felling  of  pitch-pine-trees  not  within  inclosures  was  prohibited.  True, 
these  revenue  laws  were  administered  with  much  laxity,  as  Walpole  acknowledged,  and  the 
colonies  were  not  much  oppressed  by  them,  yet  they  practically  asserted  the  right  to  tax  the 
Americans — a  right  that  was  strenuously  denied.  These  things  were,  therefore,  real  griev- 
ances, for  they  foreshadowed  those  intentions  to  enslave  America  which  were  afterward 
more  boldly  avowed. 

I  have  noticed  the  Colonial  Congress  (pt^e  303)  held  at  Albany  in  1754,  when  Dr.  Frank- 
lin submitted  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  the  general  good,  and  when  Massachu- 
setts, ewer  jealous  of  her  rights,  instructed  her  representatives  to  oppose  any  scheme  for  tax- 
ing them.  The  war  that  had  then  just  commenced  (the  Seven  Years'  War)  soon  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  the  oomroercial  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and 
as  the  common  dangers  multiplied,  loyalty  increased.  Cheerfully  did  they  tax  themselves, 
and  contribute  men,  money,  and  provisions,  for  that  contest.  They  lost  by  the  war  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  their  robust  young  men,  exclusive  of  sailors.  Upon  application  of  Admiral 
Saunders,  the  squadron  employed  against  Louisburg  and  Quebec  was  supplied  with  five  hund- 
red seamen  from  Massachusetts,  besides  many  who  were  impressed  out  of  vessels  on  the  fish- 
ing banks.  During  the  whole  war  Massachusetts  contributed  Its  full  quota  of  troops  annu' 
ally,  and  also,  at  times,  furnished  garrisons  for  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia  in  addition.  That 
colony  alone  contributed  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  which  sum  is  not  included  the 
expense  efforts  and  garrisons  on  the  frontiers.  Besides  these  public  expenditures,  there  must 
have  been  almost  an  equal  amount  drawn  from  the  people  by  extra  private  expenses  and  per- 
sonal services.  The  taxes  imposed  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  upon  all  sides  were  enor- 
mous,' and  men  of  wealth  gave  freely  toward  encouraging  the  raising  of  new  levies.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  one  colony.  Other  provinces  con- 
tributed largely,  yet  not  so  munificently  as  Massachusetts.  Probably  the  Seven  Yeats'  War 
cost  the  aggregate  colonies  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  flower  of  their  youth  ;  and 
in  return  Parliament  granted  them,  during  the  contest,  at  dilTerent  periods,  about  five  mill-. 

'  Such  was  the  a-ssessment  in  Boston  one  year  during  the  war,  that,  if  a  man's  income  was  ihree  hundred 
dollars,  he  hud  to  pay  two  thirds,  or  two  hundred  dollars,  and  in  that  proportion,  if  his  house  was  valued 
at  one  thousand  dollars,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  had  also  to  pay  a  pall 
tax  for  himself,  and  for  every  male  member  of  his  family  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
four  dollars  each.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  paid  bis  proportion  of  excise  on  tea,  coffee,  rum,  and  wine,  if 
he  vised  them.— Gorrfon. 
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II  h  d         nh  dda  Yet  the  British  ministry,  in  1760,  while  the 

so  g  pp        s    li    po     >■  ^tiJ  dignity  of  the  realm,  regarded  their 

as    h    m  dad  red  that,  notwithstanding  grants  of  money 

hdbnmd  h         h         p       dg  1!  back,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  them  after 

h  d  h  he  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  Lieu 

tenant  „overnor  Fauquier,  ol  \  irginia      The  war  ended  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  Maa- 

SBchusettB  and  other  colonies  looked  forward  with  the  full  hope  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

New  men  were  at  the  helm  of  State      The  old  king  was  dead,  and  his  grandson,  the  eldest 

Ociober  26,     ^"^  "^  ^^^  deceased  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  had  ascended  the  tlirone  with  the 

nea        title  of  George  III.     This  was  the  prmoe  who  ruled  Great  Britain  sixty  years,  in 

which  time  was  included  our  war  for  independence. 

'  Parliament  subsequently  voted  one  million  of  dollars  to  the  colonies,  but,  on  aeeount  of  the  troubles  aris- 
ing from  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  ministers  withheld  the  sum. — Pictorial  Hiiiory  oft/te  Reiga 
af  Geotgt  III.,  I,  36. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  "  The  grants  in  Parliament  for  Rewards,  Enoouragement,  anil  Indemnifie.alion 
to  the  Provinees  in  North  America,  for  their  Services  and  Expenses  during  the  lost  [seven  years]  War: 

"  On  the  3d  of  Pobmary,  1756,  as  a  free  gift  and  reward  to  the  colonies  of  New  England,  New  Tork, 
and  Jersev,  for  their  past  services,  and  as  an  encour^ement  to  continue  to  exert  themselves  with  vigor, 
voted  857'5,000. 

"May  19th,  JT57.  For  the  use  and  relief  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
in  recompense  for  services  performed  and  to  be  performed,  S350,000. 

"  June  1st,  1758.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  their  expenses  in  furnishing  pro- 
visions and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them  in  1756,  8136,900.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut their  expenses  for  ditto,  f  6S,680. 

"  April  30th,  1759,  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  for  the  expenses  of  clothing,  pay  of 
troops,  &c.,  $1,000,000. 

"  March  31st,  1760.  For  the  same,  11,000,000.  For  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  reimburse  their  ex- 
penses in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  1756,  Sl4,885. 

"  January  20th,  1761.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  for  clothing,  pay  of  troops,  &o., 
S  1,000.000. 

"January  26lh,  1762.     Ditto,  *666,66G. 

"March  I5ih,  1763.     Ditto,  8666,666. 

"  April  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  their  expenses  in  furnishing  provi- 
sions and  stores  to  the  (roops  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  »30,045.     Total,  15,408,842." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Rights  o/Bhitain  and  Claims  o/Amekica,  an  answer  to  the  Declaration  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  printed  in  1776, 
I  find  a  table  showing  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  British  government  in  support  of  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  American  colonies,  from  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  in  1714,  until  1775.  The 
expression  of  the  writer  is,  "  Employed  in  the  defense  of  America."  This  is  incorrect,  for  the  wars  with 
the  French  on  this  comment,  which  cost  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  were  wars  for  conquest  and  terri- 
lory,  though  ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  against  the  encroachments  of  their 
(Jallio  neighbors.  During  the  period  alluded  to  (sixty- years)  the  sums  granted  for  the  army  amounted  to 
•43,899,625 ;  for  the  navy,  §50,000,000 ;  money  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  holding  Congresses,  and 
purchasing  cessions  of  land,  830,500,000 ;  making  a  total  of  Sl23,899,625.  Within  that  period  the  fol- 
lowing bounties  on  American  commodities  were  paid:  On  indigo,  8725,110;  on  hemp  and  flax,  827,800; 
on  naval  stores  imported  in  Great  Britain  from  America,  S7, 293,810  ;  making  the  total  sum  paid  on  account 
of  bounties  88,047,320.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  of  America. 
l»]31,946,945.   - 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"In  a  chariot  of  light  from  Ihe  regions  of  dny 

The  goddess  of  Liberty  came. 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  the  way, 

And  hither  oondaeted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  garden  abovp, 

Where  millions  with  millions  ^ree, 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  love, 

And  the  plant  she  named  Lioerti/  Tree. 

"  The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  In  the  ground, 

Like  a  native  it  ilourish'd  and  bore  ; 
The  lune  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around, 

To  seek  out  Ihis  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindfid  of  names  or  distinction  they  came, 

For  freemen,  like  brothers,  agree  ; 
With  one  spirit  indued,  they  one  friendship  pursued, 

And  their  temple  was  Liberty  Tree. 

"  Bat  hear,  O  ye  swains  ('tis  a  tale  most  profane), 
How  all  the  tyrannical  powers, 
Kings,  Commons,  and  Lords,  are  uniting  araain 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours. 
Prom  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arras. 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  tlce  ; 
Let  the  far  and  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer 
In  defense  of  our  Liberty  IVee." 

Thomas  Paine, 

'  HE  iatelligence  of  the  death  of  his  grandfather  was  commuDicated  to  George, 
the  heir  apparent,  on  the  morning  of  the  2dth  of  October,  while  he  was  riding 
oil  horseback,  near  Kew  Palace,  with  his  inseparable  companion,  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  William  Pitt,  afterward  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, was  the  prirne  minister  of  the  deceased 
king.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Kew,  where 
the  young  sovereign  (then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year)  remained  during  the  day  and 

night.      On  the  26th  George'  went  to  St  James's  whtre  Pitt 

waited  upon  him,  and  presented  a  sketch  of  an  address  to  be 

pronounced  by  the  monarch  at  a  raeoting  of  the  Privy  Council 

The  minister  was  politely  informed  that  a  speech  was  already 

prepared,  and  that  every  preliminary  was  arrtinged      He  at 

once  perceived  that  the  courtier,  Bute  the  favorite  of  ihe  king  s 

mother,  and  hia  majesty's  tutor  and  abiding  personal  fiiend  had 

made  these  arrangements,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  occupy 

a  conspicuous  station  in  the  new  administration 

Bute  was  originally  a  poor  Scottish  nobleman  possessed  ot 

very  little  general  talent,  narrow  in  his  political  views  but  fa 

voied  with  a  line  person  and  natural  grace  of  manners      He 

was  a  favorite  of  George's  father,  and  continued  to  be  an  inti  Framuiun  jrmou.pnm 

'  Geoi^e  III.  was  the  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  Princess  Augusta,  of  Saxe  Gotha.     He 
was  bora  May  24th,  1738.  about  three  months  after  the  birth  of  George  Washington.     He  was  married  in 
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mate  liiHiid  of  the  kings  mother  after  Prmco  Frederics  death  Indeed  ; 
some  unpleasant  sug-gestions  respecting  this  intimac)  even  after  the  acccsjon  cf  Ueorge 
"  Not  eontentcd  with  being  wise  said  Earl  Waldegraie  he  would  he  thought  a  pohte 
scholar  and  a  man  of  great  erudition  but  has  the  misfortune  never  to  succeed  except  with 
those  who  are  exceedingly  ignorant  for  his  historical 
knowledge  is  chiefly  taken  from  tragedies  wherein  he 
IB  very  deeplj  read  ind  his  classical  ieartung  extends 
no  fuither  than  a  French  traaslation  Such  was 

the  man  whom  the  young  monarch  unfortunately  chose 
lor  his  counselor  and  guide,  instead  of  the  wise  and  sa- 
gacious Pitt,  who  had  contributed,  by  his  talents  and 
energy  so  much  to  the  glory  of  England  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II  Like  Peho 
beam  treorge  "  forsook  the  counsel  wh  h  h  Id  n 
gave  him  and  took  counsel  with  the  j  n  m  that 
were  brought  up  with  him,  that  stood  b  f  h  m 
It  was  a  aad  mistake,  and  clouds  of  dist  t  atl  ed 
the  morning  sky  of  his  reign.  The  opi  n  g  t  ab  d 
that  he  would  be  ruled  by  the  queen  do\  g  ad  Bute 
and  that  the  countrymen  of  the  earl,  whom  the  English 
disliked  would  be  subjects  of  special  favor.  Murmurs 
were  heard  in  many  quarters,  and  somebody  had  the 
boldnLs  to  put  up  a  placard  on  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  these  words;  "No  petticoat  government — no 
Scotch  minister — no  Lord  George  Sackville." 

Ihus  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  the  king  had 
opponents  in  his  own  capital.     A  general  feeling  of 
discontent  pervaded  the  people  as  soon  as  it  was  per- 
"'"*'■  *  H  k  NO  irfj      ceived  that  Pitt,  their  favorite,  was  likely  to  become 

secondary  among  the  counselors  of  the  king,  or,  which 
seemed  more  certam  would  leave  the  cabinet  altogether.  The  latter  event  soon  followed. 
Disgn  ted  by  the  assurance  and  ignorance  of  Bute,  and  the  apathetic  submission  of  George 
to  the  control  of  the  ''cotch  earl  and  perceiving  that  all  his  plans,  the  execution  of  which 
was  pressing  his  country  forward  in  a  careei  of  glory  and  prosperity,  were  thwarted  by  the 

September,  1761,  nearly  a  year  afler  his  accession,  to  the  Princess  CharloHe,  of  Meeklenberg  Sire 
ter  of  the  late  duke  of  that  principality.  Her  character  resembled  that  of  her 
husband.  Like  him,  she  was  domestic  in  her  tastes  and  habits,  decorous,  rigid 
in  the  observance  of  moral  dnlies,  and  benevolent  in  thought  and  action.  George 
was  remarkable  for  the  parity  of  his  morals ;  even  while  a  young  man,  in  the 
midst  of  the  licentious  court  of  his  grandfather,  and  through  life,  he  was  a  good 
pattern  of  a  hui^band  and  father.  He  possessed  no  brillianoy  of  talents,  hut 
eommon  sense  was  a  prime  element  in  his  intellectual  charaoter.  He  was  ten- 
der and  benevolent,  although  he  loved  money ;  and  his  resentments  again.-it  those 
who  willfully  offended  him  were  lasting.  Ho  was  always  reliiLble  ;  honest  m 
his  principles  and  Ikilhfnl  to  his  promises,  no  man  distrusted  him.  Their  m^ 
esties  were  crowned  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  soon  after  their  marriage 
and  a  reform  in  the  royal  household  at  onee  commenced.  Their  example  con 
Iributed  to  produce  a  great  change  in  manners.  "Before  their  time  says 
M'Farland,  "the  Court  of  St.  James  had  much  ot  the  licentiousness  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  without  its  polish ;  during  their  time  it  beoarae  decent  and  cor 
rect,  and  its  esample  gradually  extended  to  the  upper  classes  of  society  where 

For  two  years,  from  1787  to  1789,  his  majesty  was  afflicted  with  insanity  Qukbm  i.h*h 

The  malady  returned  in  1801,  and  terminMed  his  political  life.     He  died  on  rpmiptn  oj 

the  29th  of  January,  1820,  aged  neatly  eighty -two  years,  this  being  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
died  in  1818.  '  Waldegravc's  . 
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Secret  Ageaa  Bent  to  Amerka.        Writs  of  Aeaiattote.        Oppo^tion.        Jamea  Otis.        Epiecopscy  dselgned  for  AmericB. 

supple  tools  of  the  favorite,  he  r     g     d  1        ffi  Th  f  the  whole  nation  followed 

him  into  retirement,  while  Geo  Uj  g  1       11        1  ghly  than  any  other  states- 

man in  his  realm,  in  testimony    f  ti       pp        ti        f  h  granted  a  peerage  to  his 

lady,  and  a  pension  of  fifteen  th  d  (i  11 

Greater  discontents  were  pro  1      d        h       1  b     h  res  which  the  new  admin- 

istration alopt  d  "n     laf      to  1     n      By  h      d  IB        wl  0  was  the  teal  head  of  the 

gove    mGgsebo  m  fhA  charters."      Secrpt  agents 

were  h   d  ff  1      *•  he  leading  men,  and  to  col- 

lect      h  n      H       n       p  h         racter  and  temper  of  the  people  as  would  enable  min- 

ister dg       h         ini        n     nd      erations  could  be  safely  made  in  the  police  and  gov- 

enim  n         h  n        n     d  h   r  being  brought  more  effectually  under  the  control  of 

Pari  a  n  Th    b     n  gents  was  also  to  conciliate  men  of  capital  and  station, 

hoping  thereby  to  enlist  a  large  number  of  dependents  ;  but  herein  they  erred.  Unlike  men 
in  a  similar  condition  in  England,  the  man  of  wealth  here  could  influence  very  few  ;  and  in 
New  England  such  was  the  general  independence  of  the  people,  that  such  agency  was  of  no 
avail.  The  object  of  the  agents  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  doubt ;  the  proposed  reform 
was  but  another  name  for  despotism,  and  the  gossamer  covering  of  deceit  could  not  hide  the 
intention  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  reform  measure  which  aroused  the  colonies  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  danger 
was  the  issuing  of  Writs  op  Assistance.  These  were  warrants  to  custom-house  offi- 
cers, giving  them  and  their  deputies  a  general  power  to  enter  houses  or  stores  where  it  might 
be  suspected  that  contraband  goods  were  concealed.  The  idea  of  such  latitude  being  given 
to  the  "  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy"  created  general  indignation  and  alarm.  It 
might  cover  the  grossest  abuses,  and  no  man's  privacy  would  be  free  from  the  invasion  of 
these  ministerial  hirelings.  Open  resistance  was  resolved  upon.  In  Boston  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  voice  of  the  fearless  James  Otis  the  younger  called  boldly  upon  the  peopie 
to  breast  any  storm  of  ministerial  vengeance  that  might  be  aroused  by  opposition  here.  The 
Assembly  sided  with  the  people,  and  even  Governor  Bernard  was  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Respectful  remonstrances  to  Parliament  and  petitions  to  the  king  were  sent,  but  without  ef- 
fect. That  short-sighted  financier,  George  Grenville,  was  Buto's  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uet.  An  exhausted  treasury  needed  replenishing,  and  ministers  determined  to  derive  a  rev- 
enue from  the  colonies,  either  by  direct  taxation  or  by  impost  duties,  rigorously  levied  and  col- 
lected. They  had  also  determined  in  council  upon  bringing  about  an  entire  subservience  of 
the  colonies,  politically,  religiously,  and  commercially,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  Parfiament.' 

'  Dr.  Gordon  says  he  vras  informed  by  Dr.  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitfleld  wB9  abom  leaving  that  place,  he  said  to  Dr.  Lan^on,  and  Mr.  Haven,  the  Congregational  min- 
ister, "  I  can't,  in  consolonoe,  leave  this  town  without  acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  Mj  heart  bleeds  for 
America,  O  poor  New  England  '.  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot  against  both  your  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
and  they  will  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My 
information  comes  from  the  b^t  aatbority  in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  s^ieak  of  the  affair  in  general, 
but  enjoined  not  to  mention  partioulars.  Your  liberties  will  be  lost." — Gordon,  i.,  102.  It  was  known  that, 
among  other  reformi,  the  Pui'itan,  or  dissenting,  influence  in  religious  matters  was  to  be  curtailed,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies.  Tho  throne  and-the  hierarchy  were,  in  a  meas- 
are,  mutually  dependent.  In  1748  Dr.  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  Episoopaoy  in  America,  and  overtures  were  made  to  some  Puritan  divines  to  accept  the  miter,  but 
without  effect.  The  colonists,  viewing  Episcopacy  in  its  worst  light,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  settlements,  had  been  taught  to  fear  such  power,  If  it  should  happen  to  be  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  a  crafty  politician,  more  than  the  arm  of  civil  government.  They  knew  that  if  Parliament  oould  create 
dioceses  and  appoint  bishops,  it  would  introduce  tithes  and  crush  heresy.  For  years  controversy  ran  high 
upon  this  subject,  much  acrimony  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  art  was  brought  in  req^uisition  to  enforce  ar- 
guments. In  the  Political  Register  for  1T69  is  a  picture  entitled  "^n  Attentpt  to  land  a  Biihop  in  Amer- 
ica," A  portion  of  a  vessel  Is  seen,  on  the  side  of  which  is  inscribed  Tht  Hitliborough.*  She  is  lying  be- 
side a  wharf,  on  which  is  a  crowd  of  earnest  people,  some  with  poles  pushing  the  vessel  from  her  moorings. 
One  holds  up  a  book  inscribed  Sidnei/  on  Govemment ;  another  has  a  volume  of  Locke'i  Enaya  ;  a  third,  in 
the  f;arb  of  a  Quaker,  holds  an  open  volume  inscribed  Barday'i  ApMogy  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  fourth 
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OppOHl 


to  Epifc. 


The  idea  of  colonial  subserviency  was.  indeed,  general  in  England,  and,  according  to  Pitt, 
"  even  the  chimney-sweepers  of  the  streets  talked  hoastingly  of  their  subjects  in  America."' 
The  admiralty  undertook  the  labor  of  enforcing  the  laws,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  letter, 
and  intrusted  the  execution  thereof  to  the  com- 
manders of  vessels,  whose  authoritative  habits 
made  them  most  unfit  agents  for  such  a  service 
against  such  a  people  Vessels  engaged  in  eon 
traband  trade  At  ere  seized  and  coniiscated  and 
the  colonial  commerce  with  the  ^\  est  Indie" 
was  nearly  annihilated 

From  causci  never  clearly  understood  Lord 
ButL.  leeigned  the  premieiship  on  the  sth  ol 
April  176j  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
Grenville  who  for  a  time  had  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Pitt  but  had  deserted  him  to 
take  oiRce  under  the  Scotch  earl  Grenville  i 
represented  as  an  honest  statesman  of  great  po 
litical  knowledge  ind  indefatigable  application 
but  his  mind  according  to  Burke  could  not  ex 
tend  bejond  the  circle  of  official  routine  and 
was  unable  to  estimate  the  result  of  untried 
measures  He  proved  an  unprofitable  counsel 
or  for  the  king  for  he  began  a  political  warfare 
against  the  celebrated  journalist  John  Wilkes 
which  resulted  m  the  most  serious  partisan  agi 
tation  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  he  originated  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which  Great  Britain 
lost  her  American  colonies. 

is  a  scroll  inscribed  No  lords,  spiritual  or  temporal,  in  New  England.  Half  way  up  the  shrouds  of  the  ves- 
sel is  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  his  miter  failing,  and  a  volume  of  Cahin'a  icorki,  hurled  iiy  one  on  shore,  about 
(0  strike  his  head ;  from  his  mouth  issues  a  scroll  inscribed,  "Lord,  tuna  Itttest  thou  thy  tervant  depart  in 
ptace.'^  In  the  foreground  is  a  paper  inscribed,  "  8h(^l  they  be  obliged  to  maintain  bislwpa  thai  r.an  not  main- 
lain  themselves?"  and  near  it  is  a  monkey  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  slone  at  tbe  bishop.  This  print  well  il- 
lustrates the  spirit  of  the  times. 

William  Livingston,  afterward  governor  of  Sew  Jersey,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  writ- 
er?  against  Episcopacy,  and  Dr.  Chandler  and  Samuel  Seabury  (afterward  bishop)  were  among  its  chief 
supporters.  An  anonymous  writer,  whose  alias  was  Timothy  Tickle,  Esq.,  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  ar- 
ticles in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  in  Hugh  Gaines's  New  York  Mercury,  in  1768,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Dr. 
Auchmuty,  of  Trinity  Church.  The  Synod  of  Gonnecticot  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Livingston  for  his  es- 
says, while  in  Gaines's  paper  he  was  lampooned  by  a  shrewd  writer  in  a  poem  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines, 
Livingslon  wrote  anonymously,  and  the  poet  thus  refers  to  the  author  : 

"  acme  thtnk  him  a  TinJaU,  aoine  Ihlnk  him  n  Chubb, 
Bome  think  Urn  a  Ruatcr  ihU  apouU  from  hia  Tiib , 
Ssmc  Ibink  him  s  JVocfon,  ■ome  think  him  a  Loda. 

But  n  Stodt  he  Rt  least  miiy  thank  Natare  for  ^ving, 


(JsnHu  Osx>Kia.TMf 


Episcopacy  wai  introduced  into  America,  look  root,  and  flourished ;  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  oat 
seven  or  eight  years  allerward,  there  were  many  of  its  adherents  found  on  the  side  of  liberty,  though,  gen- 
eraily,  so  intimate  was  its  relation,  through  the  Mother  Church,  to  the  throne,  its  loyalty  became  a  subject 
cjf  reproach  and  suspicion,  for  the  Episcopal  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  active  or  passive  Lojalists. 

'  Parliamentary  Debates,  iii.,  210. 

'  George  Grenville  was  bom  in  1722,  and  in  1750  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  general  knowledge.  He  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in 
1754,  and  in  1760  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
or  prime  minister,  in  1763,  and  the  next  year  orijiinatod  the  famous  Stamp  Act.  He  resigned  his  office  to 
Rockingham  in  1765,  and  died  on  the  13lh  of  November,  1770,  ^ed  fifty-eight  years.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Wyndham.  Tbe  late  Marquis  of  Buokingham,  who  inherited  the  family  estates 
in  Buckinghamshire,  was  his  eldest  son. 
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Grenville  found  an  empty  treasury,  and  the  national  debt  increased,  in  consequence  of  re- 
cent wars,  to  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  heavy  taxation  was  necessary,  and  the  English  people  were  ioudly  complaining 
of  the  burden.  Grenville  feared  to  increase  the  weight,  and  looked  to  the  American  colonies 
for  relief  He  conceived  the  right'  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them  to  be  undoubted,  and,  know- 
ing their  ability  to  pay,  he  formed  a  plan  to  tax  them  indirectly  by  levying  new  duties  upon 
foreign  articles  imported  by  the  Americans.  A  bill  for  levying  these  duties  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March,  1764,  without  much  notice,  except  from  General  Conway,  who  saw 
in  it  the  seeds  of  fiirthor  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  The  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  to  the  Boston  representatives, 
had  already  denied  the  right  to  impose  duties.  Mr.  Otis  had  published  a  pamphlet  called 
"  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonists  asserted,"  which  was  highly  approved  here,  and  a  copy 
was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  agent  in  England.  In  that  pamphlet  Mr.  Otis  used  the 
strong  language,  "  If  we  are  not  represented  we  are  slaves  '." 

Thatcher,  of  Boston,  also  published  a  tract  against  Parliamentary  taxation,  and  similar 
publications  were  made  by  Dulaney,  the  secretary  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  by  Bland, 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  "  by  authority"  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  Sth  of  May  Mr.  Grenville  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  act  pro- 
posing a  stamp  duty,''  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  colonial  agents,  with  whom  he  had 
conferred,  that  he  should  not  press  its  adoption  that  session,  but  would  leave  the  scheme  open 
for  consideration.  He  required  the  colonies  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  million  of  dollars  per 
annum,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  them  to  devise  a  better  plan,  if  possible,  than  the  proposed 
stamp  duly.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  Mr,  Grenville.  It  had  been  held  out  as  early 
as  1739,  by  a  club  of  American  merchants,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Sir  William  Keith, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Joshua  Gee,  and  others.  In  the  colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in 
175-1,  a  stamp  act  was  talked  of,  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Franklin  thought  it  a  just  plan  for 
taxing  the  colonies,  conceiving  that  its  operations  would  affect  the  several  governments  fairly 
and  equally.  Early  in  January  (1764)  Mr.  Huske,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  desirous  of  displaying  his  excessive  loyalty,  al- 
luded to  the  proposition  of  a  stamp  duty  made  at  the  Albany  Convention,  and  delighted  the 
House  by  asserting  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  pay  a  liberal  tax.  and  recommending  the 
levymg  of  one  that  should  amount  annually  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.'  With 
these  precedents,  and  the  present  assurance  of  Huske,  Grenville  brought  forward  his  bill.  It 
was  received,  and,  on  motion  of  the  mover,  its  consideration  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 

When  the  new  impost  law  {which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  former  similar  acts)  and 
the  proposed  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  discontent  was  every  where  visible.  Instead  of 
bemg  m  a  condition  to  pay  taxes,  the  colonies  had  scarcely  recovered  trom  the  effects  of  the 
late  war ,  and  the  more  unjust  appeared  the  Stamp  Act,  when  the  previous  act  was  about 

'  Early  in  March,  1764,  it  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  thay  had  a  right  lo  tax  the 
Americans,  they  not  being  represented,  and  it  was  determined  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Of  this  vote, 
and  the  evident  delerrainatioii  of  ministers  to  hut  the  colonies,  Mr.  Mauduil,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
intormed  the  Assembly,  and  that  body  immediately  resolved,  "That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting 
the  monej  of  (he  people  of  that  province  was  vested  in  them  as  the  legal  representatives  ;  and  thai  the  im- 
position of  taxes  and  duties  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights — That  no  man  can  justly  take  the  prop- 
erty of  another  without  Ms  consent  j  upon  which  original  principle  the  right  of  representation  in  the  same 
body  which  exercises  the  power  of  making  laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  Con 
stitation,  is  evidently  founded." 

*  It  provided  that  every  skin,  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  sheet,  or  piece  of  paper  used  for  legal 
purposes,  such  as  bills,  bonds,  noted,  leases,  policies  of  insurance,  marriage  licenses,  and  a  great  many  other 
documents,  in  order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  was  to  be  stamped,  and  sold  by  public  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  at  prices  which  levied  a  stated  tax  on  every  such  document.  The  Dutch  had  used  stamped 
paper  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  familiar  lo  English  merchants  and  companies,  but  in  America  it  was  al- 
most wholly  gnknown,     A  copy  of  the  Stamp  Act  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  work. 

'  Gordon,  i.,  )10 ;  Jackson's  letter  to  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  December  26lh,  1765. 
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to  intercept  their  profitable  trade  with  the  Spanish  main  and  the  West  Indies,  whence  they 
derived  much  of  their  means  to  pay  a  tax.  The  right  to  tax  them  was  aleo  strenuously  de- 
Died,  and,aH  the  colonial  Assemblies,  wherever  the  Eiibject  was  brought  up,  asserted  their 
sole  right  to  tax  themselves.  New  England  passed  strong  resolutions  of  remonstrance,  and 
forwarded  earnest  petitions  to  the  king  to  pause  ;  and  Virginia  and  New  York  adopted  the 
same  course,  using  firm,  but  respectful,  language.  They  demonstrated,  by  fair  argument, 
that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor  virtually  represented  in  the  British  Parliament ; 
they  declared  that  they  had  hitherto  supposed  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  Great  Britain 
had  given  them  (the  Parliamentary  grants  during  the  war)  ofiered  from  motives  of  human- 
ity, and  not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty  ;  and  if  she  now  wished  a  remuneration,  she  must 
mike  allowance  for  all  the  assistance  she  had  received  from  the  colonies  during  the  late  war, 
and  for  the  oppressive  restrictions  she  had  imposed  upon  American  commerce.  They  plain- 
ly told  Great  Britain  that,  as  for  her  protection,  they  had  full  confidence  in  their  own  abil- 
ity to  protect  themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  sent  by  the  colonies  to  their  agents  in  London  (some 
of  whom  had  not  opposed  the  Stamp  Act),  with  explicit  instructions  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
they  had  power  to  act,  the  adoption  pf  any  scheme  for  taxing  Americans.  At  this  crisis 
Franklin  was  appointed  agent  for  Pennsylvania ;  and  other  colonies,  relying  upon  his  skill 
and  wisdom  in  diplomacy,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  government  atfairs,  his  personal 
influence  in  England,  and,  above  all,  his  fearlessness,  also  intrusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  abroad.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  Grenville  and  other  politicians 
waited  upon  him,  and  consulted  him  respecting  the  proposed  Stamp  Act,  He  told  thein 
explicitly  that  it  was  an  unwise  measure  ;  that  Americans  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  and  that  such  an  act,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  would  endanger  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Pitt,  though  living  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat  at  Hayes,  was 
not  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  he  also  consulted  Frankl     up       h        po  b 

No  doubt  the  expressed  opinion  of  Franklin  delayed,  fo    a  wh        he  h 

Stamp  Act  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  was  n         bm      d  h      F  b 

ruary  following.     In  the  mean  while  respectful  pet  d       q  w 

ceived  from  America,  indicating  a  feeling  of  general  opposi  m  d     d       m    a 

■   tion  not  to  be  sheared  by  the  "Gentle  Shepherd.'"     The  k  h      p     h  P  f  g 

f  Parliament,  alluded  to  American  taxation,  ad  n         d  n  h 


Janusij  10, 

iJ6i       colonies ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  visible  portents  o  n  m     d       h      d  p- 

tionofGrenville's  scheme,  and  assured  Parliament  that  he    h      d  d  n 

FebruaTT  7.    forc^  obedience  in  America.     The  bill,  containing  fi   y  h  ,         b      gh 

■^'^^  in,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Commons,  in  the 
absence  of  Pitt,  spoke  in  its  favor,  concluding  with  the  following  peroration  :  "  And  now  will 
these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence  until  they 
are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  un- 
der ?"  Colonel  Barre  arose,  and,  echoing  Townshend's  words,  thus  commented  :  "  They 
planted  by  your  care!  No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America,  They  fled  from 
your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cru- 
elties of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable 
of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  Gfld'a  earth  ;  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  Eiiglish  lib- 
erty, they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own 

'  In  tbe  course  o{  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  in  1762,  Mr.  Granville  contended  that  the  money 
was  wanted,  tbst  government  did  not  know  where  to  lay  another  tax  ^  and,  addressing  Mr,  Pitt,  ho  said, 
"  Why  does  he  not  tell  us  where  we  can  levy  another  tax '?"  repeating,  widi  emphasis,  "  Let  him  tell  me 
where — only  tell  me  where  I"  Pitt,  though  not  mnoh  given  to  joking,  hummed  in  the  words  of  a  popular 
song,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  !"  The  House  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  christened  George 
GrenvUie  The  GENti-E  ^aEtaE&D.—Pktoriat  Hiitory  of  the  Rtign  of  George  HI.,  !.,  34. 
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country,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have  been  their  friends  They  nourished  up 
by  your  indulgence!  They  grew  by  your  neglttt  of  them  As  soon  as  jou  began  to  care 
about  th<>m  that  eare  wag  exercised  m  eendmg 
persons  to  rule  them  m  one  department  and  an 
other  who  were  perhaps  the  deputies  of  depu 
tie"  to  seme  metnberB  of  this  Houne  sent  lo  spy 
out  their  hbtrties  to  misrepresent  their  actions 
and  to  prey  upon  them — men  whose  behavior 
on  many  occasions  has  oaabed  the  blood  oi  those 
SONS  OP  LibLRTi  to  recoil  within  them — men 
promoted  to  the  highest  seals  of  justice  some 
who  to  my  knowledge  were  glad  by  ^ing  to  a 
toieign  countrv  to  escape  beng  brought  to  the 
bar  of  public  justice  in  their  own  They  pro- 
tected by  your  arrrn,  Thev  have  nobly  taben 
arms  in  jour  defense  have  exerted  a  valor 
i  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  industry  for 
the  defense  of  a  country  whost,  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood  while  lis  inlorior  parts  yielded 
all  its  little  saMngs  to  ^our  emoluments  And 
believe  me — rtmember  I  this  da)  told  you  so— 
( tpirvj-L  H«HME.'  'hat  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that 

people  at  first  will  actompany  Ihem  still  but 
b  d  m  0  explain  myself  further  God  knows  1  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from 
pa   y  ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart      However 

n  n  g  era!  knowledge  and  experience,  the  respectable  body  of  this  House  may 
I  k  w  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
y  Th  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has  ;  but  a 
liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated, 
b  delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more."      For  a  moment  after  the  utterance  of 

BO  h    the  House  remained  in  silent  amazement ;  but  the  utter  ignorance  of 

Am  aH         and  the  fatal  delusion  wrought  by  ideas  of  royal  power  and  colonial  weakness 

wh    h  p      a     d   n    hat  assembly,  soon  composed  their  minds,'      \  d  b        w      had 

up  n  h  b  and  passed  the  House  af^r  a  single  division,  by  a  ma  y  f  h  d  d  and 
Jiity  to  fifty.  In  the  Lords  it  received  scarcely  any  opposition.  Oh  d  M  h  h 
king  cheerfully  gave  his  assent,  and  the  famous  Stamp  Act — the  ente  dg  h    d 

mcmberment  of  the  British  empire — became  a  law.     The  protee  g  h 

remonstrances  of  London  merchants  trading  with  America,  and  th    w  ee  f  ra 

acquainted  with  the  temper  and  resources  of  Americans  were  set  a      a  g  d    h  u 

ated  ministry  openly  declared  "  that  it  was  intended  to  establish  the  pou  f  C  B  n 
to  tax  tlie  colonies."     "  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set."  wrote  Dr.  Fra  k  Ch  Th  mp 


pe  p 


'  This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  which  the  associated  patriots  in  America  assumed  when  the  speech  of 
Baire  reached  Ihe  colonies,  and  organized  opposition  to  the  Slamp  Act  was  commenced. 

*  Isaac  BarrS  waa  born  in  1727.  His  early  years  were  devoted  to  study  and  military  pursuits,  and  he 
attained  the  ranlc  of  colonel  in  the  British  anny.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Landadowne  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  where  he  was  ever  the  champion  of  American  freedom.  For 
several  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  afOicted  with  blindness.  He  died  July  1st,  1803,  aged  seventv- 
live  years.  Some  have  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Jnniua  lo  Colonel  Barre,  the 
Marquis  of  Landadowne,  and  Counselor  Dunning,  jointly,  but  the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  any  argnraenl. 

"  The  apathy  that  prevailed  in  the  British  Parliament  at  that  time  respecting  American  affairs  was  as- 
tonishing, considering  the  interests  at  issue.  BurkO;  in  his  Annual  Register,  termed  it  the  "most  languid 
debate"  he  had  ever  heard  j  and  so  trifling  did  the  intelligent  Horace  Walpole  consider  the  subject,  that,  in 
reporting  every  thing  of  moment  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  he  devoted  hut  a  single  paragraph  of  a  few  lines  to 
l.ho  debate  that  day  on  America.     Indeed,  Walpole  honestly  confessed  his  total  ignorance  of  American  afbirs. 
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Mu'  the  very  night  that  the  act  was  passed  ;  "  the  Americans  must  light  the  lamps  of  in- 
dustry and  economy." 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  it  set  the  ivhole 
country  in  a  blaze  of  resentment.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia — the  head  and  the  heart  of 
the  Revolution — were  foremost  and  loudest  in  their  denunciations,  while  New  York  and 
Fenuaylvania  were  not  much  behind  them  in  boldness  and  zeal.  All  the  colonies  were  shak- 
en, and  from  Maine  to  Georgia  there  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of  determined  resistance 

In  October,  1764,  the  New  York  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
their  agent  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  on  the  subject  oi  op 
position  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  oppressive  measures  of  Parliament.'  In  the  course  of 
their  correspondence,  early  in  1765,  this  committee  urged  upon  the  colonial  Assemblies  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  contm 
ued  violation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  sug 
gestion.  That  action  originated  with  James  Otis,  Jr.,  and  his  father,  while  visiting  a  si=ler 
of  the  former  one  evening  at  Plymouth,'  The  recommendation  of  the  New  York  commit 
tee  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  It  was  agreed  to  propose  action  on  the  subject  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  the  younger  Mr.  Otis,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  made  a  motion  in  the  House,  which  was  adopted,  that  "  It  is  highly  expedient 
there  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from  the  Houses  of  Represent- 
atives, or  bui^esses,  in  the  several  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  col- 
onies, and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced,  and  to  consider  of  a  gen- 
eral address — to  be  held  at  New  York  the  first  Tuesday  in  October."  The  following  cir- 
cular letter  was  also  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  each  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  in  America  : 

"Boston,  June,  J765. 

"  Sir — The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province,  in  the  present  session  of  genera! 
court,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from 
the  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  this  continent, 
to  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which 
they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  levying  duties 
and  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  hum- 
ble representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  implore 
relief 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province  have  also  voted  to  propose  that  such  meet- 
ing be  at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
be  d  h  p[  mm  f  hree  of  their  members  to  attend  that  service, 

h       h        h       1      H     ses    f  R  cs,  or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  may 

h    k  fi  ppo  ee     1   m         d    1         mmittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ol 

h     p  d  d  p  h         d  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 

d      ly      f    h      f       >        h  bl    House  should  agree  to  this  proposal,  it  would 

'  Mr.  Thompson  was  allerward  the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  reply  to  Franklin's  letter 
he  said,  ''  Bu  assured,  we  shall  light  torches  of  another  sort,"  predicting  the  convulsions  that  soon  foltoweil. 

'  This  committee  consisted  of  Robert  B.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and 
Leonard  Lispenard.     Mr,  Cniger  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

'  This  sisfer  was  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  wife  of  James  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Court.  She  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  our  Bevolution,  which  was  published  in  three  vol- 
umes in  1S05.  She  was  born  September  5th,  1T2S,  at  Barnstable,  Mnssachnsetts.  Her  youth  was  passed 
in  the  retirement  of  a  ijuiet  home,  and  reading,  drawing,  and  needle-work  composed  the  bulk  of  her  recrea- 
tions. She  married  Mr.  Warren  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  family  connections  of  both  were  extensive 
and  highly  respectable,  and  she  not  only  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  but  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  republican  spirit.  Her  correspondence  was 
quite  extensive,  and,  as  she  herself  remarks  of  her  home,  '"  by  the  Plymouth  fireside  were  many  political 
plans  originated,  discussed,  and  digested."  She  kept  a  faithful  record  of  passing  events,  out  of  which  grew 
her  excellent  historj'.  She  wrote  several  dramas  and  minor  poems,  all  of  which  glow  with  the  spirit  of  the 
limes.     Mrf).  Warren  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  I8K,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
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be  acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be  transmilted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepreHentatives  of  this  province." 

This  letter  was  favorably  received  by  the  other  colonies,  and  delegates  to  the  proposed  Con- 
Ociohcr  Y,    grees  were  appointed.     They  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Monday  in 

1765.  October.  The  time  was  earlier  than  the  meeting  of  several  of  the  coioniol  Assem- 
blies, and,  consequently,  some  of  them  were  denied  h  p  Ig  fappon  delegates.  The 
Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Geor"  a  fn  d  all  1  As.  emblies  together 
for  the  purpose.     It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  conn  f    m  a  y    f   1  e  colonies  sboiild 

have  seats  as  delegates,  and  under  this  rule  New  i  k  wa  p  ese  d  b  Is  corresponding 
committee.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  rep  se  1  a  d  h  A  s  mbl  s  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  wro  e  ha  1  y  w  Id  ag  o  whatever  was 
done  by  the  Congress.' 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  election,  by  ballot,  of  Timothy  Kuggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  chairman,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Cotten  clerk.  It  continued  in  session 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  and  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  a  Petition  to  the  King,  and 
a  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  all  of  which  the  principles  that  governed  tho 
leaders  of  the  soon -following  Revolution  were  clearly  set  forth.  These  documents,  so  full  ot 
the  spirit  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  so  replete  with  enlightened  political  wisdom,  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  appendix.' 

All  the  delegates  affixed  their  signatures  of  approval  to  the  proceedings,  except  Mr.  Rug- 
gles,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  thus  early  manifested  their 
defection  from  a  cause  which  Ihey  afterward  openly  opposed.  The  conduct  of  the  former 
drew  down  upon  him  a  vote  of  censure  from  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  was  reprimanded,  in  his  place,  by  the  Speaker.  He  and  0tis  were  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties,  and  as  the  Revolution  advanced  Ruggles  became  a  bitter  Tory,'  Ogden 
was  also  publicly  censured  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  was  dismissed  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  which 
honorable  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  The  deputies  of  three  of  the  colonies, 
not  having  been  authorized  by  their  respective  Assemblies  to  address  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  sign  the  petition  and  memorial.  All  the  colonies,  by  the  votes  of  their  respect- 
ive Assemblies,  when  they  convened  subsequently,  approved  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Congress  ;  and  before  the  day  on  which  the  noxious  act  was  to  take  effect,  Amer-  jjovember  i, 
ica  spoke  with  one  voice  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  denouncing  the  measure,  ^^^• 
and  imploring  them  to  be  just. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  officers  were  appointed  in  the  several  colonies,  to  re- 
ceive and  distribute  the  stamped  parchments  and  papers.  The  colonial  agents  ia  England 
were  consulted,  and  those  whom  they  recommended  as  discreet  and  proper  persons  were  ap- 
pointed. The  agents  generally  had  opposed  the  measure,  but,  now  that  it  had  become  a 
law,  they  were  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.     Mr,  IngersoU,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in 

'  The  following  delegates  were  preHent  at  the  organization  of  the  Convention  ; 

Mastachueetta. — Jaraea  Olia,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy  Ruggles. 

ill™  For*. — Robert  B.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  Leonard  Lispenard. 

Hete  Jersey. — Robert  Ogdan,  Hendriek  Fisher,  Joseph  Borden. 

Rhodt  Island. — Metealf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 

Fenntylvania. — John  Dickenson,  John  Morion,  George  Bryan, 

Delaware. — Thomas  M'Kean,  Cssat  Rodney. 

Coimectiait. — EUphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  William  S.  Johnson. 

Maryland. — William  Murdook,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ruiggold, 

South  Carolina. — Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  John  Rntledge. 

'  The  Declaration  of  Right  was  written  by  John  Cruger ;  the  Petition  to  the  King,  by  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston ;  and  the  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  James  Otis. 

*  In  Mrs.  Warren's  drama  called  Tlie  Choup,  Ruggles  fignres  in  the  character  ot  Brigadier  Haie-AU.  He 
fought  against  the  Americans,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  and  at  the  close  of  Ihe  war  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  has  numerous  descendants. 
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■■Liberty  Tret 


Effigiei 


any  stamps  had  arrived  i: 


a  former  chapter  as  slamp-maBter  in  Connecticut,  waa  in  England  at  the  time.  Franklin 
advised  him  to  accept  the  office,  adding,  "  Go  home  and  tell  your  countrymen  to  get  children 
as  fast  as  they  can" — thereby  intimating  that  the  colonists  were  too  feeble,  at  that  moment, 
to  resist  the  government  suceessfully,  but  ought  to  gain  strength  aa  fast  as  possible,  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  oppressions  which,  he  foresaw,  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  them.  But  lit- 
tle did  he  and  other  agents  suspect  that  the  stamp-masters  would  be  held  in  such  utter  de- 
testation as  they  were,  or  that  such  disturbances  would  occur  as  followed,  or  they  would  not 
have  procured  the  appointments  for  their  friends.  The  ministry,  however,  seem  to  have  an- 
ticipated trouble,  for  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  authorizing  as  many 
troops  to  be  sent  to  America  as  ministers  saw  fit,  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  people 
to  find  quarters  for  them. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  public  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
vessels  bringing  the  stamps,  and  the  first  of  November  was  looked  forward  to  with  intense 
interest — by  some  with  feat,  but  by  more  with  firm  resohition  to  resist  the  operations  of  the 
Mny  30,  oppressive  act.  Virginia  rang  the  alarum  bell,  by  a  aeries  of  resolutions  drawn  up 
J765.  ]jy  Patrick  Henry,  sustained  by  his  powerful  oratory,  and  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  Of  these  resolutions,  and  of  Henry's  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  1  shall  hereafter 
write.  .So  much  did  the  notes  of  that  alarum  sound  like  tho  voice  of  treason,  that  a  manu- 
script copy  which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  another  to  New  York,  were  handed  about 
with  great  privacy.  In  the  latter  city  no  one  was  found  bold  enough  to  print  the  resolu- 
tions, but  in  Boston  they  soon  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Edes  and  Gill,  and  their  senti- 
ments, uttered  in  the  Assembly,  were  echoed  back  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley  in 
New  England. 

n  America  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  appeared  in  Boston. 
A  large  elm-tree,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  present 
Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  opposite  the  Boylston 
Market,  received  the  appellation  of  "  Liberty  Tree," 
from  the  circumstance  that  under  it  the  association  call- 
ed Sons  OF  LiBEETYheld  meetings  during  the  summer  of 
1 765.  From  a  limb  of  this  tree  several  of  the  Sona  of 
Liberty'  suspended  two  effigies  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 4th  of  August.  One  represented  An- 
drew Oii\er  secietary  of  the  colony,  and  just  appointed 
stamp  distributor  for  Massachusetts ;  the  other  was  a 
large  boot  intended  to  represent  Lord  Bute,  with  a  head 
and  horns  to  personify  the  devil  peeping  out  of  the  top. 
A  great  number  of  people  were  attracted  to  these  effi- 
giei  m  the  course  of  the  day,  the  authorities  in  the  mean 
while  taking  no  public  notice  of  the  insult,  for  fear  of 
senous  consequences  Indeed,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the 
rojal  governoi  had  thus  far  been  almost  non-committal 
LiBKKTY  tme  a  on  the  subjects  that  were  agitating  the  colonies,  although 

he  was  strongly  suspected  of  secretly  encouraging  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures      In  the  evening  the  effigies  were  cut  down 

'  John  Avery,  Jr.,  Thomas  Crafts,  John  Smith,  Henry  Wills,  Thomas  Chace,  Stephen  Cleverly,  Henry  Rosa, 
and  Benjamia  Edes. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  for  this  sketch  of  the  "  Liberty  Tree,"  as  it  appeared 
just  previous  lo  its  destruction  by  the  British  troops  and  Tories,  during  the  siege  ot  Boston  in  August,  1775. 
Mr.  Sears  has  erected  a  row  of  tine  buildings  upon  the  site  of  the  old  grove  of  elms,  of  which  this  tree  was 
one  ;  and  within  a  niohe,  on  the  front  of  one  of  them,  and  exactly  over  the  spot  where  the  Liberty  Tree  stood, 
he  has  placed  a  sculptured  representation  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  picture.  From  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  eji- 
c-iwment  until  the  armed  possession  of  Boston  by  General  Gage  and  his  troops  in  1774,  that  tree  had  been 
the  rallying-placB  for  the  patriots,  and  had  fallen,  in  consequence,  raueh  in  disfavor  with  the  friends  of  gov- 
ernment.    It  was  inscribed  "Libkkiy  Trek,"  and  the  ground  Under  it  was  called  "LiBEKiitHALL."     The 
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and  carried  in  procession,  the  populace  shouting,  "Liberty  and  property  forever !  No  stampil 
No  taxation  without  our  consent '.''  They  then  proceeded  to  Kilby  Street,  and  pulling  down 
a  small  building  just  erected  by  Oliver,  to  be  used,  as  they  auspeoted,  for  selling  etamps,  they 
tflok  a  portion  of.it  to  Fort  Hili  and  made  a  bonfire  of  it.  The  mob  then  rushed  toward 
Oliver's  house,  beheaded  his  effigy  before  it,  and  broke  all  the  front  windows.  His  effigy 
was  then  taken  to  Fort  Hill  and  burned.  Returning  to  his  house,  they  burst  open  the  door, 
declaring  their  intention  to  kill  him,  and  in  brutal  wantonness  destroyed  his  furniture,  trees, 
fences,  and  garden.  Mr.  Oliver  had  escaped  by  a  rear  passage,  and  the  next  morn-  .Auguwis, 
iag,'-  considering  his  life  in  danger,  he  resigned  his  office.  Four  months  afterward  "^^■ 
he  was  compelled  by  the  populace  to  go  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  there  publicly  read  his  res- 
ignation. In  the  evening  the  mob  again  assembled,  and  besieged  the  house  of  the  late  Chief- 
justice  Hutchinson,  now  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province.  They  did  but  little  damage, 
and  finished  their  evening's  orgies  by  a  bonfire  on  the  Common. 

On  the  25th  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew,  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act,  taking  for  his  text,  "  I  would  they  were  even  cut 
off  which  trouble  you.  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty  :  only  use  not  liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another."'  On  Monday  evening  following 
a  mob  collected  in  King  Street,  and,  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Paiton,  the  marshal  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  menaced  it.  The  owner  assured  them  that  the  olficer  was  not  there, 
and,  conciliating  the  populace  by  a  present  of  a  barrel  of  punch  at  a  tavern  near  by,  saved 
his  premises  from  injury.  Maddened  with  liquor,  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  Stoiy,  tegia- 
trar  of  the  Admiralty,  and  destroyed  not  only  the  public  documents,  but  his  private  papers. 
They  next  plundered  the  house  of  Hallowell,  the  controller  of  customs  ;  and,  theit  numbers 
being  considerably  augmented  and  their  excitement  increased,  they  hurried  to  the  mansion 
of  Lieutenant-gOTernor  Hutchinson,'  on  North  Square.      Hutchinson  and  his  family  escaped 

Essex  Gazette  of  August  31st,  1775,  in  describing  Ihe  destniction  of  the  tree,  says,  "They  made  a,  furious 
attack  upon  il.  After  a  long  spell  of  laughing  and  grinning,  sweating,  swearing,  and  foaming  with  malice 
diabolical,  they  cut  down  the  tree  because  it  bore  the  name  ot  liberty.  A  soldier  was  killed  by  falling  from 
one  of  it3  branches  during  the  operation."  In  a  tract  entitled  "A  Voyage  to  Boston,"  published  in  1775, 
the  writer  thus  alludes  to  the  scene  ; 


<»o«efaiii»lthega 

y-f8ced™lwlUlmo^ltae]igh^ 

AnnM«™g>ied,( 

iMltineallheslshl, 

The  Tory  Wniiam 

8  nnd  the  Butcher  Gaga 

Each,  ise  in  hnnd. 

MlMk'd  the  honar'd  tree. 

Then  Iripp'd  hli  feet  from  off  their  caatioua  ttand: 
Pale  tum'd  the  wretch— tae  spread  each  helplesa  hand, 
But  apreid  in  vain — with  headlong  fort^  he  felU 
Nor  etopp'd  dcacEnding  dll  be  sUpp'd  In  helL" 

'  Galatians,  v.,  12,  13. 

'  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  1711,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727.  He  studied  En- 
glish constitutional  law,  with  a  view  to  public  employment.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  its  Speaker.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward  as  Judge 
of  Probate  in  1752  i  was  a  member  of  the  Council  from  1749  until  1756,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1758 
to  1771.  Heheldtheofficeof  chief  justice  after  the  death  of  Se  wall,  in  1760,  This  office  had  been  prom- 
ised by  Shirley  to  the  elder  Otis,  and  the  appointment  greatly  displeased  that  influential  family.  Several 
acts  of  Hutchinson  had  made  him  unpopular  with  cert^  of  the  people.  In  1748,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
colony  having  depreciated  to  about  an  eighth  of  its  original  value,  Hutchinson  projected,  and  carried  throagh 
the  House,  a  bill  for  abolishing  it,  and  aubatituting  gold  and  silver.     It  was  a  proper  measure,  but  displeased 
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ia  time  to  save  their  lives,  for  the  mob  were  prepared,  by  liquor  and  other  excitement,  for 
any  deed.  It  was  now  midnight.  With  yells  and  curses  they  entered,  and  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  "  one  of  the  best  finished  houses  in  the  colony 
had  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors."  Ev- 
ery thing  but  the  kitchen  furniture  was  taken  from  the  dwell- 
ing or  utterly  destroyed.  The  rioters  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  a  large  quantity  of  plate, 
family  pictures,  and  clothing,  and  destroyed  the  fine  library  of 
the  lieutenant  governor,  containing  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  the  colony,  which  he  had  been 
thirty  years  collecting,  ^his  loss  was  irreparable.  The  street 
in  front  of  the  house  was  next  morning  strewed  with  plate, 
ringe,  and  money — destruction,  not  plunder,  being  the  aim  of 
the  mob,  i 

These  proceedings  were  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  mar 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  picture  exhibited  by  the  steady  and 
dignified  progress  of  the  Revolution.  While  no  apology  for 
mob  rioters  should  be  attempted,  extenuating  circumstances 
ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  balance  of  just  judgment.  A 
lie  mind  was  excited  against  ministers  and  their  abettors,  and  leadin 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  forcible  resistance,  if  necessary,  to  the  oppre 
country.  The  principles  underlying  the  violent  movement  in  Boston  w 
mass  were  too  impatient  for  their  vindication  to  await  the  eflects  of  remonstrance  and  petition, 
argument  and  menace,  employed  by.the  educated  and  orderly  patriots.  As  is  commonly  the 
fact,  the  immediate  actors  in  these  scenes  were  the  dregs  of  the  population.  Yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had,  in  a  degree,  the  sympathy  of,  and  were  controlled  by,  tho  great  mass  of 
the  more  intelligent  citizens.  The  morning  after  the  destruction  of  Hutchinson's  house,  a 
public  meeting  of  leading  men  was  held  ;  expreesions  of  abhorrence  for  the  act  were  adopted, 
and  the  lieufen     t  g  d     j  1  Ig   f   m  th   m    t'  g  Ih  t  all  violence  should  cease, 

if  he  would  agr  m  1      1  p  oc    d    g        H  se  d,  and  order  was  restored. 

The  disturb  h     b  g  B  d 
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Boston,  out  po        f      w  k 

A  newspaper  app      d      d       h 
taining  matters  instructing  to  liberty,  and 
Marvel,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bribe  Refused, 
piece  was  a  snaka  cut  into  eight  pieces  (i 


d    1       1        during  the 

d     d      Imypplyb   mentioned  here  that  the 

fi    d         h  1  colonies.     The  people  of 

d       S  .  Kitts  the  stamp-master 

bmittcd,  and  remained  loyal 


)  h     p        fib         b     avoided  acts  of  violence. 
1     f     T      C  TUTioNAL  CouRANT,  con- 

o  ways  repugnant  to  loyalty;  printed  by  Ajidrew 
ti  Constitution  Hill,  North  America."  Its  head- 
s  page  508),  the  head  part  having  N.  E,,  the  in- 


mimy.  He  also  favored  the  law  granting  Writs  of  Assistance  ;  and  on  the  bench,  in  the  Council,  and  in  the 
Assembly  ho  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  the  ministry-  These  facta  account  for  the  violent  feelings  of 
the  moll  against  him.  In  1768  he  was  an  active  coadjulorofGovernor  Bernard  in  bringing  troops  to  Boston, 
wliich  inadebiiQ  still  more  unpopular.  When  Bernard  left  the  province,  in  1769,  the  government  devolved 
wholly  upon  Hutchinson.  In  1770  the  Boston  massaere  occurred,  and  much  of  the  tesponsibility  of  that  out- 
rage was  laid  upon  him.  He  was  appointed  governor  in  1771,  and  from  thai  lime  until  he  left  for  England, 
in  1774,  he  was  in  continual  trouble  with  the  Assembly.  The  popular  feeling  against  him  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  publicity  given  lo  certain  letters  of  his  sent  to  ministers,  in  which  he  recommended  stringent 
measures  against  the  colonies.  Toward  the  close  of  1773  the  destraction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  was  ac- 
complished. The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  then  paralyled  the  government,  and  there  was  not  a  judge  ot  sheriff 
who  dared  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  against  the  wishes  of  the  inflamed  people.  Hutchinson  then 
resigned  his  office,  and  siuled  for  England  in  the  spring  of  1774.  He  died  at  Bronipton,  England,  June 
30lh,  1780,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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itiala  of  New  England,  inscribed  upon  it,  and  the  other  pieces  the  initials  of  the  other  colo- 
nies.     Accompanying  the  device  was  the  motto,  Jois  or  die. 

The  morning  of  the  Ist  of  November,  the  day  appointed  foe  the  Stamp  Act  to  take  effeot 
in  America,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  tolling  of  muffled  bells,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  displaying  their  flags  at  half  mast,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  solemnity.  On 
Liberty  Tree  were  suspended  two  efligies,  representing  George  Grenville  and  John  Huske ; 
the  latter  the  American  member  of  Parliament  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  suggesting  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  colonies  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed.  A  label,  with  a  poetic  in- 
scription, was  afRsed  to  the  breast  of  each.'  The  figures  remained  suspended  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  cut  down  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
people  of  ail  ranks,  who  testified  their  approbation  by  loud  huzzas.  The  efligies  were  placed 
in  a  cart,  and  taken  to  the  court-house,  where  the  Assembly  were  sitting,  followed  by  a  vast 
concourse  in  regular  proces.sion  ;  thence  the  people  proceeded  to  the  Neck,  and  hung  the>  fig- 
ures upon  a  gallows  erected  there.  Speeches  were  made  at  the  place  of  execution,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  they  were  taken  down,  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  limbs  thrown  in  the  air. 
The  people  w       nwd        db  adrs       hepg  ogo  quietly  home.     They 

acquiesced,  and  B  b        gh  kab  y     a  q 

The  Stamp  \hdwbemaa         A       nb  pel  paper  was  legal,  and  as 

hpplwed       mndn  u  b  wa        pe  d  d      The  courts  were  closed, 

mag        ad        sewdadnhhboadh  al  and  commercial  opera- 

n      f  Am  raw  d         ypa        d       Fwd      d         bkof  positive  rebellion ;   the 

ng  a  m  f  govei;nment  held  the  sword  of  power  above  them,  and  a  general  gloom  over- 
p  d  1  olonies.  Yet  hope  was  not  extinct,  and  it  pointed  out  a  peaceable,  but  power- 
I  1  plan  f  eflecting  a  repeal  of  the  noxious  act.  The  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  had  become  very  important,  and  any  measure  that  might  interrupt  its  course 
would  be  felt  by  a  large  and  powerful  class  in  England,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  expediency  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  trade  occurred  to  some  New  York  mer- 
chants, and,  accordingly,  on  the  3 Ist  of  October,  the  day  before  the  act  went  into  op- 
eratiou,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  not  to  import  from  England 
certain  enumerated  articles  after  the  first  day  of  January  ensuing.'     The  merchants  of  Phil- 

'  The  following  eue  copies  of  tlie  labels.     On  that  representing  Grenville,  holding  out  a  Stamp  Act  in 


'TOUR 

S^rvM 

nfMiHr 

nKnj 

before. 

Takeh 

eeii,  mi 

■IhctRegue.. 

<  represeniing  John  Hnske : 

Qawf,  "What,  BroUier  H aket  why,  thli  li 

My'  Mother  alwayl  thought  ma  "lid  i 
■The  Gallows  Is  thy  Portion,  ChUd,' 
She  often  said :  behold,  'tis  true, 

For  Idle  Gew^wa  wroKhed  Pelf, 
I  sold  my  Country,  i i  myself  i 


'  The  meeting  wits  held  at  the  houae  ot  George  Bums,  inn-keeper.     As  the  ^jreement  entered  uito  there 
a  type  of  those  adopted  by  the  merchants  and  people  of  other  colonies,  I  copy  from  the  New  York  Mer- 
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adelpbift  readily  responded  to  the  measure,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  those  af  Boston  en- 
tered intfl  a  similar  agreement.  Nor  were  the  pledges  confined  to  merchanta  alone,  but  the 
people  in  general  ceased  using  foreign  luxuries ;  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  came  into 
general  uae,  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  almost  entirely  suspended.' 

In  July  the  Marquis  of  Rockinghan  '  

ceeded  Grenville  in  the  premiership.  His 
cabinet  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  friends  of 
America,  and,  for  a  while,  the  colonists  hoped 
for  justice.  General  Conway,  who  had  raised 
the  first  voice  of  opposition  to  ministers  in  their 
relations  to  the  colonies,  was  made  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Edmund  Burke,  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  of  America,  was  Rocking- 
ham's "-*  ^le  secretary.  But  the  new  minis- 
try, against  the  determined  will  of  the  king  and 
the  iijfluence  of  a  strong  power  behind  the  throne, 
found  it  difficult  to  depart  from  the  line  of  policy 
toward  the  colonies  adopted  by  Grenville,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Americans  faded  in  an  hour. 

A  strange  apathy  concerning  American  af- 
fairs seemed  still  to  prevail  in  England,  not-    • 
withstanding  every  vessel  from  America  carried    , 
tidings  of  the  excited  state  of  the  people  there. 

Parliament  met  in  December.    The 

king,  in  his  speech,  mentioned  that 

oury  of  November,  1765,  the  porlion  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  meeting  containing  the  resolutions.  These 
were,  "  Firtt,  That  in  all  orders  they  send  out  to  Great  Britain  for  goods  or  merehandise  of  any  nature,  kind, 
or  quality  whatsoever  usually  imported  from  Great  Britain,  they  will  direct  their  correspondents  not  lo  ship 
them,  unless  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed.  It  is,  neTBrlheless,  agreed  that  all  such  merchants  as  are  owners 
ol^  and  have,  vessels  already  gone,  and  now  eleared  out  for  Great  Britain,  shall  he  at  liberty  to  bring  baok 
in  them,  on  their  own  accounts,  crates  and  casks  of  earthen- ware,  grindstones,  and  pipes,  and  such  other  bulky 
articles  as  owners  uaually  fill  up  their  vessels  with.  Secondly,  Ic  is  further  unanimously  agreed  that  all  or- 
ders already  sent  home  shall  be  countermanded  by  the  very  first  conveyance ;  and  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dise thereby  ordered  not  to  he  sent,  except  upon  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolution.  Third- 
ly, It  is  further  unanimously  agreed  that  no  merchant  will  vend  dry-goods  or  mercbuidise  sent  upon  commis- 
sion from  Great  Britain,  that  shall  be  shipped  from  (hence  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  unless  upon  the 
condition  mentioned  in  the  first  resolution.  Fourthly,  It  is  further  unanimously  agreed  that  the  foregoing 
resolutions  shall  be  binding  until  the  same  are  abrogated  at  a  general  meeting  hereafter  to  be  held  for  that 
purpose.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  respectively  subscribed  our  names."  [Here  followed  the 
names  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  principal  merchants.]  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
the  retaQ  merchants  of  the  eity  entered  into  an  agreement  not  lo  buy  or  sell  any  goods  shipped  from  England 
after  the  1  st  of  January. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  non-importation  agreements  which  hurled  baok  upon  England, 
with  such  force,  the  commercial  miseries  she  had  inflicted  upon  the  colonies. 

'  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  Hugh  Gune, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Meroury,  and  published  in  that  paper  early  in  1768,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  industry  of  the  colonists  at  that  time  ;  ''  Within  eighteen  months  past  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
yards  of  cloth  and  thirty-six  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  spun  and  knit  in  thefamily  of  James  Nixon  of  this 
town.  Another  family,  within  four  years  past,  hath  manufactured  nine  hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  woolen 
cioth,  besides  two  coverlids,  and  two  bed-ticks,  and  all  the  slocking  yam  for  the  family.  Not  a  skein  was 
put  out  of  the  house  to  be  spun,  but  the  whole  perfonned  in  the  family.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  maJiy 
families  in  this  colony,  within  the  year  past,  have  each  manufactured  upward  of  seven  hundred  yards  of  cloth 
of  difTerent  kinds." 

Another  letter,  dated  at  Newport,  1765,  says,  "The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  confined  to  the  loni  of 
America,  but  glows  with  equal  fervor  in  the  benevolent  breasts  of  her  daughters  i  one  instance  of  which  we 
think  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  lady  of  this  town,  though  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  possessed  of  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  engaging,  and  suflioienl  to  excite  the  most  pleasuig  expectations  of  happiness  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  has  declared  that  she  should  rather  be  an  old  maid  than  that  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act  should 
'n  these  colonies." 
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Bometbing  had  occurred  in  America  which  might  demand  the  aerious  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature ;  but  that  body  almost  immediately  adjourned  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  it  was  the  14th  of  January  before  they  reassembled.  The  king  alluded  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  America,  and  assured  the  Houses  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  issuing 
orders  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  to  Ihe  commanders  of  the  forces  there,  to  use 
all  the  power  of  the  government  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults.  Pitt,  who  was  absent  on 
account  of  gout  when  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  consideration,  was  now  in 
his  place,  and,  leaning  upon  crutches,  nobly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  After  cen- 
suring ministers  for  their  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  animad- 
verting severely  upon  the  injustice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  Americans. 
"  The  colonists,"  he  said,  "  are  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to 
all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen  ;  equally  bound 
by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in  the  Constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Amer- 
icans are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or 

legislative  power.     Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone 

When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But 
in  an  American  tax  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ?  our  own  property  ■*  No  ;  we  give  and  grant  to  your  maj- 
esty the  property  of  your  majesty's  Commons  of  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms." 

Grenville  also  censured  ministers  for  theit delay.  "The  disturbances,"  he  said,  "began 
in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January  ;  lately  they  were  only  occurrences;  they 
are  now  grown  to  disturbances,  to  tumults  and  riots.  I  doubt  they  border  on  open  rebell- 
ion ;  and,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day  be  confirmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution." 
And  so  it  was.  Grenville  also  defended  his  own  course,  and  dissented  from  Mr.  Pitt  respect- 
ing the  tight  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  claimed  obedience  from  America,  because  it  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  nation,"  he  said,  "  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  give  them  protection ;  and  now  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  to- 
ward the  public  expense — an  expense  arising  from  themselves — they  renounce  your  author- 
ity, insult  your  olficers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion."  Fixing  his 
eyes  intently  upon  Pitt,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  "  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colo- 
rdes  owes  its  birth  to  factions  in  this  Mouse.  Gentletnen  are  careless  of  the  consequences 
of  what  they  say,  priycided  it  answers  the  purposes  of  opposition." 

When  Grenville  ceased  speaking,  several  members  arose  to  their  feet,  among  whom  was 
Pitt.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,"  and  all  but  he  sat  down.  He  imme- 
diately fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told  him  that,  since  he  had  challenged  him  to  the  field,  he 
would  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it.  "  The  gentleman  tells  us,"  he  said,  "  that  America  is 
obstinate,  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  Alluding  to  the  alleged  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  weakness  of  America,  he  said,  "  It  is  true,  that  in  a  good  cause,  on 
a  good  ground,  the  force  of  this  country  could  crush  America  to  atoms  ;  but  on  this  ground, 
on  this  Stamp  Act,  many  here  will  think  it  a  crymg  injustice,  and  I  am  one  who  will  lift 
up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  yout  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if 
she  fall,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man  ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and 
pull  down  the  Constitution  along  with  her.'"  Pitt  concluded  his  speech  with  a  proposition 
for  an  absolute  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  at  the  same  time  recommending  an 
act  to  accompany  the  repeal,  declaring,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.  This  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  salvo  to  the  national 
honor,  necessary,  as  Pitt  well  knew,  to  insure  the  repeal  of  the  act.  Burke,  who  had  been 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  Conway,  Barr6,  and  others,  seconded  the  views 


a  stBtesnian  and  an  orator.     Dr.  Johnson  asserted 
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of  Pitt,  and  with  that  great  statesman  were  the  pttncipal  advocates  of  a  repeal.  Chief-jus- 
tice Pratt,  now  become  Lord  Camden,  was  the  principal  friend  of  the  measure  in  the  Upper 
House,  but  was  opposed  to  the  Declaratory  Act  proposed  by  Pitt.      "My  position  la  this,'' 


0  the  last  hour — taxa- 
s  founded  in  the  law  of  nature.      It 


passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who, 
usly  in.  favor  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was 
hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 


he  said,  in  the  course  of  debate  ;    "  I  repeat  it ; 
tion  and  representation  are  inseparable.     The  p 
is  more  :  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature." 
On  the  18th  of  March  a  repeal  bill  was 
a  few  months  previous,  were  almost  u 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  ti 

and  sixteen.  It  met  strenuous  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  had  a  majority  of 
thirty-four.  Thirty-three  peers  entered  a  strong  protest,  in  which  they  declared  that  "  such 
a  submission  of  king,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  so  strauge  and  unheard-of  a  conttist,"  would 
amount  to  an  entire  surrender  of  British  supremacy. 

The  change  in  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wrought  more  by 
the  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  personal  influence  of  the  London  merchants,  than  by  op- 
peals  from  America,  or  by  disturbances  there.  Ministers  would  not  receive  the  petitions  of 
the  colonial  Congress  held  at  New  York,  because  that  assembly  had  not  been  legally  sum- 
moned to  meet  by  the  supreme  power.  It  was  the  importunities  of  London  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  suflering  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  non-importation  agreements,  that  wrought 
the  wondtous  change.  Half  a  million  of  dollars  were  then  due  them  from  the  colonies,  and, 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  a  dollar  of  it  was  expected  to  be  paid.  Their  trade 
with  the  colonies  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  nothing  but  bankruptcy  and  luin  was  before 
them.  London  being  the  business  heart  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  cessation  of  its  pulsations 
paralysis  spread  to  other  portions.  Nothing  but  a 
retraction  could  save  England  from  utter  commercial 
ruin,  and,  perhaps,  civil  war.  These  were  the  con- 
siderations which  made  the  sensible  men  in  Parlia- 
ment retrace  their  steps^  According  to  Pitt's  recom- 
mendation, a  Declaratory  Act.  which  aiErmed  the 
right  of  Parliament  "  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,"  accompanied  the  bill.  The  repeal  of 
:  the  Stamp  Act  became  a  law,  by  the  reluctant  sig- 
'  nature  of  the  king,  on  the  day  of  its  enact-  Msrah  is. 
ment.  ^'"^^ 

Great  joy  was  manifested  in  London  when  theP.e- 
peal  Act  passed.      P      hdUhh  fh 

ure,  and  as  he  cam  h    1  bbj    f  h    H     se 

of  Commons  he  wa    g 
most  extravagant  d 
about  him  Uke  ch  Id 
The  ships  in  the  riv 
at  night,  all  over  th 
witi.i«ji  I'lTT.  most  fulsome  adula 

and  Parliament  for   h 
Equally  great  was  the  joy  that  filled  the  colonies  when 
Stamp  Act  arrived.     The  Declaratory  Act,  involving,  as 
prerogatives  which  the  colonists  rejected,  was,  for  the  mom 

America  there  was  a  burst  of  loyalty  and  gratitude.     Ne      Y    k         li  h    H    g 

and  to  Pitt,  both  of  which  were  presently  erected  ;'  Virg  d  1     k 

■hat  hie  two  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  "  were  publicly 
town  with  wonder." 

'  The  statue  of  the  king  was  equestrian,  and  made  of  bronze.     It  stood  within  the  present  inolosure  M  the 
foot  of  Brondway,  New  York,  called  the  Bowling  Green.     The  statue  of  Pitt  was  of  marble,  and  stood  at 
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Hejolclnj  in  Bowon.     Heleiso  of  Priaoneri  for  Debt     Pyramid  on  ths  Commou,     Poetio  rnacnpiions,     Hancocli'i  Liiwraair. 

Maryland  passed  a  aimilar  note,  and  ordered  a  portrait  of  Lord  Camden ;  and  the  authori- 
ties of  Boston  ordered  full-length  portraits  of  Barr^  and  Conway  for  Fanueil  Hail. 

The  E-epeal  Act  reached  Boston  at  about  noon  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  May.  It  was 
brought  by  the  brig  Harrison,  a  veEsel  belonging  to  John  Hancock.  Great  was  the 
general  joy.  The  church-bells  were  immediately  rung  ;  the  colors  of  all  the  ships  were 
hoisted  ;  cannons  were  discharged ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  tinder  their  favorite  tree, 
drank  toasts,  and  fired  guns  ;  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  enlivened  the  evening.  A  gen- 
era! celebration  was  arranged  by  the  select-men  for  the  following  Monday.  The  dawn,  bright 
and  rosy,  was  ushered  in  by  salvos  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  martial  rausic.  Through 
the  liberality  of  some  citizens,  every  debtor  in  the  jail  was  ransomed  and  set  at  liberty,  to  unite 
in  the  general  joy.  "  This  charitable  deed  originated  in  a  fair  Boston  nymph."  The  whole 
town  was  illuminated  in  the  evening.  On  the  Common  the  Sons  of  Liberty  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent pyramid,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  lamps,  the-four  upper  stories  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  "  fourteen  of  the  patriots  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  love  of  liberty,"  On  the  four  sides  of  the  lower  apartment 
werft  appropriate  poetic  inscriptions.'  "  John  Hancock,  Esq.,"  says  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  this  account,  "  who  gave  a  grand  and  elegant  entertainment  to 
the  genteel  part  of  the  town,  and  treated  the  populace  to  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine,  erected  at 
the  front  of  his  house,  which  was  magnificently  illuminated,  a  stago  for  the  exhibition  of  his 

the  intersection  of  William  and  WoU  Streets.  The  mutilated  remains  of  this  statue  are  nowwithin  an  iron 
railing  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  Street  and  West  Broadway.  A  sketch  of  ihe  broken 
statue  will  be  I'nand  in  another  port  of  this  work. 

'  The  following  are  tho  poetic  inscriptions  referred  to.     They  allude  to  emblematic  figures  on  the  lower 

"  O  thou  wtoni  nest  to  HesTen  ws  most  rerere, 
Fslr  LUxmy  1  thou  lovely  Ooddeas,  hear  I 
llavc  we  not  wooed  Ihce,  woo  thee,  held  Ihee  long, 
LaiQ  in  liiy  Lap,  and  melted  on  thy  Tongue- 
Through  Death  and  DaBgers,  mgaed  Palia  pursued. 
And  led  thee,  Bmiling,  to  Qda  SOLITUDE— 


.  you,  blesa'd  PATRIOTS  1  ' 
uatrioua  CAMBDEN,  Brilalc 

iprived  of  being  than  of  LIB 


O  BaveuB,  ehield  ua  from  impending  Woea. 

"  Boasl,  foul  OppreBsion,  boast  Iby  CranHtenl  Reign, 
While  honest  FREEDOM  itmgglei  wilh  her  Chain ; 
But  now  ihe  Sods  of  Virtue,  hardy,  brave. 

Aroused  in  Thunder,  awful  they  appear, 
With  proud  DeUceranee  stalking  in  their  rear : 
While  Tyranl  Foes  Ihclr  pallid  Fean  betray. 

See,  in  the  unequsl  War,  OPPRESSORS  fall. 
The  Hate,  Contempt,  and  endleas  Curse  of  sll," 

"  Our  Faith  Bpprovea,  our  LIBERTY  restored, 
Our  Hesrta  bend  grateful  to  our  sovereign  Lord : 
Hsil,  darling  monaroh  I  by  this  set  endaar'd, 

Should  Britain'!  self  against  herself  diyide, 

And  hostile  Annies  form  on  either  aide— 

Should  HoslB  rebellious  ahcke  our  Brunawicli'a  Thron 

And  as  they  dared  thy  Parent,  dare  the  Son, 

Tolhts  Asylum  etretch  thy  happy  Wing. 

And  well  contend  who  best  ebsU  lore  out  KING." 
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fire-worka." "  Mr,  Otis,  and  Bome  other  gentlemen  who  lived  near  the  Common,  kept 

open  house  the  whole  evening-,  which  was  very  pleasant."  At  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  signal 
being  given,  a  horizontal  fire-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  was  set  in  motion,  "  which 
ended  in  the  discharge  of  aixteen  dozen  eerpenls  in  the  air,  which  concluded  the  show.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  we  can  with  pleasure  inform  the  world  that  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency  and  good 
order."  His  majesty's  Council,  by  a  previous  mvi 
tation  of  the  governor,  met  at  the  Province  House 
in  the  afternoon,  where  many  loyal  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  in  the  evening  they  went  to  the  Com 
mon  to  see  the  fire-works.  Past  animosities  were 
forgotten,  and  the  night  of  the  1 6lh  of  May  was 
a  happy  one  for  Boston. 

The  glad  sounds  of  rejoicing  because  of  the  re 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  not  mellowed  into  tbe 
harmony  of  confident  hope,  before  the  ministry  oi 
England,  by  its  unwise  and  unjust  acts  again 
awakened  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  throughout 
America.  That  germ  of  new  oppressions  theDe 
claiatory  Act,  which  appeared  so  harmless  began 
to  expand  in  the  genial  soil  of  ministerial  culture 
demanded  of  the  colonies  restitution 
Act  riots.     This  was  just,  and    h 


The  House  of  Commons  bj  resolutions 
officers  who  had  suffered  loss  by  the  Stamp 
pi   d     M         h  sett     1 
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The  in- 

the  Indemnification  Bill,  inserted      p  h         ipdhldbt     ied  t    *11 

concerned.     Much  bad  feeling  w  gddbyh  Itm 

ment  of  the  claims  was  demanded      G  B         d    f  H         h      t 

and  insulting,  that  the  people  otBtflljfd       pj  dt 

ernor  had  lowered  his  authorita        t  y  m    h   h     th  y      repl   d 

A  new  clause  in  the  Annual  M  t    y  A  t  was  p    p    ly  vj       d       d 
a  measure  calculated  not  only  to   t      gth     ih       j  1  p  w  Am 

burden  front  the  shoulders  of  the  h         g  1 1    th        f  th       1 

vided  that  tbe  British  troops  that  might  be  sent  here  should  he  furnished  with  quarti 
salt,  and  vinegar  at  the  expense  of  the  people.     I    w  m 

to  be  borne,  but  it  involved  the  same  principles,  sub  h 

Act,  and  was  more  odious,  because  it  was  intended      m  k     h 
to  abridge  their  liberties.      New  York  and  Maesa  h  se  ts 
sions,  and  opposition,  as  zealous  as  that  against  th  p  A 

Solent  soldiers  met  rebuffs  at  every  comer,  and  at     m  ''    "         PP    hended 

in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1766,  the  Rockingham      b        w  d      It  was 

too  liberal  for  "  the  king's  friends,"  and  was  unab  ra    h  ppo  flowing 

from  royalty  itself     The  new  cabinet  was  formed,  b    h    m  mm  nd        d      he  con- 

'  The  Province  House,  the  residence  of  the  colonial  go  an      g  stores  on 

Washington  Street,  opposite  Milk  Street.     It  is  a  large  br  g    hr  g  formerly 

,  decoraled  witb  the  king's  arms  richly  carved  (md  gilt.  A  cupola  surmounted  the  roof,  la  front  of  the  house 
was  a  pretty  lawn  with  an  ironJenoe,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gale  was  a  large  oak-tree.  The  ground  sloped, 
and  in  front  were  about  twenty  stone  steps.  Its  grounds  are  now  covered  with  buildings,  and  Ihe  house  can 
not  be  seen  without  entering  Province  Court.  The  king's  arros  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Maasaohnsetts  His- 
torical Society. 

'  The  amount  of  indemnilication  claimed  in  Boston  was  as  follows :  Hntchinson,  $12,000 ;  Oliver,  $646; 
Story,  8255;  Hallowel),  <1446. 

'  The  Mutiny  Act  granted  power  to  every  officer,  upon  obtaining  a  warrant  from  a  justioe,  to  break  into 
any  house,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  search  of  deserters.  Like  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  these  powers  might  be, 
s,nd,  indeed,  were,  used  by  unprincipled  men  for  other  than  ostensible  purposes ;  and  the  guaranty  of  the 
British  Constitution  that  every  man's  bouse  shall  be  his  castle,  and  inviolate,  was  subverted. 
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Pitt  created  Lord  Chaihsio.       Picture  of  his  Cubtnet  by  Burke.       New  echeme  of  Taislion.       CpmrnlMitmera  of  Cu.tQmt. 

trol  of  Mr.  Pitt,  just  created  Earl  of  Chatham.'  This  honor  waa  conferred  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  traneforination  of  the  great  Commoner  into  an  earl  was  not  more  surprising  than 
the  curioua  medley  of  politicians  that  formed  his  cabinet,  so  diver^itied  and  discordant  that 
neither  party  knew  what  confidence  to  repose  in  it,  "  He  made  an  administration  so  check- 
ered and  speckled,"  said  Burke  ;  '■  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dove-tailed  ;  a,  cabinet  bo  variously  inlaid  ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic  ; 
such  a  tessekted  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of 
white  ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republicans  ;  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  treacher- 
ous friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  '  Sir,  yrfur  name  V  '  Sir,  you  have  the  advant- 
age of  me.'  '  Mr,  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.'  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that  persons  had  a  single  oifice  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  in  their  lives  until  they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed.""  Had  the  general  direction  of  affairs  been  assumed  by 
Pitt,  even  this  incongruous  cabinet  might  not  have  done  much  mischief;  but  frequent  and 
serious  attacks  of  gout  kept  the  great  orator  confined  at  Hayes,  his  country  seat  in  Kent. 
"  Having,"  said  Burke,  "  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  influ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  any  other  cause  with- 
drew him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  contrary  to  his  own  were  sure  to  predomin- 
ate  When  his  face  was  hid  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  one  wide  sea  without 

chart  or  compass."     It  was  during  one  of  those  attacksof  illness  that  Grenvillepropoa-    jjnjjr- 
ed  ataxoftwomillionsofdoUarsuponAmerica,  for  the  support  of  troops,  &c.    Charles       ^''^• 
Townshend,  Pitt's  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  suggesting 
financial  measures,  agreed  with  Grenville  as  to  the  right  thus  to  tax  the  colonies,  but,  in  view 
of  the  late  excitement  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  thought  it  inexpedient,  at  the  same  time 
pledging  liimself  to  the  House  to  find  a  revenue  in  America  sufficient  to  meet  expenses.      This 
pledge  he  attempted  to  redeem  in  May,  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  impose  aduty 
upon  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  lead,  and  tea  imported  by  the  Americans.      Leave       '' 
was  granted,  and  an  act  levying  such  duties  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  29th 
of  June.     Another  bill  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of  July,  which  provided  for  taking  off 
a  shilling  on  a  pound  of  the  export  tax  on  all  black  and  single  tea,  and  granting  a  drawback 
upon  all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America.     The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  tea  to  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  reduced  price  of  the  article  would 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption,  and,  consequently,  augment  the  revenue  arising 
from  it  under  the  ubw  act.     But  in  this  ministers  reckoned  neither  wisely  nor  well. 

Another  bill  waa  passed,  reorganizing  the  colonial  custom-house  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners  for  America,  to  have  its  seat  at  Boston,  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  first  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  America,  and  en- 
abling the  crown,  by  sign  manual,  to  establish  a  general  civil  list  throughout  every  prov- 
ince, fixing  the  salaries  of  governors,  judges,  and  other  officers,  such  salary  to  be  paid  by  the 

'  Three  weeks  before  the  installation  of  the  new  onbinet  Pitt  received  nn  autograph  letter  from  the  king, 
commanding  him  to  arrange  a  new  adminiatration.  Pitt  spoke  of  his  age  and  inftrmitiea  (he  was  tbenfiftt/- 
eight],  and  proposed  taking  to  hiniEelf  (he  oflioe  of  the  privy  eeal,  which  implied  and  necessitated  his  removal  , 
to  the  Honse  of  Lords )  The  king  wfta  greatly  astonished,  but  so  desperately  tangled  were  the  pnblic  af- 
fairs, and  so  great  seemed  the  necessity  of  having  the  powerful  Pitt  among  bis  friends,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  alluding  to  the  ambition  of  Pitt  to  acquire  a  coronet,  said, 
"  Every  hody  is  puzzled  to  aocount  for  this  step.  Such  on  event  was,  I  believe,  never  heard  or  read  ot^  to 
withdraw,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons (which  procured  him  bis  power,  and  which  could  alone  insure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  Into  that  hotpital 
of  incurailes,  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unao countable,  that  nothing  but  proof  positive  oould  make 
me  believe  it ;  but  so  it  us."  Cbosterfield  called  it  a  "  fall  up  stairs — a  fall  which  did  Pitt  so  much  dam- 
age that  he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon  bis  legs  ^ain." 

'  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 
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crown.  Thus  the  executive  and  judicial  officers,  ftom  whom  the  people  were  to  expect  good 
government  and  the  righteous  administration  of  laws,  were  made  entirely  independent  of  the 
people,  and  became,  in  fact,  mere  hireling  creatures  of  the  crown.  This  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  almost  every  minister  from  the  time  of  Charles  H.' 

When  intelligence  of  these  acts  reached  America,  the  excitement  throughout  the  colonies 
was  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  but  action  was  more  dignified  and  efficient. 
The  royal  governors  and  their  retainers,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  being  independent  of  the 
colonial  Assemblies,  eagerly  forwarded  the  schemes  of  the  ministry,  and  aided  greatly  in  fos- 
tering opposition  among  the  people.  The  ministry  seemed  totally  blind  to  every  light  of  com- 
mon sense  and  disregarded  the  warnings  of  Lord  Shtlburne  and  otliers  in  Parliament,  and 
the  opimons  of  just  obseners  in  America  ' 

The  colonists  clearly  perceiied  the  intention  of  government  ti 
and  took  the  broad  ground 


erted  bj  Otis 
pamphlet  that  taxei  on 
trade  if  designed  to  raise 
a  revenue  were  just  as 
much  a  violation  oi  their 
rights  as  any  other  tat 
The  colonial  newspapers 
now  increased  to  nearij 
thirty  m  number  began 
to  be  tribunes  lor  the  pes 
pie  through  vfhich  lead 
ing  minds  communelnith 
the  massei  upon  subjects 
ot  common  interest  They 
teemed  with  essays  upon  / 
colonial  righla  among  the 
most  powerful  of  which 
were  the  Letters  of  a 
Farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
American  liberty  which  existed,  and  the  fatal  oonBequences  of  n  supine  acqui 


■i^/^A/^^u^ 


I  tix  them  in  some  shape. 
Briti>ih  Colonies,"  writ- 
ten bj  John  Dickenson," 
and  first  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle. 
The)  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber and  appeared  during 
the  summer  and  autumn 
of  17b7  Their  effect, 
like  that  of  the  "Crisis." 
by  Thomas  Paine,  a  few 
\  eirs  Kter,  was  wonderful 
in  forming  and  controlling 
the  will  of  the  people,  and 
giving  efficiency  to  the 
strongrjght  arm  of  action. 
In  a  stj  le  of  great  vigor, 
animation,  and  simplic- 
ity Dickenson  portrayed 
^^  the  unconstitutionality  of 
'^^k?  the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
/        ain,  the  imminent  peril  to 


I  Gordon,  i.,  146. 

'  Gerard  Hamilton  (known  as  Single  Spaeoh  Hamilton,  because  when  a.  raombor  of  Parliament  he  made 
but  ona  speech)  was  then  in  America,  and,  writing  to  Colcraft,  a  member  from  Lincohishire,  said,  "  In  the 
Massachusetts  government  in  parlicnlar  there  is  an  express  law,  by  which  every  man  is  obliged  to  have  a 
rauakflt,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  pound  of  bullets  aiwaya  near  him ;  so  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  bnap- 
Bsoks  (or  old  stockings,  which  will  d<i  as  wall)  to  equip  an  army  for  marching,  and  nothing  more  than  a  Sar- 
tonius  or  a  Spartacus  at  their  head  requisite  to  beat  your  ti'oops  and  your  custom-house  officers  out  of  the 
country,  and  set  your  laws  at  defiance." 

>  John  Dickenson  was  born  in  Maryland,  November  13tb,  1732.  His  father  was  Samuel  Dickenson,  first 
judge,  in  Delaware,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  about  1740.  His  father  was  wealthy,  luid  John  had 
avsry  means  given  him  for  aoquiring  learning  which  the  colonies  afforded.  He  studied  law  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  for  three  years  at  the  Temple  in  London.  He  first  appeared  in  publio  life  as  a  member  of  the 
PenuByivanift  Assembly  in  1764.  He  was  a  member  from  Pennsylvania  of  the  "  Stamp  Act  Congress"  in 
1765.  He  soon  afterward  began  his  essays  upon  various  piiliticttt  subjects,  and  bis  pen  was  never  idle  dur- 
ing the  conflict  that  succeeded.  Dr.  Franklin  caused  his  "  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  to  be  repub- 
lished in  London  in  1768,  and  in  1769  they  were  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  Mr.  Dick- 
enson was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  He  wrote  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  for  war.  He  was  opposed  to  a  political  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  and  was  intentionally  absent  from  Congress  when  the  final  vote  on  the  Deelaralion  of  Inde- 
pendence was  taken  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  In  1777  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier  general. 
In  1780  bo  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  and  in  1782  was  elected  President  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  "vas  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  Ihe  Federal  Con 
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iaterial  measures — mote  fatal  as  precedents  than  by  the  immediate  calamities  they  were  cal- 
culated to  produce.'  The  people  of  Boston,  at  a  public  meeting,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dickenson,  and  some  who  were  afterward  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  composed  the  com- 
mittee to  write  the  letter.  In  May,  1708,  an  association  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Society 
of  Fort  St.  David,  presented  an  address  to  Mr.  Dickenson,  "in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak."  Tho 
following  inscriptions  were  neatly  done  upon  it,  in  gold  letters.  On  the  top  was  represented 
the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  spear,  resting  on  a  cipher  of  the  letters  J.  D.  Undernealli  the  cipher, 
in  a  serai-circular  label,  the  words  Pro  Patkia.  Around'the  whole,  the  following  r  "  The 
gift  of  the  Governor  and  Society  of  Fort  Si.  David  to  the  author  of  The  Farmer's  Let- 
ters, in  grateful  testimony  to  the  very  eminent  services  thereby  remdered  to  this  country, 
1768."  On  the  inside  of  the  top  was  tho  following  inscription:  "  The  liberties  of  t!ie  Brit- 
ish coltmies  in  America  asserted  vdth  Attic  eloquence  and  Roman  spirit  by  John  Dicken- 
son, Esq.,  barrister  at  law."  Spirited  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  colonial  Assemblies, 
denouncing  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  new  non-importation  associations  were  formed,  which 
almost  destroyed  the  commerce  with  England. 

A  special  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  was  asked  for  in  October,  to  "  con- 
sider the  late  acts  of  Parliament,"  but  Governor  Bernard  unwisely  refused  to  call  one. 
At  the  opening  of  the  regular  session,  in  December,  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  "  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  province."  It  elaborated  several  measures,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
petition  to  the  king,  asserting  the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending.  A  bolder  step, 
and  one  that  most  displeased  the  British  ministry,  was  now  taken  ;  the  Assembly  pebruaiT 
adopted  a  circular  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  colonies,  imbodying  the  senti-  "^ 
ments  expressed  in  the  petition  to  the  king,  and  inviting  their  co-operation  in  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  America.  When  intelligence  of  this  letter  reached  the  ministers,  Lord  Hills- 
borough, the  colonial  Secretary,  sent  instructions  to  Governor  Bernard  to  call  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  rescind  ita  resolutions,  and,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
to  dissolve  that  body.  But  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  members,  much  the  largest  legislative  Convention  in  America,'  were  not 
easily  frightened,  and,  instead  of  complying  with  the  governor's  demand,  made  that  very  de- 
mand a  fresh  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  principal  speakers 
on  the  occasion.  The  former  made  a  speech  which  the  friends  of  government  pronounced 
"  the  most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  de- 
livered." "  When  Lord  HilIsi>or|ugh  knows,"  said  Otis,  "  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts, 
he  should  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britons  rescind  their  measures,  or 
they  are  lost  forever."  For  nearly  an  hour  he  harangued  the  Assembly  with  words  like 
these,  until  even  the  Sons  of  Liberty  trembled  lest  he  should  tread  upon  the  domain  of  treason. 
The  House  refused  to  rescind,  passed  resolutions  denunciatory  of  this  attempt  to  arrest  free 
discussion  and  expression  of  opinion,  and  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  inform-  ju^so 
ing  him  of  their  action.  ■'  If  the  votes  of  this  House,"  they  said,  "  are  to  be  con-  "^■ 
trolled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty.  We 
have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  House  have  voted  not  to  rescind,  and  that,  on  a  di- 
vision on  the  question,  there  were  ninety-two  yeas  and  seventeen  nays,"  The  seventeen 
"  reseinders"  became  objects  of  public  scorn.  The  governor,  greatly  iirjtated,  proceeded  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly ;  but,  before  the  act  was  accomplished,  that  body  had  prepared  a  list 
of  serious  accusations  against  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his  removal.  Thus  Brit- 
ain, through  her  representative,  struck  the  first  blow  at  free  discussion  in  America.  Mas- 
sachusetts, however,  felt  strong,  for  tho  answer  to  her  circular  letter  from  other  colonies  glow- 
ed with  sympathy  and  assurances  of  support. 

continued  in  public  life,  in  various  ways,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Wilmington  on  the  I4tb  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

'  American  Portrait  Gallery,  vol.  iii. 

*  About  this  time  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  began  to  be  so  Interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  that  a  gal- 
lery was  prepared  for  the  use  of  spectators,  which  was  usually  crowded  with  citizens. 
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A  new  scene  in  the  drama  now  opened.  The  commissioners  of  customs  had  arrived 
in  May,  and  were  diJigent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  merchants  -were 
very  reBtivo  under  the  strictness  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  these  functionaries  were  exceed- 
ingly odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  generally.  On  the  10th  of  June  the  sloop  Liberty, 
Nathaniel  Bernard  master,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  arrived  at  EoBton  with  a  cargo  of 
Madeira  wine.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the  tide-waiter,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel, 
to  repair  to  the  cabin,  and  there  to  remain,  drinking  punch  with  the  master,  while  the  sail- 
ors were  landing  the  dutiable  goods."  On  the  arrival  of  the  Liberty,  Kirke,  the  tidesman, 
went  on  board,  just  at  sunset,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  cabin  as  usual.  About  nine  in  the 
evening  Captain  Marshall,  and  others  in  Hancock's  employ,  entered  the  cabin,  confined  Kirke 
below,  and  landed  the  wine  on  the  dock  without  entering  it  at  the  custom-house,  or  observ- 
ing any  other  formula,  Kirke  was  then  released  and  sent  ashore.  Captain  Marshall  died 
suddenly  during  the  night,  from  the  efiects,  it  was  supposed,  of  over-exertion  in  landing  the 
wine.  In  the  morning  the  commissioners  of  customs  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  and 
Harrison,  the  collector,  and  Hailowel!,  the  controller,  were  deputed  to  perform  that  duty. 
Hallowell  proceeded  to  place  the  broad  arrow  upon  her  (the  mark  designating  her  legal  po- 
sition), and  then,  cutting  her  moorings,  he  removed  the  vessel  from  Hancock's  Wharf  to  a 
place  in  the  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney  ship  of  war. 

This  act  greatly  inflamed  the  people.  Already  a  crowd  had  collected  to  prevent  the  seiz- 
ure ;  but  when  the  vessel  was  cut  loose  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  British  cannon, 
a  strong  feeling  of  anger  pervaded  the  multitude.  The  assemblage  of  citi7.ens  became  a  mob, 
and  a  large  party  of  the  lower  class,  headed  by  Malcomb,  a  bold  smuggler,  pelted  Harrison 
and  others  with  stones,  attacked  the  offices  of  the  commissioners,  and,  dragging  a  custom- 
house boat  through  the  town,  burhed  it  upon  the  Common.  The  commissioners,  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  applied  to  Governor  Bernard  for  protection,  but  be  told  them  he  was 
utterly  powerless.  They  found  means  to  escape  on  board  the  Romney,  and  thence  to  Cas- 
tle William,  a  fortress  upon  Castle  Island,  in  the  harbor,  nearly  three  miles  southeast  of 
the  city,  where  a  company  of  British  artillery  was  stationed.' 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  called  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 3th,'  A 
large  concourse  assembled,  and  the  principal  business  done  was  preparing  a  petition  to  the 
governor,  asking  him  to  remove  the  man-of-war  from  the  harbor.  The  Council  passed  res- 
olutions condemnatory  of  the  rioters,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  took  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  tha  leading  rioters,  but  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  witnesses,  and  the  bad  feeling  that  was  engendered,  made  the  prosecutors  drop 
the  matter  in  the  following  spring. 

Alarmed  by  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  the  governor  requested  General  Gage,  then  in 
New  York,  and  captain  general  of  all  the  British  forces  in  America,  to  act  upon  a  permis- 
sioa  already  given  him  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  letter,  to  order 
aomd  royal  troops  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  Intelligence  of  this  request  leaked  out,  and  the 
people  of  Boston  were  greatly  irritated.  The  arrival  of  an  officer  sent  by  Gage  to  prepare 
quarters  for  the  coming  troops  occasioned  a  town  meeting,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  John  Adams,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
aSeptembsr  la,  *^^  goternor,  ascertain  whether  the  report  was  true,  and  request  him  to  call 
i'68.  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly, »     The  governor  frankly  acknowledged  that 

troops  were  about  to  be  quartered  in  Boston,  but  refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  un- 
til ha  should  receive  instructions  from  home,  Bernard  was  evidently  alarmed  ;  he  perceived 
the  great  popularity  of  the  leaders  who  stood  before  him,  and  bis  tone  was  far  more  pacific 

'  Gordon. 

^  The  present  fort  Dpon  Castle  Islan>l  is  called  Fort  Iiidependi 
visiting  it  when  be  was  President  of  the  United  States,  in  IT99. 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  forla  in  America. 

'  The  private  meeting-place  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  according  to  John  Adama,  was  the 
Chase  and  Speakman's  disdllery,  in  Hanover  Square,  near  the  Liberty  Tree, 
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than  it  had  recently  been.     Nor  did  hia  pliancy  end  here  ;  he  actually  stooped  to  the  bass 
alternative  of  endeavorirvg  to  make  some  of  those  leaders  hia  frienda  by  bribes.     He  gave 


Hancock  a  commission  honoring  him  with  a  seat  in  the  Council  but  the  patriot  tore  the 
parchment  into  Bhreda  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  He  offtred  John  Adams  the  lucrative 
office  of  advocate  general,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  but  Adama  hurled  back  the  profiered 
patronage  with  disdain.  Bernard  also  approached  that  aturdj  representative  of  the  Pun 
tans,  Samuel  Adams,  hut  found  him.  though  poor  in  purse  as  Hutchinson  on  anotht,r  occa 
sion  8aidi  "  of  such  an  obstinate  and  iaflexibie  disposition  that  he  couid  never  be  conciliated 
by  any  office  or  gift  whatsoever." 

The  governor  having  peremptorily  refused  to  convene  the  Assemblj  the  meeting  recom- 
mended a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  province  to  meet  in  Boston  with 
in  ten  days.  "  A  prevailing  apprehension  of  war  with  France  was  made  the  piausible  pre 
tense  for  calling  the  meeting  ;  and  they  requested  the  people  to  act  in  atcordance  with  a  law 
of  the  colony,  authorizing  each  one  to  provide  himself  with  a  musket  and  the  requisite  am 
munition.  Every  town  and  district  but  one — more  than  a  hundred  in  number' — sent  a  de! 
egate.  They  met  on  the  22d,  chose  Mr,  Thomas  Cushing  late  Speaker  of  the 
AsaeinbJy,  as  their  chairman,  and  petitioned  Governor  Bernard  to  summon  a  G-en- , 


'  Faiieuii  Hall  has  been  denominated  "  the  cradle  of  American  libertj',"  having  been  the  popular  ga^er- 
ing-jilttce  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  during  the  incipient  stages  of  Ihe  Revolution.  It  was  erected  in  1742,  at 
ihe  solo  esponse  of  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq,,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  generously  given  to  the  town — the  baaeraent 
for  a  market,  with  ft  spacious  and  moat  beaulifui  hall,  and  other  convenient  rooms  above,  for  public  meet- 
ings of  the  ci^zens.  It  tiaa  burned  in  1761,  nothing  bot  the  brick  walls  remaining.  The  town  immedi- 
ately ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  Mr.  Faneoil  had  then  been  dead  several  years.  The  engraving  shows  it  ai 
it  appeared  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  enlarged  in  1805,  by  the  addition  of  another  story,  and  an  in- 
crease of  forty  feet  in  its  width.  The  hall  is  about  eighty  feet  square,  and  contains  some  fine  paintings  of 
distinguished  men.  The  lower  part  is  no  longet  used  as  a  market.  From  the  cupola  is  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  the  oily  and  harbor.  The  original  vane  still  turns  upon  the  pinnacle.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
arasshoppei",  an  emblem  of  devouring^  and  significant  of  the  original  occupation  of  the  basement  story. 

'  At  that  time  Massachusens  contained  sisty-six  regularly  organized  towns. 
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erol  Court.  The  governor  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  and  denounced  the  Conventiou 
as  treasonable,  notwithstanding  the  conservatism  which  the  delegates  from  the  country  in- 
fused into  the  proceedings.'  They  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  political  authority,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  met  "  in  this  dark  and  distressing  time  to  consult  and  advise  as  to  the  heat 
manner  of  preserving  peace  and  good  order."  The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  from 
further  proceedings,  and  admonished  them  to  separate  without  delay.  But  the  Convention, 
while  it  was  moderate  in  its  action,  was  firm  in  its  assumed  position.  It  remained  in  ses- 
sion four  days,  during  which  timo  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to  ;  also  a  letter 
to  De  Berdt,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was  a  defense  of  the 
province  against  the  charge  of  a  rebellious  spirit.  They  also  adopted  an  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  was  set  forth  ;  but  submission  to  legal  authority 
and  abstinence  from  violent  tumults  were  strongly  inculcated.  This  was  the  first  of  those  pop- 
ular assembiies  in  America  which  speedily  assumed  the  whole  political  power  in  the  colonies. 
SKptemiisf  37,         Two  regiments  of  troops  from  Halifax,  under  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Carr,  f 

nee.  borne  by  a  considerable  fleet,  arrived  at  Boston  the  day  after  the  adjournment 

of  the  Convention,  The  people  had  resolved  to  oppose  their  landing.  There  was  room  for 
the  troops  in  the  barracks  upon  Castle  Island,  and  the  inhabitants  insisted  upon  their  being 
landed  there.  But  the  governor  and  General  Gage  determined  to  have  the  troops  near  at 
liand,  and,  protending  that  the  barracks  were  reserved  for  two  other  regiments,  ordered  by 
the  home  government  from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  provide  quarters  in  the  town.  The  gov- 
ernor's Council  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself 
On  Sunday  morning  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  harbor,'  invested  the  town,  and,  under  cover 


"  To  the  Genlktnen  aaaembted  at  Faneuil  Hall  under  the  name  of  a  Committee  or  Ctrnventiim  : 

"  As  I  have  Inlelj  received  from  his  majesty  strict  orders  to  support  his  Constitutional  authority  within 
this  government,  I  can  not  sit  still  and  see  so  notorious  a,  violation  of  it  as  the  calling  an  assembly  of  people 
by  private  persons  only.  For  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  is  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  lo  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  it  is  not  the  calling  it  a  Committea  or  Convention  that  will 
alter  die  nature  of  the  thing.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  so  hastily  issued  the  sum- 
mons for  this  meeting  were  not  aware  of  the  high  nature  of  the  oilense  they  were  committing  ;  and  they 
who  have  obeyed  them  have  not  well  considered  of  the  penalties  which  they  will  incur  if  they  should  persist 
in  continuing  their  session,  and  doing  business  therein.  A  present  ignorance  of  the  law  may  excuse  what 
is  past ;  a  step  further  will  take  away  that  j>lea.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  interpose  this  instant,  before 
it  is  too  late.  1  do,  therefore,  earnestly  admonish  you  that  instantly,  and  before  you  io  any  business,  you 
break  up  this  assembly,  and  separate  yourselves.  I  speak  to  you  now  as  a  friend  to  the  province  and  a 
well-wiiier  to  the  individuals  of  it.  But  if  you  should  pay  no  regard  to  this  admonition,  I  must,  as  govern- 
or, assert  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  a  more  pnblio  manner.  For  assure  yourselves  (I  speak  from  in 
Struction)  the  king  it  determined  to  maintain  hit  entire  sovereignty  over  tkit  province,  and  whoever  shall  per- 
sist in  usurping  any  of  the  rights  of  it  will  repent  of  his  rashness.  Fka.  Beknaed. 
'■FroTlnce  Houie,  Sept.  S2d,  176a." 
A  respectful  reply  to  this  poelamation,  signed  by  Mr.  Gushing  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  was  sent  to 
the  governor,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  message, 

'  There  were  eight  ships — the  Beaver,  Senegal,  Martin,  Glasgow,  Mermaid,  Bomney,  Launeeston,  and 
Bonetta.  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  Timet  of  September  29th,  1768,  I  find  the  following  :  "  The  fleet 
was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William  ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets,  and  those  pass- 
ing in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song*  was  the  capital  piece  in  the  band 

.    Our  lyric  poet,  G.  F.  MOBHW, 
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of  the  guns  of  the  ehipB,  the  troops,  about  seven  hiinilred  in  number,  landed  with  charged 
muskets,  fixed  bayoneta,  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  every  other  military  parade  usual 
on  entering  a  conquered  city  «f  an  enemy.  A  partof  tSie  troops  encamped  on  the  Common, 
aad  part  occupied  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  town-houae.  Cannons  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
latter ;  passengers  in  the  streets  were  challenged,  and  other  aggravating  circumstances  at- 
tended the  entrance  of  the  troops.  Every  strong  ieeling  of  the  New  Englander  was  out- 
raged, his  Sabbath  was  desecrated,  his  worship  was  disturbed,  his  liberty  was  infringed 
upon.  The  people  became  greatly  exasperated  ;  mutual  hatred,  deep  and  a,biding,  was  en- 
gendered between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  terms  rebel  and  tyrant  were  daily 
bandied  between  them. 

All  Americans  capable  of  intelligent  thought  sympathized  with  Massachusetts,  and  the 
engine  of  non-importation  agreements,  which  worked  so  powerfully  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
was  put  in  motion  with  increased  energy.'  These  associations  became  general  in  all  the 
colonies,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Assemblies.  An  agreement,  presented  by  Washington 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  was  signed  by  every  member,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  was  every  where  displayed  by  acts  of  self-denial." 

•if  music We  rtow  behold  Boston  surrounded,  at  a  lime  of  profound  peace,  by  aboul  fuutteen  ships 

of  war,  with  springs  on  their  cables  and  their  broadsides  to  the  town  I  If  the  people  of  England  could  but 
look  into  the  town,  they  would  see  the  utmost  good  order  and  observance  of  the  laws,  and  that  this  mighty 
armament  has  no  other  rebellion  to  subdue  than  what  existed  in  the  brain  or  letter  ot  the  inveterate  G r 

"  October  3.  In  King  [now  State]  Street,  the  soldiers  being  gathered,  a  proclamation  was  read,  offering 
a  rewBJil  of  ton  guineas  to  such  soldier  as  should  inform  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  seduce  him  from 
the  service." 

"October  6.  In  the  mormng  nine  or  ten  soldiers  of  Colonel  Carr's  regiment  were  severely  whipped'on 
the  Common.     To  behold  Britons  scourged  by  negro  drummers  was  a  new  and  very  disagreeable  speotaole.'' 

'  The  non-importation  agreement  of  the  people  of  Boston  was,  substantially,  that  they  would  not  import 
any  goods  for  the  fall  of  J768,  except  those  already  ordered ;  that  they  would  not  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain  from  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1769,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  flsh-hooks  and 
lines,  hemp  and  duck,  bar  lead  and  shot,  wool  cards  and  card  wires  j  that  they  would  not  import  on  their 
own  account,  or  on  commission,  or  purchase  from  any  who  should  import,  from  any  other  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, from  January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  painters'  colors,  until  the  ael  imposing 
duties  on  those  articles  should  be  repealed. 

'  A  letter  from  Newport,  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  January,  1768,  remarks  Ihal,  at  an  afternoon 
visit  of  ladies,  "  It  was  resolved  that  those  who  could  spin  ought  to  be  employed  in  that  way,  and  those  who 
could  not  should  reel.  When  the  lime  arrived  for  drinking  tea,  bohea  and  hyperion  were  provided,  and  every 
one  of  the  ladies  judiciously  rejected  the  poisonous  bohea,  and  unanimously,  to  their  very  great  honor,  pre- 
ferred the  balsamic  hyperion."  The  hyperion  here  spoken  ol'waa  of  domestic  manufacture — the  dried  leaves 
of  the  raspberry  plant. 


WbDse  martial  bnndi  when  near  the  l>nd,  play'd  "Yankee  doodle  iai 
"Yankee  doodle — keep  it  up— -Yankee  doodle  dand^— 
rU  poison  with  a  ox  your  cup ;  jou— Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

■'That  tunc,"  a'ald  he,  "  euila  tii  a  T.    m  sing  it  ever  after." 
Old  Johnnj'a  fcce,  to 
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Tbe  Duke  of  GnRon.  The  Kins'!  9peec) 


s  coDsider  for  a  moment  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  at  this  Juncture.  It  sa- 
on  the  8th  of  November.  Pitt  was  ill  at  his  country  seat,  Townshend  was 
dead,  and  the  Duke  offfrafton,  who  had  heen 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, was  really  at  the  head  of  this  unpopu- 
lar ministry.  He  was  an  able,  straight-forward  poi- 
itician,  a  warm  admirer  and  friend  of  Pitt,  and  alirm 
BQpporter  of  his  principles.'  The  king,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  alluded  to  fresh  troubles  in  America, 
and  denounced,  in  strong  terms,  the  rehoLlious  spirit 
evinced  by  Massachusetts.  The  response  of  minis- 
ters assured  the  king  of  their  determination  to  main- 
tain "  the  supreme  authority  of  Great  Britain  over 
every  part  of  the  British  empire."  The  address  was 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  met  considerable 
,  opposition  in  the  Commons,  where  the  oppressive  acts 
of  the  government  toward  America  were  severely 
criticised. 

Early  in  January  the  consideration  of  American 
affairs  was  taken  up  in  Parliament.     The  petition 
from  the  Boston  Convention  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected ;  the  Lords  recommended,  in  an  address  to  the 
""''"" '"'"'  king,  the  transmission  of  instructions  to  the  Governor 

of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  full  information  of  all  treasons,  and  to  transmit  the  offenders  to 
England,  to  be  tried  there  under  a  statute  of  the  35th  of  Henry  VIH,,  which  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  treason  committed  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  address  was  opposed  in  the 
Commons  by  Pownall  (who  had  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts"-),  Burke,  Barr€,  and 
Dowdeawell.  The  latter  denounced  the  measure  as  "  unlit  to  remedy  the  disorders," 
and  as  "  cruel  to  the  Americans  and  injurious  to  England,"  He  also  censured  Hillsborough 
for  taking  the  responsibility,  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  of  ordering  colonial  governors  to 
dissolve  the  Assemblies.  Burke  thundered  his  eloquent  anathemas  against  the  measure. 
"  At  the  request  of  an  exasperated  governor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are  called  upon  to  agree 
to  an  address  advising  the  king  to  put  in  force  against  the  Americans  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
And  why  ?  Because  you  can  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country  !  Sir,  that  word  must 
convey  horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  people, 
you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  government,  or  renounce  the  colonies  forever."  Even 
Grenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  measure  as  futile  and  unjust.  Yet  the 
junmrjaB,  address  and  resolutions  accompanying  it  weie  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  one 
1768.        hundred  and  fifly-five  against  eighty-nine.' 

On  the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Hose  Fuller  moved  to  recommit  the  address,  for  he  saw  in 
the  proposed  rigor  toward  the  Americans  the  portents  of  great  evil  to  the  nation.  He  al- 
luded to  the  miserable  attempts  to  collect  a  revenue  in  America,  and  the  monstrous  evils 
growing  out  of  them.      "  As  for  money,"  he  said,  "  all  that  sum  might  be  oolleeted  in  Lon- 

In  Boston  a  party  of  some  forty  or  fifty  young  ladies,  calling  themselves  Daughters  of  Liberty,  met  at  Che 
bouse  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  MoreheaJ,  whete  they  auinsed  themselves  during  the  day  with  spinning  "  two  hund- 
red and  thirty-two  skeins  of  yam,  some  very  fine,  which  were  given  to  the  worthy  pastor,  several  of  the  party 
being  members  of  his  congregation,"  Numerous  spectators  came  in  |a  admire  them.  Refreshments  were 
indulged  in,  and  "  the  whole  was  concluded  with  many  agreeable  tunes,  anthems,  anil  liberty  songs,  with 
great  judgment ;  fine  voices  performing,  which  were  animated,  in  alt  their  eevarai  parts,  by  a  number  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty."     It  is  added  that  there  were  upward  of  one  hundred  spinners  in  Mr.  Morehead's  society. 

'  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  oelebni^ed  "Junius"  addressed  eleven  of  his  soorch- 
ing  letters.  In  these  he  is  represented  as  a  most  nnsorupuloos  libertine  in  morals.  He  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  the  family  honors  ia  ITST.     He  died  oD  the  11th  of  Maroh,  ISll,  aged  seventy-G\'e  years. 

'  Cavendish's  Debates. 
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Lord  HatOi.     Colonel  BBn£'a  Warnlngi.    Genenl  Gage  id  EobIod.     Ko  Co^penliOD.    SiBsolution  of  Asaembllea,    Bernard. 

don  at  less  than  half  the  expense,'"  Fownatl,  aller  alluding  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica, the  privations  of  the  people,  their  virtues  and  courage,  perseverance  and  enterprise,  re- 
marked, "  But  now  that  spirit,  equally  strong  and  equally  inflamed,  has  but  a  Blight  and 
trifling  sacrifice  to  make  ;  the  Americans  have  not  a  country  to  leave,  hut  a  country  to  de- 
fend ;  and  have  not  friends  and  relatives  to  leave  and  forsake,  but  friends  and  relatives  to 
unite  with  and  stand  by  in  one  common  union."  But  all  eflbrts  to  avert  the  evil  were  vain  ; 
Mr.  Fuller's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  against 

Lord  North  had  succeeded  Charles  Townshend  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ho  be- 
gan h  s  long  cawer  of  opposition  to  the  Americans  by  oflering  a  resolution,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  that  a  respectful  petition  or  remonstrance 
from  the  people  of  New  York  shmdd  niA  be  received.  This 
proposition,  which  was  adopted,  called  up  Colonel  Barr^. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  predicted  all  that  would 
happen  on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  he  now  plain- 
ly warned  ministers  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  ■wretched 
course  of  oppression,  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
would  rise  in  arms,  and  those  cotoniee,  perhaps,  be  lost  to  En- 
gland forever.  But  the  British  Legislature,  blinded  by  igno- 
rance of  Americana  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  seem- 
ed now  still  more  bUnd,  hecause  of  films  of  prejudice  gener- 
ated by  a  false  national  pride.  The  motion  of  Lord  North 
prevailed — the  petition  was  refused  acceptance. 

Gage  went  to  Boston  in  October,  to  enforce  the  req- 
nisitions  of  the  Quartering  Act.  But  he  found  none  to 
co-oporate  with  him  except  Governor  Bernard,  whose  zeal  in 
his  majesty's  service  had  procured  him  a  baronetcy,  at  the 
king's  expense.  The  Council  and  the  select-men  declined  to  act,  and  Gage  -was  obliged  to 
hire  houses  for  the  troops,  and  provide  many  articles  for  them  oat  of  his  own  military  cheat. 
Thus  matters  remained  until  spring,  when  intelligence  of  the  several  acta  of  Parliament 
against  Massachusetts  aroused  the  fiercest  sentiments  of  opposition,  short  of  actual  rebellion, 
throughout  the  colonies.  Legislative  Assemblies  spoke  out  boldly,  and  for  this  crime  they 
were  dissolved  by  royal  governors.  Yet  amid  all  the  excitement  the  colonists  held  out  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  and  reconcihation. 

The  Massachusetts  Assembly  convened  in  May,  and  resolved  that  it  was  incon-  u^jat, 
sistent  with  their  dignity  and  freedom  to  deliberate  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  force,  !''«'■ 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  military  and  naval  armament  was  a  breach  of  privilege.  They 
refused  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  supplies,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston,  He  not  only  refused,  but 
adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Cambridge,  when  he  informed  them  that  he  was  going  to  ^^^^  ^ 
England  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  before  the  king.  The  House 
unanimously  voted  a  petition  to  hia  majesty,  asking  the  removal  of  Bernard  forever ;  and  also 
adopted  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony,  in 
time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  of  natural  rights  a  violation  of  the  British  Constitution,  high- 

'  It  has  been  said  that  when  Charles  Townshend  s  project  of  taialion  was  in  agitation,  the  English  mer- 
ohants  offered  lo  pay  the  taxes,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  provoking  the  Amer- 
icans and  losing  their  noAe.—Pktonal  Hutory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  1.,  72. 

'  Frederic,  Earl  of  Guilford,  better  known  as  Lord  North,  was  a  man  of  good  parla,  sincerely  attached  to 
English  liberty,  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties.  Like  many  other  Btatesraen  of  bi* 
time,  he  utterly  misapprehended  the  character  of  the  American  people,  and  could  not  perceive  the  justice 
of  their  claims.  Devoted  to  his  king  and  country,  he  labored  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the 
unity  of  the  realm,  but  in  so  doing  he  aided  in  bringing  fearful  misery  upon  Ihe  Americans  for  a  time.  Ha 
was  a  persuasive  orator,  a  fair  logician,  amiable  in  private  life,  and  correct  in  his  morals.  He  was  afflicted 
with  blindness  during  Ihe  last  years  of  his  life.     He  died  July,  1792,  aged  sixty  years. 
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U«p>rtDre  of  OoveiDUr  Bernard  for  Eoglaod.       Effect  oftbe  Non-imponatioD  AgreemEutB.       Hillaborongh's  Circular  Letter. 

]y  dangerous  to  the  people,  and  unprecedented.  The  governor,  finding  the  members  incorri- 
4u/{UBti.  S'^^^'  ilisaolved  the  Assembly,  and  sailed  for  England,'  leaving  the  colony  in  charge 
1769.  of  ijig  lieutenant,  Thomas  Hutchinson. 
The  effects  of  the  non-importation  agreements  upon  English  commerce  again  brought  min- 
isters to  their  senses.  The  English  merciiants  were  really  more  injured  by  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament than  the  Americans,  and  they  joined  their  petitious  with  those  of  the  colonists  for  a 
repeal  of  the  noxious  acts.'  Under  the  direction  of  Lord  North,  Hillsborough  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  colonies,  intimating  that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  late, 
aet  would  be  taken  off,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  except  on  tea.  This  would  be  a  partial 
relief  from  the  burden,  but  not  a  removal  of  the  cause  of  complaint.  The  principle  was  the 
same  whether  duties  were  exacted  on  one  article  or  a  dozen,  and  so  long  as  the  assumed  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  practically  enforced  in  the  smallest  degree,  so  long  the 
Americans  felt  their  rights  infringed.  Principle,  not  expediency,  was  their  motive  of  action, 
and,  therefore,  the  letter  of  Hillsborough  had  no  effect  in  quieting  the  disturbed  ocean  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  The  year  1769  closed  without  any  apparent  approximation  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  to  a  reconciliation. 

'  Francis  Bernard  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  after  Governor  Belcher,  in  1756.  He  succeeded  Pow- 
nall  as  Governor  of  Massaehuaells  in  1760,  and  l\eld  the  office  nine  years.  The  first  years  of  his  adminis- 
Iration  were  satisfactory  to  iJie  inhabitants,  but,  associating  himself  with  ministers  in  their  taxation  schemes, 
)ie  became  odious  to  the  Massachusetts  people.  His  first  false  step  was  the  appointment  of  Hutchinson  chief 
justice  instead  of  the  elder  Otis.  When  difficulties  arose  under  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  Ber- 
nard was  uniit  for  his  position,  for  he  had  no  talent  for  conciliation,  and  was  disposed  to  nse  British  power 
more  prodigally  than  British  justice  in  maintaining-  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  Ho  was  created  a  baronet 
in  the  summer  of  17G9.     He  never  returned  to  America  after  leaving  il,  and  died  in  England  in  June,  1779. 

'  The  exports  from  England  to  America,  which  in  1768  had  amounted  to  $1 1,890,000,  $660,000  being 
in  tea,  had  fallen  in  1769  to  88,170,000,  the  tea  being  only  $220fi0t).— Murray' t  United  States,  i.,  352. 

Pownall,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Parliament,  also  showed  that  the  total  produce  of  the  now  taxes  for 
the  first  year  had  been  less  than  S80,000,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  new  custom-house  arrangements  had 
reduced  the  nee  profits  of  the  crown  revenue  in  the  colonies  to  only  VI 475,  white  the  extraordinary  military 
expenses  in  America  amounted,  for  the  same  time,  to  1850,000. — Hildruh,  a.,  552. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


B  world, 
n  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  hurl'd 

Aghast  and  pale  attests  its  fearful  ire, 
The  duQgeon'd  nations  now  once  more  respire 

The  been  and  stirring  air  of  liberty. 

The  struggling-  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  free ; 
By  Delphi's  ibuntain-cave  Chat  ancient  choir 

Hesume  their  song  ;  the  Greek  astonish'd  hears, 

And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  fair  sisters  !  sound  your  boldest  lyres — 

Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  loo  long  we've  hem  the  knee, 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently." 

Geoeqe  Hill. 

"  Grand  jurors,  and  sheriffs,  and  lawyers  we'll  spurn  ; 
As  judges,  we'll  all  take  the  bench  in  our  turn, 
And  sit  the  whole  term  without  pension  or  fee, 
Nor  CusHiNO  nor  Sewall  look  graver  than  we. 
Our  wiga,  though  they're  rusty,  are  decent  enough  ; 
Our  aprons,  though  blach,  are  of  durable  sluif; 
Array'd  in  such  gear,  the  laws  we'll  explain, 
That  poor  people  no  more  shall  have  cause  to  complain." 

HonEywoon's  "  Radical  Sohq," 

E  have  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  moat  important  events,  dur- 
ing' the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  having  any  bear- 
ing on  the  Revolution.  We  have  seen  the 
germs  of  oppression,  planted  at  different  times 
from  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  springiag  into 
life  and  vigor  and  bearing  the  bitter  fruit  of  tyranny  ;  and  observed 
the  bold  freemen  of  \merica  pruning  its  most  noxious  branches,  and  trampling 
-—  m  the  dust  its  apples  of  Sodom  We  have  seen  the  tide  of  British  power 
swelling  high  and  menacing  and  beheld  the  Hrm  rock  of  soimd  principles  fearlessly  breast- 
ing its  billows  and  hurling  them  back  toward  their  souroe.  We  have  seen  a  loyal  people, 
warmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign  and  lenerating  the  laws  of  their  father, 
land  goaded  by  ministerial  ignorance  and  haughty  indifference  respecting  the  claims  of  right 
-when  interfering  w  th  ccpedient-j  to  the  assumption  of  manly  defiance  both  of  king  and  Par- 
liament until  hirehng  butchers  with  pike  and  bi)onet  were  seated  in  their  midst  to  "  harass 
the  people  and  eat  out  them  substance        We  now  behold  them  pressed  to  the  alternative 

TO  FIOHT  OB  BE  SLAVES. 

For  several  years  the  newspaper  press  had  been  rapidly  growing  in  political  importance, 
and  the  vehicle  of  mere  general  news  became  the  channel  of  political'  and  soeiat  enlighten- 
ment. In  proportion  to  the  development  of  its  power  and  the  creation  of  publie  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  its  views,  was  the  increase  of  its  boldness,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1770  the  Amer- 
ican press  was  not  only  united  in  sentiment,  but  almost  as  fearless  in  the  expression  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  opinions  as  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  American  liberty  was  its 
theme,  and  almost  every  sheet,  whether  newspaper,  almanac,  tract,  or  hand-bill,  issued  at 
this  time,  was  tinctured,  if  not  absolutely  pervaded,  by  the  absorbing  topic.      I  have  before 
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BICKERSTAFF'^ 

BOSTOJ^   ALMANACK, 

'or  the  Year  of  our  LORD  1770.    Being  Ihe  fecond  Year  after  Leap  Yc; 


me  a  copy  of  BickerHlaff's  Boston  Almanac  for  1770,  the  title-page  of  which  is  here  given, 
with  a  fac-siraile  of  the  engraving  that  adams  it.      The  portrait  of  Otis  is  supported  on  one 

side  by  Liberty,  and  on 
the  other  by  Hercules, 
or  Perseverance.  At  the 
feet  of  the  latter,  uncoil- 
ing, preparatory  to  strik- 
ing a  b!ow,  is  the  venom- 
ous rattlcmake,  aa  em- 
blem used  on  some  of  the 
colonial  flags  when  the 
war  began  This  was 
significant  of  the  inten- 
tion oi  America,  under 
the  guidance  ol  the  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  to  persevere, 
and  strike  a  deadly  blow, 
if  necessary.  The  poet- 
ry and  maxims  of  the  al- 
manac are  replete  with 
political  sentiments  fa- 
vorable to  freedom  ;  and 
its  pages  contain  the  cel- 
ebrated "  Massachusetts 
Song  of  Liberty."  which 
became  almost  as  popular 
throughout  the  colonies  as 
did  Robert  Treat  Paine's 
"Adams  and  Liberty"  at 
a  later  day.'  It  is  believ- 
ed to  have  been  written 
by  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren. 
Party  lines  began  now 
to  be  strictly  drawn,  and 
the  old  names  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  used  in  En- 
gland toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century, 
and  recently  revived,  were 
adopted  here,  the  former 
being  assumed  by  those 
wljo  opposed  Parliament- 
ary taxation,  and  the  lat- 
ter applied  to  those  who 
favored  it."  In  Boston 
the  wound  inflicted  by 
Bernard,  in  the  introduction  of  soldiers,  was  daily  festering.  A  weekly  paper,  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Times,"  fostered  the  moat  hitter  animosity  against  the  soldiers,  by  the  publication  of 
ail  sorts  of  stories  concerning  them,  some  true,  but  many  more  false  and  garbled.  Daily 
quarrels  between  citizens  and  soldiers  occurred  upon  the  Common  and  in  the  streets ;  and 

'  We  give  on  the  following  page  a  copy  of  the  MaasaohiweMs  Song  of  Liberty,  with  the  mnsio,  as  printed 
in  the  Boiton  Jilmanac. 
'  3eo  now,  pag«  71. 
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AbuHofMr.Otk 

the  fact  that  Mr 

.  Otis  had  been  severely  beaten  with  fiaU  and  ca 

nes,  in  a  coffee-house,  by 

THE  MASSACIIUSETra  SONG  OF  LIBERTY. 

f^frrA}  f  !■  F  r  rr  1  F  . 1       1l  l1  J  r  rr  1  ffr  r-.1lr  '\'\  i'1'^ 

-tMffrrTFFtr  rr  ■!-,  "^iJ^"  r  nil  1  i  1  ^Jirit:^^^^ 

g)r-j]  JyCircrTf-rpinj/j  J  7 r^  r  r  c  rcm:::^^ 

(^r^'^^^  r.  Cr-4.|f  r  J  '■■i.,JlJ'-'rrrrrirj:JH 

But  know  that  do  CuililroBU  onr  ipiriu  Can  lame, 
nor  B  hsat  of  Oppreuara  ihall  gmolher  Ihe  fluaB. 
"  In  Fradmvie-re  ton,  and,  like  Sans  ef  lie 
Win  tieetr  mrretder. 

And  Kon  10  jurciK,  if  anaite  ID  istie. 
"  Our  graniHrei,  bleas'd  heroei,  we'll  giia  Ihein  a  lei 
Not  gully  Ihcir  hoDoia  b;  etooplng  to  fear ; 
TtaTough  dcBlbs  BOd 


Though  yKngemco 


of  their  rapine  the  j  never . 


Thit  m^ufs.  wbom  no  bounds  and  no  laws  c. 
Muatbe  Btrlpp'd  of  theb- honors  and  bumbled 
*■  7k  Freedom  Ke're  bom,  ^ 
"  Onr  wif  ea  and  our  babea.  atill  protected,  ihni 
Those  who  dare  to  he  free  aball  forever  be  go 

For  In  freedom  we'll  live,  or  like  Htraa  we'll 

"In  Ftfedffn  w^re  bom,  ftc- 

-Te insolent  TyrtMt!  v(howish  loenthralli 

Ye  Mhtmu.  je  Plactacn,  Pimps.  Peneianeti,  i 


ir  Kino  we  implora, 
te'll  restore; 
efend  a  just  right, 


"Not  the  glitter  of  arms  nor  the  dread  ofa  fray 
Could  make  ue  submit  to  their  chsbis  for  a  day ; 
Withheld  by  affection,  on  Britont  we  call, 
prevent  the  flerce  conflict  which  Ihrcatens  yoiir  It 


Aianred  of  our  aafely,  a  Bun: 
Wkoae  free  loyal  aubjecta  ar 


.  drEadi  not  a  fetter  much  more  ti 
"  In  JVudoii  wt'n  iara,"  4c 
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one  of  the  commiesioners  of  oustoms  and  his  fj'iends,'  produced  the  utmost  excitement,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  open  hostility  waa  prevented.  Numeroua  fighta  with  strag- 
gling soldiers  occurred,  and  a  criaia  epeedily  arrived. 

While  the  non-importation  agreements  were  generally  adhered  to  faithfully,  there  were  a 
few  merchants  who,  loving  mammon  more  than  liberty,  violated  their  obligations.  In  Bos- 
ton they  coalesced  with  the  military  officers,  and  many  of  the  proscribed  articles  were  im- 
ported in  the  names  of  the  latter,  oatenstbly  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  Many  goods  were 
liauayw,     brought  in  and  sold  under  this  cover.      This  fact  became  known,  and  a  meeting 

mo.  oC  uitizens  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  it.  Spirited  resolutions  were 
adopted,  among  which  was  one  agreeing  not  only  "  totally  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea" 
{the  excepted  article  mentioned  in  j  Hi  lis  borough's  letter),  and  from  other  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  but  that  they  would  use  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  non-im- 
'portation  pledgea.  From  that  time  tea  was  a  proscribed  article,  and  the  living  principle 
of  opposition  to  British  oppression  was  strongly  manifested  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
pleasant  beverage  waa  discarded. 

Early  in  February  the  females  of  Boston  made  a  public  movement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  non- importation,  and  the  mistresses  of  three  hundred  families  subscribed 
their  names  to  a  league,  binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the  Revenue  Act  was 
repealed.     Three  days  afterward  the  young  ladies  followed  the  example  of  the 
matrons,  and  multitudes  signed  a  document  in  the  following  terras;   "We,  the 
daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have,  and  do  now,  appear  for  the  public  interest,  and  in  that 
principally  regard  their  posterity — as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them  in  denying 
ourselves  the  drinking  of  foreign  tea,  in  hopes  to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends  to  deprive  a 
whole  community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life."     All  classes  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
patriotism,  and  even  the  children  were  sturdy  asserters  of  natural  tights.' 

Disregarding  these  expressions  of  public  sentiment,  a  few  merchants  in  Boston  continued 
to  sell  the  proscribed  articles.  Among^  them  were  Theophilus  Lillle  and  four  others,  who 
were  particularly  bold  in  their  unpopular  conduct.  To  designate  his  store  as  one  to  be 
Februsrj  33,    shuHned,  B.  mob,  consisting  chiefly  of  half-grown  boys,  raised  a  rude  wooden  head 

"'"■  upon  a  pole  near  Lillie's  door,  having  upon  it  the  names  of  the  other  importers. 
A  hand  was  attached  1o  it,  with  the  dexter  finger  pointing  to  Lillie's  establishment.  The 
merchant  was  greatly  irritated.  One  of  his  friends,  named  Richardson,  a  stout,  rough  man, 
tried  to  persuade  a  countryman  to  prostrate  the  pageant  by  running  his  wagon  against  it. 

'  Robinson,  one  af  (he  commmianccs,  hud  made  such  representations  of  Mr.  Otis  in  Britain  as  provoked 
liim  10  make  a  publication  in  the  Boston  Gazette  on  the  subject.  For  some  expression  used  in  that  article 
Robinson  attempted  lo  pull  Otis's  nose  at  a  cotfee-hou^e.  *  An  affray  ensued,  in  which  Mr,  Otis  was  so  se- 
verely beaten  that  he  was  ohlifrcd  to  leave  the  city  and  retire  lo  his  country  residence.  From  the  injuries 
then  received  he  never  thoroii<;hly  recovered.  Heavy  damages  (£2000)  were  awarded  him  against  Rob- 
inson for  the  assault,  but  Otis  generously  forgave  his  assailant,  and  refused  to  take  the  money, 

^  While  the  king's  troops  were  in  Boston,  an  incident  occurred  that  evinced  the  bold  spirit  of  even  the  lit- 
tie  boys.  In  the  winter  they  were  in  the  habit  of  building  little  hills  of  snow,  and  sliding  down  them  to  the 
[xmd  on  the  Common,  for  amusement.  TKe  English  soldiers,  to  provoke  them,  would  often  beat  down  these 
hiUa.  On  one  ooeasion,  having  rebuilt  their  hills,  and  finding,  on  iJieir  return  from  school,  that  they  were 
agab  demolished,  several  of  the  boys  determined  to  wait  upon  tt)e  captain  and  complain  of  hia  soldiers.  The 
nfficer  made  light  of  it,  and  the  soldiers  became  more  troubleaoiDe  than  ever.  At  last  a  meeting  of  the  lar- 
l^er  boys  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief.  He  asked  why 
■to  many  children  bad  called  upon  him.  "  We  come,  sir,"  said  the  tallest  boy,  "  to  demand  satisfaction. " 
''What  I"  said  the  general,  "have  your  fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  to  exhibit  it  here?" 
*'  Nobody  sent  us,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  cheek  reddened  at  (he  imputation  of  re- 
bellion;  "we  have  never  injured  or  insulted  your  troops,  but  they  have  trodden  down  onr  snow-hills  and 
broken  the  ice  on  our  skatlng-grounds.  Wo  complained,  and  they  called  us  young  rebels,  and  told  us  to 
help  ourselves  if  we  oould.  We  told  the  captain  of  this,  and  he  laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works  were 
destroyed  the  third  time,  and  we  will  bear  it  no  longer.''  The  nobler  feelings  of  the  general's  heart  were 
awakened,  and,  after  gazing  upon  them  in  silent  admiration  for  a  moment^  he  turned  to  an  officer  by  his  side, 
and  said,  "The  very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they  breaths.  You  may  go,  ray 
hrave  boys,  and  be  assured,  if  my  troops  trouble  you  again,  they  shall  be  punished." — Loiiing'i  "  1776," 
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FracMatlheligQrofaMerchsnt    Dealh  of  s  Boj.    IB  Effect  on  the  Public  Mind.    Pfirdod  of  the  Murderer.    Hjot  in  Boitow, 

The  man  was  a  patriot,  and  refused,  and  Richardson  attempted  to  pull  it  down  himself. 
The  mob  pelted  him  with  dirt  and  stones,  and  drove  him  into  Lillie's'  house.  Greatly  ex- 
asperated Richardson  brought  out  a  musket  and  disohargi-d  it  without  aim,  into  the  crowd. 
A  lad  named  Christopher  Gore  (afterw  ard  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth*)  was  slight- 
ly wounded  and  another  Christopher  fenyder  son  of  a  poor  widow  was  killed.  The 
mob  seized  Richardson  and  an  associate  named  Wihnot  and  carried  them  to  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  they  were  e\ammed  and  committed  for  trial  Richard»«n  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
ier  but  Lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson  refused  to  sifrn  his  death  warrant.  After  two 
jeirs  imprisonment  he  was  pardoned  by  the  kinp; 

The  murder  of  the  bo>  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Boston 
it  was  madi-  the  occasion  of  a  most  solemn  pageant  His  coffin  covered  with  inscriptiona, 
such  as  Innocence  itsell  I6  not  "iale  and  others  of  hke  tenor  was  taken  to  Liberty  Tree, 
where  a  great  concourse  assembled  and  thence  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  In  that 
procession  between  four  and  five  hundred  school  bojs  took  the  lead  Six  of  Snyder's  play- 
fellows supported  the  coffin  after  them  cami,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bells  of  the  oily  were  tolled,  and  those  of  the 
churches  in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der and  the  funeral,  and  little  Christopher  Snyder  was  apotheosized  as  thejSrsJ  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  American  liberty 

A  more  serious  occu  kpl       af      dj      fwd      A     Id       passing  the  rope- 

walk  of  John  Grey,  go  aq         1        h    h  km         nd  se      el y  beaten.      He 

went  to  the  barracks,      d  hm  dhybh    rope-makers,  and 

chased  ihem  through  th  Al  b       f  1     pe  pi    a     mil  1  in  the  afternoon, 

determined  to  avenge   h  m       b      w  pped  by   h    m  1      y      I   was  Friday,  and 

the  act  of  vengeance  w     df      d         IM    d  1        b    h    Sabbath,     H^^hs. 

On  the  evening  of  Mond       b  1  se  1    k     bmi  n  b     dred  men,       ^™- 

with  clubs  and  other         po  se    hi  d       K.        (     w  )  houting,  "  Let  ua 

drive  out  these  rascals       Th  y  h  b  1      — d  h  m  The  mob  speedi- 

ly augrnented  in  numbers,  and  Sbout  nine  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon  some  soldiers  in 
Dock  Square,  the  mob  shouting,  "  Town  born,  tum  out !  Down  with  the  bloody  backs  1" 
at  the  same  time  tearing  up  the  market-stalls.  The  fearful  cry  of  "  Fire,  fire  1"  was  echoed 
through  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  poured  into  the  streets  in  terror  and  confusion.  The 
whole  city  was  in  commotion,  and  before  midnight  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  ringing 
of  the  alaruin  bells  as  if  a  great  conflagration  was  raging,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  pro- 
duced a  fearful  uproar.  Two  or  three  leading  citizens  endeavored  to  persuade  the  mob  to 
disperse,  and  had,  in  a  measure,  secured  their  respectful  attention,  when  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  wearing  a  white  wig,  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  and  commenced 
a  violent  harangue  against  the  government  officers  and  soldiers.  He  concluded  his  inflam- 
matory speech  by  a  loud  shout,  "  To  the  main  guard  !  to  the  main  guard  !"  The  populace 
echoed  the  shout  with  fearful  vehemence,  and,  separating  into  three  divisions,  took  diiFerent 
routes  toward  the  quarters  of  the  main  guard.  As  one  of  these  divisions  was  passing  the 
custom-house,  a  boy  came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentinel  on  doty  there,  cried  out,  "  That's 
the  scoundrel  who  knocked  me  down."'  Instantly  a  score  of  voices  shouted,  "  Let  us  knock 
him  down  !  Down  with  the  bloody  back  !  kill  him  I  kill  him  1"  The  sentinel  loaded  his 
musket,  the  mob  in  the  mean  while  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  and 
finally  attempting  to  seize  him.  He  ran  up  the  custom-house  steps,  but,  unable  to  procure 
admission,  called  to  the  main  guard  for  assistance.      Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day, 

'  This  boT  was  an  apprentice  to  a  barber  named  Fiemont,  at  whose  shop  some  of  the  Brilisti  officers  were 
in  the  habit  of  shavipg.  One  of  them  hail  0(Hiie  there  some  months  previous  to  dress  by  the  quarter,  whoae 
bill  Piemont  promised  to  allow  to  the  boy  who  shaved  him,  if  he  behaved  well.  The  quarter  had  expired, 
liut  the  money  could  not  be  got,  although  frequently  asked  for.  The  last  application  was  made  on  that  even- 
ing, and,  as  the  boy  alleged,  the  officer  knocked  him  down  In  reply  lo  the  "dun."  The  senlry  he  pointed 
■ml  aa  the  man  thai  abused  hitn.—Sce  "  T}aitt  of  the  Tea  Party." 
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detailed  a  picket  guard  of  eight  men  with  unloaded  muskets,  and  seat  them  to  the  rehef  of 
the  sentinel.  As  they  approached,  the  mob  pelted  them  more  furiously  than  they  had  the 
wntine],  and  a  stoijt  ipulatto  named  Attucks,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  sailors, 
shouted,  "  Let  us  fall  upon  the  neHt  1  The  main  guard  1  the  main  guard  I"  The  soldiers 
now  loaded  their  guns.  Attucks  dared  them  to  fire  ;  and  the  moh  pressed  so  closely  upon 
them  that  the  foremost  were  against  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  soldiers,  perfectly 
understanding  the  requirements  of  discipline,  would  not  iire  without  orders.  Emboldened 
by  what  seemed  cowardice,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  restrained  soldiers 
from  firing  upon  their  fellow- citizens  without  orders  from  the  civil  magistrates,  Attucks  and 
the  sailors  gave  three  loud  cheers,  beat  the  muskets  of  the  soldiers  with  their  clubs,  and  shout- 
ed to  the  populace  behind  them.  "Come  on  !  don't  be  afraid  of 'em — they  daren't  fire  I  knock 
'em  over !  kill  'em  1"  At  that  moment  Captain  Preston  came  up,  and  endeavored  to  ap- 
pease the  excited  multitude.  Attucks  aimed  a  blow  with  a  club  at  Preston's  head,  which 
was  parried  with  his  arm,  and,  descending,  knocked  the  musket  of  one  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
ground.  The  bayonet  was  seized  by  the  mulatto,  and  the  owner  of  the  musket  was  thrown 
down  in  the  struggle.  Just  then  voices  in  the  crowd  behind  Preston  cried,  "  "Why  don't 
you  fire  ?  why  don't  you  fire  ?"  The  word  fire  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Montgomery,  the  sol- 
dier struggling  with  Attucks,  and  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  fired,  and  shot  the  mulatto  dead. 
Immediately  five  other  soldiers  fired  at  short  intervals  ;  three  of  the  populace  were  instantly 
killed,  five  dangerously  wounded,  and  a  few  slightly  hurt,' 

The  mob  instantly  dispersed.     It  was  near  midnight ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
the  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon,  in  its  first  quarter,  gave  just  sufficient 
light  to  reveal  the  dreadful  scene.     It  was  a  fearful  night  for  Boston.     A  cry, 
'  The  soldiers  ate  rising  I     To  arms  !  to  arms  !     Turn  out  with  your  guns  '."  re- 
i  through  the  streets,  and  the  town  drums  beat  their  alarum  call.      Cap- 
tam  Preston  also  ordered  his  drums  to  beat  to  arms  and  m  a  short  time  Colonel 
Dalrj  mple  the  commander  of  the  troops  m  the  absence  of  Gage  with  Lieu 
tenant  governor  Hutchinson  at  the  hea  I  of  a  regiment  wa"  on  the  spot      Or 
,s  at  length  restored  an  I  the  streets  v  ere  quiet  before  daw  n      Captain 
Preston  in  the  mean  time  had  been  arrested  and  put  in  puson  and  during 
(he  next  forenoon  the  eight  soldiers  were  also  committed   under  a  charge 
of  murder 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Sons  of  Liberty  ^^^j,  g 
collected  m  great  numbers  and  Faneuil  Hall  ^""> 
nas  cronded  with  an  e\cited  and  indignant  assembly 
The  lieutenant  governor  also  convened  hia  Council 
A  town  meeting  was  legally  warned  and  held  that  after 
a  the  Old  South  Meeting  house  then  the  largest 
building  in  the  city,  where  it  was  voted  "  that  nothing 
could  be  expected  to  restore  peace  and  prevent  carnage 
but  an  immediate  removal  of  the  troops."  Nearly  three 
thousand  voices  were  unanimous  in  its  favor.  A  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  with  Samuel  Adams  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  present  the  resolution 

'  Crispus  Attucks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  James  Caldwell  were  killed  on  the  spot;  Samuel  Maverick  and 
Patrick  Cair  received  mortal  wouods,  of  which  the  farmer  died  the  next  morning,  and  Carr  on  Wednesday 
of  the  next  week. 

'  This  venerable  and  venerated  edifice,  that  stood  through  all  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  yet  re- 
mains, Htanda  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Milk  Streets.  It  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1729-30, 
upon  the  site  of  an  edifice  built  by  the  Pedo-baptists  in  1669.  The  ancient  church  was  of  cedar,  two  sto- 
ries high,  with  a  steeple,  gallery,  and  pewa.  The  "  Old  South"  was  the  fimous  gathering-piaoe  of  the  peo- 
ple during  (ha  excitemenca  of  1773.  The  British  troops  occupied  it  aa  a  circus  for  the  drill  of  cavalry  in 
I7T5,  after  removing  all  the  wood-work  within,  except  the  eastern  gallery  and  the  pulpit  and  sonnding- 
board.  The  British  ollioers  felt  no  compunctions  in  thus  desecrating  a  PrtiiyUtian  chapel.  It  was  repaired 
in  lTfi2,  and  remaina  a  fine  ntodel  of  our  early  church  architecture.     This  view  b  Crom  Wuhinglon  Strati, 
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to  the  acting  governor  and  his  C  Id      Col      1  D  Irymple.      These  officers  were  as- 

sured by  Royal  Tyler,  one  of  th       mm  h       h    pe  pie  were  determined  lo  remove  the 

troops  out  of  town  by  force,  if  th  y  w    Id  n     g        1  ly.      "  They  are  not  such  people," 

he  said,  "who  formerly  pulled  A  wn  y        h  h         nduct  these  measures,  but  men  of 

estates,  men  of  religion.     The  pe    1       h  1         ill  come  iu  to  us  from  all  the  neigh- 

boring towns ;  we  shall  have  te      h  d  b  cks,  and  your  troops  will  probably 

be  destroyed  by  the  people,  be  11  d     boll  h      it  may." 

Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  w  d  1  Th  y  equally  feared  the  popular  indig- 

nation and  the  censure  of  minis      ,      d        h      d  d  to  malte  the  other  responsible  for 

the  concessions  which  they  saw  must  inevitably  be  made,  Hutchinson  would  not  promise 
the  committee  that  more  than  one  rcgioient  of 'the  troops  should  be  removed ;  their  report 
to  the  meeting  was,  therefore,  qiiite  unsatisfactory.  In  the  afternoon  another  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  seven  of  the  former  deputation,"  who  bore  the  following  resolution  to 
the  lieutenant  governor  :  "  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  reply  made 
to  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  presented  to  his  honor  this  morning,  is  by  no  means  satisfao- 
lory,  and  that  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them  but  a  total  and  imtoediate"removal  of  all  the 
troops."  Samuel  Adams  again  acted  as  chairman.  Hutchinson  denied  that  he  had  power 
to  grant  their  request ;  Adams  in  a  few  words  proved  to  him  that  he  had  power  conferred 
by  the  charter.  The  governor  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in  a  whisper,  and  then  made  the 
ofier  again  to  remove  one  regiment.  The  patriots  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Adams, 
seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  personify,  the  universal  ieeling,  stretched  forth  his  arm,  as 
if  it  had  been  upheld  by  the  strength  of  thousands,  and,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and 
dignified  firmness,  replied,  "  Sir,  if  the  lieutenant  governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both 
together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  (vm  ;  and 
nothing  short  of  a  total  ovacoation  of  the  town,  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic mind  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  province."  , 

The  officers  were  abashed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  democratic  assembly.  They 
knew  the  danger  that  impended ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with  breathings  of  suppressed  in- 
dignation. They  receded,  fortunately,  from  the  arrogance  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  faltered  before  the  undaimted,  irresistible  resolution  of 
free,  unarmed  citizens,*  Hutchinson  consulted  his  Council.  The  concession  was  agreed 
upon — the  lieutenant  governor.  Council,  and  Dalrymple  consenting  to  bear  mutually  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act — and  the  people  were  assured  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops. 
On  Monday  following  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Castle  William,  and  Boston  be-  j,^^,,  j^ 
came  quiet.  i^'"- 

Tl      b    q  f  h    VI     ms  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  5th  were  performed  on  the  8th.' 

Th    ha  up       h     po    in  front  of  the  custom-house,  where  the  tragedy  occurred,  and 

h  n  h  p  oc  n  n  pla  oons  six  deep,  marched  to  the  Middle  Burial-ground,  wherein 
h    b  <I  d  po      d      As  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  young  Snyder,  the  bells  of 

B       n  a  d    d  n       lied  a  solemn  knell,  and  again  a  cry  of  vengeance  burst  over 

b  land  Ti  ry  f  h  Boston  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  became  a  tale  of  horror, 
which  every  where  excited  the  most  implacable  hatred  of  British  domination  ;  and  the  justi- 
fiable act  of  the  soldiers,  in  defending  their  lives  against  a  lawless  mob,  was  exaggerated  into 
an  unprovoked  assault  of  armed  mercenaries  upon  a  quiet  and  defenseless  people. 

Captain  Preston  and  the  eight  soldiers,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  were  put  upon 
their  trial  before  Judge  Lynde  for  murder.'     John  Adams,  an  eminent  lawyer,  one  of  the 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Wllltoia  Molineux,  WilliBin  Phillips,  Joseph 
Warren,  Joshua  Henshaw,  and  Samuel  Peraberton. 

'  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

'  Attucks  and  Caldwell  had  no  relatives,  and  were  friendless.  Their  bodies  were  borne  from  Fsnenil 
Hall.  Maverick,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  borne  from  the  bouse  of  his  mother,  in  Union  Street, 
and  Gray  fnrni  Ihat  of  bis  brother,  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane. 

*  Captain  Preston's  trial  commenced  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  lasted  until  the  30lh.  The  trial  of  (he 
Boldiera  commenced  on  Uie  2Tth  of  November,  and  ended  on  the  5th  of  Deeember.     So  searching  was  the 
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leaders  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  greativ  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple for  hia  patriotism,  was  solicited  to  iindettake  their  defense  It  was  a  severe  ordeal  for 
his  independence  of  spirit,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  At  the  risk  of  loimg  the  fa\or  and  es- 
teem of  the  people,  he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  having  for  hia  colleague  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  another  leading  patriot,  whose  eloquent  voice  had  been  often  heard  at  assem- 
blies of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  afterward  one  of  the  eigners  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  conducted  the  prosecution,  with  great  reputation,  in  the  absence 
of  the  attorney  general.  A  Boston  jury  was  empanneled,  and,  alter  a  fair  trial,  Captain 
Preston  and  six  of  the  soldiers  were  adjudged  not  guilty.  The  other  two,  Montgomery  and 
Killroy,  who  were  known  to  have  fired  their  muskets,  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only. 
They  were  branded  in  the  hand,  in  open  <*urt,  and  discharged.  This  trial,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  pictures  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  that  characterized  the  Revolution,  and  silenced  forever  the  slander  of  the 
British  ministry  who  favored  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  American  jurors 
might  not  be  trusted. 

March  5,  O"  ^^^  '^^'^y  ^^V  "f  tl'*'  "  Boston  massacre"  Lord  North  asted  leave  to  bring  in 
ino.  a  i)j]i  ii;|  tjjQ  House  of  Commons,  repealing  the  duties  apon  glass,  &c.,  mentioned  in 
Hillsborough's  circular,  but  retaining  the  three  per  cent,  duty  upon  tea.  This  duty  was 
small,  and  was  avowedly  a  "pepper-corn  rent,"  to  save  the  national  honor.  North's  prop- 
osition met  with  little  favor  from  either  party.  The  friends  of  America  asked  for  a  repeal 
of  the  whole  act,  and  the  friends  of  government  opposed  a  partial  repeal  as  utterly  fruitless 
of  good.  The  bill,  however,  after  encountering  great  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  carried,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  12  th  of  April. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  it  was  regarded  with  very  little 
favor.  The  same  unrighteous  principle  was  practically  asserted,  and  the  people  felt  that 
very  little  concession  was  made.  But  they  were  beginning,  toward  the  close  of  1770,  to 
be  less  faithful  in  observing  the  non-importation  agreements ;  and  in  October,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  merchants,  it  was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  violation 
of  these  agreements  in  New  York,  to  import  every  thing  but  tea.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston  merchants  followed  their  example,  and  that  lever  of  coercion  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonists,  operating  upon  Parliament  through  English  merchants,  was  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned, much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  leading  patriots.  These  associations,  while  they  had  a. 
lavotable  political  effect  upon  the  colonies,  were  also  instrumental  in  producing  social  reforms 
of  much  value.  Many  extravagant  customs,  such  as  pageantries  at  funerals,  displays  of  cost- 
ly finery  at  balls  and  parties,  and  kindred  measures,  involving  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  were  discontinued  ;  new  sources  of  wealtSi  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  home  in- 
dustry were  developed  ;  and,  better  than  all,  lessons  of  the  strictest  economy  were  learned. 
The  infant  manufactories  of  America  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  agreements,  and 
homemade  articles,  first  worn  from  necessity,  became  fashionable.  The  graduating  class  at 
Cambridge  took  their  degrees  in  homespun  suits,  in  1770. 

For  two  years  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Boston.  The  brutal  at- 
tack of  Robinson  bad  deprived  the  patriots  of  the  services  of  James  Otis,  for  insanity  cloud- 
ed his  active  mind  and  terminated  his  public  career.'      But  new  men,  equally  patriotic  stood 

Bxamiimtion  of  witnasses  by  Mr,  Quincy,  that  Mr.  AJmna  was  obliged  to  ask  him  to  desist,  for.he  was  elic- 
ilinjf  from  them  facta  that  were  not  only  irrelevunt  to  the  case  in  hand,  but  dishonorable  to  the  town. 

'  James  Otis,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  James  Otia,  of  Barnstable,  Masaachiisetts,  where  he  w»s  bom 
Fabmary  5tb,  1725.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUegB  in  1743.  He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley,  then 
the  first  lawyer  in  the  province,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Plymouth  u  ihe  age  of 
twenly-one  years.  In  1761  he  diatingubhed  himself  by 
bis  plea  in  opposition  tothe  Writs  of  Assistance.     His  an-  yy 

tagoniat  on  that  occasion  was  his  law  iQtor,  Mr.  Gridlej.  T"    ^■'"'^■•^'y.     C^ 

Of  his  speech  at  that  time  John  Adams  said,  "  James  Otis  ■yj' 

was  a  flftme  of  fire American  independence  was 

then  and  there  born.     Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  ap[ie«red  lo  me 
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ready  to  take  his  place.  John  Adams,  then  in  the  vigor  of  life,  a«d  rapidly  rising  in  pub- 
he  estitnation,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  in  the  House  of  Hepreaentatives.  He,  Samuel 
Adama,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren  (a  young  physician),  Josiah  Quincy.  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Church  were  the  leaders  in  private  meetings,  now. beginning  to  be  held,  in  which  schemes 
for  public  action  were  planned.  These  men  were  exceedingly  vigilant,  and  noticed  every  in-i 
Iringement  of  natural  or  chartered  rights  on  the  part  of  government  and  its  agents.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  originated  almost  every  measure  for  the  public  good,  and  the. 
people  esteemed  them  as  the  zealous  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  Hutch- 
inson removed  the  General  Court  to  Cambridge,  they  protested,  contending  that  it  m,„i,  31 
could  be  held,  legally,  only  at  Boston  ;  and  in  all  the  struggles  between  the  Assem-  i'"". 
bly  and  the  governor,  daring  his  administration,  these  men  were  foremost  in  defense  of  pop- 
ular rights. 

Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  received  the  appointment  of  governor  in  the  spring  of 
1771.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Franklin  was  chosen  agent  for  Massachusetts,  Dennis  de 
Berdt  being  dead.  When  the  Assembly  convened  in  May,  the  subject  of  taxing  the  mutbb,- 
salaries  of  crown  officers,  that  of  removing  the  General  C  rt  b  k  t  B  ston,  and  i''"- 
kindred  topics,  produced  considerable  excitement  in  that  b  dy  Hut  h  nson  told  them  that 
he  had  been  instructed  not  to  give  his  consent  to  any  act  ta  tl  n  me  of  the  crown  of- 
ficers, and  he  positively  refused  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  t  B  Th  consequence  was, 
that  the  Court  was  prorogued  without  making  any  previa       f     th    p  bl  c  expense. 

The  next  year  Parliament,  by  special  act,-  made  the  gov  n  a  d  j  d  s  of  the  col- 
onies quite  independent  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  for  their  salanes ,  and  Hutchinson 
informed  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  that  henceforth  his  salary  would  he  paid  by  the  crown. 
The  Assembly  at  once  denounced  the  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  charter,  and  no  better 
than  a  standing  bribe  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year  from  the  crown 
to  the  governor.  Other  colonial  Assemblies  took  umbrage,  and  made  similar  denunciations, 
and  again  the  public  mind  was  agitated. 

rondy  to  take  up  arras  against  Writs  of  Assistance,"  Otis  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1762,  and  was 
B  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  held  at  New  York  in  1765.  That  year  he  wrote  bis  celebrated  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  colonial  rights,  Heheld  the  office  of  judge  advocate,  but  in  1767  resigned,  and  renoanced 
all  offices  under  government,  because  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  Brutally  beaten  by 
a  commissioner  of  customs  in  the  autumn  of  1769,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  I0  his  country  residence.  The 
injuries  he  received  left  their  effects  upon  his  mind,  and  from  that  time  his  reason  was  shattered.  The  great 
man,  though  in  ruins,  lived  nearly  thirteen  years,  when,  on  tbe  23d  of  May,  1782,  while  standing  in  the  door 
of  Mr,  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was  killed  by  lightning.  He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  lo  be  thua 
deprived  of  life  when  it  should  please  God  to  call  him.  In  a  commemorative  ode,  written  at  the  time  by  tha 
Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  the  following  lines  occur ; 

"  Yes,  when  the  glotiom  work  which  he  begun 
ShiU  Bland  the  moat  complMe  beneath  the  Bun- 


One  i^hogen.  e hBtitable  bolt  ia  sped, 

Mr,  Otis  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  statesman.  He  was  complete  master  of  classical  literature,*  and  no 
American  at  that  time  possessed  more  e!:tensivs  knowledge.  He  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  founders 
of  our  republic,  for  ba  was  truly  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  laying  the  corner-stone.  He  lived  to  see  the 
work  nearly  completed,  and  beheld  the  wing  of  peace  spread  over  the  land, 

ralioD.  Hen  end  bnja.  hesrtlew  and  UiDUghtleM,  would  sametltneg  make  thenuelrea  merry  at  hit  expEUae  when  he  wag  teen 
in  lie  BtreeM  sffllcted  wilh  lunacj.  On  one  occaalon  lie  »aa  pasabig  a  crockery  itore,  when  a  jouag  men,  who  had  a  knowl- 
edgeof  Latin,  sprinkled  some  water  upon  him  from  a  aprinkling-pol  with  which  he  »Bi  wetting  the  floor  of  the  second  Blgry, 
Blltie  BamelJmeBajriBE.i'iuil  KmMn,  jiacio  jKflntms,  Scit  ndu?  "Itraini  eo  much,  I  know  not  how  much.  Do  yon  koowf 
OUs  immediately  picked  up  a  missile,  end,  hurling  it  llirough  the  window  of  die  crockery  store,  it  smeihlng  erery  thing  Id  In 
wey,  exclelmed,  Frcs' ««,  Micio  qum,  Scto  ns  In  f    "I  have  broken  so  many,  I  know  not  how  meny.    Do  you  kbow  ?" 
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In  the  midst  of  this  effervescence  a  circumslance  occurteil  ■which  augmented  intensely  the 
flame  of  rebellion  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  By  it  Boston  was  thrown  into  a  vio- 
lent commotion,  and  it  was  with  g  eat  d  IKc  ity  that  tl  e  people  were  restrained  from  enaot- 
ing  anew  the  violence  against  Hut  h  nsoi  n  176  In  October  a  town  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  a  large  committee,  composed  of  the  popular  leaders,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
Btatement  of  the  rights  of  the  colon  es  a  d  to  commu  cate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  of  the  province.  Th  s  paper  conta  ed  a  1  st  of  all  the  grievances  which  Masaa- 
chusettH  had  suffered  since  the  access  o  of  the  re  gn  g  sovereign,  and  condemned  a  plan, 
said  to  have  been  in  agitation  for  a  lo  t  n  e  to  establ  si  bishops  in  America.  It  was  the 
boldest  exposition  of  the  grievances  a  d  r  ghts  of  the  c  lo  lies  yet  put  forth,  and,  by  its  sug- 
gestion. Committees  of  Corresponde  ce  s  cl  as  ere  soon  afterward  organized  in  Virginia, 
were  appointed  in  the  several  towns.  This  paper  was  republished  by  Franklin  in  London, 
janu«T  with  a  preface  of  his  own,  and  produced  a  great  sensation.  At  the  opening  of  the 
'"■J-  ne^t  session  of  the  Legislature  Hutchinson  denounced  the  Boston  address  as  seditious 
and  traitorous,  and  violent  discussions  ensued. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  mind  was  greatly  inflamed  against  Hutchinson,  the 
Assembly  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Franklin,  inclosing  several  letters  written  by 
Hutchinson  and  others'  to  Thomas  Whateiy,  a  member  of  Parliament,  then  out  of  office, 
wherein  they  vilified  the  character  of  several  of  the  popular  leaders,  advised  the  immediate 
adoption  of  coercive  measures,  and  declared  that  there  "  must  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are 
called  English  liberties."  By  what  means  Franklin  obtained  possession  of  these  letters  is 
not  certainly  known,  (or  he  was  too  honorable  to  divulge  the  names  of  parties  concerned." 
They  were  sent  te  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  handed  to  Mr.  Cusbing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  After  having  been  shown  privately  to  leading  men  for  several 
months,  they  were  made  public.  The  town  was  at  once  in  a  violent  ferment.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  and  demand  an  acknowledgment  or  denial  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters.  He  owned  them  as  his,  but  declared  that  they  were  quite 
confidential.  This  qualification  was  not  considered  extenuating,  and  the  Assembly  adopted 
a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-governor  Oli- 
ver, as  public  slanderers,  and  enemies  to  the  colony,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be  tolerated. 

This  petition  was  sent  to  Franklin,  who  was  instructed  to  present  it  in  person,  if  possible. 
This  request  could  not  be  granted.  He  sent  the  petition  to  Lord  DartmouUi,  then  at  his 
country  seat,  who  presented  it  to  the  king.  After  considerable  delay,  Franklin  was  inform- 
ed that  his  majesty  had  referred  it  to  his  Privy  Council.*  The  publication  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced excitement  in  England,  and  Franklin,  to  defend  innocent  parties,  frankly  took  upon 

'  Dr.  Gordon  says  (i.,  207)  that  the  system  of  Committees  of  Correspondence  originated  with  James  War- 
ren, who  suggested  them  to  Samuel  Adams  while  the  latter  was  paasing  an  evening  with  the  former  at  Plym- 
outh. Adams,  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  coramunicaled  it  to  the  leading  patriots  at  the  next  secret  cau- 
cus, and  that  powerful  engine  in  the  Revolution  was  speedily  put  in  motion. 

James  Wakkeh  was  an  active  patriot.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Plymouth,  and 
was  greatly  ealeemed  for  his  personal  worth.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1760,  and,  thonq;h  not  a  brilliant  orator,  was  a  deep  and  original  thinker.  He  was  for  many  years 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ac  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  fr<»a  public  duties,  and  died 
at  Plymouth,  November  27th,  1808,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  the  husband  of  Mercy  Warren,  the 
historian. 

'  The  names  of  the  several  writers  were  Andrew  Oliver,  Charles  Paxton,  Thomas  Moffatt,  Robert  Anoh- 
mnty,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  George  Rome.  Mr.  Whatoly  was  dead  when  the  letters  were  given  to  Franklin. 
'  '  The  late  Dr.  Hosaok,  of  New  York,  in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  published  in  1823,  asserts 
that  the  papers  were  put  into  Franklin's  bands  by  that  gentleman,  without  any  suggestion  on  his  part.  WilU 
iamson  obtained  them  by  stratagem  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Whateiy,  brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Whateiy, 
then  dead.  Mr.  Whateiy  sqspected  that  Lord  Temple,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  who  had  asked  permission  to 
examuie  the  papers  of  Secretary  Whateiy,  was  the  man  who  abstracted  them,  and  placed  them  in  Frank- 
lin's hands.  Whatbly  charged  the  act  upon  Temple,  and  a  duel  was  the  result,  in  which  the  former  was 
wounded.  Of  this  affair  Franklin  knew  nothing  until  it  was  over.  In  justice  to  others,  he  Cook  the  respoiu- 
ibility  upon  himself,  as  menUoned  in  the  text. 

'  The  Privy  Council  consists  of  the  cabinet  and  (hirty-five  peers. 
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himaelf  the  whole  responsibility  of  sending  them  to  Amenca      He  was  accordingly  Bum- 
Januorjsa,     moned  before  the  Council,  where  ho  appeared  without  a  legal  adviser.     Fiadiog 

1774.  Wedderburne  the  solicitot  general,  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  Hutchinson,  Franklin  aaked 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  counsel  also.  He  era- 
ployed  Mr.  Dunning,  one  of  the  ablest  Constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  day,  and  toward  the  close  of 
February  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  The  solicitor  general  made  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  Franklin,  accusing  him  of  dishonor  in 
procuring'  private  letters  clandestinely,  and  charg- 
ing him  with  dopiicity  and  wily  intrigue.  The 
philosophic  statesman  received  this  tirade  of  abuse 
in  silence,  and  without  any  apparent  emotion,  for 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  violated  no  rule  of 
honor  or  integrity.  The  accusations  and  plead- 
ings of  Wedderburne  had  their  effect,  however. 
His  abuse  greatly  pleased  the  peers,  and  the  pe- 
tition was  dismissed  as  <<  groundless,  scandalous, 
and  vexatious."  A  few  days  afterward  Franklin 
received  a  notice  of  his  dismissal  from  the  respons- 
ible and  lucrative  office  of  postmaster  general  for 
the  colonies.     This  was  an  act  of  spite  which  re-  r™i.»ii  Enj     rmx. 

coiled  fearfully  upon  ministers.' 

Early  in  1773  anew  thought  upon  taxation  made  its  advent  into  the  brain  of  Lord  North 
The  East  India  Company,'  feeling  the  effects  of  the  colonial  smuggling  trade,  and  of  the  non- 
importation agreements,  requested  the  government  to  take  off  the  duty  of  three  per  cent.  a. 
pound  on  their  tea,  levied  in  America.  Already  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  bad  accumu- 
lated in  their  stores  in  England,  and  they  offered  to  allow  government  to  retain  six  pence 
upon  the  pound  as  an  exportation  tariff!  if  they  would  take  off  the  three-pence  duty.  Here 
was  a  fair  and  honorable  opening  not  only  to  conciliate  the  colonies,  but  to  procure,  with- 
out expense,  double  the  amount  of  revenue.  But  the  ministry,  deluded  by  false  views  of 
national  honor,  would  not  take  advantage  of  this  excellent  opportunity  to  heal  the  dissensions 
and  disaffection  in  the  colonies,  but  stupidly  favored  the  East  India  Company,  and  utterly 

'  Lord  Darunouth  succeeded  the  Earl  oi'  Hillsborough  in  the  olHce  of  Secretary  of  Sute  Tor  ihe  colouies, 
aud  as  head  of  the  Soard  of  Trade,  In  1772.  Dartmouth  was  considered  rather  friendly  to  the  colonies,  and 
he  and  Franklin  had  ever  been  on  terms  of  amity. 

'  On  reluming  to  his  lodgings  that  night,  Franklin  took  off  the  suit  of  clothes  he  had  worn,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  wear  it  again  until  he  should  sign  Uie  degradation  of  England  and  the  independence  of 
America.  He  kept  his  word,  and  more  than  ten  years  afterward,  when,  on  the  3d  of  Septeraher,  1783,  he 
signed  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  on  Che  basis  of  absolute  independence  for  America,  he 
wore  the  same  suit  of  clothes  for  the  first  time  after  his  vow  was  uttered. 

'  The  East  India  Company,  still  in  existenoo,  is  a  joint-stock  company,  originally  established  to  carry  on 
a  trade  by  sea,  between  England  and  the  countries  lying  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  eon. 
stituted  by  royal  charter  in  1600,  and  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  those  remote  regions  until  16S8, 
when  another  corporation  was  chartered.  The  two  united  in  1702.  and  the  monopoly  thus  granted  to  thatn 
was  continued,  by  successive  acts  of  Parliament,  until  1804.  It  then  received  some  important  modifioations, 
and  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  In  1633  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  charter,  but  abol< 
ishing  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  which  the  company  had  enjoyed  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
This  company  planted  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  first  established  armed  factories,  and  for  many  years 
competed  with  the  French  for  the  trade  and  pohtical  influence  in  the  snrroonding  districts.  Under  the  pre- 
tense of  securing  honest  trade,  they  subdued  small  territories,  until  Lord  Clive,  the  governor  general  of  tbft 
company  in  India,  by  several  victories,  established  British  power  there,  and  obtained  a  sway  over  some'i^ 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  Mogul  empire.  At  the  present  time  the  British  Indian  empvre  oompnses  the 
whole  of  Hindostan,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  a  papulation  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  I  At  the  time  under  consideration  the  East  India  Company  was  at  the  height 
of  its  success,  oommeroial  and  politbal, 
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neglected  the  feelings  of  the  Americans.  It  was  a  sacritice  of  principle  to  mammon  which 
produced  a  damage  that  no  subsequent  act  could  repair. 

On  the  1 0th  of  May  a  bill  was  passed  allowing  the  company  to  export  tea  to  Amer 
ica  on  their  own  a  wh        py"         pdyShpw         mm  d         y     d  n 

with  the  article,  and  inaw         kseag  b  hp  bd  w 

crossing  the  Atlantic        Am  po  Ag  g         v.         pp        d        h 

eral  colonies  to  receiv         adhm         yfd  ndhahhd        a       u  d 

the  vigilant  patriots. 

Information  of  this  m        h  d  b    n  n    h 

ny's  vessels  arrived,  p    p  ra  m  d  h      h 

cargoes.     Public  mee         w       h  Id       d  » 

ton  the  consignees  wer    kw  hpb  hyw       a 

Two  were  his  sons,  and  one  (Richard  Clarke')  was  his  nephei 
Novembers     attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  convened  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  re- 

1773.  gjg^  their  appointments,"  but  ihey  contemptuously  refused  to  comply.     This  meet- 

ing was  announced  by  the  town-crier  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  ringing  of  bells  for  an  hour. 
About  five  hundred  persons  assembled  at  the  tree,  from  the  top  of  which,  fastened  to  a  pole, 
a  large  flag  was  unfurled.  Two  days  afterward  a  legal  town  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
John  Hancock  presided. '  They  adopted  as  their  own  the  sentiments  of  eight  resolutions 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  a  month  before,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  consignees  and  reqiiest  them  to  resign.  These  gentlemen  equivocated,  and 
the  meeting  voted  their  answer  "  unsatisfactory  and  daringly  afftontive."  On  the  1 8th  an- 
NoTember     Other  meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  again  to  wait  upon  the  con- 

vm.  signees.  Their  answer  .this  time  was  more  explicit.  "It  is  out  of  our  power  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  town."  In  the  evening  the  house  of  Richard  Clarke  and  his 
sons,  in  School  Street,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  A  pistol  was  tired  among  them  from 
the  dwelling,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  populace  breaking  the  windows. 

The  meeting,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  consignees,  broke  up  without  uttering  a  word. 
This  was  ominous  ;  the  consignees  were  alarmed,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  stop  talking,  and  henceforth  to  act.  The  governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  asked  advice  respecting  measures  for  preserving  the  peace.  A  petition  was  presented 
by  the  consignees,  asking  leave  to  resign  their  appointments  into  the  bands  of  the  governor 

'  John  Sidg]£ton  Copley,  the  eminent  painter,  and  father  of  Lord  Lynijhurst,  married  a  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Clarke.  Both  Copley  and  his  father-in-law  became  early  refuj^ee  Loyalists,  and  ded  to  England,  where 
the  latter  was  pall-bearer  at  Governor  Hutchinson's  funeral  in  1780. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  that  advertised  the  meeting  : 

"  To  the  Fretmen  of  IkU  and  the  neighboring  TiJUini. 

"  Gentlemen — You  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Liberty  Tree  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  then  and 
there  to  hear  the  persons  to  whom  the  tea  shipped  by  the  East  India  Company  is  consigned,  make  a  public 
resignation  of  their  offices  as  consignees,  upon  oath ;  and  also  swear  that  they  will  reship  any  teas  that  may 
be  consigned  to  thera  by  the  said  company,  by  tbe  first  vessel  sailing  to  London.  O.  C.,  Sec'y. 

•■  BoiloD,  Navember  3. 1773. 

"  [jy  Shom  me  the  man  that  dare  take  thi>  downt" 

The  roltowlng  hand-bill  was  also  circnialed  about  the  same  time  : 

"  The  true  Sons  of  Lihertyiand  supporters  of  the  non- importation  agreement  are  detormined  to  resent  any, 
or  the  least  insult  or  menace  oflered  lo  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  committees  appointed  by  the  body  at 
Faneui!  Hall,  and  chastise  any  one  or  more  of  thera  as  they  deserve  j  and  will  also  support  the  printers  in 
any  thing  the  eommiltee  shall  desire  them  to  print. 

"  Q!?"  As  a  warning  to  any  one  that  shall  affront  as  aforesaid,  upon  sure  information  given,  one  of  these 
advertisements  will  be  posted  up  at-  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  oflender." 

These  placards,  and  others  given  in  eonneolion  with  the  tea  excitement,  I  copied  from  originals  preserved 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  tome  marked  Priclamatiota. 

'  On  the  12lh  the  captain  general  of  the  province  issued  an  order  for  the  Governor's  Cadets  (Boslonians) 
to  stand  reftdy  to  be  called  out  for  the.  purpose  of  aiding  the  civil  magistrates  in  keeping  the  peace.  John 
Hancock  was  colonel  of  this  regiment. 
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Atrival  of  Tea  Ships.  Procf  edlngi  in  Boalon.  Moniter  Meeting  st  [hs  "  Old  Soulh."  flpesch  of  iotltb  Quincr, 

and  Council,  and  praying  them  to  take  measures  for  the  safe  landing  of  the  tess.  The 
prayer  was  refused  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  the  coneigneeB,  for  safety,  withdrew  to 
the  castle. 

While  the  Council  was  thaa  declining  to  interfere,  one  of  the  ships  (the  Dartmouth,  Cap- 
tain Hall)  came  to  anchor  near  the  castle.  A  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  was  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,'  which  being  too  small  for  the  assembly,  it  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  They  reaolved  "that  the  tea  shall  HovfimberM 
not  be  landed  ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  paid  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  in  the  ^''™' 
same  bottom."  They  also  voted  "  that  Mr.  Roch,  the  owner  of  the  vesgel,  be  directed  not 
to  enter  the  tea  at  hia  peril ;  and  that  Captain  Hall  be  informed,  and  at  his  peri!,  not  to  suf- 
fer any  of  the  tea  to  be  landed."  The  ship  was  ordered'  to  be  moored  at  Gritfin'a  Wharf,' 
and  a  guard  of  twenty-five  men  was  appointed  to  watch  her.  The  meeting  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  consignees,  offering  to  store  the  teas  until  they  could  write  to  England  and  re- 
ceive instructions,  but  the  people  were  determined  that  the  pernicious  weed  should  not  be 
landed.  The  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain.  The  sheriff  then  read  a  proclamation  by  the 
governor,  ordering  the  meeting  to  disperse  ;  it  was  received  with  hisses.  A  resolution  waa 
then  passed,  ordering  the  vessels  of  Captains  Coffin  and  Bruce,  then  hourly  expected  with 
cargoes  of  tea,  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf ;  and,  after  solemnly  agreeing  to  carry  their 
resolves  into  execution  at  any  risk,  and  thanking  their  brethren  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
the  meeting  waa  dissolved. 

From  that  time  until  the  14th  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  re-  Dacemiier 
lating  to  the  tea  was  in  charge  of.the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  The  i^"- 
two  vessels  alluded  to  arrived,  and  were  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  imder  charge  of  the  vol- 
unteer guard,  and  public  order  was  well  observed.  On  the  1 4th  another  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Old  South,'  when  it  was  resolved  to  order  Mr.  Roch  to  apply  immediately  for  a  clear- 
ance for  hia  ship,  and  send  her  to  sea.  The  governor,  in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  prevent  her  sailing  out  of  the  harbor.  Under  his  direction,  Admiral  Montague  fitted 
out  two  armed  vessels,  which  he  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  and  Cblbnel  Les- 
lie, in  command  of  the  castle,  received  Hutchinson's  written  orders  not  to  allow  any  vessel 
to  pass  the  guns  of  the  fortress  outward,  without  a  permission  signed  by  himself 

On  the  16th  several  thousand  people  (the  largest  meeting  ever  to  that  time  DecemliCT, 
known  in  Boston)  collected  in  the  Old  South  and  vicinity.  Samuel  Phillips  Sav-  ^"^ 
age,  of  Weston,  presided.  The  youthful  Josiah  Quincy  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  with 
words  almost  of  prophecy,  harangued  the  multitude  of  eager  and  excited  listeners.  "  It  Js 
not,  Mr.  Moderator,"  he  said,  "  the  spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us 
in  stead.  The  exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a  very  different 
spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will'  term- 
inate the  trials  of  this  day  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  He  must  he  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  those  who  have  combined  againt  «b  ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invet- 
eracy, and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our  eneraiea,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  Ja 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  announcing  the  meeting.  The  Dartmouth  arrived'  on  Sunday, 
and  this  placard  was  posted  all  over  Boston  early  on  Monday  morning : 

"  Friends !  Brethren  I  Countrymen ! — That  worat  of  plagues,  the  detested  Tea  shipped  for  this  port  by 
the  East  India  Company,  is  now  arrised  in  the  Harbor ;  the  Hour  of  Destniotion,  or  manly  opposition  to  the 
Machinations  of  Tyranny,  stares  you  in  the  Face ;  every  Friend  to  his  Country,  to  himself,  and  to  Posterity 
is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  nine  o'clock  Taia  Day  (at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to 
make  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this  kst,  worst,  and  most  destniotive  measure  of  administration. 
"  Boston,  NoTember  39, 1773." 

»  This  was  a  little  south  of  Fort  Hill,  near  the  present  Liverpool  Dock. 

'  The  notice  for  the  meeting  was  as  follows : 

"  Friends !  Brethren !  Countrymen  I — The  perfidious  arts  of  your  restless  enemies  to  render  ineffectual 
the  reaoiutions  of  the  body  of  the  people,  demand  your  assembling  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-house'pcecisely 
at  two  o'clock  this  day,  at  which  lime  the  bells  will  ring." 
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CloH  of  QuIncy'B  Speedi.    Breaking  up  of  the  MeetiDg.     Dei micIioB  of  Tea  in  die  Harbor.     Apath;  of  Govcnimcnt  Officials. 

our  bosoms,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controverBy  without  the  sharpest,  the  sharpest 
conflicts — to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  acclamations, 
and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  U3  loojc  to  the 
end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consider  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must  bring  on 
the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw."' 

Wben  Mr.  Quincy  close4  his  harangue  (about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  the  question 
was  put,  ^'  Will  you  abide  by  your  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea  to 
be  landed  ?"  The  vast  assembly,  as  with  one  voice,  gave  an  affirmative  reply.  Mr.  Koch, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  been  sent  to  the  governor,  who  was  at  his  country  house  at  Milton, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston,  to  request  a  permit  for  his  vessel  to  leave  the  harbor.  A  demand 
was  also  made  upon  the  collector  for  a  clearance,  but  he  refused  until  the  tea  should  be  landed. 
Roch  relumed  late  in  the  afternoon  with  information  that  the  governor  refused  to  grant  a. 
permit  until  a  clearance  should  be  exhibited.  The  meeting  was  greatly  excited;  and,  as 
twilight  was  approaching,  a  call  was  made  for  candles.  At  that  moment  a  person  disguised 
like  a  Mohawk  Indian  raised  the  war-wboop  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South,  which  was  an- 
swered from  without.  Another  voice  in  the  gallery  shouted,  "  Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  to- 
night '.  Hurra  for  Griffin's  Wharf  I"  A  motion  was  instantly  made  to  adjourn,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  great  confusion,  crowded  into  the  streets.  Several  jiersons  in  disguise  were  seen  cross- 
ing Fort  Hill  in  the  direction  of  Griffin's  Wharf,  and  thitherward  the  populace  pressed. 

Concert  oi  action  marked  the  operations  at  the  wharl  a  general  sjstem  of  proceedings 
had  doubtless  been  previously  arranged  The  number  of  persons  disguise  i  as  Indians  was 
fifteen  or  twcntj  but  about  sixty  wtnt  on  board  the  vessels  containiig  the  tea  Before  the 
work  was  o\er  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  forty  were  engaged  A  man  named 
Lendall  Pitts  seems  to  have  been  recogniztd  by  the  party  as  a  sort  of  commander  in  chief 
and  under  hia  directions  the  Dartmouth  was  lirst  boarded  the  hatches  were  taken  up  and 
her  cargo  cons  Btino  of  one  hundred  and  lourteen  chests  of  tea  was  hro  jght  on  deck  where 
the  boxes  were  broken  open  and  their  contents  cast  into  the  ■water  The  other  two  vessels 
(the  Ehanoi  Captain  James  Bruce  and  the  Be ncr  Captain  Hezekiah  Ctffin)  were  next 
boarded  and  all  the  tea  thej  contained  was  thrown  into  the  harbor  The  whole  quantity 
thus  destroyed  within  the  space  of  two  hours  was  three  hundred  and  tortv  tno  chests 

It  was  an  earlj  hour  on  a  clear  moonlight  evening  when  this  tranaaclion  took  place  and 
the  British  squadion  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  miie  distant  British  troops  too 
were  near  jet  the  whole  pioceeding  was  uninterrupted  This  apparent  apathy  on  the  part 
of  govern  man  t  officers  tan  be  accounted  for  onlj  bj  the  fact  alluded  to  bj  the  papers  of  the 
time  that  something  far  more  Bcrious  was  expected  on  the  occ'tsion  of  an  attempt  to  land 
the  tea  and  that  the  owners  of  tht.  vessels  as  well  as  the  public  autboiitics  felt  themselves 

'  Josiah  Qu  nov  was  1  orn  in  Boston  Febrrary  33d  1744  As  a  s(  iili,nt  he  was  remarkablj  per  ever 
ing,  and  wilb  unblemished  reputation  he  graduated  at  Harvard  m  17b3,  Ho  pursued  legal  studies  under 
Ihe  celebrated  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  of  Boston,  The  circumslances  of  the  times  turned  his  thoughts  to  po- 
litical topics,  and  he  took  sides  with  Otis,  Adams,  and  oChore,  againBt  the  aggressive  policy  of  Britain.  As 
early  as  1768  he  used  this  bold  language:  "Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  inhabit  onr  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment  in  preferring  death  to  a  miserable 
existence  in  bondage?"  In  1770  he  declared,  "I  wish  lo  see  my  countrymen  break  off — off  forever  !  all 
Bocift!  intercourse  with  tliose  whose  commerce  contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insa- 
tiable, and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  are  not  to  be  borne."  Mr.  Quincy  was  associated  with  John  Adams 
in  the  defense  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  "Boston  massacre"  in  1770,  and  did  not  by  that  defense  alienate 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people.  In  February,  1771,  he  was  obUged  to  go  to  the  south  on  account  of  a  pul- 
monary complaint.  At  Charleston  he  formed  an  acriuaintance  with  Pinckney,  Rutledgc,  and  other  patriots, 
and,  reti]rning  by  land,  conferred  with  other  leading  Whigs  in  the  several  colonics.  Continued  ill  health, 
and  a  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  English  statesmen,  induced  him  to  make  a  voyage  to  England 
in  1774,  where  he  had  personal  interviews  with  most  of  the  leading  men.  H&asf'erts  that,  while  there,  Col- 
onel Barr6,  who  had  traveled  in  America,  assured  him  that  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  English  people, 
two  thirds  of  tbem  thought  ibc  Americans  were  all  negroes  I  Becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
and  intentions  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  hopeless  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Quincy  determined  to  reiurii 
and  arouse  his  countrymen  to  action.  He  embarked  for  Boston,  with  declining  heallb,  in  Mar^|j,  and  died 
when  the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  land,  April  2fith,  1 775,  aged  thirty-one  years.  - 
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A  Smuggler  punished. 


placed  under  lasting  obligatio 


Thej  cerlainly  would  ha\e  been  worsted 


3  the  rioUrs  for  ettricating  them  from  a  bi 


B  diler 


here  given.     Tlie  engraving  i 


attempt  forcibly  to  land  the  tea.  In  the 
actual  result  Ihe  vesseiB  and  other  property 
were  spared  from  injury  ;  the  people  of  Boa- 
Ion  having  carried  their  resolution  into  ef- 
fect wen-  satistied  ;  the  courage  of  the  civil 
and  military  otiicers  was  unirapeaehed,  and 
the  national  honor"  wae  not  compromised. 
None  but  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
property  was  destroyed,  had  reason  for  com- 
plamt  As  «oan  as  the  work  of  destruction 
was  completed  the  active  party  marched 
in  perfect  oijer  into  the  town,  preceded  by 
drum  and  fife  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
Ronton  untarnished  by  actual  mob  or  riot,' 
■\\  1  never  more  tranquil  than  on  that  bright 
in  1  frosty  December  night. 

A  large  pr  portion  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  were  dis- 
guised, either  by  a  sort  of  Indian  costume  or 
by  blacking  their  faces.  IMany,  however, 
were  fearless  of  consequences,  and  boldly 
employed  their  hands  without  concealing 
their  faces  from  the  bright  light  of  the  moon. 
The  names  of  fifty -nine  of  the  participators 
in  the  act  have  been  preser^'ed,'  but  only 
one  of  the  men,  sofar  as  is  known,  is  still  liv- 
ing. This  is  David  Kinnison,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  whose  portrait  and  sign  manual  are 
from  a  Daguerreotype  from  life,  taken  in  August,  IS'IS,  when 


'  A  "  Bostonian,"  in  hb  "  Traits  of  the  Tea  Party,"  on  the  authority  of  G.  R.  T.  Hewes,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors, says  that  Admiral  Montague  was  at  the  house  of  a  Tory  named  Coffin  during  the  transaction,  and 
that,  when  the  party  marched  from  the  wharf,  he  rtused  the  window  and  said,  "  Well,  boys,  you've  had  a 
fine,  pleasant  evening  for  yonr  Indian  caper,  haven't  yon  ?  But  mind,  yon  have  got  to  pay  the  fiddler  yet  I" 
"Oh,  never  mind  I"  shouted  Pitts,  the  leader  ;  '' never  mind,  squire  I  just  eome  oat  here,  if  yon  please,  and 
we'll  settle  the  bill  in  two  minutes."  The  populace  raised  a  shout,  the  fifer  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  the 
admiral  shat  the  window  in  a  hurry. 

*  Some,  whose  acquisitiveness  ovennatchEd  their  patriotism,  were  pretty  severely  handled  during  the  da- 
straetion  of  the  cargoes.  One  Cfiarles  O'Connor  was  detected  tilling  his  pockets  and  "theJuiingof  his  doub- 
let" with  tea  while  assisting  to  throw  the  broken  chests  overboard.  He  was  completely  stripped  of  bis  clothes 
and  kicked  ashore.  A  man  was  found  at  South  Boston  a  few  days  afterward,  with  part  of  a  chest  of  tea, 
which  he  had  carried  away  from  the  harlior.  He  had  sold  some.  They  made  him  give  up  the  money,  and 
then,  taking  the  remainder  of  the  chest,  they  made  a  bonfire  of  it  on  tlie  common,  in  front  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
house.     Some  of  the  tea  is  preserved  at  Harvard  College. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  destroying  the  tea : 

George  B.  T.  Hewes,*  Joseph  Shed,  John  Crane,  Josiah  Wheeler,  Thomas  Uranu,  Adam  Colson,  Thomas 
Chose,  S.  Cooledge,  Joseph  Payson,  James  BreWer,  Thomas  Bolter,  Edward  Proctor,  Samuel  Sloper,  Thomas 
Gerrish,  Nathaniel  Green,  Thomas  MeliviHe,  Henry  Parkett,*  Edward  C.  How,  Ebeneier  Stevens,  Nicholas 
Campbell,  John  Russell,  Thomas  Porter,  William  Hurdley,  Benjamin  Rice,  Samuel  Gore,  Nathaniel  Frolh- 
ingham,  Moses  Grant,  Peter  Slater,*  James  Starr,  Abraham  Tower,  Isaac  Simpson,*  Joseph  Eayres,  Joseph 
Lee,  William  Molineux,  Paul  Revere,  John  Spurr,  Thomas  Moore,  S.  Howard,  Mathew  Loring,  Thomas 
Spear,  Daniel  IngoUson,  Jonathan  Hunnewell,*  John  Hooten,*  Richard  Hunnewell,  William  Pierce,*  Will- 
iam Russell,  T.  Gammel!,  Mr.  M'Intosh,*  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Wyeth,  Edward  Dolbier,  Mr.  Martin,  Samuel 
Peek,  Lendali  Pitts,  Samuel  Spvague,*  Benjamin  Clarke,  John  Prince,*  Richard  Hunnewell,  Jr.,  David  Kin- 
nison.*     Many  of  these  were  merely  lads  at  the  time. 


ig  In  183a.    All  are  BOO  in  the  gr 
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A(e  of  Mr.  KinnlxHi,  EreDUofhli  Life.  Escape  from  Wounds  dudug  tbe  Wsn.  BubseigueDt  pemniK!  loJuiiH. 

the  veteran  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  and  nine  months  o!d.  He  was  alive  a  few 
weeks  ainoe  (January,  1S50),  in  hia  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  at  Chicago,  I  procured  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  following  sketch  of  his  life 
from  hia  own  lips.     The  signature  was  -written  by  the  patriot  upon  the  manuscript. 

David  Kinnison  was  born  the  17tb  of  November,  1736,  in  Old  Kingston,  near  Ports- 
moiith,  province  of  Maine.  Soon  afterward  his  parents  removed  to  Brentwood,  and  thence 
in  A  few  years  to  Lebanon  (Maine),  at  which  place  he  followed  the  business  of  farming  un- 
til the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  la  descended  from  a  long-lived  race. 
His  great-grandfather,  who  came  from  England  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  Maine,  hved 
to  a  very  advanced  age  ;  his  grandfather  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years 
and  ten  days  ;  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years  and  nine  months ; 
his  mother  died  while  he  was  young. 

He  has  had  four  wives,  neither  of  whom  is  now  living ;  he  had  four  children  by  his  first 
wife  and  eighteen  by  his  second ;  none  by  the  last  two.  He  was  taught  to  read  after  he 
waa  sixty  years  of  age,  by  his  granddaughter,  and  learned  to  sign  his  name  while  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  which  is  all  the  writing  he  has  ever  accomplished. 

He  was  one  of  seventeen  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  who,  some  time  previous  to  the  "  Tea 
Party,"  formed  a  club  which  held  secret  meetings  to  deliberate  upon  the  grievances  offered 
by  the  mother  country.     These  meetings  w       h  Id       h  f  Colonel  Gooding," 

in  a  private  room  hired  for  the  occasion.  Th  I  dl  d  h  gh  f  American,  was  not 
enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  their  mee  I       lb  f   m  d  in  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  and  the  towns  around.     With    1  h    L  b  C    b  correspondence. 

They  (the  Lebanon  Club)  determined,  wh    h     ass      d  d  e  tea  at  all  haz- 

ards.     They  repaiwd  to  Boston,  where    h  y  w  d  by  d  twenty-four,  dis- 

guised as  Indians,  hastened  on  board,  twel        m   d  w  k  d  b        ets,  the  rest  with 

tomahawks  and  clubs,  having  first  agreed  wb  m    h    b     h  I     to  stand  by  each 

other  to  the  last,  and  that  the  firat  man  h  f  1  d  h  Id  b  k  k  d  on  the  head  and 
thrown  over  with  the  tea.      They  ex:pec    d  fi  d  d  d         d  ubt  that  an  eiTort 

wonld  be  made  for  their  arrest.      "But    (hi  f  h      id  )  "  we  cared  no 

more  for  our  lives  than  three  straws,  and  d  d       h    w  1  board.     We  were 

all  captains,  and  every  one  commanded  h  If  Tl  j  pi  d  d  h  m  Ives  in  no  event, 
while  it  should  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  to  r        1    i  h    p     j  — a  pledge  which  was 

faithfully  observed  until  the  war  of  the  R      1  b        h  ssful  issue. 

Mr.  Kinniaon  was  in  active  service  du   n^    h   wl   1    w  ly  home  once  from 

the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  until  peace  had  been  declared.  He  participated  in  the 
affair  at  Lexington,  and,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
all  four  escaping  unhurt.  He  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Warren  when  that  officer  fell.  He 
waa  also  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Fort 
Montgomery  ;  skirmishes  on  Staten  Island,  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Red  Bank,  and  German- 
town  ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  skirmish  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  which  his  company  (scouts)  were 
surrounded  and  captured  by  about  three  hundred  Mohawk  Indiana.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
with  them  one  year  and  seven  months,  about  the  end  of  which  time  peace  was  declared. 
After  the  war  he  settled  at  Danville,  Vermont,  and  engaged  in  his  old  occupation  of  farming. 
He  resided  there  eight  years,  and  then  removed  to  Wells,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  he 
remained  nntil  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  in,  service 
during  the  whole  of  that  war,  and  waa  in  the  battles  of  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Williamsburg. 
In  the  latter  conflict  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  grape-shot,  the  only  injury 
which  he  received  in  all  his  engagements. 

Since  the  war  he  has  lived  at  Lyme  and  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York.  At  Lyme, 
while  engaged  in  felling  a  tree,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  limb,  which  fractured  his  skull 
and  broke'  his  collar-bone  and  two  of  his  ribs.  While  attending  a  "  training"  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  one  of  the  cannon,  having  been  loaded  (as  he  says)  "  with  rotten  wood,"  was  dis- 
charged.    The  contents  struck  the  end  of  a  rail  close  by  him  with  such  force  as  to  carry  it 
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around,  breaking  and  badly  shattering  both  hia  legs  niidwa.y  between  hia  ankles  and  kneee. 
He  was  confined  a  long  time  by  tbis  wound,  and,  when  able  agaiji  to  waJk,  both  legs  had 
contracted  permanent  "  fever  sores."  His  right  hip  has  been  drawn  out  of  joint  by  rheuma- 
tism. A  large  scar  upon  his  forehead  bears  conclusive  testimony  of  its  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  heeU  of  a  horse.  In  his  own  language,  he  "  has  been  completely  bunged  up 
and  stove  in." 

When  last  he  heard  of  hia  children  there  were  but  seven  of  the  twenty-two  living.  These 
were  scattered  abroad,  from  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  has  entirely  lost  all  tracei 
ef  them,  and  knows  not  that  any  are  still  living. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  he  went  to  Chicago  with  the  family  of  William  Mack,  with  whom 
he  is  now  living.  He  is  i:educed  to  extreme  poverty,  and  depends  solely  upon  hia  pension  of 
ninety-six  dollars  per  annum  for  subsistence,  most  of  which  he  pays  for  his  board.  Occasion- 
ally he  is  assisted  by  private  donations.  Up  to  1848  he  has  always  made  something  by  labor! 
"  The  last  season."  says  my  informant,  "  he  told  me  he  gathered  one  hundred  bushels  of  com, 
dug  potatoes,  qiade  hay,  and  harvested  oats.  But  now.be  finds  himself  too  infirm  to  labor, 
though  he  thinks  he  could  walk  twenty  miles  iu  a  day  by  •starting  early.'  " 

He  has  evidently  been  a  very  muscular  man.  Although  not  large,  hia  frame  is  one  of 
great  power.  He  boasts  of  "  the  strength  of  former  years."  Nine  years  ago,  he  says,  he 
lifted  a  barrel  of  rum  into  a  wagon  with  ease.  His  height  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  with 
an  expansive  chest  aiiA  broad  shoulders.  He  walks  somewhat  bent,  but  with  as  much  vigor 
as  many  almost  half  a  century  younger.  His  eye  is  usually  somewhat  dim,  but,  when  ex- 
cited by  the  recoUection  of  his  past  eventful  life,  it  twinkles  and  rolls  in  its  socket  with  re- 
markable activity.  Hia  memory  of  recent  events  is  not  retentive,  while  the  stirring  speneB 
through  which  he  passed  in  his  youth  appear  to  be  mapped  out  upon  bis  mind  in  unfading 
colors.  He  is  fond  of  martial  music.  The  drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  service,  he  says, 
"  daily  put  new  life  into  him."  "  In  fact,"  he  says,  "  it's  the  sweetest  music  in  the  world. 
There's  some  sense  in  the  drum,  and  fife,  and  bugle,  but  these  pianos  and  other  such  trash 
I  can't  stand  at  all." 

Many  years  ago  he  waa  troubled  with  partial  deafness ;  his  sight  also  failed  him  some- 
what, and  he  was  compelled  to  use  glasses.  Of  late  years  both  hearing  and  sight  have  re- 
turned to  hiin  aa  perfectly  as  he  ever  pos- 
sessed them.  IJe  is  playful  and  cheerful 
in  his  disposition.  "I  have  seen  him," 
says  my  informant,  "  for  hours  upon  the 
side-walk  with  the  little  children,  entering 
with  uncommon  zest  into  their  childish 
pastimes.  He  relishes  a  joke,  and  often 
indulges  in  '  cracking  one  himself.'  " 

At  a  public  meeting,  in  the  summer  of 
1848,  of  those  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  Mr.  Kinnison  took  the  stand  and 
addressed  the  audience  with  marked  effect. 
He  declared  that  he  fought  for  the  "  free- 
dom of  all,"  that  freedom  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  "  black  boys,"  and  closed  by  exhort- 
ing his  audience  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 

ABOLKH   SLAVERY. 

The  portrait  of  another  member  of  the 
Boston  Tfea  Party,"  George  Hobekt 
Hewes,  is  preserved.  I  have 
by  permission,  from  the  *' Traits 
of  the  Tea  Party,  and  Memoir  of  Hewes."  Ho  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1742.     Hie  early  opportunities  for  acquiring  education  were  very  small.     To  Mrs.  Tin- 
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kum,  wife  of  the  town-crier,  he  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  reading;  and  writing.  Farm- 
ing, fishing,  and  shoe-inakiiig  seem  to  have  heen  the  chief  employment  of  his  earlier  yea.rB, 
In  1 758  he  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  army  to  serve  against  the  French,  but  did  not  "  pass 
muster  ;"  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  join  the  navy,  and  then  resumed  shoe- 
making'.  In  the  various  disturbances  in  Boston  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  Hewes,  who  was  both  excitable  and  patriotic,  was  generally  concerned.  He  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston.  When  the  Americans  invested  the  city, 
and  many  patriots  were  shut  up  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  British  officers,  Hewes  was 
among  them.  He  managed  to  escape,  and  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  colonies  as  a,  pri- 
vateer, in  which  he  was  somewhat  successful.  Afterward  he  joined  the  army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  at  West  Point,  under  General  M'Dougal.  He  was  never  in  any  land  bat- 
tle, except  with  the  Cow  Sotjs  and  Skinners,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  neutral  ground  of 
West  Chester.  After  the  E.evo!ution  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  again  engaged  in  business 
upon  the  sea.  He,  like  Kinnison,  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  that  time  utterly  unknown  to 
[he  world,  except  within  the  small  love-circle  of  family  relationship  and  neighborly  regard ; 
and  even,  this  present  slight  embalming  of  their  memory  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not  the 
contingency  of  great  longevity  distinguished  .thera  from  other  men.  Although  personally  un- 
known, their  deeds  are  felt  in  the  political  blessings  we  enjoy.  When  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument was  completed  and  was  dedicated,  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  1 843,  Mr.  Hewes,  then  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old,  was  there,  and  honored  by  all.  Returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  soh,  at  Richfield,  in  Otsego  county.  New  York,  some  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  he 
soon  went  down  into  the  grave,  when  more  than  a  century  old,  "  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 
The  events  of  the  16  th  of  December  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish realm.  They  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  colony,  and  even  Canada,  Hal- 
ifax, and  the  West  Indies  had  no  serious  voice  of  censure  for  the  Bostonians.  But  the  min- 
isterial patty  here  and  the  public  in  England  were  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American 
people ;  and  the  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament  were,  for  a  moment,  silent,  for  they 
had  no  excuse  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  transatlantic  friends  for  destroying  private  property. 
But  with  the  intelligence  of  the  event  went  an  intimation  that  the  town  of  Boston  was  ready 
to  pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea,  and.so  the  question  rested  at  once  upon  its  orig- 
inal basis — the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies.  Ministers  were  bitterly  indig- 
nant, and  the  House  of  Lords  was  like  a  "seething  caldron  of  impotent  rage."  The  al- 
leged honesty  of  the  Americans  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  ministers  and  their  friends  saw 
nothing  but  open  rebellion  in  the  Massachnaetts  colony.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  king 
did  not  send  a  message  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  until  the  7th  of  March,  several 
weeks  afier  the  disturbances  at  Boston  were  known  to  government.  Then  he  detailed 
the  proceedings,  and  his  message  was  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  papers,  consisting  of  let- 
ters from  Hutchinson,  Admiral  Montague,  and  the  consignees  of  the  tea ;  the  dispatches  of 
several  colonial  governors  (for  menaces  of  sintilar  violent  measures  had  been  uttered  in  other 
colonies) ;  and  some  of  the  most  exciting  manifestoes,  hand-bills,  and  pamphlets  put  forth  by 
the  Americans.  The  king,  in  his  message,  called  upon  Parliament  to  devise  means  imme- 
diately to  suppress  these  tumultuous  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  message  and  the  accompanying  papers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  of  assurances  that  he  should  he  sustained  in  his  efTorta 
to  preserve  order  in  America,  was  proposed.  This  proposition,  with  the  message  and  papers, 
produced  great  excitement,  and  the  House  became,  according  to  Burke,  "  as  hot  as  Faneuil 
Hall  or  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  at  Boston,"  The  debate  that  ensued  was  excessively 
stormy.  Ministers  and  their  supporters  charged  open  rebellion  upon  the  colonies,  while  the 
opposition  denounced,  in  the  strongest  language  which  common  courtesy  could  tolerate,  the 
foolish,  vmjust,  and  wicked  course  of  the  government.  They  reviewed  the  past ;  but  minis- 
ters, tacitly  acknowledging  past  errors,  objected  to  retrospection,  and  earnestly  pleaded  for 
strict  attention  to  the  momentous  present,  ■  They  asked  whether  the  colonies  were  or  were 
not  longer  to  be  considered  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and,  if  so,  how  far  and  in  wha! 
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its  inhabitants.  Lord  North  justified  the  harsh  measure,  by  asserting  that  Boston 
center  of  rebellious  commotion  in  America,  "  the  ringleader  in  every  riot,  and  set  always  the 
example  which  others  followed,"  He  thought  that  to  inflict  a  signal  penally  upon  that  city 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  he  referred  lb  precedents  where  whole  communitieH 
had  been  punished  for  the  crimes  of  some  of  their 
meifibers.  The  most  violent  language  was  used, 
by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  ministers,  against 
the  Americans.  "  They  are  never  actuated  by 
decency  or  reason ;  they  always  choose  tarring; 
and  feathering  as  an  argument,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Van,  another  ministerial  supporter, 
denounced  the  people  of  Boston  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  civilized  forbearance,  "They  ought  to 
have  their  town  knocked  about  their  ears  and  de 
siroyed  1"  he  exclaimed,  and  concluded  his  tirade 
of  abuse  by  quoting  the  facliouscry  of  oldKoman 
orators,  "  Delenda  est  Carthago  '  Mr  Rose 
Fuller  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine ,  and 
even  Earr6  and  Conway,  the  undaunted  friends 
of  America,  approved  of  the  measure  as  lenient 
and  affecting  only  a  single  town  Tht)  voted 
Ibr  the  bill,  and  for  this  apparent  dtsafiection  the 
people  of  Boston  removed  their  portraits  from 
Faneuil  Hall.  But  Burke,  who  at  that  time 
began  his  series  of  splendid  orations  m  favor  ol 
American  liberty,  denounced  the  whole  scheme  as 


2ntially  unjust  hj  confounding  and  pun 


'  The  celebrated  Cbartes  James  Fok,  son  of  Lord  Holland,  made  his  llrst  speech  in  Parliament  on  this 
bill.  It  was  a  strange  beginninj;  of  his  brilliant  career.  He  oijecled  (o  Ihe  poorer  vetted  in  Ihe  British  croun 
to  Ttopta  Ihe  part  of  Boiton,     Neither  party  supported  his  suggestion. 

*  "  Carthage  mutt  be  destroyed.'"  This  phrase  was  often  usal  by  Roman  orators  to  excite  die  people  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  Carthage,  then  the  rival  of  iho  great  city.  During  the  revolutionary  mania  among 
the  French  this  sentiment  was  often  quoted  as  a  threat  against  England. 

^  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  was  born  in  Carlow,  in  Ireland,  January  ]  st,  1730. 
He  was  educated  at  Dublin,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1749.  In  1753,  having  been  unsuccessful' in 
his  application  for  the  logic  professorship  at  Glasgow,  he  went  to  London  and  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, He  early  employed  his  pen  in  literature  and  his  eloquence  in  politics,  Hia  first  literary  prodoction 
of  note  was  an  essay  on  the  Vindication  of  Natural  Societt/,  in  imitation  of  Bolingbroke's  style.  In  1757 
lie  published  his  essay  on  the  Su6[im[  and  Beautiful.  In  1758  he  and  Dodawel!  commenced  the  Annual 
Register,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  accompanied  Gerard  (or  Single  Speech)  Hamilton  to  Ireland 
in  1761,  and,  by  the  interposition  of  that  gentleman,  obtained  a  pension  o!  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  the 
Irish  Establishment.  On  his  return  he  was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  procured  his  election  lo  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  he  eloquently  and  efficient- 
ly pleaded  the  cause  of  the  AiAericans.     On  the  don'nfall  of  North's  administration  he  became  pay-master 
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iahing  the  ianocont  with  the  guilty.  "  It  is  wished,  thea,"  he  said,  "  to  condemn  the  ac- 
cused without  a  hearing,  to  punish  indiscriminately  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  I  You  will 
thus  irrevocably  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  Before  the 
adoption  of  so  violent  a  measure,  the  principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom  should  at  least  be 
consulted.  The  bill  is  unjust,  since  it  bears  only  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  while  it  is  noto- 
rious that  all  America  is  in  iiames  '  that  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  of  New  York  and  all 
hmmtow  h  h  hbdh  dbi  \ 
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ern  itself  by  its  own  internal  policy,  or  make  it  subservient       a                w     b  xertion 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.     These  partial  counsels  a     w            ed  ot  sub- 
jugate."    Pownall,  Johnstone  (late  Governor  of  Florida),  D  d  i*      h   1            d  ers  fol- 
lowed Burke  on  the  same  side,  but  argument  was  of  no  av            ^    h  ,  the  bill 
passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  it  became  a  law  by  the 
royal  assent, 

genoral,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council.  His  greal  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings,  when  on  trial 
before  the  House  of  Canimona,  were  such  as  the  Brlcish  Legislature  had  never  before  heard.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1794,  on  a  pension  of  six  thousand  dollars.  During  his  poUtical  career  he  wrote  much, 
and  his  compositions  rank  among  the  purest  of  the  British  olassios.  He  died  on  the  8lh  of  July,  1797,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  Rclaliatim,*  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  Burke.     It  was  written  in  1776,  when 
Burlie  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 
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nard,  Cumberluid,  Odirick,  and  others  complied.    Gorrjclc  wrote  the  foUnwing  couplet: 
"  Here  lie<  poor  GoldBiniUi,  for  Bliorlne«  cuil'd  NoU ; 

Ooldimith  felt  called  upon  for  retilistiDD,  (ind  stthe  nextmeeting  produced  the  poem  from  wiiich  the  following  is  an  extract 
It  contained  epitapha  for  leieral  oF  the  club,  and  he  paid  oil'  his  friend  Garrick  wilb  compound  intereat  These  lloGa  occur  in 
Qurkk'a  epitaph : 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  minlooli  it  for  fame, 

■m  hie  reliab  grew  callous,  ebnoit  to  dUeaae ; 

Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  eureat  to  please." 
But  be  generoualj  added, 

'•  But  let  UB  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind—. 

If  doncei  applauded,  be  paid  them  Id  kbid.' 
!  Anerward  Lord  Sjdooy. 
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Another  bili  soon  followed,  "  for  better  regulating  the  government  of  Maasaohu- 
setta  Bay."  It  waa  tantamount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  that  colony.  It  "" 
gave  to  the  crown  the  appointment  of  counselors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
nomination  of  all  other  officers,  military,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  given  to  the  governors, 
independently  of  any  approval  by  the  Council.  The  sberiUs  were  empowered  to  select  ju^ 
rors,  a  duty  before  performed  by  the  select-men  of  the  towns.  AH  town  meetings,  except  for 
elections,  were  prohibited.  This  bill,  so  manifestly  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  British  subjects", 
elicited  a  warm  debate,  and  Burke  and  Barre  opposed  it  with  all  their  might.  "  What  can 
the  Americans  believe,"  said  Burke,  "  but  that  England  wislieB  to  despoil  them  of  all  liberty, 
of  all  franchise,  and,  by  the  destruction  of  their  charters,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the 

most  abject  slavery  ? As  the  Americana  are  no  less  ardently  attached  to  liberty  thaa 

the  English  themselves,  can  it  ever  be  hoped  that  they  will  submit  to  such  exorbitant  usur^ 
pation,  to  such  portentous  resolutions  ?"  Pownall  warned  ministers  to  pause.  He  alluded 
to  that  powerful  engine,  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  then  unceasingly  working  in  the 
colonies,  and  assured  ministers  that  their  harsh  measure  would  drive  the  people  to  the  call' 
ing  of  a  general  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  resort  to  arms.  Ail  opposition  was  fruitless,  and  the 
bill  passed  the  House  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  against 
sixty-four.  Lord  Shelbucne  and  others  vehemently  denounced  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
eleven  peers  signed  a  protest  in  seven  long  articles. 

North  had  begun  to  work  the  lever  of  oppression  so  forcibly  thai  it  seemed  not  easy  for 
him  to  desist  A  third  bill  was  introduced,  intended  to  protect  the  servants  of  roy-  J^p^  ^x, 
alty  in  America  against  the  verdicts  of  colonial  juries.  It  provided  for  the  trial  in  i'^*- 
England  ot  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  murders  committed  in  support  of  govern- 
ment It  w  as  suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  the  "  Boston  massacre,"  and  was  a  most  unjust 
and  msultmg  comment  upon  the  verdict  in  favor  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers.  It 
was  more — it  guarantied  comparative  safety  to  those  who  might  shoot  a  rebd  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  This  measure  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  opposition  leaders.  "  This,"  said 
Colonel  Barr6,  "is,  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  resolution  ever  heard  in  the  Parliament 
of  England  It  offers  new  encouragement  to  military  insolence,  already  so  insupportable. 
Bj  this  law  Americans  are  deprived  of  a  right  which  belongs  to  every  human  creat- 
ure— that  of  demanding  justice  before  a  tribunal  of  impartial  judges.  Even  CaptaiD  Pres- 
ton who  in  their  own  city  of  Boston,  had  shed  the  blood  of  citizens,  found  among  them  a 
JaiT  trial  and  equitable  judges  Alderman  Sawhridge  was  more  bold  and  recriminating  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  measure.  He  called  It  "ridiculous  and  cruel;"  asserted  that  it 
was  meant  to  enslave  the  Americans,  and  expressed  an  ardent  hope  that  they  would  not  ad- 
mit the  eveoution  of  any  of  these  destructive  bills,  but  nobly  refuse  them  all.  "  If  they  do 
not  he  said  tnej  are  the  most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the  ministers  can 
do  IS  base  enough  for  them  Again  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  majoritj  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  forty-four ;  in  the  Lords,  by  forty-nine  to 
twelve  Eight  peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  it.  It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent 
on  the  20th  of  May 

A  fourth  bill,  for  quartering  troops  in  America,  was  also  brought  in,  and  took  the  course 
of  others.  Rose  Fuller,  who  generally  supported  ministers,  attempted  to  break  the  severity 
of  the  several  enactments,  and  produce  a  reconciliation  with  the  colonies,  by  proposing  a  re- 
peal of  the  act  imposing  the  duty  on  tea.  His  proposition  wa£  negatived  by  a  large  majoi- 
it)  On  the  annunciation  of  the  result,  Mr,  Fuller  uttered  these  remarkable  words  ;  "  I  will 
now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan  ;  you  will  commence  your  ruin  from  this  day  I  I  am 
sorr)  to  saj  that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the 
measure  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  misled.  But  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil 
tendeney  of  this  bill      If  ever  there  was  a  nation  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  it  is  this," 

Evidently  anticipating  rebellion  in  America,  and  distrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  newly- 
acquired  colony  of  Quebec,  or  Canada,  a  fifth  act  was  brought  forward  by  ministers,  making 
great  conce^'Sions  to  the  Koman  Catholic  population  of  that  province.     This  law,  known  as 
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the  Quebec  Act,  lias  already  been  noticed  in  detail  on  pages  15G— 7.'  Let  us  now  tutn  our 
eyes  back  to  the  colonies,  and  obsetve  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Boston  on  hearing  of  the 
plans  maturing  for  their  enslavement  and  ruin. 

Intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Massachusetts  in  May. 
Already  the  Assembly  had  taken  high,  but  correct  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  sal- 
aries  of  crown  officers  in  the  colonies.     In  January  that  body  resolved  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  judges  to  determine  at  once  whether  they,  would  receive  their  sala- 
ries direct  from  the  crown,  or  depend  therefor  upon  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.     Chief-jug- 
tioe  Oliver  was  questioned  upon  this  point,  and  replied  that  he  should  hereafter  look  to  the 
crown  for  the  emoluments  of  office.     The  Assembly  then  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  eixty- 
nine  to  nine,  "  That  Peter  Oliver  hath,  by  his  conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  province,  and  is  become  greatly  obnoxious  to  the  good  people  of  it ;  that  ho 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of  chief  justice;  and  that  a  retnonatrance  and  petition 
to  the  governor  and  Council,  for  his  immediate  removal,  be  prepared."     They  also  resolved 
to  impeach  the.  chief  justice.     The  governor  not  only  refused  to  remove  him,  but  declared 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly  tmconslitutional.' 

Fortunately  for  Hutchuison'a  personal  safety,  but  much  to  his  chagrin,  his  recall  accom- 
panied the  Port  Bill,  and  General  Gage  was  appointed  his  successor.  Thus  far,  in  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  agitations  in  the  colonies.  Gage  had  behaved  so  discreetly  that  he  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  public  confidence  and  esteem,  and  in  proportion  as  tht,  people  of  Boa 
ton  detested  Hutchinson  they  were  disposed  to  respect  the  new  governor.  Hutchinson  de- 
prived of  tke  shield  of  delegated  power,  so  much  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Boston  popu- 
lace, that  he  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Milton,  where  he  remained  in  seclusion  until  a 
Junei,  favorable  opportunity  offered  for  him  to  leave  the  province.  It  is  an  eironeous  be 
i'^'.  lief  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  opposition  to  government  and  m  support  of  re 
publican  views.  For  a  while,  when  the  issue  came,  the  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced 
in  Boston  ;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  its  occupancy  by  the  British  troops,  until  the  evac- 
uation in  1770,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  loyal.  Before  Hutchinson  departed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  merchants  of  Boston,  and  many  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  that  town,  and  Salern,  and  Marblehead,  signed  an  address  to  him,  in  which 
they  expressed  entire  approbation  of  his  public  conduct,  and  aflectionate  wishes  for  liis  pros- 
perity. These  "addressors"  were  afterward  obliged  to  recant.  Some  who  would  not  left 
the  province,  and  were  the  earliest  of  the  refugee  Loyaliits. 

General  Gage,  doubtful  what  reception  he  should  meet  at  Boston,  proceeded  with  great 
caution.  Four  additional  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  rebellious  town,  but  he  went 
thither  from  New  York  unattended  by  any  military  except  his  staff".     On  the  day  when  he 

'  A  fact  not  nocicpii  in  the  former  consideration  of  llie  Quebec  Act  is  worthy  of  record,  as  showirtg  ihe 
actual  despotic  tendency  of  Parliamentary  enactments  at  that  time.  By  a  provision  of  the  act  in  question, 
the  lota!  revenue  of  Ihe  province  of  Canada  was  consigned,  in  the  Grst  instance,  to  a  warrant  from  the  Lord 
of  the  Treasuryi  for  Ihe  purpose  of  pensioning  judges  during  pleasure,  and  the  Eupport  of  a  civil  list,  totally 
unlimited.  This  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  prime  minister,  was  thus  \a  actual  possession  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  province,  and  unrestrained  in  its  espendilure,  except  by  general  instniolions  to  use  it  "  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  support  civil  government  in  the  colonies."  Sim- 
ilar despotic  ingredients  were  profusely  sprinkled  throughout  the  whole  batch  of  measures  brought  forward 
by  Lord  North  to  ruie  the  Americans.  The  superficial  observer  is  apt  to  consider  the  zeal  of  the  Ameri- 
cans against  Parliamentary  measures  highly  intemperate  and  sometimes  censurable,  for  apparently  trifling 
causes  aroused  the  most  violent  action.  But  the  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  huge  monster  of  despotism 
artfully  covered  under  a  fair  guise,  and  what  seemed  but  an  insect,  magnified  by  the  microscope  of  preju- 
dice, tkey  knew  to  be  the  germ  of  a  monster  reality.  The  three  per  cent,  duly  on  tea,  considered  alone, 
was  but  a  grain  of  sand  as  an  obstacle  to  friendly  feelings,  but  the  principle  that  slept  there  was  a  tower- 

"  Peter  Oliver,  brother  of  Andrew  Oliver,  the  stsmp-masler  already  noticed,  wasbocn  in  1713,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1730.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1756,  and  became  chief  justice 
when  his  brother-in-law,  Hutchinson,  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  in  177't,  Judge  Oliver  soon  afterward  went  to  England,  He  died  at  Birmingham  in  October, 
1791,  aged  nearlj-  seventy-nine  years. 
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e  tered  the  harbor  tl  e  tow      vas  p  ea  Ij  ei:c  tel 
arr     d      He  la  ided  at  Lo  g  'W  harf  and  was  re 

nme  se  crowd  of  people  that  met  h  m      He  wag 
era  at  a  publ  c  d      er   and  o     that 
cv       g  Hutch  nson  wis  b      el 
effigy  ci  the   Co    mo  font  ol 

John  Hancock  s  i  ans  on 

The  1  en  day  a  n  merou  Ij  at  e  d 
e  1  to    n  meet  ag  at      h  ch  ^-am  el 

4i]a  ns  pr  s  d  d  isas  hell  Fane  1 
H  11  to  con.  der  the  Port  B  11  Tl  e 
peop  e  ere  deed  at  tl  e  r  w  Is 
end  The  decree  had  go  e  forth  to 
1 1  gl  t  the  town  a  gover  or  com 
m  E  0  ed  to  e\e  ute  the  m  a  er  al 
w  11  ■viia  preae  t  and  aold  era  were 
on  t!  e  r  way  to  aupport  1  a  author 

y      lie     eet    g  voted     That    t   s 
the  op     on  of  the  town  tl  at    t  tl  e 
other  colon  ea  come  nto  a  jo  ut  reso 
!  t  on  lo  stop  all  n  portation  f  om  and  e  portat 
East  I  d  e     1 11  tl  e  act  be  repe  led  the  san  e 
an!  1  er  1  bert  ea     and  that  the    mpol   }     tijust 
ceed  all  our  powera  of  e  jre 
appeal  to  God  i  d  the     o  Id 


lews  of  tl  e  Port  B  11  hav    g  j  st     j,  j,  , 
!e  rtid  w  th      uch  respect  bj  the  * 

enterta  ned  b}  the  mag  strates  a  id  oth 


t  to  I.  reat  B  la  ad  e\eT}  pa  t  of  tla 
11  prove  ll  e  salvat  oi  of  Nor  h  Ao  er  ca 
«  nh  man  tj  a  d  cru  Ity  of  the  act  ex 
theretore  leave  it  to  the  just  ce  s  re  of  others  and 
Paul  Kevere  a  ar  st  and  mecl  an  c  of  Bos  on  and  one  of 
the  ost  act  e  patr  ots  Mas  aent  to  New  York  and  Ph  la 
delpl  a  to  nvoke  Kjmpa  hy  and  eo-operat  on  A  ast  num 
ber  of  cop  es  oi  the  ac  pr  ted  \  th  heavy  b  ack  1  ea  around 
it  and  some  of  them  haMng  the  sepulchral  device  of  skull 
and  ciosa  bonea  rudely  engraved  as  a  head-piece,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country  and  cried  m  titles  and  villages  as  the 
Barbaroua  cruel  bloody  and  inhuman  murder!""  The 
whole  country  was  inflamed  and  everj  where  the  moat  live- 
Ij  sympathy  for  the  people  oi  Boston  was  awakened.  Ora- 
tors at  public  gatherings  mmistcrs  in  the  pulpits,  and  the 
newaiaper  press  throughout  the  land  denounced  the  opprea- 
tion  laid  upon  Boston  as  a  type  of  nhat  'uas  in  store  for  the 
whole  country  &ome  of  the  new  spipeis  placed  at  their  head 
the  signilicant  device  used  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement, 
a  serpent  cut  in  ten  pieces  with  the  inscription  '■Join  or, 
diP  '  or     Unite  or  dit '  '     The  cause  of  Boston  became  the 


'  This  is  a  substantial  stone  building,  situated  npou  Beacon  Street,  fronting  the  Coniiiioa.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  Thomas  Hancock,  an  uncle  of  Governor  Hancock,  in  1737.  The  present  proprietor  is  ft  nephew  of 
the  ffovemor. 

''  The  engraving  is  a  fac-slmile,  one  fourth  the  aize  of  (he  original,  of  a  device  upon  one  of  these  papers. 
Over  the  skull  is  a  nitie  reserahlnnoe  of  a  crown,  and  bonoalh  the  bones  that  of  the  Cap  of  Liborly,  denoting 
that  oil  was  death  and  destruction  between  (he  crown  and  liberty.  This  device  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Pau!  Revere,  who  engraved  the  pictures  of  the  naval  investment  of  Boston  in  176*4,  and  (he  Boslon  Mai- 
facre  in  1770.  Bovere  was  a  very  ingenions  man,  an  active  patriot,  and,  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Massachusetts,  had  extensive  influence.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  Samuel  Adams,  Josepli 
Warren,  and  olher  compatriots  in  setting  the  bait  of  the  Hevolution  in  motion. 

'  The  cut  upon  the  next  page  is  a  fao-similo  of  one  of  those  illustrations.  I  copied  it  from  the  Penn- 
aylvania  Jovmal,  1774,  where  it  appeared  for  nearly  a  year,  or  until  the  colonies  were  fairly  uniled  by  a 
Ciintinenlal  Congress.     The  loyal  papers  loudly  condemned  the  use  of  the  device.     A  writer  in  Rieington't 
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cause  of  all  the  colonies,  and  never  were  the  British  ministry  really  weaker  in  their  govern- 
ment relations  to  America  than  when  Lord  North  was  forging,  as  he  vainly  thought,  the 
fetters  of  majestic  law  to  bind  the  colonies  indissolubly  to  the  throne.  In  honorable  conces- 
sion alone  lay  his  real  strength,  hut  of  these  precious  locks  the  Delilah  of  haughty  ambition 
had  Bhorn  him,  and  when  he  attempted  to  put  forth  his  power,  he  found  himself  "  like  other 
men,"  weak  indeed  ! 


"  To  the  Author  of  tht  Lines  in  Jtfr.  Rivitigtort's  Paper,  on  the  Snnii  d/putfd  v 

Newspapers. 
"Tdat  Now  England's  abused,  ana  bj  sons  of 


■a  head  of  die  Berpcctn,  *  you  ko 
bebruiaed-" 

had  the  entire  eontldeBic  of  Ihe  Brittah  aulhoritiea,  and  held  the  "  rebels"  in  grest  contempt.    He  wu  a  caustic  writer,  end  his 

(wore  he  would  "  lick  Rlvington  the  Terj  first  oppartunily  he  hai."    Rivington  bimself,  aware  of  his  intenHona,  gnre  9  moat 
humoroua  description  of  hia  interview  with  Allen,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  his  exceeding  elevemess  and  tiict  which  may  even 

—curled  and  powdered  hair,  claret-colored  coal,  scarlet  walstcoal  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  bucksliin  breeebea,  andtopbootB— 
and  kept  the  very  best  society. 

The  clerk  below  stairs  saw  Allen  eomuig  at  a  distance.  "  1  waa  sitting,"  said  lUvingttin, "  after  a  good  dhiner,  alone,  with  my 
bottle  of  Madeira  before  me,  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street  and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  I  was  bi  Ihe  second 
story,  and,  atepping  tu  tba  window.  Haw  a  tail  figure  in  tarnished  regimentala,  wilti  a  large  cocked  hat  and  an  tmormouB  long 

ID  my  door  and  stopped,    I  could  sec  no  more.    My  heart  told  me  it  wna  Ethan  Allen.    1  shut  down  my  window,  and  retired 
behind  my  table  and  bot^e,    1  was  certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.    There  was  no  retreat    Nr.  Stifles,  my  clerli. 


in  Um  Ih 
what  is  to  he  done  1   llierc 

harder  than  adamant'    Th< 
step.    In  he  stalked.    'Is  y 


la  in  the  store,  and  the  iioys  peeping  at  him  from  the  etivet.'  Z  had  tand&  up  my  mind.  I  looked 
biy  took  a  glass.  'Show  him  dp,'  said  J;  'and  if  such  Madeira  can  not  moUlfy  him.  he  must  be 
waa  a  fearful  moment  of  suspenae.    I  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  hia  long  sword  clanking  at  every 

e — '    'Not  another  word,  my  dear  colonel,  until  you  have  taiien  a  seat  and  a  glass  of  old  Madeira.' 

you  know,  unless  it  Is  originally  sound,  never  Improves  by  age.'  He  look  the  glass,  swallowed  the  wine,  smacked  his  lipa,  and 
ahooli  hia  head  approvingly.  'Bir,  Icome— ^  ■  Not  another  word  until  you  have  taken  another  glaas,  and  then,  ray  dear  colonel, 
we  will  talk  of  old  affairs,  and  1  hive  some  droll  events  to  delaiL'  In  short,  we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira,  and  parted  aa 
good  friends  as  if  we  never  had  cause  to  be  otherwise," 
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Genersl  Gage  at  Bogtos,  Froceedlnja  of  the  Meuuliuaells  Aaaembl;. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Scene  IV.  In  Boston,  while  the  Regulars  u-crc  flying  from  Lexington, 
Lord  Boston,  lurrounded  4y  hii  Ouardi  and  a  Jem  Officeri. 

Lord  Boston.  If  Colonol  Smith  succeeds  in  his  embassj-,  and  I  think  thore's  no  doubt  of  it,  I  shall  hava 
the  pleasure  this  evening,  I  expect,  of  having  my  friends  Hancock  and  Adams's  good  company ;  I'll  make 
each  of  (hem  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  ruffles,  and  Major  Provost  shall  provide  a  suitable  enter- 
tainment for  them  in  his  apartment. 

Officer.  Sure  they'll  not  be  so  unpolite  as  to  refoso  your  esoellency's  kind  invitation. 

Lord  Boston.  Shonld  (hey,  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Fitcairn  have  my  orders  to  make  use  of  all  their 
rhetoric  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  British  thunder. 

Enters  a  messtngtr  in  haste. 

I  bring  your  excellency  unwelcome  tidings — 

Lord  BoiloH.  For  Heaven's  sake  !  from  what  quarter  ? 

Messenger.  Prom  Lexington  plains. 

Lord  Boston.  'Tis  impossible  I 

Mtsienger.  Too  true,  sir. 

Lord  Boston.  Say — what  is  it?     Speak  what  you  know. 

Messenger.  Colonel  Smith  is  defeated  and  fast  retreating. 

Lord  Boston.  Good  God  1  what  does  he  say  ?      Mercy  on  me  ! 

Measiager.  They're  flying  before  the  enemy. 

Lord  Boston.  Britons  turn  their  backs  before  the  Rebels  1  the  Rebels  put  Britons  to  flight  1     Said  yon 

JMessengcr,  They  ate  routed,  sir ;  they  are  Hying  this  instant ;  the  provincials  are  numerous,  and  hourly 
gaining  strength;  they  have  nearly  surrounded  our  troops.  A  re-en forcemeni,  air,  a  timely  succor,  may 
save  the  shattered  remnant.     Speedily!  speedily,  sir!  or  they're  irretrievably  lost. 

"  The  Fall  of  British  TiB-assY,  or  Ameiucjin  Ljeebty  tkhimphabt.'" 

•^/^■r  ENERAL  GAGE  book  became  a  tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Boston.     However  humane  were  his  intentions,  the  execution  of 


:ssarily  involved  harsh  and  oppressive  measures.     Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Port  Bill,  he  proceeded,  after  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  [see  note  1,  next  page),  to  transfer  the  govern-     junei, 
ment  offices  to  Salem,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  May  the  Assembly  held  its  final       ^'"^■ 
Boston.     By  proclamation,  Gage  adjourned  the  House  until  the  7th  of 
June,  and  ordered  the  next  meeting  at  Salem.     Anticipating  this  measure,  the 
House  appointed  two  members  of  the  Assembly — Samuel  Adams  and  James  War- 
ten — to  act  in  the  interim,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require.     These, 
with  a  few  others  already  named,  held  private  conferences,  and  arranged  plans  fo* 
the  pubhc  good.     On  the  third  evening  after  the  adjournment  <jf  the  Assembly,  their 
plana  were  matured.     The  suggestions  of  New  York  and  other  places,  as  well  ai 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  Pownall  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a  general 
Congress,  were  favorably  considered.     A  plan  was  arranged  for  a  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  they  also  matured  measures  for  making  provisions  for  supplying  funds  and 
munitions  of  war,  prepared  an  address  to  the  other  colonies,  inviting  their  co-opera- 
the  measure  of  a  general  Congress,  and  drew  up  a  non-importation  agreement. 

'  This  is  a  well-written  drama,  published  by  Styner  and  Cist,  Philadelphia,  in  1776.  Us  sub-title  is, 
"A  tragi-Comedy  of  Five  Acts,  as  lately  planned  at  the  Royal  Theatrura  Pandemonium  ac  St.  James's. 
The  principal  place  of  action,  in  America."  It  is  dedicated  "  To  Lord  Boston  [General  Gage],  Lord  Kid- 
napper [Dnnmore,  governor  of  Virginia],  and  the  innrnnerable  and  never-ending  class  of  Macs  and  Donalds 
upon  Donalds,  and  the  remnant  of  the  gentlemen  Officers,  Aolora,  Merry  Andrews,  Strolling  Players,  Bi- 
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These  several  propositions  and  plans  were  boldly  laid  before  the  General  Court  when  it 
JuneT.  reopened  at  Salem.  The  few  partisans  of  the  crown  in  that  Assembly  were  filled 
1^*-  -vvitb  amazement  and  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  the  popular  leaders ;  and  as  rank 
treason  was  developed  in  the  first  acts  of  the  majority,  a  partisan  of  government  determined, 
if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  further  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings. Feigning  sudden  illness,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Assembly.  He  went  im- 
mediately to  the  governor  and  aeqiiamted  him 
■with  the  proceedings  in  progress '  Gage  sent 
his  Becretary  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  proc- 
lamation, but  the  patnols  were  too 
vigilant  for  him.  The  doors  of  )h( 
Assembly  were  locked,  and  the  kejs  were  ■■  il 
ly  deposited  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket  Tlu 
secretary  read  the  proclamation  on  the  staii'; 
but  it  was  unheeded  by  the  patriots  within 
They  proceeded  to  adopt  and  sign  a  "  Holcmn 
League  and  Covenant,"  in  which  all  former 
non-importalion  agreements  and  cognate  under- 
takings were  concentrated,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  send  the  covenant,  as  a  cir- 
cular, to  every  colony  in  America.'  They  also 
adopted  the  other  plans  matured  hy  Adams  and 
others,  and  a  resolution  that  "  a  meeting  of 
committees,  from  tho  several  colonies  on  this 
continent,  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to  consult  upon  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  miseries  to  which  we  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  recom- 


Ameriea.''     As  most  of  the  real  names  of  the  dramnln  parsonic  are  riuniliar  t 
preceding  chapters,  1  give  the  list  as  printed  in  the  copy  of  the  drama  before  me. 


the 


Charley '. Je> 

Srasea Weddebukse. 

Colonel BaBre. 

Lord  Boston Gaoe  . 

Admiral  Tiimbstone GsAVEg. 

ElboK  Room Howe. 

Mr.  Caper   Bukgoybe. 

Lord  Kidnapper Dunmore. 

General  Washington. 

Gmcral  Lee.  Officeri,  soldicn,  sailors,  ne- 

General  Putnam.  ^""'^  if-i  ^e. 

Council  did  not  please  Gage.     Ho  i?i[ereised  the  prerogative  given 
It  in  rejecting  thirteen  of  the  elected  counselors.     The  remainder 


1  St.  Asaph. 


Lord  Paramount Bute  . 

Lord  Mocklaie Ma»spield. 

Lord  Hypocrite Daktmouth. 

Lord  Poltroon Sandwich. 

Lord  Catspau! Nobih. 

Lord  Wisdom Chatham. 

Lord  Religion BiSHor 

Lord  Jutlict Camde 

Lord  Patrivt Wilbe; 

Bold  Irishman Burbe. 

'  The  political  complexion  of  the 
to  him  hy  the  charter  to  the  fullest ' 
.were  not  much  more  agreeable  to  him. 

'  General  Gage  was  then  residing  at  tho  honso  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq. 
from  Salem. 

*  All  who  felt  an  attachment  lo  the  American  cause  wore  called  upon  to  sign  it;  and  the 
were  required  to  obligate  thomselvcs,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  cease  all  commerce  with  England,  dating 
from  the  last  of  the  ensuing  month  of  August,  until  the  lale  wicked  acts  of  Parliament  should  be  repealed 
and  the  Massachusetts  colony  reinstated  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges ;  lo  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  Brit- 
ish goods  whatsoever ;  and  to  avoid  all  commerce  or  traffic  with  those  who  refused  to  sign  the  League. 
Finally,  it  was  covenanted  that  those  wki  refused  to  sign  the  League  should  be  held  up  to  public  scorn 
and  indignation  by  the  publication  of  their  names.  The  articles  of  the  Leflgne  were  transmitted  hy  circu- 
lars to  all  the  other  provinces,  with  invitations  to  the  inhabitants  to  afflK  their  names  thereto.  Philadel- 
phia alone,  ai  a  city,  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  join  in  such  a  measure,  preferring  to  refer  the  matter 
(o  a  general  Congress,  and  agreeing  lo  execute  faithfully  all  measures  therein  agreed  upon. 

'  A  biographical  sketch  of  this  distinguished  patriot  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
iaration  of  Independence  printed  in  the  Appendw. 
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mended  to  all  the  colonies  for  the  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  our  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  which  is  most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men."  Tliey  designated  the  1st 
of  Septernber  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  of  meeting,  Thomas  Gushing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  James  Bowdoin,  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  were  chosen  delegates.  A  treasurer  was 
appoiated,  and  the  towns  were  called  upon  to  pay  theiir  respective  shares  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  voted  to  the  delegates  in  payment  of  their  expenses.  The 
whole  business  b^ing  ended,  the  Assembly  adjourned  indefinitely,  and  thus  ended  the  last 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  a  royal  governor. 

Gage  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Assembly,  and  the  acts  of  the  people 
of  Boston  in  sualifining  these  traitorous  measures.  He  refused  to  receive  the  answer  of  the 
General  Court  to  his  address,  and  issued  a  strong  proclamation  in.  denunciation  of  the  League 
as  an  unlawful  combination,  hostile  to  the  crown  and  Parliament,  and  ordering  the  magis- 
trates to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  signing  it.  The  people 
laughed  at  his  proclamation,  defied  the  pliant  magistrates,  and  signed  the  League  by  thon- 
sands.  Uncompromising  hostility  -was  aroused,  and  the  arm  of  bold  defiance  was  uplifted, 
even  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  the  menaces  of  foreign  bayonets. 

At  noon  on  the  1st  of  June  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  aE  vessels  that  wished 
to  enter,  and.  after  the  1 4th,  all  that  remained  were  not  allowed  to  depart.  The  two 
regiments  ordered  to  Boston  by  Gage  had  arrived,  and  were  encamped  on  the  Common. 
Soon  afterward,  these  being  re-enforced  hy  several  regiments  from  Halifax,  Quebec,  New 
York,  and  Ireland,  the  town  became  an  immense  garrison.  The  utter  prostration  of  all  bus- 
iness soon  produced  great  distress  in  the  city.  The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became 
straitened,  and  the  poor,  denied  the  privilege  of  labor,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  class- 
es felt  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor,  yet  the  fortitude  and  forbearance  of  the  inhabitants 
wore  most  remarkable.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  abroad  was  commensurate  with  the 
suflerings  of  the  patriots,  and  from  every  quarter  came  expressions  of  friendship  and  substan- 
tial tokens  of  attachment  to  the  suffereca.  The  people  of  Georgia  sent  the  Bostoniana  sixty- 
three  barrels  of  rice,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  specie.  Wheat  and  other 
grain  were  forwarded  to  them  from  different  points  ;  Schoharie,  in  New  York,  alone  sending 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  The  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Boston. 
The  people  of  Marblchead  and  Salem  ofleted  the  Boston  merchants  the  fice  use  of  wharves 
and  stores,  for  they  scorned  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  Boston  to  receive  and  distribute  donations,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  martial  law,  the  suffering  patriots  were  bold  and  nnyielding. 

General  Gage  was  warned  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  military  rule,  or  open  rebellion  would 
ensue.  Ho  ailected  to  disregard  those  warnings,  yet  he  employed  precautionary  measures. 
Boston  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  called  the  Neck.  Convinced  that  hostilities  must  ensue  unless  the  home  gov- 
ernment should  recede,  and  relying  more  upon  soldiers  than  upon  conciliatory  deeds,  Gage 
moved  in  subserviency  to  this  reliance,  and  stationed  a  strong  guard  of  armed  men  upon  the 
Neck,  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  measure  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  wished  to  prevent 
desertions  from  his  ranks.  The  people  readily  interpreted  the  meaning  of  his  movement, 
and  saw  at  once  that  the  patriots  of  Boston  were  to  he  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  those  in  the  country,  and  that  arras  and  ammnuilion  were  not  to  be  transported  from 
the  city  to  the  interior.  For  the  first  time  the  free  intercourse  of  New  Englanders  was  in- 
terrupted, and  the  lightning  of  rebeUion,  that  had  for  years  been  curbed  within  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  leaped  ibrlh  in  manifestations  which  alarmed  the  hitherto  haughty  hirelings  of 
royalty.  The  members  of  the  new  Council,  appointed  by  the  governor  under  the  act  which 
changed,  and  indeed  abrogated,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  accepted  office,  were 
treated  with  disdain  at  every  stop,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  forced  to  resign. 
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The  courts  of  justice  were  suspeaded  ;  the  attorneys  who  had  issued  writs  of  citation  were 
oompeiled  to  ask  pardon  in  the  public  journals,  and  promise  nof  to  expedite  othprs  until  the 
laws  should  be  revoked  and  the  charter  re-establiahed  The  people  occupied  tha  seats  of 
juatice,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  judges.  When  invited  to  withdraw  thej  answtred 
that  they  recognized  no  other  tribunals  and  no  other  magistrates  than  such  as  wete  ostab 
lished  by  ancient  laws  and  usage." 

Persuaded  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  people  throughout  the  province  began  to  arm 
themselves  and  practice  military  tactics  daily.  Every  where  the  fife  and  drum  were  heard 
and  fathers  and  sons,  encouraged  by  the  gentler  sex  took  lessons  together  m  the  art  of  war 
The  forge  and  hammer  were  busy  in  making  guns  and  swords,  and  eiery  thing  bore  the  an 
imated  but  gloomy  impress  of  impending  hostility.  The  zeal  of  true  patriots  waxed  warm- 
er ;  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  lukewarm  assumed  the  features  of  courage ;  the  avowed 
friends  of  government  became  alarmed,  and  those  Addressors,  as  they  were  called,  who 
signed  an  address  to  Hutchinson  on  his  departure,  were  obliged  to  make  public  recantations 
in  the  newspapers.'     Some  of  the  Boston  clergy  (particularly  Dr.  Cooper,  the  person  who 

'  This  picture  is  from  an  English  print  of  the  time.  Then  the  principal  portion  of  the  town  was  upon 
the  easlern  slope  and  flats.  There  were  a  few  houses  upon  the  higher  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Beacon 
Hill,  around  the  Common,  among  which  was  that  of  John  Hancock.  In  this  picture,  Beacon  Hill  is  desig- 
nated by  the  pole,  which]  with  its  barrel,  is  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  peninsula  originally  con- 
tained about  seven  hundred  acres.  The  hills  have  been  razed  and  the  earlk  carried  into  the  water,  by  which 
means  the  peninsola  is  so  enlarged  that  it  now  comprises  about  fourteen  hundred  acres. 

'Otis's  Botta,  i-,  124. 

'  There  were  many  persons  of  some  significance  who  were  willing,  at  this  stage  of  the  contcoverBy,  to 
offer  conciUatory  mcBsures,  and  they  even  gave  encoun^ement  lo  General  Gage  and  his  governnienC.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  merchants  and  others  of  Boston  .signed  an  address  to  General  Gage,  expressing  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  for  the  tea  destroyed.  It  is  averred,  also,  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  Boston  act- 
ually endeavored  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea,  but  the  attempt  failed.  There 
were  some  others  who  protested  against  the  course  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  the  action  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who,  ihey  averred,  were  nndiily  exciting  the  people,  and  urg- 
ing them  headlong  toward  rain.  But  these  movements  were  productive  only  of  mischief.  Tliey  made  the 
colonists  more  determined,  and  deluded  the  homo  government  with  the  false  idea  that  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  people  were  averse  to  change  or  revolution.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  recantation, 
Kgned  by  a  large  number  of  the  addressers  ;  "  Whereas  we,  the  subscribers,  did  some  time  since  sign  an 
address  to  Governor  Hutchinson,  which,  though  prompted  to  by  the  best  intentiont,  has,  nevertheless,  given 
great  ofteuBe  to  our  country ;  We  do  now  declare,  thai  we  desire,  so  far  from  designing,  by  that  action,  to 
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first  received  HutchinEon's  letters  from  Fr&nklin)  were  very  active  in  ptomoting  hostility  to 
the  rulers,  and  the  press  exerted  its  power  with  great  industry  and  effect.' 

The  Massachusetts  Spij  and  the  Boston  Gazette  were  the  principal  Whig  journals,  and 
through  the  latter,  Otis,  Adams,  Quincy,  Warren,  and  others  communed  with  the  public,  in 
artielea  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  Epigrams,  parables,  sonnets,  dialogues,  and  every 
form  of  literary  expression  remarkable  for  point  and  terseness,  filled  these  journals.  The 
ibllowing  is  a  fair  specimen  of  logic  in  rhyme,  bo  frequently  employed  at  that  day.  I  copied 
it  from  Anderson's  Constitutional  GaaeJte,' published  in  New  York  in  1775.  That  paper 
was  the  nncompiomising  opponent  of  Hiviugton's  (Tory)  Gazette,  published  in  the  same  city : 

"The  Qfiurrel  with  Amrrica  fairly  Siattd. 
"Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Maasaclinsetta  in  anger 
Spills  the  tea  on  John  Bull — John  falls  on  to  bang  her  { 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  beishbora  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  baatinade. 
Wow,  good  men  of  the  law !  pray,  who  is  in  fault, 
The  one  wbo  begun,  or  resents  the  assault?" 

The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  were  busy  night  and  day  preparing  the  people 
of  the  province  for  energetic  action,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  offense  to  sound  the  battle 
cry  and  invoke  the  sword  of  rebellion  from  its  scabbard.' 

Alarmed  at  the  rebellious  spirit  rnanifested  on  all  sides.  Gage  removed  the  seat  auemi, 
of  government  from  Salem  back  to  Boston,  and  began  to  fortify  the  Neck.     The       ^'^*- 


work  went  on  slowly  at  first,  for  British  gold  could  not  bny  Boston  carpenters,  and  work- 
men had  to  be  procured  from  other  places.  The  people  viewed  these  warlike  preparations 
with  indignation,  which  was  heightened  by  an  injudicious  act  of  Gage  In  sending  a  detach- 

show  our  acquiescence  In  those  acts  of  Parliament  so  universally  and  justly  odious  to  all  America,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  we  hoped  we  might,  in  that  way,  contribute  to  (heir  repeal;  though  now,  to  our  sorrow,  we 
find  ourselves  mistaken.  And  we  do  now  further  declare,  that  we  never  intended  the  offense  which  this 
address  has  occasioned;  that,  if  we  had  foreseen  such  an  event,  we  should  never  have  signed  it;  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  and  now  is  our  wish  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  oui  aerious  determination  is 
to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  liberty,  the  welfare,  iind  happiness  of  our  country,  which  is  in^ 
separably  connected  with  our  own."  The  Committee  of  Conespondenoa  declared  the  recantation  satisfac- 
tory, and  reeommended  the  signers  of  it  as  true  friends  to  America. 

'  There  were  five  newspapers  printed  in  Boston  in  3774,  as  follows;  the  Smfon  Pott,  on  Monday 
morning,  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet ;  the  Boston  Nema-Letter,  by  Margaret  Draper  (widow  of  Riohard 
Draper]  and  Robert  Boyle ;  the  JlfossaeftweMe  Gazette  amd  Boston  Poll  Boy  and  AdvertiitT,  by  Mills  and 
Hicks ;  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  by  Edes  and  Gill  j  and  the  MaisackMetli  Spy,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas.— See  Thomas's  Hiilory  of  Printing. 

*  Anderson  was  the  lather  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson  of  New  York,  the  earliest  wood-engraver,  as  ■ 
distinct  an,  in  America.  Now  (]850),  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  uses  the  graver  with  all  the  skill  and 
vigor  of  earlier  manhood. 

'  The  committee  of  1774  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams, 
William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  and  Josiah  Quiney.  The  importance  of  these  committees  of  correspond- 
ence may  be  understood  by  the  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  a  Tory  writer  over  the  signainre  of  Mai- 
sacKatftlmiis.  "  Tbis,"  he  said,  "  is  the  foulest,  subtlest,  and  most  venomous  serpent  ever  issued  from  the 
egg  of  sedition.  /(  i>  He  lource  of  the  TeieHion.  I  saw  the  small  seed  when  it  was  implanted  ;  it  was  a. 
grain  of  mustard.  I  have  watched  the  pluit  until  it  has  become  a  great  tree.  The  vilest  reptiles  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth  are  concealed  at  the  root;  the  foulest  birds  of  the  air  rest  upon  its  branches.  I  now  would 
induce  you  to  go  to  work  immediately  Vith  axes  and  hatchets  and  cut  it  down,  for  a  two-fold  reason  :  be- 
'    '  I  society,  and  lest  it  be  felled  suddenly  by  a  stronger  arm,  aiul  crush  its  thousands  in 


ts  fall." 
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Sentomheti,  ment  of  troopg  to  seize  a  qiiantJtyof  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  province,  stored  at 
'■"*■  Charlestown  and  Cambridge.  This  act  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  large 
numbers  assembled  at  Cambridge,  determined  upon  attacking  the  troops  in  Boston.  About 
the  same  time,  intelligence  went  abroad  that  the  ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbor  were  bom- 
barding the  town  and  the  regular  troops  were  massacring  the  people,  sparing  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  the  thrill  of  horror  produced  by 
the  report  was  succeeded  by  a  cry  of  vengeance.  In  lesa  than  thirty-six  hours  the  country 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  extent  was  aroused.  From  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  to  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire.  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  was  the  universal  shout. 
Instantly,  on  every  side,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  weapons, 
furnishing  themselves  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  preparing  for  an  immediate 
march  ;  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  exhorting  and  encouraging  others  by  voice  and  ex- 
ample. The  roads  were  soon  crowded  with  armed  men,  marching  for  Boston  with  great 
rapidity,  but  without  noise  or  tumult.  Full  thirty  thousand  men  were  under  arms  and 
speeding  toward  the  towa ;  nor  did  they  halt  until  well  assured  that  the  report  was  un- 

At  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  Suffolk  county,  to  which  Boston 
belonged,  held  on  the  6th  of  September,  it  was  resolved  that  no  obedience  was  due  to 
any  part  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  Collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  officers  holding 
public  money,  were  recommended  to  retain  the  funds  in  their  hands  until  the  old  charter 
was  restored ;  that  persons  who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  Council  had  violated  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  country  ;  that  those  who  did  not  resign  by  the  20th  of  September  should 
be  considered  public  enemies  ;  that  the  Quebec  Act,  establishing  Romanism  in  Canada,  was 
dangerous  to  Protestantism  and  Uberty,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive only  so  long  as  just  reason  required.  They  also  recommended  the  people  to  seize 
and  keep  as  a  hostage  any  servant  of  the  crown  who  might  fall  in  their  way,  when  they 
should  hear  of  a  patriot  being  arrested  for  any  political  offense.  They  drew  up  an  address 
to  General  Gage,  telling  him  frankly  that  they  did  not  desire  to  commence  hostilities,  but 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ;  they  also 
complained  loudly  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck. 

Gage  denounced  the  convention  as  treasonable,  and,  in  reply  to  their  address,  declared 
that  he  should  take  such  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  troops  and  the  friends  of  government 
as  he  thought  proper,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  the  cannon  placed  in  battery  on 
ihe  Neck  should  not  be  used  except  to  repel  hostile  proceedings.  Unlike  Governor  Carleton 
of  Canada,  he  had  no  word  of  kindness  or  act  of  conciliation  for  the  patriots,"  and  they,  in 
turn,  reviled  the  governor  and  set  bis  power  at  naught.  Tarring  and  feathering  and  other 
violent  acts  became  common,  and  the  Tories  or  friends  of  government  in  the  surrounding 
country  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Boston.  The  eight  military  companies  in  the  town, 
composed  of  citizens,  were  mostly  broken  up.  John  Hancock  had  been  commander  of  a 
corps  oalled  the  Governor's  Independent  Cadets.  General  Gage  had  dismissed  him,  and 
the  company,  indignant  at  the  aflront,  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  14th  of  August,  to 

'  See  Hinman's  Historical  CoUedioni  from  Official  Reeardi,  &0.,  of  Canneeticut. 

It  was  bolieved  by  some,  that  the  rumor  of  the  bambardrnfilt  at  Boston  was  set  afloat  by  some  of  the 
leading  patiiots,  to  show  Geaemi  Gage  what  muliitades  of  people  would  rise  up  to  orush  his  troops  if  he 
dared  to  abase  bia  power  by  committing  the  least  act  of  violence. 

'  The  kindness  which  Governor  Carleton  manifested  toward  the  American  prisoners  captured  at  Qaebec 
and  tbe  Cedars  in  1TT6,  did  more  to  keep  down  rebellion  in  that  province  than  any  severe  measures  could 
have  eSeoled.  Lamb  says,  that  "in  the  spring  of  1'176,  Governor  Carleton  addressed  the  prisoners  with 
Buch  awaetness  and  good-humor  as  was  safHoienC  to  melt  every  heart.  'My  lads,'  he  said,  'why  did  yon 
come  to  disturb  an  honest  man  in  his  government  that  never  did  any  harm  (o  you  in  his  life  ?  I  never  in- 
vaded your  property,  nor  sent  a  single  soldier  to  disturb  you.  Come,  my  boys,  you  are  in  a  very  distress- 
ing situation,  and  not  able  to  go  home  with  any  comfort.  I  mtist  provide  you  with  shoes,  stockings,  and 
warm  waistcoats.  I  must  give  you  some  victuals  to  carry  you  home.  Take  care,  my  lads,  that  yon  do 
not  come  here  again,  lost  I  should  not  treat  you  so  kindly." — Lamb's  Jmrnal  of  the  Jnuriatn  War,  p.  89  ; 
Dublin,  1809. 
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ind  return  him  their  standard 


imbly. 


wait  on  the  governor  at  Salem  i 
imonily  disbanded  themselves    ' 

The  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Suf 
folk  convention  the  general  Contmental 
sppiEmierS     Congress  met  in  Philadelphia 

''^*  and  as  sood  as  iniormatioD  of 

Its  firm  proceedings  reached  Massachusetts 
the  patriots  assumed  a  holder  tone  O-aRe 
summoned  the  Hou=e  of  Representatives  to 
meet  at  Salem  to  proceed  to  business  ac 
cording  to  the  new  order  of  things  under 
the  late  ait  of  Par]l^ment  Town  meet 
inga  were  held  but  so  rpvolutionary  were 
their  proceedings  that  Gage  countermand 
ed  his  order  for  the  Aaaemblj  His  right 
to  countermand  was  denied  and  most  of 
the  members  elect  to  the  number  of  nine 
tj  met  at  '*alem  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed  (jage  oi  course  was 
not  there  and  as  nohod}  appeared  to  open 

the  court  or  administer  the  oaths  they  re  j|„„,  Huicncir' 

solved  themsehes  into  a  provmeial  Con 
gress  adjourned  to  Concord  and  there  organized  by  choosing  John  Hancock  president   and 

'  I  copy  from  the  Maisachuaellt  '^py  ol  September,  1774   the  luUowuig  lampoon  m  rhyme 
"^  fampU  of  gubernatorial  eloqumre,  a>  lately  exhibited  to  the  company  ofcadeti: 
"  Your  ColDBol  H— n-^,  by  negleet 

■Twaa  proper  ha  shguldbedismiMed; 
1  never  wm  and  aeTcr  will 
By  morta]  losn  be  Iroaled  ilL 


tccionseorps. 


This  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  fearlessneas  of  the  press  at  that  time,  for  it  must  he  remembered  that 
the  Spy  WHS  printed  in  Boston,  then  tilled  with  armed  troops  employed  to  pnt  down  rising  rebellion.  Gage's 
proclamations  were  paraphrased  in  rhyme,  and  otherwise  ridiculed.     One  of  these,  now  before  me,  com- 


OrtlustwlngDonunmHon 

IRaplete  wllh  DefBraatioii), 

And  apeedy  JupilaMon 

Of  the  Nb«  Englisb  NbUoo. 

Who  shall  his  pious  weyg  ghun." 

closes  with 

"  Thui  gmcionaly  the  war  I  wage, 
Ab  witdeuelh  my  band— 

otMslhir  Cart],. 

'■Tkohi 

'  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Hnncoolt  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  enother  pari  of  this  work. 
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Benjamin  Lincoln,  afterward  a  revolutionary  general,  secretary.  A  committee,  appointed 
lo  consider  the  state  of  the  province,  prepared  an  addreas  to  Gage,  which  the  Congress 
adopted,  and  then  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  where  another  committee  was  sent  to  present 
the  addreas  to  the  governor.  In  that  address  they  protested  against  the  fortification  of  the 
Neck,  and  eomplained  of  the  recent  acta  of  Parliament,  while  they  expressed  the  wannest 
loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  government.  Gage  replied,  as  he  did  to  the  Suffolk  committee, 
that  his  military  preparations  were  made  only  in  self  defense,  and  were  justified  by  the  war- 
like demonstrations  on  every  hand.  Ho  concluded  by  pronouncing  their  Assembly  illegal, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  charter  of  the  province,  and  warned  them  to  desist. 

The  denunciations  of  Gage  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  zeal  of  the  patriots. 
The  Provincial  Congress  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  John  Hancock,  giving  it  power  to  call  out  tbe  militia.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  provide  ammunition  and  stores,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 
Ooioherae,     ^^'^^  *'"'  ^^^  purpose.     Provision  was  also  made  for  arming  the  people  of  the 

'^'''*-  province.  They  appointed  Henry  Gardner  treasurer  of  the  colony,  under  the  title 
of  receiver  general,  into  whose  hands  the  constables  and  tax-collectors  were  directed  to  pay 
all  public  moneys  which  they  received.  Jedediah  Preble,  Artemus  Ward,  and  Seth  Pome- 
roy,  were  appointed  general  officers  of  the  militia.'  The  first  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Ward  and  Pomeroy  alone  entered  upon  the  duty  of  organizing  the  military. 
Ammunition  and  stores  were  speedily  collected  at  Concord,  Woburn,  and  other  places. 
Milb  were  erected  for  making  gunpowder ;  manufactories  were  set  up  for  making  arms, 
and  great  encouragement  was  given  to  the  production  of  saltpeter. 

The  Provincial  Congress  disavowed  any  intention  to  attack  the  British  troops,  yet  took 
measures  to  cut  off  their  supplies  from  the  country.  Gage  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, denouncing  their  proceedings,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid  ;  and  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Congress  had  all  the  authority  of  law,  he  was  unsupport- 
ed except  by  his  troops,  and  a  few  officials  and  their  friends  in  the  city.  Apprehending 
that  the  people  of  Boston  might  point  the  cannons  upon  the  fortifications  about  the  town 
upon  himself  and  troops,  he  caused  a  party  of  sailors  to  be  landed  by  night  from  a  ship  of 
war  in  the  harbor,  who  spiked  all  the  guns  upon  the  battery  at  Fort  Hill. 

At  a  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  convened  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, it  was  voted  to  enrol  twelve  thousand  minute  men — volunteers  pledged  to  be  ready 
to  enter  the  field  at  a  minute's  notice — and  au  invitation  was  sent  to  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  to  follow  this  example,  and  increase  the  number  of  minute  men  to  twenty 
thousand.  They  elected  the  same  delegates  to  the  general  Congress,  to  meet  again  in  May, 
1773;  appointed  Colonel  Thomas  and  Coloael  Heath  additional  generals;  and  adopted 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Provincial  Congress,  to  meet  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 
They  then  adjourned  to  attend  the  general  thanksgiving,  held  according  to  their  own  ap- 
pointment.' When  the  year  1774  closed,  the  colonies  were  on  the  verge  of  open  insurrec- 
tion.    Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  view  the  progress  of  events  in  England. 

When  the  colonial  agents  there  observed  the  manifest  improbability  of  a  reconcihation 
and  the  certainty  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  were  exceedingly  active  in  their  efforts  to 
mold  the  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  the  colonies.     The  various  addresses  put  forth  by  the 

'  For  a  sketch  of  Ihe  life  of  General  Ward,  see  ante,  pa 
George,  in  1755,  and  was  the  soldier  of  tbat  name  whom  i 
See  page  109. 

'  This  appointment  was  always  made  by  the  governor,  es  at  the  present  day,  but  the  patriots  had  abso- 
lutely discarded  bis  authority. 


J  cbaD^e  took  place,  wett 


dnughter  Lucy,  In  oppotlHoi 

1  to  the  wUhei  of  ber  fiitber.  who  deelred  a  mare  m 

bookseUer  In  BottoD,  and  U 

1  in  his  line,    A  lympMliT  of  IMle,  feelins;,  ind  viev 

one  who  had  espouied  the  < 

;ams  of  rebfllUon ;  bul  nun;  of  IhoM  very  friends,  ■ 
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Continental  Congress  were  printed  and  industriouslj  circulated  Dr  Franklin  and  other 
friends  of  America  traversed  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England  and  by  per 
Bonal  communications  enlightened  the  people  upon  the  important  questions  at  issue  The 
inhabitants  of  tho'ie  districts  were  mostly  Dissenters  looking  upon  the  Church  of  England  as 
an  oppressor  and  Ijj  parity  of  simple  reasoning  its  main  pill&r  the  throne  was  regarded 
equally  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  They  were  therefore  eager  Iistpnera  to  the  truths 
respecting  human  rights  which  the  friends  of  republicanism  uttered  arfd  throughout  York 
ahire  Lancashire  Durham  and  Northumberland   the  people  became  much  excited 

Ministers  were  alarmed  and  concerted  measures  to 
counteract  the  efiects  produce!  by  thee  itinerant  repub- 
licans A  lam  Smith  the  author  of  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  WeJderbume  the  solicitor  genera)  and  other 
friends  of  the  ministry  wielded  their  pens  vigorously 
and  at  their  solicitation  Dr  Boebuck  of  Birmingham 
a  very  popular  man  among  the  manufietur  ng  popula 
tion  followed  in  the  wake  of  Frankl  n  and  his  friends 
and  endeavored  to  applj  a  mmisterial  antidote  to  their 
republican  poison  In  this  he  was  measurably  success 
ful   and  the  districts  were  quieted 

Parinment  assembled  on  the  30th  of  Noveni 
her      The  king  informed  them  that  America  was 
on  the  lerge  of  open  rebellon      "When  the  usual  address 
fo  the  kmg  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
opposition  offered  an  amendment  asking  his  majesty  to 
BDAB  1M1TH  j^y  bcforc  Paihament  all  letters  orders  and  instructions 

relating  to  American  affairs  as  veil  as  all  the  mtelli 
gence  received  from  the  colonies  Lord  North  opposed  the  amendment  because  it  made 
the  first  advances  toward  a  reconcdiation  and  therefore  was  meons stent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  government  The  adlress  was  repletp  with  a«urances  oi  support  for  the  king  and 
ministers  m  all  measures  deemed  ni-ccsarj  to  maintain  government  in  the  colonies  or  in 
other  words  in  drawing  the  sword  il  necessary  to  bring  the  Amencans  to  the  feet  of  rojal 
authority  A  debate  characterized  b\  cons  derable  bittemcs  tnsued  but  the  amendment 
was  rejected  and  the  loyal  address  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  sixt>  four 
aga  nst  seventj  three  '■imlar  action  was  had  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  an  address  was 
carried  by  i  vote  of  sixty  three  to  thirteen  Nme  peers  signed  a  sensible  protest  which 
concluded  with  these  words  Whatever  maj  be  the  mischievous  designs  or  inconsiderate 
temerity  which  leads  others  to  this  desperate  course  we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who 
have  ever  disapproved  of  measures  so  jernicious  in  their  past  effects  and  future  tendencies 
and  who  are  not  in  haste  withtut  inquiry  and  information  to  commit  ourselves  in  declara 
tions  which  may  prec  pitate  our  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war 

Franklin  and  his  associates  caused  strong  remonstrances  and  petitions  to  be  sent  in  from 
the  northern  manufacturing  districts  and  respectful  petitions  were  also  sent  In  from  Lon 
don  Liverpool  Manchester  Bristol  and  other  large  towns  prajing  for  a  just  and  concilia 
tory  course  toward  America  These  petitions  were  referred  to  an  inactive  committee —  a 
committee  of  oblivion  Burke  called  it — while  a  few  counter  petitions  procured  by  Roe- 
buck were  acted  upon  immediatelj       Petitions  from  Americais   and  even  one  from  Ja 


'  Adam  Smilh  was  born  at  Kirkalrfy,  in  Scotland,  in  1723.  At  the  age  of  three  years  he  was  carried 
rtTby  some  gipsies,  bat  soon  afterward  was  recovered.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  designed  for 
the  Church.  He  became  an  infidel  in  religious  views,  and  of  coarse  turned  his  attention  to  other  than  cler- 
ical duties.  He  was  the  friend  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  infidel  writers  of 
Fmnce.  He  wrote  much,  but  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1771.  Il  was  for  a  long  time  the  ablest  work  on  jwliticai  ■ 
economy  in  the  English  language.     He  died  in  1790,  as  he  had  lived,  a  coatemner  of  Christianity 
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maica,  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  the  Americana  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  government  was  anxious  to  light  up  the  flame  of  war,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  at  once  crushing  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  West  by  a  single  tread  of  its 
iron  heel  of  power. 

Parliament,  which  adjourned  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays;  reassembled  on  the 
20th  of  January.  GreatJy  to  the  aetonishment  of  every  one,  Lord  Chatham  (Pitt) 
was  in  his  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  following  day.  It  was  understood  that  he  had 
washed  his  hands  of  American  affairs,  and  that  he  would  probably  not  he  seen  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  session.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  the  great  statesman  opened  the  business 
of  the  session  by  proposing  an  address  to  the  king,  asking  him  to  ■■  immediately  dispatch  or- 
ders to  General  Gage  to  remove  his  forces  from  Boston  as  soon  as  the  rigors  of  the  season 
would  permit."  "I  wish,  my  lords,"  he  said,  "not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisis.  An  hour  now  lost  may  produce  years  of  calamity.  For  my  part,  I  will  not  desert, 
for  a  single  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  business.  Unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  I  will  give  it  my  unremitted  attention.  I  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and  will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  impending 
danger.  When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  this  country,  and  the  magnitude 
of  danger  from  the  present  plan  of  misadministTation  practiced  against  them,  I  desire  not  to 
be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  indulgence  between  England  and  America.  I 
contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to  America  ;  and  I  shall  ever  contend  that  the  Amer- 
icana owe  obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree."  After  stating  the  points  on  which  the  su- 
premacy of  the  mother  country  was  justly  predicated,  the  great  orator  continued  :  "  Resist- 
ance to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament,  and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be 
found  equally  incompetent  to  convince  or  to  enslave  your  felZow-aubjects  in  America,  who 
feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the  Legislature  or  the  bodies 
who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable  to  British  subjects."  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  suffering  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  insulted  by  the 
inhabitants,  wasting  away  with  sickness  and  pining  for  action ;  and  finally,  after  alluding 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Congress  and  the  approval  of  their  acts  by  the  people,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon 
such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  must  be  vain — 
must  be  fatal.      We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not 

when  we  must To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thus  persevere  in  misadvising 

and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
from  hia  crown,  but  T  will  affirm  that  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  kingdom  is  un- 

Chatham'a  motion  waa  negatived  by  a  vote  of  aixty-eight  to  eighteen.  Not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, he  immediately  presented  a  bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  renounce  the  power 
of  taxation,  demand  of  the  Americana  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  invite  them  to  contribute,  voluntarily,  a  specified  sum  annually,  to  be  employed 
in  meeting  the  charge  on  the  national  debt.  This  accomplished,  it  proposed  an  immediate 
repeal  of  all  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  current  reign,  and  then 
in  force.'  This,  of  course,  ministers  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  colonies  quite  as  inju- 
rious to  national  honor  as  any  thing  yet  proposed,  and  more  humiliating,  even,  than  Dr. 
Tucker's  propositions,  then  attracting  much  attention,  that  Parliament  should,  by  solemn 
act,  separate  the  colonies  from  the  parent  government,  and  disallow  any  appJication  for  res- 
toration to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  until,  by  humble  petition,  they  should 

'  These  were  ten  in  number  :  the  Sugar  Mt,  the  two  Quartering  Acti,  the  Tea  Mt,  the  Act  tuapending 
tht  Nob  York  Legitlaturt  {hereafter  to  bo  noticed),  the  two  Acts  for  the  Trial  in  Great  Britain  of  Offenta 
i-aimmUtd  in  America,  the  Botlon  Port  Bill,  ihe  Act  for  Rig\tlating  tkt  Gtiural  Government  of  Jfaiiacku- 
ittlt,  and  the  Quebee  Act. 
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ask  for  pardon  and  reinstatement.'  Chatham's  proposition  received  very  little  favor  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  loudly  applauded  by  the  more  intelligent  people  without,'  and  it  was 
negatived,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  "  reject  the  bill  now  and  forever,"  by  a 
vote  of  Bixty-one  against  thirty-two. 

The  ministry,  governed  by  the  ethics  of  the  lion  (without  his  magnanimity),  "  might 
makes  right,"  followed  up  their  foolish  rejection  of  the  olive  branch,  by  proposing  raeasureB 
tantamount  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war  upon  the  American  eolonists,  as  rebels.  On  the 
2d  of  February.  North  proposed  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  coercive  measures.  He  moved, 
in  the  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  affirming  that  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts was  in  a,  Btate  of  rebellion ;  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  relinquish  an  iota  of  her  sovereign  rule  in  the 
colonies,  and  urging  his  majesty  to  take  effectual  meas- 
ures for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  address 
concluded  with  the  usual  resolution  to  support  him  with 
their  "  lives  and  fortunes." 

On  introducing  the  motion,  North  intimated  that  a 
part  of  his  plan  was  to  materially  increase  the  military 
forces  in  America,  and  to  restrain  the  entire  comraerce 
of  New  England  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Fox  moved  an  amendment,  censuring 
the  ministry  and  praying  for  their  removal.  Dunning 
and  the  great  Thurlow  engaged  in  the  debate  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition,  which  became  very  warm.  Fox's 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  three  hundred 
and  four  against  one  hundred  and  five,  and  North's 
eduabd  I  IBBo^  motion  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 

ninety-sijt  to  one  hundred  and  sis  in  tlie  Commons,  and 
a  the  Upper  House  by  eighty-seven  to  twenty-seven ;  nine  peers  protesting.' 


Ill  able  English  divine,  and  son  of  Abraham  Tucker,  au- 

line  ootavo  volumes.     Dr.  Tucker  was  a  famous  pam- 

13  the  only  friend  of  the  British  ministry  who  wrote  in  Isvor 


'  Josiah  Tucker,  D.D.,  dean  of  Gloucester,  « 
thor  of  The  Light  of  Nature  Farmed,  a  work  ii 
phleteer  at  the  time  of  our  Rerolulion. 
of  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

'  The  corporation  of  (he  city  of  Lond<m  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  Franklin  |to  whom  Chatham 
submitted  the  bill  before  offering  it  in  the  Senate)  sent  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  England,  and  to  his 
own  countrymen  there,  In  which  he  portrayed  the  wickedness  of  rejecting  this  plan  of  reconciliation,  the 
only  feasible  one  that  had  been  offered  for  years.  Franklin  and  other  agents  asked  to  be  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the  demands  of  the  general  Congress ;  but  even  this  eourlety,  tor  jt 
could  be  called  nothing  more,  was  roughly  denied. 

*  Gibbon  the  historian,  author  of  the  Decline  a/nd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who  had  then  a  seal  ia 
Parliament,  writing  to  his  friend  Sheffield,  said,  "  We  voted  an  address  of  '  lives  and  fortunes,'  declaring 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  more  troops,  but,  I  fear,  not  enough,  to  go  to  America,  to  make 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  Boston ;  three  generals,  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne  I  In  a  few  days  we 
stop  the  ports  of  New  England.  I  can  not  write  volumes,  but  I  am  mare  and  more  convinced  that,  with 
firmness,  all  may  go  well ;  get  I  aarBftking  dot^t." 

Gibbon  was  very  much  disposed  to  take  sides  with  the  Americans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  publicly  declared 
at  Brooke's  Coffee-house,  that  "  there  was  no  s^vation  for  England,  unless  six  of  the  heads  of  the  cabinet 
council  were  cut  off  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  as  examples."  Gibbon  had  his 
price,  and,  withia  a  fortnight  cifter  the  above  expression  was  uttered,  took  ofHce  under  that  same  cabinet 
council,  with  a  liberal  salary  and  promise  of  a  pension.  His  mouth  was  thus  slopped  by  the  sugar-plums 
of  patron^e.  So  says  Bailey,  author  of  "Records  of  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Country,"  page  169.  Bailey 
also  gives  the  following  poem,  which  he  asserts  was  written  by.Foi ; 

"  King  George,  In  a  fright,  lest  Gibbon  should  write 
e  Bte^  af  Sriuin'B  diegrocn. 


Thought  no 


to  give  the  b 
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HEi  Character  and  Career.     Bill  for  destrojin^  l^ 


Joba  WUk«  in  FaiSamei 

In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  thenia  member  of  Parliament,  for. 
merly  editor  of  the  North  Briton,  a  radical  paper,  who  had  given  the  government  a  world 
of  trouble  during  a  portion  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
~  reign  of  George  III.,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  favor  of 

the  Americans.  He  declared  that  a  proper  resistance  to 
wrong  was  revolution,  and  not  rebellion,  and  intimated 
that  if  the  Americans  were  succesaful,  they  might,  in  after 
times,  celebrate  the  revolution  of  177d  as  the  English  did 
that  of  1688.  Earnest  recommendations  to  pursue  mild- 
er measures  were  offered  by  the  opposition,  but  without 
effect.  It  was  voted  that  two  thousand  additional  sea- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  soldiers  should  be 
sent  to  America, 

A  few  days  afl;erward  Lord  North  brought  Fsbiiiarj  lo, 
forth  another  bill,  providing  for  the  destruction  ^"^ 
of  the  entire  trade  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  of 
their  fisheries.'  It  had  a  clause,  excepting  those  individ- 
uals from  the  curse  who  should  produce  a  certificate  from  their  respective  governors  testify- 
ing to  their  general  good  conduct,  and  who  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  opposition  which  the  bill  received  in  the  Commons,  the 
merchants  of  London  presented  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  it,'  and  so  did  the  Quakers 
in  behalf  of  their  brethren  in  Nantucket,  but  without  eflect.  It  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  fifty-eight.  Fresh  intelligence  from  America,  represent- 
ing the  general  adhesion  to  the  Continental  Congress,  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and 
'n  the  form  of  an  amendment,  including  ail  the  colonies  in 
cept  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  where  loyalty  seem- 


another 

the  Restraii 
March  ai.        ,  ,  , 

ed  to  predor 

While  the  Ueatrai 


ily  passed,  i 


ning  Act  was  under  consideration.  North  astonished  all  parties  by  of- 
fering what  he  pretended  to  be  a  conciliatory  bill.  It  proposed  that  when  the  proper  au- 
thorities, in  any  colony,  should  offer,  besides  maintaining  its  own  civil  government,  to  raise 


And  hlB  wtltingB  declare  a  degen'racy  there, 
WUeb  bis  conduct  eitiibiU  at  home." 

The  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  Rome  was  published  in  1776,  and  the  sixth  and  last  on  his  fifty-firsl  birlh- 
<lav,  in  176S.  His  bookseller,  Mr.  Cadell,  on  that  day  gave  him  forty  thousand  dollars.  Gibbon  died  in 
January,  1794. 

'  This  fearless  politieal  writer  was  bora  in  1727.  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1757.  In  the 
rorty-fllUi  number  of  the  "  North  Brittm,"  published  in  1763,  he  made  a  severe  attack  on  government,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  aeooant  of  a  licentious  essay  on  woman  he  was  afterward  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  Acquitted  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  pros- 
BouMd  Mr.  Wood,  the  Under  Secretary,  reeeived  five  thousand  dollars  daJnagea,  and  then  went  to  Paris. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1768,  sent  a  letter  of  submission  lo  the  king,  Md  was  soon  afterward  eleeted  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  The  seat  was  successfully  contested  by  another.  He  was  then  elected 
aldermEui  of  London,  and  the  same  year  obtained  a  verdict  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  against  the  Secretary 
of  Stftte  for  seizing  his  papers.  He  was  sheriff  in  1771,  and  ml774  was  elected  lord  mayor,  and  took  hJl 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  He  was  made  Chamberlain  of  London  in  1779,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
tired from  the  Held  of  party  politics.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1797,  aged  seventy  years. 
The  likeness  here  given  is  copied  from  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor.  The  obverse  side  has  a  pyramid  upon 
a  pedestal,  beside  which  stands  a  Dgure  of  Time  inscribing  upon  the  pyramid  the  number  45.  On  the  ped- 
Mlal  are  the  words  Magna  Charta,  and  beneath,  In  memokt  or  the  tear  MDCCLXVItl.  Wiikes  had  a 
most  forbidding  countenance,  bnt  his  manners  were  pleasing.  In  his  private  character  he  was  licentiow-, 
yet  his  talents  and  energy  employed  upon  the  popular  side  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people. 

'  According  to  teatimfmy  produced  in  Parlianiert,  about  400  ships,  2000  fishing  shallops,  and  20,000 
men  were  thus  employed  in  the  British  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

'  The  people  of  New  England  were,  at  that  time,  indebted  lo  the  merchants  of  London  nearly  five  mill- 
ion dollars.  With  the  destructioa  of  the  trade  of  the  colonists,  all  hope  of  collecting  even  a  small  share  of 
this  sum  would  be  lost. 
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lingular  PoaLtiun  uf  Liinl  Korth.       Uig  Triumph,      A<^liDn  uf  the  LaDdaa  Merchants.      The  mDral  SpeFtncle  in  the  CDlDniei. 

3  certain  revenue  and  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  proper  to  forbear 
imposing  any  tax,  except  for  the  regulation,  of  commerce.  The  ministerial  party  opposed  it 
because  it  was  conciliatory,  and  the  opposition  were  dieaatisfied  with  it  because  it  proposed 
to  abate  but  a  single  grievance,  and  was  not  specific.  To  his  great  astonishment,  the  inin- 
istei  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cross-fire  from  "both  parties  ;  yet  he  stood  his  ground 
well,  and  adroitly  carried  the  proposition  through.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  it  waa 
really  a  cheat  with  a  fair  exterior  of  honesty,  and  intended  to  sow  division  in  the  councils  of 
the  colonies,  heedless  members  of  Parliament  gave  it  support,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighty-eight. 

On  the  heel  of  this  bill  Burke  proposed  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  five  days  after- 
ward Mr.  Hartley  ofiered  a  mild  scheme,  similar  to  Chatham's ;  but  they  were 
negatived  by  large  majorities.  The  "  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,"  urged 
by  the  merchanlB,  who  were  smarting  under  the  effects  of  the  lash  applied  to  the  Americans, 
addressed  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  late  measures  toward  the  colonies.  ^^,  k,^ 
They  were  sternly  rebuked  by  his  majesty,  who  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  i'^^- 
of  his  subjects  presnmed  to  be  abettors  of  tjie  rebels.     It  was  obvious  that 


and  Franklin,  abandoning  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  sailed  for  America, 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  colonies  had  complained  of  wrongs,  petitioned  for  redress, 
and  aiiflered  insults.  Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and,  turning  their  backs  upon 
Great  Britain,  they  prepared  for  war.  In  this  movement  Massachusetts  took  the  lead. 
The  Provincial  Congress  ordered  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  stores  for  an  army  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  They  called  upon  the  Congregational  clergy  to  preach  liberty  from 
their  pulpits,  and  hearty  responses  were  given.  "  The  towns,  which  had  done  so  fearlessly 
and  so  thoroughly  the  preparatory  work  of  forming  and  concentrating  political  sentiment, 
came  forward  now  to  complete  their  patriotic  actions  by  voting  money  freely  to  arm,  equip, 
and  discipline  '  Alarm  List  Companies ;'  citizens  of  every  calling  appeared  in  their  ranks  ; 
to  be  a  private  in  them  was  proclaimed  by  the  journals  an  honor  ;  to  be  chosen  to  office  in 
them,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction.  In  Danvers,  the  deacon  of  the  parish  was  elected 
captain  of  the  minute  men,  and  the  minister  his  lieutenant.  The  minute  men  were  trained 
often,  the  towns  paying  the  expense  ;  and  the  company,  after  its  field  exercises,  would  some- 
times repair  to  the  meeting-house  to  hear  a  patriotic  sermon,  or  partake  of  an  entertainment 
at  the  town-house,  where  zealous  sons  of  Uberty  would  exhort  them  to  prepare  to  fight 
bravely  for  God  and  their  country.  Such  was  the  discipline — so  free  from  a  mercenary 
spirit,  BO  full  of  inspiring  influences — of  the  early  American  soldiery.  And  thus  an  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  existence,  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  for  defensive  purposes,  to  wheel  its  iso- 
lated platoons  into  solid  phalanxes,  while  it  presented  to  an  enemy  only  opportunity  for  an 
inglorious  foray  upon  its  stores."' 

■  Had  the  counsels  of  inflamed  zeal  and  passion — inflamed  by  the  most  cruel  and  insulting 
oppression — prevailed,  blood  would  have  been  shed  before  the  close  of  1774.  Troops  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  Boston,'  and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery  increased  with  their  numbers 

'  Froihingham's  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  42. 

'  In  November,  1774,  there  were  eleven  regiments  of  British  troops,  besides  the  artillery,  in  Boston.  In 
Deeember,  SOO  marines  landed  from  the  Asia  man-of-u^r,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  all  the  iroapa 
ordered  from  the  Jerseya,  Now  York,  and  Quebec  bad  arrived.  A  guard  of  1 50  men  waa  stationed  at  the 
lines  upon  the  Neok.  The  army  was  brigaded.  The  first  brigadier  general  waa  Earl  Percy,  Monorief 
his  brigade  major ;  ihe  second  general  was  Pigott,  bis  major,  Smal) ;  third  general,  Jones,  hia  major,  Hutch- 
inson, son  of  the  late  governor.  The  soldiers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  the  ofHccrs  loolied  with  contempt 
upon  the  martial  preparations  of  the  psople.  "As  to  what  you  hear  of  their  taking  arms  to  resist  the  foroa 
rf  England,"  wrote  an  ofiioer,  in  November,  1774,  "it  is  mere  bullying,  and  will  go  no  further  than  words; 
whenever  it  comes  to  blows,  he  thai  can  run  the  fastest  will  think  himself  best  ofT.  Believe  me,  any  two 
regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  field,  the  whole  force  of  the  Massachu- 
setts province." 
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and  strength  ;  but  the  Ameiicans  were  determined  that  when  collision,  which  was  inevita- 
ble, Bhouid  take  place,  the  first  blow  should  be  struck  by  the  British  troops,  and  thus  make 
government  the  aggressor.  The  occaBion  was  not  long  delayed.  General  Gage  discovered 
that  the  patriots  were  secretly  conveying  arras  and  ammunition  out  of  Boston.  In  carts, 
beneath  loads  of  manure,  cannon  balls  and  muskets  were  carried  out ;  and  powder,  conceal- 
ed in  the  panniers  of  the  market-women,  and  cartridges  in  candle-boxes,  passed  nnsuspected 
by  the  guard  upon  the  Neck.'  On  discovering  these  movements,  and  learning  that  some 
brass  cannon  and  field-pieces  were  at  Salem,  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  seize  them. 
They  were  repelled  by  the  people  under  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  without  bloodshed,  as 
we  have  noticed  on  page  374.  This  movement  aroused  the  utmost  vigilance  throughout 
Mwcii,  ^^^  country.  Al  a  special  session  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  Colonel  Wooster 
1"^  was  commissioned  a  major  general,  and  Joseph  Spencer  and  Israel  Putnam  were 
appointed  brigadiers.  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  merchant  of  Marblehead,  and  afterward  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  under  his  directions  munitions  of  war  were  rapidly  accumulated,  the  chief  de- 
posit of  which  was  at  Concord,  about  twenty  mijes  from  Boston.  Meanwhile,  Sewall,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province,  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  articles,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  cease  resistance ;  and,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  patriots  lest  there  should  be  defection 
in  their  strong-hold.  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  soon  afterward  offered  to  mediate 
between  General  Gage  and  the  people  of  Boston,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  hostilities, 
Timothy  Rugglea,  president  of  the  "Stamp  Act  Congress,"  got  up  counter  associations 
against  those  of  the  patriots,  and  a  small  number  at  Marshfield  and  other  places  signed  the 
agreement,  calling  themselves  the  "  Associated  Loyalists,"  But  John  Adams  promptly  re- 
plied to  Judge  Sewall ;  Governor  Trumbull's  apparent  conservatism  was  soon  understood 
to  be  but  a  testimony  against  government,  to  prove  that  offers  of  reconciliation  had  been 
made  and  rejected  ;  the  patriots  made  the  "  Associated  Loyalists"  recant,  and  the  republic- 
ans assumed  a  bolder  tone  than  ever  of  defiance  and  contempt. 

When  spring  opened,  Gage's  force  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  effect- 
ive men.  He  determined,  with  this  Ibrce,  to  nip  the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  and  his  first  act- 
ire  movement  was  an  attempt  to  seize  or  destroy  the  stores  of  the  patriots  at  Concord,  which 
were  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  James  Barrett.  Officers  in  disguise  were  sent  to  make 
sketches  of  the  roads,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  towns.  Bodies  of  troops  were  occa- 
sionally marched  into  the  country,  and  a  general  system  of  reconnoissance  around  Boston  was 
established.  The  ever-vigilant  patriots  were  awake  to  all  these  movements.  A  night- 
watch  was  established  at  Concord,  and  every  where  the  minute  men  were  ready  with  bur- 
nished muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  and  filled  cartouches. 

Early  in  April,  many  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  proceedingH 
at  Boston,  apprehending  arrest,  and  probable  transportation  to  England  for  trial,  left  the 
town.'  Among-thosc  who  remained  was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  he  kept  the  patriots  con- 
tinually advised  of  the  movements  of  Gage  and  his  troops.  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, who  were  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  General 
Gage,  and,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  he  had  resolved  to  arrest  them  on  their  return  to  the 

'  Oq  the  ISth  of  March  the  discoieiy  was  made,  and  the  guard  at  the  Necl<  seized  13,435  musket  oht- 
tridges  and  it  quantity  of  balls.  In  doing  this,  a  teamster  was  severely  liatidted.  This  ciri^umstance,  the 
oration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  ia  the  "Old  South,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  (March  5th),  the 
tarring  and  feathering  of  a  citizen  of  Bitlerica,  charged  with  tempting  a  soldier  to  desert,  and  an  assault 
upon  the  house  ot  John  Hancock,  greatly  excited  the  people. 

'  "A  daughter  ot  liberty,  unequally  yoked  in  point  of  politics,  sent  word  by  a  trusty  hand  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  residing,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hancock,  at  Lexington,  that  the  troops  were  coming  out  in  a  few 
days.  Upon  tliis,  their  friends  in  Boston  were  advised  to  move  out  their  plate,  &c.,  and  the  Committee  of 
Safety  voted  that  all  the  ammunition  be  deposited  in  nine  different  towns,  and  that  other  articles  be  lodged, 
WOTie  in  one  place  and  some  in  another;  so,  as  to  the  15  medicine-chests,  2000  iron  pots,  SOOO  bowls, 
15,000  canteens,  and  1000  lenls ;  and  that  the  six  companies  of  matrosses  be  stationed  in  different  towns." 
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n  at  Lexington,  at  the  house  of  the  Hev- 


city.     Fortunately,  they  were  persuaded  to  n 
erend  Jonas  Clark. 

On  Tuesdav  night  the  18th  of  April  Gage  sent  eight  hundred  British  troops  light 
infantry  and  grenaliei     under  L  eutenant  coloni-1  Smith   aided  by  Major  Pitcairn   to 
destroy  the  stores  at  Concord      They  embarked  at  the  Common   tni   landing  at  Phipps  8 
Farm  marched  with  great  sei-reej   arresting  e\erj  person  ihey  met  on  the  waj   to  prevent 
mtelligeni-e  of  their  etpe  litioa  being  given 

They  left  Boston  at  about  m  dn  ght  Gage  supposing  the  mov(.ment  to  be  a  profound  ae- 
crtt  hut  the  patriots  had  become  aware  of  the  expedition  early  m  the  evening  As  Lord 
Percy  was  croasing  the  Comm  n  about  nine  o  clock  he  joined  a  group  of  persons  one  of 
whom  said      The  Br  tieh  troops  will  miss  their  aim  "W  hat  aim '     inquired  Percy, 

who  was  Gages  confidant  in  the  matter         The  cannon  at  Concord      replied  the  man 
Percy  hastened  to  inform  Gage  and  guards  were  immediately  set  at  every  ave 
a  leading  fiom  the  town  to  prevent  persons  from  leaving  it      Warren  and 
IS  fnen  Is  had  anticipated  this  and  left      Paul  Revere  and  Vt  ilham  Dawea 
had  just  rowed  across  the  river  to  Charlestown  with  a  message  from  W  ar 
rcn  to  Hancock  and  Adams  at  Lexington      They  were  almost  captured  at 
Charlestown  Neck  by  the  guard   but  escaped    and  ri,ached  Levington 
thirteen  miies  northward  of  Boston  a  little  after  midnight      A  guard  of 
eight  minute  men  was  placed  around  Mr  Claris  house  to  protect 
i  and  Hancock      The  messengers  made  themselves  known  to 
these  but  were  refused  admission  to  the  house  as  or  lers  had  been 
giVLU  not  to  allow  the  inmates  to   be  disturbed  by   noise 
N  iBC      said  Revere        youU  have  noise  enough  before 
long     the  regulars  are  coming         Hancock 
and  Adams  were  aroused    and  their  safety 
being  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  important-e 
they  were  persuided  to  retire  to  W  obum 
I      Revere  and  Dawes  pushed  on  toward  Con- 
cord to  give  the  alarm  there.     One  hund- 
red and  thirty  of  the  Lexington   militia 
were  collected  at  the  meeting-house  upon 
the  green  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
_^  the  roll  was  called,  and,  the  air  being  chilly, 

■■.-*-:e^^^^-'  '^LExrao^oN?'"'  ^^^y  ^^^^  dismissed  with  orders  to  remain 

within  drum- beat. 

The  midnight  march  of  the  British  regulars  was  performed  in  silence,  and,  as  they  sup- 
posed, in  secret.  But  vigilant  eyes  wore  upon  them.  Messrs.  Gerry,  Orne,  and  Lee, 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  at  Menotomy  (West  Cambridge),  and  saw  them 
passing  ;  and,  as  they  approached  Lexington,  the  sound  of  bells  and  guns  warned  them  that, 
their  expedition  was  known," 

Colonel  Smith  detached  six  companies  under  Maj'or  Pitcairn,  with  orders  to  press  on  to 

'  This  building  was  standing  when  I  visited  Lexington  in  1848.  It  was  buill  by  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  as  a  parsonage  for  his  father,  the  Reverend  John  Hancock,  of  Lesinglon,  about  130  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hancock  was  a  minister  at  Lexington  fifty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Revered  Jonas  Clark, 
ihe  occupant  of  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington.  Mr.  Clark  lived  in  the  house  fifty-two 
vears.  The  roota  in  which  the  two  patriots,  Samael  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  were  sleeping  on  the  night 
before  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  is  retained  in  its  original  oondition.  The  wainscoting  is  of  Carolina  pine, 
and  the  sides  of  the  room  are  covered  with  a  heavy  paper,  with  dark  figures,  pasted  upon  the  boards  in 
reclangalsr  pieces  about  fourteen  inches  square.  In  an  adjoining  room  is  one  of  those  aneiant  fire-places, 
ornamented  with  pictorial  tiles,  so  rarely  found  in  New  England. 

'  These  three  patriots  had  a  narrow  escape.  They  saw  the  head  of  the  column  pass  by.  Just  before 
the  rear-guard  had  come  up,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  search  the  house  where  they  were  staying.  They 
escaped  to  (he  fields  by  a  back  door,  where  they  kept  in  concealment  until  the  house  was  searched  and  the 
troops  moved  on. 
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gf  Major  Pilcairn. 


The  BiltlBh  Troopa  nnd  Minute  Mco  at  LeilDgtoD. 

Concord  and  secure  the  two  bcidges  ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  for 
re-enforcements.  Pitcairn  advanced  rapidly  toward  Lexington  by  the  light  of  a  waning 
moon,  capturing  several  persons  on  the  way.  One/named  Bowman,  escaped,  and,  hasten- 
ing on  horseback  to  Lexington,  notified  Captain  Parker,  commander  of  the  minute  men,  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  It  was  now  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  moming. 
The  bells  were  run^  guns  were  fired  and  the  drums  were  beaten  About  one  hundred  of 
the  mUitia  were  speedily  collected  upon  the  green  armed  with  loaded  muskets  but  in  much 
confusion  and  altrm  for  the  number  of  (he  approtching  regulars  was  unknown  In  the 
gray  of  the  early  morning  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  troopa  appeared  and  an  overwhelming 
force  baited  within  a  few  rods  of  the  meeting  house  and  loaded  iheir  pieces  The  mJitia 
undismayed  stood  firm  They  had  been  ordered  not  to  draw  a  trigger  until  fired  upon  by 
the  enemy  and  for  a  moment  silence  and  hesitation  previiled  for  neither  party  seemed  will 
mg  to  become  the  aegresior  The  parley  with  judgment  was  but  lor  a  moment  PitcairD 
and  other  officers  galloped  forward  waving  their  swords  over  their  heads  and  followed  by 
their  troopa  m  double  quick  time  They  shouted  Duperie  jou  villains  '  lay  down  jour 
arms  '  Why  don  t  ^ou  diaperie  jou  rebels  *  disperse  '  In  rushing  forward  the  troops 
became  confused  As  the  patriots  did  not  instantly  obej  the  command  to  lay  down  then 
arms  Pitcairn  wheeled  his  horee  and  waving  his  sword  gave  orders  to  press  forward  and 
surround  the  mihtia  At  the  same  moment  some  random  shots  were  fired  by  the  Brifish 
but  without  effect   which  were  promptly  returned  by  the  Americans      Pitcairn  then  drew 


his  pistol  and  discharged  it,  at  the  same  moment  giving  the  word  Jire .'  A  general  dis- 
charge of  musketry  ensued ;  four  patriots  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were  dispersed. 
Finding  themselves  fired  upon  while  retreating,  several  of  them  halted,  and  returned  the 
shots,  and  then  secured  themselves  behind  stone  walls  and  buildings.  Three  British  sol- 
diers, and  Pitcairn's  horse,  were  wounded,  while  eight  Americans  were  killed :  four  on  the 

'  Tbis  ia  the  picture  alluded  to  on  page  121,  from  the  one  drawn  by  Earl,  and  engraved  by  Doolittle  in 
1775.  The  largest  building  in  the  picture  is  the  meeting-house,  and  the  officer  on  horseback  in  front  of  it 
la  Major  Pitcairn.  The  figures  in  the  foregronnd  are  the  provinciai  iniiitia.  The  dwelling  with  the  two 
ehimneyfl,  on  the  left  (which  if  still  standing),  was  Buckman's  Tavern.  The  position  of  (he  monument 
since  ereoted  upon  Leiingion  Green,  ia  about  where  the  proTincials  on  the  left  are  seen  dispersing.  The 
meric  o(  this  pictora  consists  in  its  truthfulness  in  depic(in)i  the  appearanoe  of  the  spot  at  the  time  of  tbe 
engagement. 
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The  Concord  People  »iQu«d.      AeeembUng  of  Bib  MiMb.       Concord  taken  Posiession  of  by  the  Enemj.       Colonel  Bsrrelt 

ground,  near  the  spot  where  the  monumeut  stajida,  and  four  others  while  escaping  over  the 
fences.' 

As  soon  as  the  patriots  dispersed,  the  detachment  of  regulars,  joined  by  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  party,  pushed  on  toward  Concord,  six  miles  distant.  Confident  of  success,  the 
whole  party  were  in  high  spirits.  But  Concord  had"been  aroused,  and  a  formidable  body 
of  militia  had  collected  to  receive  the  invaders.  We  have  noticed  that  Revere  and  Dawes 
started  from  Lexington  to  alarm  the  country  toward  Concord.  They  met  Dr.  Samtiel 
Prescott,  and,  while  in  conference  with  him,  some  British  officers  came  upon  them.  Re- 
vere and  Dawes  were  made  prisoners,  but  Prescott  escaped  over  a  wall,  and  reached  Con- 
cord about  two  in  the  morning.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  before  daylight  the  people  were 
under  arms.  When  the  guns  at  Lexington  were  heard  in  the  morning,  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Concord,  had  assembled,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  recep- 
tion for  the  British  troops.     The  military  operations  were  under  the  able  management  of 

Colonel  James  Barrett,'  while 
^^  the  whole    male  population, 

^  '      iyj^<.^..^^       y  moving  the  stores  to  a  place 

of  safety  in  distant  woods. 
The  militia  of  Lincoln  and 
other  places  hastened  to  join  those  of  Concord,  and  the  whole  paraded  on  the  Common. 
Guards  were  stationed  at  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  and  in  the  center  of  the  town,  all 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Jonathan  Farrar. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  British  column  was  seen  advancing  on  the  Lexington  Head. 
Some  companies  of  militia  that  had  marched  down  that  road  returned  in  haste  and  reported 
the  number  of  the  British  as  three  times  that  of  the  Americans.  These  companies,  with 
those  in  the  town,  fell  hack  to  an  eminence  some  eighty  rods  from  the  center  of  the  village, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  were  formed  into  two  battalions.  They 
had  hardly  formed,  before  the  glittering  of  the  bayonets  and  flashing  of  the  red  uniforms  of 
the  British  in  the  bright  morning  sun  were  seen,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. A  short  consultation  was  held.  Some  were  for  making  a  desperate  stand  upon 
the  spot,  while  others  proposed  a  present  retreat,  until  re-enforced  by  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia. The  latter  council  prevailed,  and  the  provincials  retired  to  the  high  ground  over  the 
North  Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  Common. 

The  British  troops  entered  Concord  in  two  divisions  :  one  by  the  main  road,  the  other  on 
the  hill  north  of  it.  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn,  who  had  immediate  command  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  remained  in  the  town,  but  detached  six  companies  under 
Captain  Parsons  to  secure  the  bridges,  prevent  the  militia  fmm  crossing  them,  and  t«  ferret 
out  and  destroy  the  secreted  stores,  information  concerning  which  had  been  given  by  Captain 
Beeman  of  Petersham,  and  other  Tories.  Captain  Lawrie,  with  three  companies,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  North  Bridge,  while  Parsons,  with  the  other  three  companies,  marched  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett.  Captain  Pole,  with  a  patty,  took  post 
at  the  South  Bridge,  and  destroyed  what  few  stores  were  found  in  that  vicinity  ;  hut  eo 

'  The  namea  of  the  slain  are  recorded  on  the  monument  erected  to  their  memory  on  ihe  green  at  Lex- 
ington. A  picture  of  the  munumctiC  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription  may  be  found  on  page  fi53.  Captain 
Jonas  Parker  was  anumg  the  slam  He  had  repeatedly  said  that  he  never  would  run  from  the  British.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  lirst  fire,  hut,  continaing  to  discharge  his  gun,  without  retreating,  was  killed  by  a 
bayonet. 

^  Colonel  Barrett  had  been  a  captain  in  the  provincial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  was 
with  Shirley  at  Oswego,  and  alterward  accompanied  Aberororabie  to  Ticonderoga  and  Amherst  to  Crown 
Point.  Becoming  aged,  he  resigned  his  commission.  When  the  Massachusetts  militia  were  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  1775,  Captain  Barrett  was  solicited  to  take  oommand  of  a  regiment,  but  declined  on  ao- 
eoant  of  his  age.  "We  don't  want  active  service,  we  want  jour  advice,"  said  his  earnest  townsmen. 
Thus  urged,  and  actuated  by  patriotic  zeal,  he  took  the  command.  Colonel  Barrett  died  at  about  ibe  otose 
of  the  war.  These  facts  I  obtained  from  his  grandson,  Miyor  Barrett,  eighty-seven  vears  old  when  1  vis- 
ited him  in  184S. 
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diligently  had  the  people  ■norted  in.  conceahng 
the  stores  that  the  oh)ei,t  of  the  expedition  Mas 
almost  frustrated  The  British  broke  open  about 
sixty  barrels  of  flour  in  the  center  of  the  town 
but  nearlj  half  of  that  was  subsequently  ^a^ed 
They  knocked  off  the  trunnions  ol  three  iron 
twenty  four  pound  cannons  burned  sixtLen  new 
carnage  wheels  and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden 
trenchers  and  spoons  cut  down  the  liberty  pole 
and  set  the  court  hou-«  on  fire  The  flames 
were  extinguished  bv  a  Mrs  Moulton  before 
much  damage  was  done  About  five  hundred 
pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the  mill  pond 
and  'Wells 

While  the  Bntish  were  thus  engaged  the  number  of  the  militia  was  lapidly  inoreasing 
by  accessions  of  nunute  men  from  Carlisle  Chelmsford  Weston  Littleton  and  Aeton 
neighboring  towns  and  before  ten  o  clotk  the  force  amounted  to  nearlj  four  hundred  men 
Joseph  Hosmer  acting  as  adjutant  formed  them  mto  proper  line  as  iat.t  as  they  arrived  on 
the  field  westerly  of  the  bouse  since  owned  by  Joseph  Buttnck  Most  of  the  operations  of 
the  British  within  the  town  could  be  seen  from  this  pomt  and  when  the  fires  in  the  center 
of  the  village  were  lighted  the  people  were  greatly  excited  Many  of  the  prominent  citi 
zens  and  the  Committee  of  Saiety  wert,  with  the  militm  and  after  a  brief  consultation 
and  ft  stirring  appeal  from  the  brave  Hosmer  it  was  re=olved  to  dislodge  the  eni-my  at  the 
North  Bridge  I  haven  t  a  man  that  a  alraid  to  go  said  the  intrepid  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  wheeling  into  marching  order  they  were  joined  by  other  companies  and  push 
ed  forward  toward  the  bridae  under  the  command  of  Major  John  Buttnck   ol  Concord 


'  Thia  atelch  is  from  the  road  loading  lo  the  village  of  Concord  by  the  way  of  the  North  Bridge.  The 
house  was  erected  Bboul  eighty  years  ago,  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  is  now  owned  by  his  kinsman,  Presoolt 
Burrett. 

'  This  view,  hxiking  southeast,  is  from  the  road  leading  to  the  village  by  the  way  of  the  Nonh  Bridge, 
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The  Acton  company,  under  Davis,  was  in  front,  followed  by  those  of  Captains  Brown,  MiJes, 
and  Nathan  Barrett,  and  by  others  whose  commanders'  names  are  not  recorded,  in  all  neat- 
ly three  hundred  effective  men  They  marched  in  double  file,  with,  trailed  amaa.  The 
Britiah  guard  were  on  tho  west  s  de  of  the  ruer  but,  on  seeing  the  Americans  approaching, 
they  crossed  over  and  commenced  takmg  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttrick 
called  to  them  to  desist  and  urged  his  men  forward  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  formed  for  action  and  when  the  Americans  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river, 
they  were  fired  upon  bj  some  of  the  reg  ilars  The  first  shots  were  ineffectual,  but  others 
that  followed  were  fatal  One  of  the  Acton  company  was  wounded,'  and  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer  of  the  same  company  were  killed.  "  Fire,  fellow-soldiers !  for 
God's  sake,  fite  >:houted  Butttii,tt  on  see  ng  hia  companions  fall,  and  immediately  a  full 
volley  was  given  by  the  provmcials  Three  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several  wounded 
and  made  prisoners  Some  other  shots  were  fired,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Lawrie  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  the  prov  n  lals  took  possession  ol  the  bridge.  Two  of  the  British  soldiers  kiUed 
were  lelt  on  the  ground,  and  were  buried  by  the  provin- 
I  cials  Their  graves  are  a  few  feet  from  the  monu- 
ment Another,  who  was  not  yet  dead,  was  dispateh- 
ei  by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
proMncial  who  had  more  zeal  than  humanity.  This 
"  ;  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  horrible  story  seat  abroad 
b^  the  British  and  Tories,  that  the  militia  "  killed  and 
scalped  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands." 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  village,  on  hearing  the  firing 
at  the  bridge,  sent  a  re- enforcement.  These  met  the 
retreating  detachment  of  Lawrie,  but,  observing  the 
increasing  force  of  the  mihtia,  wheeled,  and  joined  in 
the  retreat  In  the  mean  time,  the  party  under  Cap- 
II  Parsons  returned  from  Colonel  Barrett's,  and  were 
Plan  OF  THK  Movements  AT  coHcoBD  J  allowed  bj  the  provincials  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
North  Bridge,  where  the  skirmish  had  just  occurred, 
unmolested.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  militia  did  not  cut  them  off)  which  they  might  eas- 
ily have  done.  It  muat  be  remembered  that  war  had  not  been  declared,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  enjoined  to  make  Great  Britain  the  aggressor,  they  acting  only  on  the  defens- 
ive. The  milit  i  at  Concord  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  deaths  at  Lexington ;  their  volley 
that  had  just  slain  three  of  the  king  s  troops  was  fired  purely  in  self-defense,  and  they  hesi- 


10  the  residenoe  of  Mr.  Presoott  Birrett.     The  point  from  which  the  sketch  was  made  i 

a  llltle  north  of  that  where  the  militia  assembled  under  Colonel  Barrett.     The  stream  c 

cord,  or  Sudbury  River.     The  site  of  the  North  Bridge  is  at  the  monument  seen  in  ih 

ture.     The  monument  stands  upon  the  apot  where  the  British  were  stationed,  end  in 

anross  the  river  from  the  monument,  is  the  place  where  Davis  and  Hosmer,  of  the  American  militia,  were 

killed.    The  house,  the  roof  and  gable  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance,  just  on  the  left  of  the  largest  tree, 

was  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley  (afterward  a  chaplain  in  the  army)  at  the  time  of  the  skir- 


ejevation 
the  Con. 
of  the  pic- 
the  plain,  directly 


>i;  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond. 
luls  men,  named  Brown,  was  also  slightly 
a  of  Colonel  Robinson,  who,  by  request,  ao- 


Is  upon  the  road  leading  to  Concord  village,  which  li' 

'  He  was  a  fifer,  named  Bhmchard.     One  of  the  Concord  nl' 
wounded.  ■  The  ball  that  wounded  them  passed  onder  the  a 
companied  Major  Buttrick. 

'  This  plan  I  have  copied  from  Frolhingham's  interes 
p.  TO. 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. — 1.  Lexington  Road  ;  2.  Hills  ai  _ 
3,  Center  of  the  town,  and  main  body  of  the  British-,  4.  Road  to  the  South  Bridge ;  5,  5,  5.  Road  to  the 
North  Bridge  and  to  Colonel  Barnett's,  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town;  6.  High  ground  a  mile 
north  of  tiie  meetuig-house,  where  the  militia  assembled ;  T.  Roatt  along  which  they  marched  to  dislodge 
the  British  at  North  Bridge ;  8.  Spot  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  fell ;  9.  Reverend  Mr,  Emerson's  house ; 
10.  Bridges  and  roads  made  in  1793,  when  the  old  roads  with  doited  linea  were  discontinued;  11.  The 
monument.  The  arrows  show  the  return  of  Captain  Parsons,  after  the  firing  at  the  North  Bridge ;  12  is 
the  place  where  re-enforcements  met  him.  , 


f   work,    Hittory   of  the   Siege  of  Botttm, 
A  high  land  where  the  liberty  pole  stood ; 
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Ketrett  of  IheEnemj  from  Concord.  Their  Annoyance  on  the  Road  bj-  the  Militia.  Hc-enforceraent  from  Boston, 

lated,  for  the  moment,  to  act  on  the  offensive  by  renewing  the  combat.  This  is  the  expla- 
nation given  by  their  co temporaries. 

Observing  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  militia,  Colonel  Smith  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
turn with  bis  troops  to  Boston  as  speedily  as  possible,  A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  they 
commenced  their  retreat  toward  Lexington,  the  main  column  covered  by  strong  flanking 
guards.  They  soon  perceived  that  the  whole  region  was  in  arms,  and  minute  men  were 
collecting  from  all  points.  The  cautious  counsels  at  Concord,  not  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  further  provocation,  were  disregarded,  and  at  Merriam's  Comer,  a  company  of  pro- 
vincials under  Captain  Brooks  (afterward  the  distinguished  colonel  at  Saratoga,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts),  secreted  behind  barns  and  fences,  made  a  destructive  assault  upon 
the  retreating  enemy.  A  volley  was  fired  in  return,  but  not  a  militia-man  was  injured. 
This  example  was  Mowed  along  the  whole  line  of  march  to  Lexington,  and  the  British 
were  terribly  galled  all  the  way.  From  every  house,  barn,  and  stone  wait  guns  were  fired 
with  sure  aim,  and  many  of  the  regulars  were  slain.  At  Hardy's  Hill  there  was  a  severe 
skirmish,  and  at  almost  every  wooded  defile  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  picked  ofi'  by  the 
concealed  marksmen.  All  military  order  among  the  provincials  was  at  an  end,  and  each 
fought  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  Some  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
flankers,  who  came  suddenly  upon  them  behind  the  walls ;  but  the  number  of  the  militia 
slain  was  comparatively  small.  Colonel  Smith  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Fiske'a 
Hill,  near  Lexington  ;  and  near  th.!  battle  ground  of  the  morning,  at  Lexington  meeting- 
house, several  of  the  British  soldiers  were  shot.  Greatly  fatigued  by  the  night's  march  and 
the  day's  adventures,  and  worried  on  every  side  by  the  militia,  that  seemed,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  their  officers,  ■'  to  drop  from  the  clouds,"  the  whole  body  of  eight  hundred 
men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  at  Boston,  must  have  surrendered  to  the  provincials  in 
an  hour  had  not  relief  arrived. 

An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  to  General  Gage,  early  in  the  morning,  acquainting 
him  with  the  rising  of  the  militia,  and  praying  for  a  strong  re-enforcement.  At  nine  o'clock 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred 
men,  with  two  field-pieces,  under  Lord  Percy,  left  Boston  and  marched  toward  Lexington. 
They  pa^ed  through  Roxbury,  the  bands  playing  Yankee  Doodle  in  derision,  it  being  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  "B-ogue's  March"  when  ofiending  soldiers  were  drummed  out.'     Vague 

'  Gordon  relates  that  a  shrewd  boy  in  Roxbury  made  himaclf  extremely  merry  when  he  heanl  the  tune 
of  Tftukee  Doodle,  and  by  his  antics  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Percy.  He  asked  the  boy  why  he  was 
so  merry.  "  To  think,"  said  the  lad,  "  how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  lo  Chevy  Chase.'"  Percy  was  often 
much  influenced  by  presentimenia,  and  the  remarks  of  the  boy  worried  him  all  (lay.  It  may  be  asked  why 
was  Eari  Percy  troubled,  and  what  connection  had  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase  with  him.  The  answer  is  in 
the  fact  that  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Earl  Percy,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  who  was  there  slain.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  the 
houses  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  the  former  an  English  borderer  and  the  latter  a  Scotch  borderer,  Percy  was 
determined  lo  have  a  field  fight  with  his  rival,  and  so  vowed  publicly  that  he  would  "  take  pleasure  in  the 
border  woods  three  days,  and  slay  the  Douglas's  deer."  Eari  Douglas  heard  the  vaunt,  "  Tell  him,"  he 
said,  "  he  will  find  OHf  day  more  than  enough."  Percy's  aim  was  the  armed  encounter  thus  promised.  He 
appeared  at  Chevy  Chase  with  his  greyhoands  and  fifteen  hundred  chosen  archers.  After  taking  his  sporl 
at  the  Douglas's  expense,  gaaing  on  a  hundred  dead  fallow  deer  and  harts,  tasting  wine  and  venison  cooked 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  saying  the  Douglas  would  not  keep  his  word,  when 
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rumora  of  the  akirmish  at  Lexington  had  reached  the  people  there,  and  this  movement  con- 
firmecl  thetr  worst  fears.  No  sooner  had  the  British  troops  passed  fay,  than  the  minute  men 
assembled,  and,  along  the  whole  march,  vigilant  corps  of  militia  were  gathering,  and  hovered 
around  the  little  army  of  Percy,  ready  to  strike  a  blow  whenever  it  might  be  effectual, 

Percy's  brigade  met  the  wearied  troops  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Lexington  meeting-house.  He  formed  a  hollow  square,  planted  his  cannon  for  its 
defense  on  the  high  ground  near  Monroe's  Tavern,  and  received  within  it  the  worn-out  com- 
panies of  Colonel  Smith,  Many  of  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  ground,  completely  overcome. 
They  ■'  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on 
the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase."' 
Percy  dared  not  halt  long,  for  the  woods  were  swarming  with  minute  men.  After  partak- 
ing of  a  little  refreshment  and  brief  rest,  the  united  forces  resumed  their  march  toward  Bos- 
ton, marking  their  retreat  by  acta  of  vengeance,  aside  from  the  more  dignified  «se  of  ball 
and  bayonet.  Three  houses,  two  shops,  and  a  barn,  were  laid  in  ashes  in  Ijexington,  and 
many  buildings  were  destroyed  or  defaced,  and  helpless  persons  abused  on  the  route.  But 
prompt  and  terrible  retribution  instantly  followed.  As  soon  as  Percy  renewed  the  retreat, 
the  provincials  again  attacked  hia  forces  from  concealed  points,  until  they  arrived  at  West, 
Cambridge,  where  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  General  Heath  and  Dr.  Warren  wepe  active  in 
h  (i  Id  nd  in  this  foray  Warren  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  a  musket  ball  having  knock- 
1  a  p  n  of  an  ear-curl  of  his  hair.  The  British  kept  the  mihtia  at  bay,  and  committed 
n  any  a  us  acts.     Percy  tried  to  restrain  his  soldiers,  but  in  vain.     Houses  were  plun- 

d  p    p    ty  destroyed,  and  several  innocent  persons  were  murdered.     This  conduct  great- 
l       flan    d  the  militia,  and 


"  Indignation  and  outraged  humanity  struggled  on  the  one  hand,  veteran  discipline  and  dea-- 
peration  on  the  other.'"  The  contest  was  brief,  and  the  enemy,  with  their  wounded,  press- 
ed on  toward  Boston.  The  Cambridge  bridge  had  been  taken  up,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
go  by  the  way  of  Charlestown.  They  took  the  road  that  winds  around  Prospect  Hill,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  provincials,  unawed  by  the  field-pieces,  hung  close  upon  their  rear. 

The  situation  oi'  the  British  regulars  was  now  critical,  for  their  ammunition  was  almoat 
exhausted,  and  a  strong  force  was  inarching  upon  thern  from  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and 
Milton.  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  mean  time,  with  seven  hundred  of  the  Esaex  militia, 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Charlestown.  Another  short  but  warm  engagoment 
occurred  at  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  but  the  regulars  reached  Charlestown  in  safety.  By 
command  of  General  Heath  the  pursuit  was  now  suspended. 

Throughout  the  day  Charlestov™  had  been  in  the  greatest  excitement.  Dr.  Warren  rode 
through  in  the  morning,  proclaiming  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington.  Many  of  the  people  had 
seized  their  muskets,  and  hastened  to  the  country  to  join  their  brethren.     The  schools  were 

Tbe  mail-clad  leaders  oombaled  hand  (o  hanil,  until  the  blood  dropped  from  !hem  like  rain.  "Yield  thee, 
Percy,"  cried  Douglas,  "  I  shall  freely  giay  thy  ransom,  and  thy  advancemenl  shall  be  high  wilh  our  Scot- 
tish ting." 

"  ■  No,  Dduglas,'  quoth  Eiirl  Percy,  then, 
'Thj  proffer  1  do  fcora; 
I  would  not  yield  »  any  Scot 

Douglas  almost  immediately  dropped,  struck  to  the  heart  with  an  arrow,  "  Fight  on,  my  merry  men,"  he 
cried  with  his  dying  breath.  Percy  took  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Earl  Douglas,  I  would  give  all  my  lands  to 
save  Ihee."'  At  that  moment  an  arrow  pierced  Percy's  heart,  and  both  leaders  expired  togeriier. — See 
Knight's  Old  England,  Scott's  Caitte  Dangeraia,  and  the  ballad  of  Chesy  Chase. 

'  Sledman's  History  of  the  Jlmerican  War,  l,  118, 

Stedman  was  a  British  oHioer,  and  accompanied  Earl  Percy  in  this  expedition.  He  highly  praises  Percy, 
but  says  that  Colonel  Smith's  conduct  was  much  censured. 

'  Everett's  Ltxinglon  Addrru. 
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BrlUih  EaCBtnpmenc  od  Bunker  Hill.  Quiet  the  next  Dgf.  General  Effect  of  these  Sliirmlihca. 

iligmiBsed  ;  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  re- 
treating and  must  pass  through  the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  leave  and  to 
carry  with  them  their  most  valuable  effects.  When  the  firing  at  Cambridge  was  heard, 
the  people  rushed  toward  Charlestown  Neck,  to  flee  to  the  country.  There  they  met  the . 
retreating  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  back,  panic-stricken,  to  their  houseB.  A  report  got 
abroad  that  the  British  were  slaughtering  women  and  children  in.  the  streets.  Terror  every 
where  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of  the  defenseless  people  passed  the  night  in  the  clay- 
pits  back  of  Breed's  Hill.  The  alarm  was  false  ;  not  an  individual  was  harmed  in  Charles- 
town.  Percy  ordered  the  women  and  children  into  their  houses,  and  demanded  nothing  but 
refreshments  for  his  troops.  The  main  body  occupied  Bunker  Hill  that  night,  and  a  strong 
line  was  formed  upon  Charlestown  Neck.  A  re-enforcement  was  sent  over  from  Boston, 
guards  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  oily,  and  that  night  all  was  quiet  in  the  neighborhood.  General  Pigot  assumed 
command  at  Charlestown  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  the  crest-fallen  troops  returned 
to  their  quarters  in  Boston.  Thus  ended  the  first  act  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  American 
Revolution  '  During  the  day  the  British  lost  lixtj  five  killed  one  hundred  and  eighty  wound 
jd  and  twentv  eight  made  prisoners  in  all  two  hundred  and  sevent}  three  The  provincials 
lost  fifty  nine  killed    thirty  nine  Mounded   and  five  mis=ing     m  all  one  hundred  and  three  "  . 

The  events  of  thoigth  of  April  1775  were  of  vast  importance  considered  in  theic  rela 
tion  to  subtequint  scenes  and  result"  On  that  day  the  life  of  the  hrst  British  soldier  sent 
hither  to  opprcs  a  people  panting  for  the  privileges  of  ireedom  was  sacrifii.ed — on  that  daj 
the  first  Ami,rican  an  used  bj  armed  invasion  to  the  necessity  of  res  stance  fell  m  defense 
ol  the  dearest  rights  guarantee  i  to  him  by  the  British  Const  tution' — on  that  day  the 
scabbard  was  indeed  thrown  awaj  '  and  avar  of  seven  jears  duration  began — ind  on 
that  daj  the  jubilee  trumjet  was  sounds,!  proclaiming  Libertj  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  '  The  events  of  that  day  formed  the  first  disruption  ol 
the  chrjsalis  of  old  pohtieal  sjstems  whence  speeliiy  came  forth  a  noble  and  novel  creature 
with  eagle  e^e  and  evj.ansive  wmgs  destined  speedily  to  soar  far  above  the  creeping  rep- 
tiles of  despotism  that  brood  am  d  the  crumbling  relies  of  old  dynasties.  They  termed  (he 
significant  prelude  to  that  full  diapason  whose  thundering  harmony,  drawn  forth  by  the 
magic  tou  h  oi  the  spirit  of  Ficedom  Idled  the  nations  with  wonder,  and  ushered  in  the 
New  Era  so  long  predieltd  and  so  long  hoped  fer 

The  military  events  of  the  day  comjared  with  the  movements  of  armies  in  the  great  con-, 
testa  of  war  at  other  times  were  exceedingly  insignificant  m  themselves;  but  the  temper 
-bown  by  the  provincials  and  the  vulnerable  character  of  the  British  soldiery,  as  exhibited 
in  the  various  skirmishes  and  in  the  retreat  had  a  great  and  abiding  eflect  upon  the  minds. 

f  both  parties  The  ha  ighty  boasts  of  tnghsh  ofiicers  that  three  regiments  might  march 
unmolested  throughout  the  continent   and  that  the  Americans  were  "sorry  poltroons,  their 

ourage  die^layed  to  its  utmost  in  tarring  and  feathering  individuals,"  were  silenced,  and 
Gage  m  alarm  called  upon  the  m  instry  to  send  large  re  enforcements.  The  patriots,  on. 
the  other  hand  learned  their  strength  when  united  that  British  troops  were  not  invinci- 
ble  and  that  the  true  spirit  an  1  courage  of  men  resolved  on  freedom  animated  and  nerved 

'  Gordon,  Sledinan   Stiles  Riplej    'ihattuck  Clarke  Froth  n^ham   &c 

'  The  foUoMing  officers  and  citiyens  of  note  were  among  the  ilain  Just  co  Isaac  Gardner,  ofBrookliije; 
Captain  Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton ;  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford ;  Lieutenant  John  Baron,  and  Ser- 
fjeant  Elisha  Mills,  of  Needham ;  and  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes,  of  Sudbury.  The  estimated  value  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  by  tlie  invaders  is  as  follows:  In  Concord,  fl373;  in  Lexington,  $830d ;  in  Cambridge, 
S60I0.     A  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  is. given  on  page  532. 

'  It  will  be  seen  herealler  that  the  lirst  life  sacriUced  in  defense  of  liberty  m  America  was  upon  the  Al- 
amance, in  North  Carolina,  in  1771.  In  that  event,  however,  the  militia  were  in  open  end  armed  rebellion  , 
Hgunst  the  royal  authority,  and  were  the  actual  aggressors. 

'  John  Wilkes,  in  his  speech  in  Parliament,  already  alluded  to,  asked,  signiflcanlly,  "  Who  can  tell 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very  day's  violent  and  mad  address  jlo  the  king],  Iht  irabbard  mat/  not  bt 
f  Aroun  away  btf  them  a$  teeU  a$  by  ut  ?''^ 

'Levit.  XXV.,  10. 
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the  militia.  Britons  were  alarmed  ;  Americans  were  elated.  Individual  wrongs  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  people  as  their  own,  and  every  man  slain  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Menotomy  or  West  Cambridge,  lived  again  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  thousand  determined 
patriots.  In  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  ties  of  consanguinity,  property,  marriage,  man- 
ners, religion,  social  circurnalances,  and  general  equality,  made  whole  commnnitiea  weep 
over  a  single  victim,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  whole  province  were  made  to  bleed 
when  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence  were  laid  in  the  graye.' 
Linked  with  that  grief  was  the  buoyant  sentiment  expressed  by  Percival : 

"  O  it  is  great  for  our  oouncry  to  die,  where  ranlis  are  contending  ! 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  our  fame,  glory  awaits  us  for  sye — 
Glory  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light  never  ending — 
Glory  that  never  shall  fade — never,  0  never  !  away. 
#  #,«  *  «  «  •  •  * 

"  O  then,  how  great  for  oar  country  to  die,  in  the  front  rank  to  perish ! 
Firm,  with  our  breast  to  the  foe,  victory's  shout  in  our  ear. 
Long  they  onr  staluea  shall  crown,  in  songs  our  memory  cherish ; 

We  shall  look  forlh  from  our  heaven,  pluBsed  the  sweet  music  to  hear." 

Tl     P      incial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  immediately  summoned,  and  met  at  Wa- 
w  ea  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  22d  of  April.      Dr.  Josepli  Warren  was 

h  so     p       dent,  and  Messrs.  Gerry,  Church,  and  Cushing  were  appointed  a  commit- 
te         la     up  a  "  narrative  of  the  massacre.""    A  committee  on  depositions  was  also  form- 

dad  ma  y  affidavits  were  taken  at  Lexington  and  Concord,      When  all  necessary  in- 
to      n  was  collected,  a  communication,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  affair,  was 
d  awn     p  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  agent  in  England. 
A     add         "  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain"  was  also  prepared  and  sent 
with  the  other  papers,  and  was  first  published  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  May  30th,  1775. 
The  address  was  firm  but  respsotful.     While  its  signers  asserted  their  continued  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  and  their  readiness  to  "  defend  his  person,  family,  crown  and  dignity,"  they 
boldly  exhibited  their  manhood  in  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  a  weak  and  wicked  ministry.     The  Honorable  Richard  Derby,  of  Salem,  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  to  fit  out  his  vessel  as  a  packet,  and  take  the  dispatches  to  Lon- 
don.    He  arrived  there  on  the  29th  of  May,  ten  days  before  Gage's  dispatches  reach- 
ed government.      The  ministry  were  confounded,  and  affected  to  disbelieve  the  state- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  the  30th ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report.' 


'  In  Lexington,  Concord,  Danvers,  and  Weal  Cambridge,  monuments  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
the  slain.  The  two  former  will  he  noticed  presently,  in  connection  with  an  engraving  of  each.  The  mon- 
ument at  West  Cambridge  has  been  completed  since  my  \isil  there  in  1848.  Beneath  it  rest  the  remains 
of  twelve  persons  who  were  killed  in  the  skirmish  there.  The  names  of  only  three  are  known :  Jaaon  Rus- 
sel,  Jason  Winship,  and  Jaliez  Wyman.  The  monument  is  a  simple  granite  obelisk,  nineteen  feet  high 
The  funds  for  its  erection  were  furnished  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  West  Cambridge, 

'  The  first  accounts  of  Ihe  events  at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  published  in  the  newipapers  and  in 
handbills.  One  of  the  latter,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  MaBsachuBolis  Historical  Society,  has  Ihe  fig- 
nres  of  forty  coffins  at  the  head. 

'  Dartmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  issued  the  following  card  on  the  30th  :  "  A  report 
having  been  spread,  and  an  acconnt  having  been  printed  and  published,  of  a  skirmish  between  some  of  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops,  it  is  proper  10  inform 
the  public  that  no  advice  has,  as  yet,  been  received  in  the  American  department  of  any  such  event," 

Arthur  Lee  was  in  London,  narrowly  watching  every  movement  of  government,  and  transmitting  secret 
intelligence  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Boston,  and  to  his  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  at  that  time,  and  issued 
the  following  card,  over  his  proper  signature  : 

"  As  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  account  from  Salem,  tonching  an  engagement  between  the  king's 
troops  and  the  provincials,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  may  arise  from  a  par^raph  in  the  Gazette  of  this 
evening,  1  desire  to  inform  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  original  affidavits  which  confirm  that  account, 
that  they  are  deposited  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  their  inspeo. 
linn,  Ahth«b  Lee." 
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EicUemeDt  In  LondoiL  Gorenimeiit  Lampooned.  LM  of  the  NameB  of  Che  ant  Muiyri. 

The  dispatches  of  Gage  ^ere  publiahed  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  and  London  waa  almost  as 
much  excited  aa  Boston.  Gage's  report  confirmed  every  important  circumstance  mentioned 
by  the  patriots,  and  the  metropolis  was  soon  enlivened  by  placards,  lampoons,  and  doggerel 
Terse.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Lexington  was  regarded  as  a  defeat  and  a  flight, 
and  at  every  comer  ministers  heard  revilings  concerning  "  the  great  British  army  at  Boston 
that  had  been  beaten  by  a  flock  or  Yankees  1" 

Note. — The  following  list  of  the  names  of  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  libeny,  is  given 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections: 

Leiington. — KilUd:  Jonas  Porfeerj  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jr.,  IsftdP 
Muzzy,  Caleb  Hartinglun,  John  Brown,  Jedediah  Moore,  John  Raymond,  Nathaniel  Wyman,  10.  Wounded: 
John  Bobbins,  Solomon  Pierce,  Jobn  Tiild,  Joseph  Comes,  Ebenezer  Monroe,  Jr.,  ThomsE  Winship,  Na- 
thaniel Farmer,  Prince  Estabrook,  Jedediab  Monroe,  Francis  Brown,  10. 

CoKCOKD. —  Womvdtd:  Charles  Miles,  Nathan  Barrett,  Abel  Prescott,  Jr.,  Jonas  Brown,  George  Mer- 

CiHEHiDQE. — Killed:  William  Marey,  Moses  Rinhardson,  John  Hicka,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wyman, 
Jason  Winsbip,  6.      Wounded:  Samuel  Whitlemore,  1.      Mining:  Samuel  Frost,  Seth  Russell,  2. 

Needhau. — Killed:  John  Bacon,  Ellsha  Mills,  Amos  Mills,  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  Parker, 
5.      Wounded  :  Eleazer  Kingsbury, Tolman,  2. 

Sudbury. — Killed  :  Josiah  Haynes,  Asahel  Reed,  2.     Woimded :  Joshua  Haynes,  Jr.,  1 . 

Acton. — Killed:  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  James  Hayward,  3.      Woimded:  Luther  Blanchard,  1. 

Bedfohd — KilUd  :  Jonathan  Wilson,  1.      Wotmded  :  Job  Lane,  1. 

WoBUEN. — Killed  :  Daniel  Thompson,  Asahel  Porter,  2.      Wounded  ;  George  Reed,  Jacob  Bacon, 

Johnson,  3. 

MEnroBO. — KiUed:  Henry  Putnam,  William  Polly,  2. 

Charlestown.— Ki«ed .-  James  Miller,  Edward  Barber,  2. 

WATERTown. — Killed:  Joseph  Coolidge,  1. 

Fea>ii»qham. —  Woanded :  Daniel  Hemminway,  1.  ' 

Dedham. — KilUd:  Elifts  Haven,  1.     Wounded:  Israel  Everett,  1. 

Stow. — Wounded:  Daniel  Conant,  1 

BoiEUBY. — Milling:  Elijah  Seaver,  1. 

Brookline. — Killed:  Isaac  Gardner,  1. 

BiLLEBiCA. —  Wounded  :  John  Nichols,  Timothy  Blanchard,  2. 

Chelhsfobd. —  WouTtded :  Aaron  Chamberlain,  Oliver  Barron,  2. 

Sa].em. — Killed:  Benjamin  Pierce,  1. 

Newton.— tPounded:   Noah  Wiswell,  1 . 

Dabvers. — Killed:  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Ebenczer  Goldthwait.  George  Southwick,  Benjamin 
Deland,  Jotham  Webb,  Perley  Putnam,  7.  Wounded:  Nathan  Putnam,  Dennis  Wallace,  2.  Miaing . 
Joseph  Bell,  1. 

Beveeu-y. — KilUd:  Reuben  Kerryme,  1.  Wounded:  Nadianiel  Cleves,  Samuel  Woodbury,  William 
Dodge,  3. 

Lynn. — Killed  :  Abednego  Ramsdell,  Daniel  Townsend,  William  Flint,  Thomas  Hadley,  4,  Wounded : 
Joshua  Felt,  Timothy  Monroe,  2.     Stifling  :  Josiah  Breed,  1. 

Total:  Killed,  49;  Wounded,  tS;  Missing.  5=93. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII, 


"A  viceroy,  I,  like  monarchs,  stay 
Safe  in  ihe  town;  let  others  guide  the  fray. 
A  life  like  mine  is  of  no  common  worth  ; 
'Twere  wronjj,  by  Heaven  !  that  I  should  sally  forth. 
A  random  bullet,  from  a,  riele  sent, 
Might  pieree  my  heart,  and  ruin  North's  intent. 

Te  souls  of  Sre,  who  burn  for  chief  command, 
Come  !  take  my  place  in  this  disastrous  land. 
To  wars  like  these  I  bid  a  long  good  night ; 
Let  North  and  George  themselves  such  battles  tight." 

Gage's  Soljloqut,  by  Philip  Feeneau,  1775. 

"  In  their  ragged  regimentals 
SWod  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not. 
When  Che  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

Where  the  files 

Of  the  isles 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment  bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant  unicorn, 
And  grummer,  gnimmer,  grummcr  rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer,  through  the  morn," 

KfliCKEHBOOEEB  MaQAZINE. 

V  HE  eventB  of  the   19th  of  April,  like  an  electno  ghock   thnlied  every  nerve 
through  the  heart'Confederated  American  colonies,  and  all  over  the  land  there  was 
1  cry  to  arms  '     In  Massachusetts  there  was  no  more  hesitation      Who  shall  be 
the  agigreSBor  '   was  an  answered  question       Who  ehail  be  the' con- 
queror '   mas  the  git-at  problem  before  them       It  was  for  MaEsa- 
chusetts  to  lead  the  van  in  the  contest   and  her  people  readily  stepped  forth 
to  the  duty,  knowing  that  the  warm  sympathy  and  gennrouH  aid  oi  the  sister 
colonies  were  enlisted  for  the  war      The  reassembled  Provincial  Congreaa 
voted  to  raise  an  array  of  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men      The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  labored  day  and  night,  with  a  zeal  worth(  of  the  glorious 
a  which  they  were  engaged      Circulars  were  sent  out  by  both  bodies, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  form  an  army  as  speedily  as  possible  ,  and  the  other  New 
md  colonies  were  solicited  to  forward  as  many  troops  as  they  could  spare,'  in  order  to 


'  The  Provincial  Congreis  of  Massachu'eits  ''ent  the  following  letter  to  the  several  committees  of  safety 
m  the  province . 

"  In  Congreet  at  WatertmeH,  April  ZOth,  1775. 

"  Gbjitlemen, — The  barbarous  Murders  on  our  innocent  Brethren  on  Wednesday  the  I9th  Instant,  has 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  immediately  raise  an  army  to  defend  our  Wives  and  our  Children  from 
[he  butchering  Hands  of  an  inhuman  Soldiery,  who,  incensed  at  the  Obstacles  they  meet  with  in  their  bloody 
progress,  and  enrage<l  at  being  repulsed  from  the  Field  of  Slaughter,  will,  without  the  least  doubt,  take  the 
first  Opportunity  in  their  Power  to  rarage  this  devoted  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword,  We  conjure  jon, 
therefore,  that  you  give  all  Assistance  possible  in  forminp  as  Army.  Odr  all  is  at  Slake.  Death  and  Dev- 
astati<Hi  are  the  certain  Consequences  of  Delay ;  every  Moment  is  infinitety  precious ;  an  Hour  lost  may 
deluge  your  Country  in  Blood,  and  entail  perpetual  Slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  Posterity  who  may  suT' 
vive  the  Carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  your  Country,  to  your  own  Consoiencea, 
and,  above  all,  as  you  will  answer  to  God  himself,  (hat  you  will  hasten  and  encourage,  by  all  possible  Means, 
the  Enlistment  of  Men  to  form  the  Army,  and  send  (hem  forward  to  Head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  with  that 
expedition  which  the  va^t  Importanoe  and  instant  Urgency  of  the  alfctir  demands. 

"Joseph  Warren,  Pmidenl,  P.T." 
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with  a  crowd  of  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  all  were  active  and  ardent.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  troops  were  tolerably  well  officered,  (heir  pay  was  agreed  upon,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  enrolled.  But  great  numbers  returned  home  ;  some  to  attend  to  pressing 
private  affaiia,  and  others  to  make  permanent  arrangements  to  join  the  army.  The  num- 
ber was  thus  suddenly  much  reduced,  and  the  important  pass  of  Boston  Neck  was  defended 
for  nine  consecutive  days  and  nights  by  only  six  or  seven  bundred  men  under  Colonel  Rob- 


L   afterward  well  filled,  and  preparations  for  a. 


f  Dorchester, 
regular  siege  of  the  city  commenced. 
Cambridge  was  irtade  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  a  line  of  cantonments  was 
formed  nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
the  left  leaning  upon  the  River  Mya- 
tic  and  the  right  upon  Roxbury,  thus 
completely  inclosing  the  town. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  resolved  "  that 
General  Gage  has,  by  the  late  trans- 
actions and  many  other  means,  utter- 
ly disqualified  himself  from  serving 
this  colony  as  governor,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to 
be  considered  and  guarded  against  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  country."  Previous  io  this  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance,  they  had 
prepared  for  the  payment  of  the  army, 
by  authorizing  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount 
of  three  himdred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  suras  small  enough  to. 
be  used  as  a  circulating  currency,  and 

directed  the  receiver  general  to  bor-  REfEKas  or  a  MisaiOHraiTis  Theasuhv  Notf  = 

row  that  amount,  upon  those  notes, 

'  The  officers  who  composed  the  council  wore  Generals  WarJ,  Heath,  and  Whltcombe ;  Colonels  Bridge, 
Frye,  Junes  Prescolt,  William  Frescolt,  BulJanl,  and  Barrett;  and  Lieutenant-colonels  Spauldins,  Nixon, 
Whitney,  Mansfield  and  Wheelock.     Colonels  Learned  and  Warner  arrived  the  next  day, 

*  This  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  device  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  first  of  ttie  MassacfiuseMs  treasary  notes  or 
hills  ot  credit.  The  litcrat  translation  of  the  Latin  inscription  is  "He  seeks  by  ihe  Sword  calm  repose  under  the 
auspices  of  Freedom,"     In  other  words,  to  ose  a  phrase  of  the  present  time,  they  were  determined  "  to  con- 
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thig^t  Reitrictioni.       Oloom;  Pmspecti  of  the  People  orEoaton.        ArrsDgemeDU  with  Ibe  SelectmSQ.        Fcrad;  of  Qige. 

bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  They  also  forwarded  dispatches  lo  the  general  m«y3. 
Congress  which  was  lo  assemble  on  the  lOlh,  suggesting  the  necessity  lor  making  ^""^ 
provision  for  a  large  array   to  oppose  the  e\peited  troops  from  Great  Britain 

W  hile  these  transactions  were  taking  place  w  thoiit  Boston  General  Gage  was  pursuin(i 
a  course  of  iigorous  suneitlanoe  over  the  people  ■within  the  oily  By  his  i  rders  all  ^prij ,, 
intercourse  with  the  country  was  cut  ofi  and  none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  town  ^"^ 
without  his  permission  first  obtained  This  measure  exposed  the  people  to  great  diatress 
for  their  accustomed  "Upply  of  provisions  and  luel  was  thus  cut  off  They  at  once  felt  all 
the  horrors  of  civ  1  w  ar  gathering  around  them — visions  ol  fdrnine  rapine  and  blood  cloud 
ed  their  thoughts  and  all  the  miseries  which  gloomj  anticipation  delineate  began  to  be  felt 
Gage  himselt  became  untasj  Boston  was  surrounded  by  an  etasperated  multitude  armed 
and  ready  for  combat  at  the  leist  provocation  ind  he  was  jublly  apprehen8i\e  that  should 
an  assault  commence  from  without  the  patiiots  within  would  rise  upon  his  troops  In  thia 
exigency  he  so  far  receded  from  his  haughty  demeanor  toward  the  municipal  authoiities  ai 
to  se(k  an  iiiteiview  with  the  selectmen  It  was  oblaiued  and  he  assured  them  that  no 
violence  should  be  done  to  the  town  proiided  the  people  would  behave  peaceably  A  town 
meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  selectmen 
and  Gnge  That  upon  the  inhabitants  m  general  lodging  their  arms  in  Faneuil  Hall  or 
any  other  convtnient  plate  under  the  care  of  the  selectmen  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
respective  owTiers  all  such  inhabitants  thai  are  inclined  might  leave  the  town  with  their 
fatmliLS  and  efTects  and  those  who  remained  might  depend  upon  the  protection  ol  the  gov 
ernor  and  that  the  arms  aforesaid  at  a  suitable  time  should  be  returned  lo  the  owners 
This  measure  was  sanctioned  bj  the  Comin  ttei-  of  Safety  sitting  at  Cambridge  and  the  ar 
rangement  was  carried  out  in  good  faith  for  a  short  time  until  the  removal  became  «o  gen 
eral  as  to  alarm  the  foriea  and  the  governor  himself  The  Tones  about  this  time  were 
excessively  lojal  Two  hundred  of  them  were  enrilled  as  a  mihtarj  coips  under  Timothy 
Ruggles  anl  offering  their  services  to  General  Gage  were  put  on  dut)  They  thought 
the  arrangement  Gage  had  agreed  to  was  unwiae  for  thej  apprehended  that  when  the  pa 
Iriots  had  all  left  the  town  with  their  effects  thej  would  not  scruple  to  bum  it  They  re 
mDOStraled  with  Gage  and  their  importunit  es  and  his  own  fears  became  more  potent  than 
his  sense  ol  honor  Obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  removals  until  finally  passes 
were  denied  or  so  framed  that  families  would  have  to  be  separated  and  propertj  ieft  be 
hind  Gage  final!}  would  not  allow  women  and  children  lo  leave  Boston  but  kept  them 
there  as  a  sort  of  hostages  or  pledges  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patriots  This 
exhibition  of  bid  faith  disgusted  and  exasperated  the  people  as  much  as  an}  of  his  pre 

quer  a  peHte  The  faee  of  the  bill  has  a  neally  engrsved  border  of  srroll  work  nnil  on  the  left  of  thfl 
hraoe  where  ihe  name  uf  the  committee  are  signed  13  n  circle  with  a  ship  within  11  The  following  is  u 
copy  of  one  of  Ihe  notes  : 

'■  The  Possessor  of  this  Bill  shall  be  paid  hy  iho  TrEasurer  of  this  colony,  Twejity  Voifr  Shillinqs, 
Lawful  Money,  by  tho>18lh  day  of  August,  1778,  which  Bill  shull  he  received  for  the  aforesaid  sum.  in  all 
payments  at  the  Treasury  and  in  all  other  Payraenls  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly. 
"  Committee,  t 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  oflhe  passes  granle"!  to  the  inhabitants  who  left.    It  is  copied  from  one 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Iha  Massaohuaelts  Hietorioal  Society  , 

"  Boston,  Msr,  171S. 

"  Permit ,  together  with  his  family,  consisting  of persons,  and  efieots,  to 

pass .  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

"No  .Jrnu  nor  Ammmiitian 

'  Under  this  arrangenient.  1778  fire-arms,  634  pistols,  273  bayonets,  and  38  blunderbusses,  w 
iled  with  the  selectmen.  The  same  day  (April  STIh)  the  Provincial  Congress  recommendeii  to 
iiants  of  the  sea-ports  the  removal  of  their  effects,  &n-     Gordon,  i.,  336. 
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Bflnefatencfl  of  tbe  ProTinclol  Coogreai  of  MassachiueEte.  Etfbrta  of  other  Coloatoe.  OrgaoiZHtioa  of  the  Army, 

jK„j_  The  Provincial  Congtess  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  mean  time,  made  provision  for 

1175.  fjve  thousand  poor  people  expected  from  Boston,  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Each  town  had  a  proportion  allotted  to  it,  and  thus  much  eulTeriRg  was  prevented,  while 
the  feelings  of  the  beneficiaries  were  tenderly  respected  by  the  declaration  of  the  resolution 
that  they  were  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  town  paupers.  The  same  provision  was  also 
made  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  who  remained  in  Chariestown,  unable  to  remove  from 
the  danger  that  menaced  them.  So  great  were  the  alarm  and  distress  in  that  thriving  sub- 
urban village  of  Boston,  that  it  was  almost  deserted.  Its  population  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  was  seduced  to  about  two  hundred. 

While  Massachusetls  was  thus  exercising  its  patriotism  and  humanity,  preparatory  to  the 
approaching  contest,  the  other  colonies  were  alive  with  zeal.     The  Rhodo  Island  Assembly 
.  voted  an  army  of  observation  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  appointed  Nathaniel 

Greene,  a  young  iron  master,  and  a  Quaker  by  birthright,  but  recently  disowned  be- 
cause of  his  military  propensities,  commander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.     His  col- 
onels were  Vamnm,  Hitchcock,  and  Church.     The  Connecticut  Assembly  voted  to  raise  six 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each ;  and  Wooster,  Putnam,  and  Spencer,  already 
commissioned  as  generals,  were  each  to  have  a  regiment.      The  others  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Hinman,  Waterbury,  and  Parsons.      Already,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed, New  Hampshire  volunteers  had  flocked  to  Cambridge,  with  the  gallant  Stark,  who 
was  commissioned  a  colonel.      Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  that  colo- 
ny, they  were  supplied  with  necessaries  until  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  their 
own  province  in  May.     That  body  resolved  to  raise  two  thousand  troops  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  the  field,  and  Nathan  Folsom  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.     They  were  organized  into  three  regiments  ;  and  two 
additional  regiments  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Stark  and  James  Reed.     The  latter, 
and  Enoch  Poor,  were  commissioned  colonels.     New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  both 
also  issued  bills  of  credit.     Although  other  colonies  did  not  send  soldiers  to  Boston,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York,  approved  of  the  action  of  the  general  Continental  Congress,  and 
expressed  the  wannest  sympathy  for  New  England. 

On  the  1 9th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  clothed  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  then  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  power  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  gath- 
ering army.'  General  Ward,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  captain  general ;  John  Thom- 
as was  made  lieutenant  general ;  and  Richard  Gridiey,  the  commissioned  commander  of  an 
artillery  corps  authorized  to  be  raised,  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  assisted  by  Henry  Knox, 
late  commander  of  an  artillery  corps  in  Boston.  To  promote  rapid  enlistments,  a  resolution 
had  been  previously  adopted,  promising  a  captain's  commission  to  every  one  who  should 
raise  a  company  of  fifty-nine  men,  and  a  colonel's  commission  to  each  who  should  raise  a 
regiment  often  companies.  The  form  of  the  commissions  of  the  several  ofiicers  was  adopt- 
ed, the  pay  of  officers  and  soldiers  was  fixed,  and  other  provisions  for  organizing  the  army 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  combined  forces  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men,' 
really  united  only  in  respect  to  the  common  cause  which  brought  them  together,  for  each 
colony  had  absolute  control  over  its  respective  troops.  But  by  common  consent,  sanctioned 
by  the  several  colonial  authorities,  obedience  was  rendered  to  General  Ward  as  captain 
general.  Ward,  as  well  as  Putnam,  Thomas,  Stark,  Pomeroy,  Prescott,  and  Gridiey,  had 
been  educated  In  the  militar}  art  m  the  practical  school  of  the  French  and  Indian  v  ar ; 
and  the  militia  that  had  assembled  familiar  with  their  names  and  deeds  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  tBeir  skill  and  \aIor 

'  The  Commiltee  of  Safety  oonsLite  I  of  John  Htmropk  Joseph  Warren  Benjamin  Church  Benjamin 
White,  Joseph  Palmer,  Richard  De^ens  Ibrahara  Walson  John  Pieeon  Azor  Orne  Benianun  Grecnleaf, 
Nathan  Gushing,  and  Samuel  Hollen.  Hancock  nas  necessarily  absent,  being  a  delegate  to  the  Cootuiental 
Conffresa. 

'  Maasachnsetts  fiirnished  11,500 ;  Connecticut,  2300 ;  New  Hampshire,  1200 ;  and  Rhode  Island,  1000. 
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Increase  ofBri;iahTroope  in  Boiton.    Atrivil  of  fxpetienceil  Office™.    OpenilioQB  in  IheVidnllf.    American  MUltary  Worki. 

The  British  force  in  BoBton  had  increased,  in  the  mean  while,  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Eq- 
gland  and  Ireland,  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  Cerberus  n)an-of-war  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  May,  with  Generals  Howe,'  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  three  officera  experienced  in 
the  military  tactics  of  Europe,  but  little  prepared  for  service  here.  They  were  Bur- 
prised  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Gage  was  reproached  for  his  apparent  supineneaB."  How- 
ever, unity  of  action  was  necessary,  and  the  new-comers  heartily  co-operated  with  Gage  in 
his  plans,  such  as  they  were,  fur  dispersing  the  rebel  host  that  hemmed  him  in.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  June,  insulting  in  words  and  menacing  in  tone.  It  declared 
martial  law ;  pronounced  those  in  arms  and  their  abettors  "  rebels,  parricides  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  forthwith  return  to  their  allegiance, 
except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  outlawed,  and  for  whose  apprehension 
as  traitors  a  reward  was  offered."  Thia  proclamation,  so  arrogant  and  insulting,  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  people.  In  the  mean  while,  several  skirmishes  had  occurred  between 
parties  of  the  British  regulars  and  the  provincials,  upon  some  of  the  cultivated  islands  that 
dot  the  harbor  of  Boston.  Each  party  were  employed  in  carrying  off  to  their  xespective 
camps  the  live  stock  upon  the  islands,  and  on  one  occasion  quite  a  severe  action  occurred 
upon  Hog  Island,  which  continued  until  late  at  night.  One  or  two  armed  vessels  in  the 
harbor  were  engaged  in  the  foray.  A  considerable  number  of  the  provincials  were  killed. 
Toward  morning  a  British  schooner  got  aground.  The  Americana  boarded  her,  stripped  her 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and  returned  to  camp  in  triumph.  In  the  course  of  these  mj^  ^^ 
depredations  the  owners  were  completely  despoiled  ;  several  hundred  cattle,  sheep,  ^''''^• 
and  lambs  having  been  carried  off  by  both  parties,  without  leave  or  remuneration.'  In  the 
attendant  skirmishes  the  Americans  were  generally  most  successful,  and  they  served  to  ini- 
tiate the  raw  militia  into  the  preliminary  dangers  of  a  battle. 

But  little  progress  had  been  made  at  this  time,  by  the  Americans,  in  erecting  fortifica- 
tions. Some  breast-works  had  been  thrown  up  at  Cambridge,  near  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  small  redoubt  had  been  formed  at  Roxbury.  The  right  wing  of  the  besieging  army, 
under  General  Thomas,  was  at  Roxbury,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Massachusetts  troops, 
including  four  artillery  companies,  with  field-pieces  and  a  few  heavy  cannon.  The  Rhode 
Island  forces,  under  Greene,  were  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and  near  there  was  a  greater  part  of 
General  Spencer's  Connecticut  regiment.  General  Ward  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  consisted  of  fifteen  Massachusetts  regiments,  the  battalion  of  artillery  under 
Gridley,  and  Putnam's  regiment,  with  other  Connecticut  troops.  Most  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  were  at  Inman's  farm.  Paterson's  regiment  was  at  the  breast-work  on  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  large  guard  was  stationed  at  Lechmere's  Point.     Three  companies  of  Gerrish's  regi- 


'  General  Howe  was  a  brother  of  the  young  Lord  Howe  who  was  killed  at  Ticonderoga  in  nS8,  In 
the  address  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  adopted  on  the  28th  of  .luly,  1775,  the 
addressers  say,  "America  is  amazeJ  lo  find  the  name  of  Howe  in  the  oatalogue  of  her  enemies.  She  loved  ■ 
hia  brother." 

'  The  newly-arrived  generals  were  so  assured,  before  leaving  England,  that  they  would  have  no  occa- 
sion lo  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  ministeriiil  measurea,  that  they  had  prepared  to  amuse  themselves 
with  fishing  and  other  diversions,  instead  of  engaging  in  military  service.  It  seems  that  the  whole  affair 
of  the  19th  of  April  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  hia  officers  by  Gage,  except  those  immediately  em- 
ployed in  it  and  Lord  Percy,  until  the  skirmish  had  ensued  at  Lexington,  aud  a  re-enroroement  was  called 
for.  When  General  Haldimand,  afterward  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  was  with  Gage,  was  asked 
how  the  sortie  happened,  he  said  that  the  first  ho  knew  of  it  was  from  his  barber,  who  came  to  shave  him. 

'  It  has  been  related  that  when  John  Hancock  placed  his  bold  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepcnd. 
enoe,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  he  remarked,  "There!  John  Bull  can  read  that  name  without  spectacles. 
Now  let  him  double  bis  reward  I" 

'  It  was  in  reference  to  (hese  eipeditions  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  Freneau,  the  stirring  song- writer 
of  the  Revolution,  in  hia  "  Gage's  Soliloquy,"  llius  wrote  : 

Let  pettj  cBpttUiu  scorn  io  li»e  or  jield  1 

rii  Bend  mj  Bliips  lo  neighboring  isles,  where  stray 
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e  at  Chelsea  ;   Stark's  regiment  was  at  Mudford,  and  Reid's  at  Charlestown  Neek, 


with    sentinels    reaching   to    Penny 
Ferry  and  Bunker  Hill. 

It  was  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  that  General  Gage 
had  fixed  upon  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  June  to  take  possession  of  and  for- 
tify Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester 
Heights.      This  brought  matters  to 


3,  and 


e  taken  to 


perfect  the  blockade  of  Boston. 
Committee  of  Safety  ordered  Colonel 
Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men,  including  a  (company 
of  artillery,  with  two  field-pieces,  to 
march  at  night  and  throw  up  in- 
trenchments  upon  Bunker  Hill,  an 
eminence  just  within  the  peninsula 
of  Charlestown,  and  commanding  the 
great  northern  road  from  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  considerabJe  portion  of  the 
town.  To  make  the  relative  position 
of  the  eminences  upon  the  Charles- 
town  peninsula  and  the  Neck,  to 
Boston,  more  intelligible  to  the  read- 
er, I  have  copied  from  Frothingham's 
History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  by 
permission  of  the  author,  the  annex- 
ed sketch,  communicated  to  him,  in 
a  manuscript  of  1775,  from  Henry 
Stevens,  Esq.  I  also  quote  from  Mr. 
Frothingham's  work  a  description  of 
the  localities  about  Bunker  Hill. 
The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  is  op- 
posite the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  from  north 
to  south.  Its  greatest  breadth,  next 
to  Boston,  is  about  half  a  mile.  It 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  isthmns  or  neck.  The 
Mystic  River,  hall"  a  mile  wide,  is 
on  the  east,  and  the  Charles  River. 
here  formed  into  a  large  bay,  is  on 
the  west,  a  part  of  which,  by  a  dam 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Cobble 
Hill,  is  a  mill-pond.  [See  map,  page 
543  ]  In  1775,  an  artificial  cause- 
way [4]  was  so  low  as  to  be  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  tides.  The  q, 
communication  with  Boston  was  by 


1^ 


\J 


a  ferry,  where  Charles  River  bridge 
is  and  with  Maiden  by  another,  call- 
ed Penny  Ferry,  where  Maiden  Bridgy 
now  IS  Near  the  Neck,  on  the 
mam  land,  was  a  large  green,  known 
as  the  Common.  Two  roads  ran  by 
It  one  in  a  westerly  direction,  as 
now  by  Cobble  Hill  (M'Lean  Asy- 
lum) Prospect  Hill,  and  Inman's 
Woods  to  Cambridge  Common  ;  the 
other  in  a  northerly  direction,  by 
Plowed  Hill  (Mount  Benedict)  and 
■fl  inter  HiO,  to  Medford — the  direct 
road  to  West  Cambridge  not  having 
been  laid  out  in  1775.  Bunker  Hill 
begins  at  the  isthmus,  and  rises  grad- 
ually for  about  three  hundred  yards, 
lorrnmg  a  round  smooth  hill,  eloping 
on  tno  sides  tonard  the  water,  and 
connected  bj  a  ridge  ol  ground  on 
the  south  with  the  heights  no« 
known  as  Breed  s  HiU  This  was  a 
well  known  public  place  the  name 
Bunker  Hill"  being  lound  in  the 
town  records  and  in  deeds  from  an 
larly  period  Not  so  with  '  Bleed  * 
Hill  for  it  WIS  not  naiTied  in  anv 
description  of  streets  previous  to  1775, 
and  appears  to  have  been  called  aft- 
er the  owners  of  the  pastures  into 
whii-h  it  was  divided,  rather, than  by 
the  common  name  of  Breed's  Hill. 
Thus  Monument  Square  was  called 
Ru-selU  Pasture;  Breed's  Pasture 
Jay  further  south,  and  Green's  Pas- 
ture was  at  the  head  of  Green  Street. 
The  easterly  and  westerly  sides  of 
this  height  were  steep.  On  the  cost, 
at  its  base,  were  brick-kilns,  clay- 
pits,  and  much  sloughy  land.  On 
the  west  side,  at  the  base,  was  the 
most  settled  part  of  the  town  |5). 
Moulton's  Point,  a  name  coeval  with 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  consti- 
tuted the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
peninsula.  A  part  of  this  tract 
formed  what  is  called  Morton's  Hill. 
; ,  Bunker  Hill  was  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high,  Breed's  HiU  sixty-two 


Charlestown  Neck  is 


ir  the  Neck,  at  the  fo.il 
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ni^bt  Marih  to  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hill.  A  Foniacsdon  pluineil  on  Bunker  UlU.  Brilbli  VeikIb  to  Boitoo  HarDor. 

feet  and  Moulton's  Hill  [3]  thirty-five  feet.  The  principal  street  of  the  peninsula  was 
Main  Street  which  extended  from  the  Neck  to  the  ferry.  A  road  ran  over  Bunker  Hill, 
around  Breed's  Hill,  to  Moulton's  Point.  The  westerly  portions  of  these  eminences  con- 
tained fine  orchards.' 

A  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Prescott,'  Frye,  and  Bridge,  and  a  fatigue  party  of  two 
hundred  Connecticut  troops  with  intrenching  tools,  paraded  in  the  Cambridge  camp  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were  furnished  with  packs  and  blankets,  and  ordered  jy^^,  ,5 
to  take  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours.  Samuel  Gridley'a  company  of  artillery  ''^^ 
joined  them,  and  the  Connecticut  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton,  a  captain  in  Putnam's  regiment,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  the  battle  on  Harlem 
Heights.  After  an  impressive  prayer  from  the  lips  of  President  Langdon,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Colonel  Prescott  and  Richard  Gridley,  preceded  by  two  servants  with  dark  lanlerns, 
commenced  their  march,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  for  Charlestown.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sky  clear  and  starry,  aud  the  weather  very  warm.  Strict  silence  was 
enjoined,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  known  lo  the  troops  until  they  arrived  at 
Charlestown  Neck,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks,  of  Bridge's  regiment,  and  Gren. 
eral  Putnam.  A  guard  of  ten  men  was  placed  in  Charlestown,  and  the  main  body  march- 
ed over  Bunker  Hill,  A  council  was  held,  to  select  the  best  place  for  the  proposed  fortifi- 
oation.  The  order  was  explicit,  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill ;  but  Breed's  Hill  being  nearer  Bos- 
ton, and  appearing  to  be  a  more  eligible  place,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed  to  fortify  it,  and  -' 
to  throw  Tip  works,  also,  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  cover  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  across  Charlestown 
Neck.  .  Colonel  Gridley  marked  out  the  lines  of  the  proposed  fortifications,  and,  at  about 
midnight,  the  men,  having  thrown  off  their  packs  and  stacked  their  arms,  began  their  per- 
ilous work — perilous,  because  British  sentinels  and  British  ships-of-war  were  almost  withiu 
sound  of  their  picks.' 

"No  shout  disturbed  the  night, 
Before  that  fearful  fight ; 

There  was  no  iioasting  high — 
No  marshaling  of  men, 
Who  ne'er  might  meet  again — 

No  cup  was  fllled  and  quaffed  to  Viclorj- ! 

'  Frolhingham,  page  129, 

^  William  Prescott  WHS  born  at  Graton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  His  father  Vi-as  for  some  years  a  coun- 
selor of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  a,  daughter  of  another  counselor.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  foot 
under  General  Winslow,  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Sreton,  where  he  was  distinguished  fur  his  hravery.  He 
inherited  a  large  estate,  and  resided  at  Pepporell  while  the  Bevolulion  was  ripening.  He  had  command 
of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  and  when  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  him,  promptly  marched 
thither  at  the  head  of  as  many  as  he  could  collect.  His  known  military  talents  caused  bim  10  he  seleoted 
by  General  Ward  for  the  important  duty  of  fortifying  Bunker  Hill ;  and  in  the  memorable  engagomene  that 
iicourred  there  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  he  was  the  chief  in  command,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  by 
his  bravery  and  skill.  That  evening,  although  repulsed,  and  his  troops  greatly  fatigued  and  much  dispir- 
ited, he  solicited  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  permission  to  make  an  attempt  to  retake  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown,  It  was  a  movement  too  perilous,  and  the  gallant  soldier  was  obliged  to  rest.  He  continued 
in  the  service  through  1776,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gates  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in 
1777.  From  1786  until  his  death  he  was  an  acting  magistrate  in  his  native  town.  He  died  in  Pepperell 
on  the  13lh  of  October,  1795,  aged  sixty-nine.  William  H.  Prescott,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  historian,  is  fc 
grandson  of  Colonel  Prescott.  He  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Captain  Linzce,  who  oommanded  tba  sloofi 
of  war  Falam,  that  cannonaded  the  works  on  Breed's  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  The  swords  then 
used  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  Captain  Linzee,  the  respective  grandfathers  of  the  historian  and  his  wife,  are 
now  in  Mr.  Prescott's  possession,  and  are  crossed,  in   a  conspicuous  place,  in  hus  valuable  library  at 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  British  vessels  then  in  the  harbor  orBoslon,  which  took  part  in  the 
battle  thai  ensued:  Somtriit,  68  guns,  520  men.  Captain  Edward  Le  Cras;  Cerbmu,  36  guns.  Captain 
Chads  ;  Glasgow,  24  guns,  130  men,  Captain  William  Maltby ;  Lively,  20  guns,  130  men,  Captain  Thomas 
Bishop;  Falcon,  Captain  Linzee;  Symmitrg,  transport,  1 8  nine  pounders.  See  ihe  Britiili .Annual Segiittr 
for  1775.  The  Falcon  lay  off  Moulton's,  or  Morion's,  Point;  the  Lively  lay  opposite  the  present  navy- 
yard  ;  the  Somerset  was  at  the  ferry  ;  the  Glasgow  was  near  Cr^ie's  Bridge ;  and  the  Cerberus  and  sev- 
eral floating  batteries  were  within  gunshot  of  the  Araerioan  works. — Fraikingham, 
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No  plumes  were  there, 
No  banners  fair, 

No  trumpets  breathed  around  ; 

Not  the  drum's  startling  sound 
Broke  on  the  midnight  air," — John  Neal. 

Officers  and  men  labored  together  with  all  their 
might,  with  pickaxes  and  spades,  and  were  cheer- 
ed on  in  their  work  by  the  distant  eignals  of  safe- 
ty— "  All's  well !" — that  came  from  the  shipping, 
and  the  sentinels  at  the  foot  of  Copp'a  Hill.  It 
proclaimed  that  they  were  still  undiscovered  ;  and 
at  every  cry  of  "All's  well!"  they  plied  their 
tools  with  increased  vigor.  When  the  day  dawn- 
ed, at  about  four  o'clock,  they  had  thrown  up  in- 
trenchments  six  feet  high  ;  and  a  strong  redoubt, 
which  was  afterward  the  admiration  of  the  ene- 
my, loom  d  h    "Tee    h      h  I  f        h   w 
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goon  renewed,  not  only  by  the  shipping,  but  from  a  battery  of  six  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill  in 
June  IT  the  city.  Gage  summoned  a  council  of  war  early  in  the  morning.  As  it  was  ev- 
irrs.  ident  that  the  Americans  were  rapidly  gaining  strength,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
town  was  endangered,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  send  out  a  force  to  drive  them  from 
'  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  and  destroy  their  works  on  the  heights.  It  was  decided,  also, 
to  make  the  attack  in  front,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  Boston  was  soon  in  a  tumult.  Dragoons  galloping,  artillery  trains  rumbling,  and 
the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the  regulars  and  loyalists,  together  with  the  clangor 

'  This  plan  ia  copied  from  an  English  drawing  of  the  time,  first  published  in  the  London  GentUman't 
Magazine  for  1773. 

EiPUKATioN. — A  A  represents  Ihe  situation  of  two  strong  fences,  composed  of  stones  and  rails ;  a  and 
b,  two  well-contrived  flanks,  so  arranged  that  their  fires  crossed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  face  of  ihe  re- 
doubt; c,  another  well-tttranged  flank ;  rf,  a  bastion,  with  its  flanks  e  and  6  y  m,  a  small  portion  of  a  trench, 
that  extended  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  redoubt  to  a  slough  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  toward  the  Mystic  Riv- 
er. On  the  soatheasE  side  of  Ihe  redoubt  was  a  deep  hollow.  Two  cannons  were  placed  in  embrasures 
at  the  front  of  the  redoubt,  in  the  two  salient  angles  of  which  were  large  apple-trees. 

This  redoubt  was  eight  rods  square.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  now  occupies  its  center  The  east- 
em  side  oommaniled  an  extensive  Held.  On  the  north  side  was  an  open  passage-way  atd  he  b  east 
work  upon  the  eastern  side  extended  about  one  hundred  yards  north.  This  trench  was  n  mple  e  when 
the  battle  began.  Between  the  south  end  of  the  breast-work  and  the  redoubt  was  a  sally  port  p  o  eo  ed 
by  a  blind,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  parapet  were  steps  of  wood  and  earth  for  the  men  to  moi  n  and  fi  e 
Between  the  slough  and  the  rail  fence  on  the  east  was  an  open  space,  and  this  was  Ihe  weake  part  of 
the  lines.     Such  were  the  American  works  of  defense  when  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June    omnen  ed 
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of  the  church  belb,  struck  dismay  into  many  a  heart  before  Blout  in  the  presence  of  British 
protectors.  It  is  said  that  the  danger  which  eurrounded  the  city  converted  many  Toriei 
into  patriols  ;  and  the  Belectmeti,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  commotion,  received  large  ac- 
cessions to  their  list  of  professed  friends  from  the  ranks  of  the  timid  loyahsts. 

Toward  noon,  between  two  and  three  thousand  picked  men,  from  the  British  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  and  General  Pigot,  embarked  in  twenty-eight 
barges,  part  from  the  Long  Wharf  and  some  from  the  North  Battery,  in  Boston,  and  landed 
at  Morton's,  or  Moulton's  Point,'  beyond  the  eastern  foot  of  Breed's  Hill,  covered  by  the 
guns  of  the  Falcon  and  other  vessels. 

"  About  two  thousand  were  embarked  lo  go 
'Gainst  tho  redoubt  and  formidable  foe. 
Tho  Lively's,  Falcon's,  Faipe's,  and  Glasgow's  roar, 
Covered  their  landing  on  the  destined  shore."' 

The  American's  had  worked  faithfully  on  their  intrenchraents  all  the  morning,  and  wero 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Prescott,  who  exposed  himself,  without  care, 
to  the  random  h  ts  f  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill.'  He  supposed,  at  firSl,  that  the  enemy 
would  not  att    k  h  m  but  th    movements  in  the  city,  he  was  convinced  to  the  con- 

trary, and  CO  f  I  d  h  t  I  t  p  with  assurances  of  certain  victory.  Confident  of 
such  a  result  hulfhw  II  tt  first  send  to  General  Ward  for  a  re-enforcement ;  but 
between  nine       d  t  1    k  bj     d    ce  of  his  ofiicers,  Major  Brooks  was  dispatched  to 

head-quarters  f     tl    t  )     p  L         al  Putnam  had  urged  Ward  early  in  the  morning  to 


send  fresh  tro  p    t        1         tl  ose        d  ty  ;   but  only  a  porti 
ed  to  go,  as  th    g         1    pp    h    d  d  that  Cambridge  wc 
tack.'     Conv       d    th    wise   bj        ta     intelligence,  the 
remainder  of  "sla  k        g        t     n  1  th    whole  of  Reed's 
corps,  on  the  N    k   w  d      it       -enforce  Prescott. 

At  twelve  o'  lock  ih  m  rk  th  d  ubt  ceased  work, 
sent  off  their  t  h  tool  t  k  me  refreshments, 
hoisted  the  N  w  E  I  d  fl  g  d  prepared  to  fight. 
The  intrench       too!  se  1  t    B  nker  Hiil,  where, 

under  the  di     t         f  G  I  P  t  a  n,  the  men  began 

to  throw  up  a  breast  work.  Some  of  the  more  timid 
soldiers  made  the  removal  of  the  tools  a  pretext  for  leav- 
ing the  redoubt,  and  never  returned. 

It  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  when  the  Brit- 


,  of  Stark's  regiment  was  allow- 
ild  be  the  principal  point  of  at- 


'  This  is  written  Morton,  Morelon,  and  Moulton,  bj  different  author?      Morion  is  the  proper  narae. 

'  From  "The  American  War,"  a  poem  in  six  books,  published  in  London   178b 

'  A  soldier  (Asa  Pollard,  of  Billerica)  who  had  ventured  outside  of  the  redoubt,  v.es  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball.  The  circumstance  so  alarmed  (hose  within,  that  some  of  them  left  the  hill.  Prescott,  lo  inspire  his 
men  with  confidenee,  walked  leisurely  around  the  works  upon  the  parapet,  in  full  view  of  the  British  ofli- 
cara  in  Boston.  Gage,  who  was  reoonnoitering  the  works  through  a  glass,  saw  his  tall  and  commanding 
form,  and  asked  Counselor  Willard,  who  stood  near  him,  who  it  was.  Willard,  reot^nizing  his  brother-in- 
law,  said,  "That  is  Colonel  Prescott."  "Will  he  fight?"  inquired  Gage.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  Willard; 
''he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  as  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  his  veins."  "The  works  mnst 
be  carried  immediately,"  responded  Gage,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  to  give  orders. 

'  This  is  copied  from  an  old  Dutch  work,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
communing  pictures  of  the  flags  of  all  nations.  In  the  original,  a  divided  sphere,  representing  the  earth,  is 
in  the  quarter  where  I  have  placed  the  pine-trte.  I  have  made  the  alteration  in  the  device,  because  in  Che 
flag  raised  upon  the  bastion  of  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  the  pine-iree  occupied  tho  place  of  the  ipkirt, 
the  more  ancient  device.  The  question  has  been  unsettled  respecting  the  flag  used  on  that  occasion,  as 
cotemporary  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject.  An  intelligent  old  lady  (Mrs.  Manning)  whom  I  saw  be- 
tween the  Brandywine  and  Kennet  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,  informed  me  that  her  father,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  assisted  in  hoisting  the  standard,  and  she  had  heard  him  speak  of  it  as  a  "  noble  flag."  The  ground 
was  blue,  and  one  comer  was  quartered  by  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  in  one  section  of  which  was  the 
pine-tree.  This  was  the  New  England  flag,  as  given  in  the  sketch.  Doubtless  there  were  many  other 
Hogs  belonging  to  the  several  regiments.    Botla  says  of  Dr.  Warren,  during  the  retreat,  "  Finding  the  corps 
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leh  troops  conEisting  of  the  fifth  thirU  eighth  fort)  third  and  Alt)  second  hattahons  of  in 
fantry  two  companies  of  grenadiera  and  two  of  1  ght  infantry  knded  their  rich  unitomiB 
and  arms  flashing  and  glittering  m  the  noonday  sun  making  an  imposing  and  formidable 
display  General  Howe  reconnoiteied  the  Ainercan  works  and  while  wraitmg  for  re  en 
forcernents  which  he  had  Bojicited  from  Gage  allowed  hia  troops  to  dine  When  the  in 
telligence  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  reached  Cambridge  two  miles  distant  there  was 
great  excitement  in  the  camp  and  throughout  the  town  The  drums  beat  to  arms  the  belU 
were  rung  and  the  people  ind  militarj  w  ere  epeedilj  hurrj  ing  in  every  direction  General 
Ward  used  his  own  regiment  and  those  of  Palermo n  and  Gardner  anl  a  pirt  of  Bridgi,  e 
for  the  defense  of  CamlriJge  The  remainder  of  the  Maisachuietts  troops  were  ordered  to 
Charlestown  and  thither  General  Putnam  i-onducted  thee  of  Connecticut 

At  about  two  o  clock  the  re  enforcement  for  Howe  arrived  and  landed  at  the  present 
navj  J  ard  It  consisted  of  the  forty  seventh  battalion  of  mlanlrj  a  battalion  of  marines 
and  BomL  gienadiers  and  light  infantry  The  whole  force  (about  four  thousand  men)  was 
commanded  and  directed  by  the  moat  skillful  British  officers  then  m  Boston  and  everj 
man  preparing  to  "attack  the  undisciplined  provincials  was  a  drilled  soldier  and  quite  perfect 
m  the  art  of  war  It  was  an  hour  of  the  deepest  anxiefj  among  the  patriots  on  Breed  s 
Hill  The\  had  observed  the  whole  martial  display  from  the  time  of  the  embarkation  un 
til  the  lorming  of  the  eneinj  s  line  for  battle  For  the  Americana  as  jet  very  little  succor 
had  arrived  Hunger  and  thirst  annoyed  them  wh  le  the  Utors  of  the  mght  and  morning 
weighed  them  down  with  c\.ceisive  fatigue  Added  to  this  was  the  dreadful  suspicion  that 
toik  possession  of  their  minds  when  onh  feeble  re  enforcements  arrived  that  treacherj  htd 
placed  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice  \  et  the^  could  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of 
their  pnncipal  officers  and  bef  re  the  action  commenced  their  suspicions  were  scattered  ti 
the  winds  bj  the  arrival  of  their  beloved  Dr  Warren  and  General  Pomeroj  '  Warren 
who  was  president  ot  the  Provincial  Congrc^  then  sitting  at  Witertown  seven  miles  dis 
tant  informed  of  the  landing  of  the  enemj  hastened  toward  Charlestown  though  suffering 
fiom  Bickncis  and  exhaustion  He  had  been  commissioned  a  major  general  four  dajs  before 
Putnam  who  was  at  Cambridge  foi  warding  provisions  and  re  enforcement''  to  Charkstown 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  into  the  bittle  Warren  nas  not  to  be  diverted  fiom  his 
purpose  and  mounting  a  horse  he  sped  across  the  Neck  and  entered  the  tedoubt  amtd  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  provincials  just  as  Howe  gave  orders  to  advance  Colonel  Pieecott  of 
fered  the  command  to  tt  arren  is  his  suptnor  whtn  the  latter  replied  I  am  come  to  fight 
as  a  volunteer  and  feel  honored  in  being  allowed  ti  ser^e  under  so  brave  an  officer 

While  the  British  troops  were  forming  and  preparing  to  march  along  the  Mjstit  River 
for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  Americans  and  gaming  their  rear  the  artdlery  with  two 
field  pieces   and  Captain  Knowlton  with  the  Conntcttcut  troops  left  the  redoubt  took  a 


he  oommanded  hotl)  pursued  bj  the  enemj,  despising  all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks,  eiideai 
oring  to  rally  his  troops,  and  encoun^ing  them  by  his  own  exampio.  Ho  reminded  them  of  the  mottoes 
.nseribed  on  their  ensigns,  on  one  side  of  which  were  these  worda,  'An  appeal  lo  Heaven,'  and  on  the  other, 
'  Qui  tramttilit,  luitintl ,'  meaning,  lliat  Ihe  same  providence  that  brought  their  ancestors  through  so  many 
periU  to  a  place  of  refuge,  would  also  deign  to  support  their  descendants."  Bolta  often  exhibits  more  po- 
etiy  than  truth  in  his  brilliant  narrative.  After  the  battle  under  consideration,  and  while  Putnam  com- 
manded on  Prospect  Hill,  a  flag  with  the  inscription  above  given  was  presented  to  him,  and  was  first  un- 
furled on  the  leih  of  July  ensuing.  The  author  of  "  The  Veil  Removed"  properly  treats  the  assertion  of 
Botta  as  a  fiction,  and  sarcastically  remarks  that,  "  instead  of  such  a  sentimental  allusion  to  Latin  mottoes, 
the  only  command,  when  their  ammunition  was  spent,  must  have  been  Sauve  j«i  pent,  '  Save  himself  who 
can.'  "     Qui  transtulit,  sustinet,  is  the  motto  in  the  seal  of  Connecticut. 

'  The  most  distinguished  British  oBioers  ibat  aeoompanied  General  Howe  were  General  Pigot ;  Colonelf 
Nesbit,  Aberctombie,  and  Clark  j  Majors  Butler,  Williams,  Bruce,  Spendlove,  Smell,  Mitchell,  Piteaim, 
Short,  Smalt,  and  Lord  Rawdon. 

'  General  Pomeroy  left  Cambridge  when  he  heard  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon.  The  veteran  borrowed 
ft  horse  from  General  Ward,  to  ride  to  Charlestown,  but,  observing  that  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  rated  the 
Neok  by  an  enfilading  fire,  he  was  afraid  to  risk  the  borrowed  animal.  Leaving  him  in  charge  of  a  sentry, 
he  walked  across  the  Neck,  and,  wilh  ft  borrowed  musket,  joined  the  troops  at  the  rail  fence  as  a  volunteer. 
Ho  was  well  known,  and  a  loud  huiza  welcomed  him  to  tiie  post  of  danger. 
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positiin  neat  Bunker  Hill   and  farmed  a  breast  wotk  seven  hundred  feet  in  length   which  <■ 
served  an  eiteellent  purpose      A  little  in  front  of  a  strong  slone  and  rail  fence   KnowJIon 
built  another  and  be1i*een  the  two  -nas  placed  a  quantity  of  new  mown  grass      This  ap 
parently  slight  breast  work  lormed  a  valuable  dcfonse  to  the  provincials 

It  was  now  three  in  the  afternoon  The  provincial  troops  were  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
defense  as  the  Brili-h  column  moved  slowly  forward  to  the  attack  Colonel  Prescott  and 
the  original  constructors  of  the  redoubt  except  the  Connecticut  troops  were  within  the 
works  General  Warren  also  took  po&t  in  the  redoubt  GridJey  and  Callender  s  artillery 
companies  were  between  the  breast  works  and  rail  fence  on  the  eastern  side  A  few  troops 
recalled  from  Charleatown  after  the  Britisb  landed  and  a  part  oi  Warner  s  company  lined 
the  cart  way  on  thi-  right  of  the  redoubt  The  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  forces 
wi-re  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  west  of  the  redoubt  and  three  companies  were  stationed  in 
the  Main  Street  at  the  foot  of  Breed  s  Hill 

Before  General  Howe  mo\ed  from  his  firot  position  he  sent  out  strong  flank  guards  and 
lirected  his  lieavj  artillery  to  plaj  upon  the  American  hoe  At  the  same  time  a  blue 
flag  Mas  displajed  as  a  signal  and  the  guns  upon  Copps  Hill  and  the  ships  and  floating 
batteries  in  the  river  poured  a  storm  of  round  shot  upon  the  redoubt  A  furious  caimonado 
was  opened  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  right  wmg  of  the  provincial  armj  at  K.o"tbury 
to  prevent  re  enforcements  being  sent  by  General  Thomas  to  Cliarlestown  Gndlej  and 
Callender  with  thtir  hWd  pieces  returned  a  feeble  response  to  (he  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy 


Gridleys  guns  wert  soon  disabled     while  Callender  who  alleged    hat  his  cartiidges  were 
too  large  withdn-w  to  Bunker  Hill      Putnam  was  there  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  first 
position      He  disohejed    and  nearly  all  his  men   more  courigLOUs  than  he  deserted  him 
In  the  mean  while  Captain  Walker  of  Chelmsford   with  fifty  resolute  men  marched  down   ^ 
the  hill  ne^r  Charlestown   and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  s  left  flank      Finding  their  posi 
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tion  very  perilous,  they  marched  over  to  the  Mystic,  ttnd  :!id  great  execation  upon  the  right 
flank.  Walker  was  there  wounded  RUd  made  prisoner,  hut  the  greater  part  of  his  men  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  redoubt. 

Undercover  of  the  diachargea  of  artillery,  the  British  army  moved  up  the  slope  of  Breed's 
Hill  toward  the  American  works,  in  two  divisions.  General  IIowo  with  the  right  wing,  and 
General  Pigot  with  the  left.  The  former  was  to  penetrate  the  American  lines  at  the  rail 
fence  ;  the  latter  to  storm  the  redoubt.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  firing  of  their 
artillery  ceased,  in  consequence  of  discovering  that  balls  too  large  for  the  field-pieces  had  been 
sent  over  from  Boston.  Howe  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  loaded  with  grape  ;  but  (hey  soon 
became  useless,  on  account  of  the  miry  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hili.  Small  arms  and 
bayonets  now  became  their  reliance. 

Silently  the  British  troops,  burdened  with  heavy  knapsacks,  toiled  up  the  ascent  toward 
the  redoubt,  in  the  heat  of  a  bright  summer's  sun.  All  was  silent  within  the  American  in- 
trenchments,  and  very  few  provincials  were  to  be  seen  by  the  approaching  battalions ;  but 
within  those  breast-works,  and  in  reserve  behind  the  hills,  crouched  fifteen  hundred  determ- 
ined men,  ready,  at  a  prescribed  signal,  to  fall  upon  the  foe.  The  provincials  had  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  ammunition,  and,  to  avoid  wasting  it  by  ineffectual  shots,  Prescott  gave 
orders  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  were  so  near  that  the  whites  of  their  eyes  eould  be  seen. 
"  Then,"  he  said,  "  aim  at  their  waialbaada  ;  and  be  sure  to  pick  off  the  commanders,  known 
by  their  handsome  coats  !"  The  enemy  were  not  so  sparing  of  their  powder  and  ball,  but 
when  within  gunshot  of  the  apparently  deserted  works,  commenced  a  random  firing,  Pres- 
cott could  hardly  restrain  his  men  from  responding,  and  a  few  did  disobey  bis  orders  and  re- 
turned the  fire  Putnam  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  first  man  who 
should  again  disobey  orders,  and  quiet  was  restored.  At  length  the  enemy  reached  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  when,  waving  his  sword  over  his  head,  Prescott  shouted  "  Fire  !"  Terrible 
was  the  efi'ect  of  the  volley  that  ensued.  Whole  platoons  of  the  British  regulars  were  laid 
upon  the  earth,  like  grass  by  the  mower's  scythe.  Other  deadly  volleys  succeeded,  and  the 
enemy,  disconcerted,  broke,  and  fled  toward  the  water.  The  provincials.  Joyed  at  seeing 
the  regulars  fly.  wished  to  pursue  them,  and  many  leaped  the  rail  fence  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  prudence  of  the  American  officers  kept  them  in  check,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  again  within  their  works,  prepared  to  receive  a  second  attack  from  the  British  troops, 
that  were  quickly  rallied  by  Howe.  Colonel  Prescott  praised  and  encouraged  his  men, 
while  General  Putnam  rode  to  Bunker  Hili  to  urge  on  re-en  force  men  Is.  Many  bad  arrived 
at  Charlestown  Neck,  but  were  deterred  from  crossing  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  Glasgow 
and  two  armed  gondolas  near  the  causeway.  Portions  of  regiments  were  scattered  upon 
Bunker  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  and  these  General  Putnam,  by  entreaties  and  commands,  en- 
deavored to  rally.  Colonel  Gerrish,  who  was  very  corpulent,  became  completely  exhausted 
by  fatigue  ;  and  other  ofBcers,  wholly  unused  to  warfare,  coward-like  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  danger.  Few  additional  troops  could  be  brought  to  Breed's  Hill  before  the 
aecond  attack  was  made. 

The  British  troops,  re-enforced  by  four  hundred  marines  from  Boston,  under  Major  Small, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  the  army  surgeon,  advanced  toward  the  redoubt  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  General  Howe  boldly  leading  the  van.  as  he  had  promised.'  It  was  a 
mournful  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  scores  of  their  fellow-soldiers ;  but  with  true  En- 
glish courage  they  pressed  onward,  their  artillery  doing  more  damage  to  the  Americans  than 
at  the  first  assault.  It  had  moved  along  the  narrow  road  between  the  tongue  of  land  and 
Breed's  Hill,  and  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rail  fence,  and  on  a  line  with  the 
breast-works,  opened  a  galling  fire,  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  other  assailants.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  carcass,  and  some  hot  shot,  were  thrown  from  Copp'a  Hill  into  CharlcBtown, 

'  Clarke,  an  officer  in  the  marinea,  relates  that,  just  before  commencing  the  first  march  toward  the  re- 
doubt, General  Howe  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  "  If  the  enemy  will  not  come  out  of  their  in- 
Irenchments,  we  must  drive  them  out,  at  all  event*,  otherwise  the  town  of  Boston  will  be  set  on  fire  by 
them.     I  ihall  not  desiri  on*  of  you  u  go  a  ittp /ttrtktr  than  tohtre  I  go  myttlf  at  your  htad." 
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it.  Being  filled  with  combustible  nialerials,  it  is  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  besieged  place,  by  which 
means  buildings  are  set  on  fire.  The  burninjf  of  Charlestown  had  been  resolved  upon  by  Gage  some  time 
before,  in  Ihe  event  of  the  Americans  t^ng  possession  of  any  of  the  hills  belonging  lo  it.  '■  This  resotn- 
titm  was  assigned  by  a  near  femalB  relative  of  the  general  lo  a.  gentlewora^i  with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  at  school,  as  a  reason  why  the  other,  upon  obtaining  a  pass  to  quit  Boston,  should  not  tarry  u 
her  farher's  (Mr.  Cary's)  house  in  Charlcslown."— Dr.  Gordon,  i.,  352. 
"  Stedman,  i.,  127. 
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cBiiaon  Colonel  Gardner  succeeded  in  leading  three  hindred  men  to  Bunker  Hill  uhere 
Putnam  set  them  mtrenching  but  soon  ordered  them  to  the  Imes  Gardner  waa  advancini; 
boldly  at  their  head  when  a  musket  ball  entered  his  prom  and  ■wounded  him  mortally 
His  men  uere  thrown  into  confusion  and  very  few  of  them  engaged  in  the  combat  that  fol 
lowi,d  until  the  retreat  commenced  Other  regiments  failed  to  reach  the  lines  A  part 
1 1  Gemah  a  regiment  led  hj  Adjutant  Christian  FebiRCT  a  "Diniah  officer  mIio  afterward 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec  and  was  di8tinc;mshi,d  at  ^lony  Point  reached  the  Imes  just 
as  the  action  (.ommenced  and  uflectually  galtid  the  British  ieft  wing  Putnam  in  the 
mean  time  nas  using  his  utmost  exertions  to  form  the  confuted  troops  on  Bunker  IIilI  and 
get  fresh  corps  with  bayonets  across  the  Neck 

\11  was  order  and  hrmncss  at  the  redoubt  on  Breed  s  Hill  as  the  enemy  advanced  The 
artillery  ol  the  British  swept  Ihe  interior  at  the  breastwork  from  end  to  tnd  destrojing- 
many  of  the  provincials  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Prescott  a  nephew  ol  the  colonel 
commanding  Phe  remainder  were  driven  within,  the  redoubt  and  thi.  breastwork  was 
abandoned  Each  shot  of  the  provmcials  was  true  to  its  a  n  ad  Colonel  Abercrombie 
and  Majors  Wilhama  and  Speedlove  fell  Howe  was  wo  ded  tie  f  ot  but  continued 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men  His  boats  w  ere  at  Bostoi  and  retreat  he  could  not  His 
troops  pressed  forward  to  the  redoubt  now  neirly  silent  for  the  yrov  c  als  last  grains  of 
powd  hg  O  d  hpedh  b       its,  and  the  as- 

an  d  T      firs     h  hdhppw  db         hower  of  stones. 

MP  wd  pL  dghppe      ried  out,  "  Now 

g     y        h    m  mm  y    h     b  so         '     Again  num- 

h  hnm       ap        p       hpap      wh         h  d  h  bt  on  three  sides. 

Ha  dhdhbgn  a  gun  m  provincials  were 

hd  byhhvyb  hwm  g  Th        cmy  poured  into 

hdbnhmrshP  p  h  y  sistance,  ordered 

a  T  h  k  Am      an    h       d    h       w     ,  many  of  them 

wkbkddd        gddb         w         hrak  kP  escott  aad  War- 

re  h  hd  CGyheg  was  wounded,  and 

b  n       fr  F  d  h  m  ha  n        p  ors  in  his  cloth- 

bpd  whmh  w  He  was  a  short 

h        dbnhw  wdBk  am  sket  ball  passed 

h       gh  h     h     d   k  n  H    wa  d  ere  flying  in  the 

g  p         d  b      h  wh  b  hose  who  fell  in 


and  p        ng  forward  wilh 
giaph  of  General  James  Abercrombie,  entitled  "The 


Primed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Bell,  in  1776.     Colonel  Gardner  ia 
made  lo  say,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  wound, 


Surrender  up  tlio  epirit  wbich  be  gave." 

'  Major  Pitcaim  was  carried  by  his  son  to  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  died.  He  left 
eleven  children.     The  British  government  settled  a  pension  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  upon  his  widow, 

'  Colonel  Richard  Gridtcy,  the  able  engineer  and  brave  soldier  in  this  battle,  was  horn  in  Boston  in  1721. 
He  served  as  an  engineer  in  the  reduction  of  Looisbei^  in  )  T4S,  and  entered  the  British  army  as  colonel 
»nd  chief  engineer  in  1755.  He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Tioonderoga  in  1756,  and  constructe"! 
Fort  George,  ™  Lake  George.  He  served  under  Ambersl  in  17-18,  and  was  wilh  Wolfe,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  Ihe  following  year.  Ho  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  provincial  army  near  Boston  in  1775 
He  died  at  Stoughlon,  on  the  aOlh  of  Juno,  1796,  ^ed  sevonry-live  years. — Cumxti. 
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Copfuaion  of  Uie  Amerioana,    Eflortt  of  Putnam  to  Bally  them.    CcsHotion  of  Ihe  IlntlLp.    Tlie  Lo9h.     SpeeBtora.nf  i\k  Battle. 

three  companies  of  "Ward's,  and  Ft'biger  s  partj  of  Gerrnh  s  regimeat  poured  a  destructive 
tire  upon  the  enemy  between  Breed's  a.nd  Bunker  Hill  and  bravely  covered  the  retreat  from 
the  redoubt.  The  Americans  at  the  ra  1  fence  under  Stark  Reed  and  Knowlton,  re-en- 
forced by  Clark's,  Coit's,  and  Cheaters  Connecticut  companies  and  d  few  other  troops, 
maintained  their  ground,  in  the  mean  while  with  great  firmness  and  successfully  resisted  v 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  their  flank  This  service  was  verv  valuable,  for  it  saved 
the  main  body,  retreating  from  the  redoubt  from  being  cut  ofl  But  when  these  saw  their 
brethren,  with  the  chief  commander,  fljinfr  before  the  eaem^  they  too  fled.  Putnam  used 
every  exertion  fo  keep  them  firm.  He  commiiiiied  pleaded  cursed  and  swore  like  a  mad- 
man, and  was  seen  at  every  point  in  the  van  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  corps,  swearing 
that  victory  should  crown  the  Americans  Make  a  stand  here     he  etclaimed  ;  "  we  can 

stop  them  yet!     In  God's  name,  fire,  and  give  them  one  shot  more  The  gallant  old 

Poraeroy,  also,  with  his  shattered  musket  in  his  hand   implored  them  to  rally,  but  in  vain. 
The  whole  body  retreated  across  the  Neck  where  the  hre  from  the  Glassow  and  gondolas 
slew  many  of  them.     They  left  five  of  their  sis  field  piect,"  and  all  their  intrenching  tools,  ^ 
upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  retreated  to  Winter  Hill  Prospect  Hill  and  to  Cambridge.     The  '- 
British,  greatly  exhausted,  and  properlj  cautious  did  not  follow  but  contented  ihemselvee 
with  taking  possession  of  the  peninsula      Chnton  idvised  an  immediate  ittack  upon  Cam- 
bridge, but  Howe  was  too  cautious  or  too  timid  to  rrnke  the  attempt     His  troops  lay  upon 
their  arms  all  night  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Amerieins  did  the  same  on  Prospect  Hill,  a  j^ 
mile  distant.     Two  British  field-pieces  pKjed  upon  them  but  without  efflct,  and  both  sides 
feeling  unwilling  to  renew  the  action,  host  hties  ceased      The  loss  of  the  Americans  in.  this 
engagement  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  killed  and  missing  three  hundred  and  five  wound-    1 
ed,  and  thirty  who  were  taken  prisoners     in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty      The  British  loss 
is  not  positively  known.     Gage  reported  two  hundred  and  twent}  =i\  killed,  and  eight  hund- 
red a  d  t       ty    ■  1 1  w       d  i  II  ten  hundred  and  fiftj  four      In  this  number  are  in- 
clud  d       h  y            3i             Tl     P    vincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  from  the  best  in- 
form           by       Id    b            po     d  he  British  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred.     The  battle, 
from  H  w       fi       a       k          lb        treat  occupied  nearly  two  hours      The  number  of 
build  ng             med   n  Cha  ]  before  m  dnight  was  abo  it  four  hundred  ;  and  the  es- 
lim  ted  ]         f  p    p     y  (ra         f   h     families  with  ihut  eticcts  h-j^ing  moved  out)  was 
nea  iy        h  n  i    d    h           I  d    1 

Th        mb  1   n    1      b     1    was  small  jLt  cotemporarj  writers  and  eye-witnesses 

repi  a  f        m       I       m  ned  and  severe  on  rccoid      There  was  absolutely  no 

vict    y        h  ih  nd        able  courage  was  d  splajed  on  both  sides ;  and  when 

the  p  1    h   1  d  b  1       distincc  so  weaned  and  evhausted  were  all  that  nei- 

ther pyd        d  fil  fw    evcept  Colonel  Prtscott  who  earnestly  petitioned  to 

beliwd       Idafh       ph      evening  and  retake  Breed  s  Hill      It  was  a  terrible 
day  r     6       n      d  j    f        most  every  family  had  a  representative  in  one  of  the 

two      m  F    h        h    b     d  and  brothers  were  in  the  alTray  and  deep  was  the 

men    1  hfhwm        fh       tynho  from  rools  and  steeples  and  every  elevation, 

gaz  d       h  m    g      es    p       h      arnagc   for  the  battle  raged  in  full  view  of  thousands 

of  i  d    J  n      d  upon  the  adjoining  hill" '    In  contrast  with  the  ter- 

ribl  h      1     II        ky      d  briUiant  sun  '' 


'  It  is  said  that,  for  the  foul  prolanliy  in  nhioh  ihc  brave  old  general  in(Iu]<rad  on  ih^it  occasion,  he  mitde 
3  sincere  confession,  after  the  war,  before  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  menitier.  "  It  was  almost  enough 
10  matte  an  angel  swear,"  he  said,  "  to  see  the  cowards  refose  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won  !"' 

'  "In  other  battles,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  article  publi-shed  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
October,  1818,  "the  ncotUetion  oi vives  and  children  has  been  used  as  an  excitement  to  animate  the  war- 
rior's  hreast  and  to  nerve  his  arra.  Here  was  not  a  mere  recollection,  but  an  actual  preittict  of  them,  and 
other  dear  connections,  hanging  on  the  skirls  of  the  battle,  anxious  and  agitated,  feeling  almost  as  if  wound- 
ed themselves  by  every  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  putting  forth,  as  it  were,  their  own  strength,  and  all  the 
energy  of  iheir  own  thmbhing  bosoms,  inlo  every  gallant  effort  of  their  warring  friends." 
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"  The  heavens,  the  calm  pure  heavens,  were  bripht  on  high  ; 
Earth  laughed  beneath  in  all  its  frcshetiiDg  green; 
The  free,  blue  streams  sang  as  the;  wandered  by  ; 
And  many  n  sunny  ^lade  and  flowery  scene 
Gleamed  out,  like  thoughts  of  youth,  life's  troabled  years  between," 

Willis  Gavloko  Clark. 


while  upon  the  green  slopes,  where  flocks  were  quietly  grazing  but  a  few  hours  before,  War 
had  reared  its  gory  altars,  and  the  earth  was  saturated  with  the  blood  of  its  victims.  Fear- 
fully augmented  was  the  terror  of  the  scene,  when  the  black  smoke  arose  from  Charlestown 
oit  fire,  and  enveloped  the  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill,  which,  like  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  blazed  and  thundered  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  curtain  that  veiled  it. 

"  Amazing  scenes  1  what  shnddcriog  prospects  rise ! 
What  horrors  glare  beneath  the  angry  skies  1 
The  fapid  fliunes  o'er  Charlestown's  heights  micend  ; 
To  heaven  they  reach  I  urged  by  the  boisterous  wind. 
The  mournful  ora.'^h  of  falling  domes  resound, 
And  tottering  spires  with  sparkles  reach  the  ground. 
One  general  burst  of  ruin  reigns  o'er  all ; 
The  burning  city  thunders  to  its  fall ! 
O'er  mingled  noises  ihe  vast  min  sounds, 
Spectators  weep  1  earth  from  her  center  groans  ! 
Beneath  prodigious  unextinguished  fires 
Ill-ftUed  Charlestown  welters  and  expires." 

ElFLOGlUM  OS  Wabhen,  1781. 


who  with  Gage  and  other  British  officers,  was  looking  on  from  a 
Hill  m  Boston  a  complication  of  horror  and  importance,  beyond 
e  to  mv  lot  to  witne=s  bure  I  am  that  nothing  ever  can  or  has 
generous  and  disinterest- 
ed patriotism  that  inspir- 
ed the  colonies.  In  ev- 
ery relation  in  Ufe  he  was 
a  model  of  excellence. 
"  Not  all  the  havoc  and 
devastation  they  have 
made  has  ivounded  mc 
like  the  death  of  War- 
ren," wrote  the  wife 
of  John  Adams,  j„|,g 
throe  weeks  aft-  i™- 
erward.  "  We  want 
him  in  the  Senate  ;  we 
want  him  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  we  want  him  in 
the  field.  We  mourn 
for  the  citizen,  the  een- 
atot,  the  physician,  and 
the  warrior."  General 
Howe  estimated  his  in- 
fluence, when  ho  declar- 
ed to  Dr.  Jeflrics,  who 
renognized  the  body  of 


■  It  was, '  said  Burgoyni 
secure  place  near  Copp  s 
any  thing  that  ever  can 
been  more  dreadfullj  ter 
rible  than  «hat  was  to 
he  Been  or  heard  at  this 
time  But  it  IS  profit 
less  to  dwell  upon  the 
gloomy  scene  Time 
hath  healed  the  grief 
and  heart  sickness  thit 
were  born  there  and 
art  :n  the  hands  of  busy 
men  has  covered  up  for 
e^er  all  vestiges  of  the 
conflict 

Many  g<»lhnf  man\ 
noble  men  perished  on 
the  peninsula  upon  that 
sad  day  but  none  was 
so  wi<lelv  an  i  deeply 
lamented  because  none 
was  so  widely  and  truly 
loved  as  the  self  sacn 
ficing  and  devoted  War 
ren.  He  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  spirit  of 

'  Joseph  Warren,  son  of  a  Ma«sftohusetts  farmer,  was  bom  in  Ronbary  in  1T40,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1759.  He  studied  the  science  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  head, 
or,  at  least,  to  the  front  rank  of  that  profession  in  Boston.      Sentiments  of  patriotism  seemed  to  form  a  part 


^  U/r<^'^'^Cy>  L         ) 
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The  Eqergs,  BgldnesB.  and  Pntriolism  of  Warrun.        Msaonic  Honors  to  fab  Memory.        The  old  ftfonumait  on  Breed's  Hi!l. 

Warren  oa  the  field  the  next  day,  that  his  death  was  worth,  to  the  British,  five  hundred  of  the 
provincial  privates.      Eulugy  and  song  have  aided  history  in  embalming  hie  memory  with  the 

of  his  moral  nature,  and  courage  to  avow  them  waa  always  prompting  him  to  action.  He  Ijecarae  neces- 
sarily a  politician,  at  a  time  when  all  men  were  called  upon  to  act  in  jniblic  matters,  or  be  looked  upon  as 
drones.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  association  in  Boston  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
and  from  1T6S  was  oKtremely  efficient  in  rostering  the  spirit  of  rational  liberty  and  independence  in  the 
wide  and  influential  circle  in  which  he  moved.  His  mind,  suggestive  and  daring,  planned  many  measnres, 
in  secret  caucus  with  Adams  and  others,  for  resisting  the  encroachments  of  British  pcwcr.  In  1771  he 
delivered  the  oration  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre.  He  solicited  the  honor  of  performing  a 
like  duty  on  the  5th  of  March,  1775,  in  consequence  of  a  threat  of  some  of  the  British  ollicers  that  they 
would  lake  the  life  of  any  man  who  should  dare  to  speak  on  that  occasion.  The  old  South  meeting-house 
was  crowded  on  tlie  appointed  day,  and  the  aisles,  stairs,  and  pulpit  wore  filled  with  armed  British  soldiers. 
The  intrepid  young  orator  entered  a  window  by  a  ladder,  back  of  the  pulpit,  and,  in  (he  midst  of  a  pro- 
found silence,  commenced  his  exordium  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  His'  friends,  though  determined  to  avenge 
any  attempt  at  assassination,  trembled  for  his  safety.  He  dwelt  eloquently  upon  (be  early  struggles  of  the 
New  England  people,  their  faith  and  loyalty,  and  recounted,  in  sorrowful  tones,  the  oppressions  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  them.  Gradually  ho  approached  the  scene  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  then  portrayed  il 
in  such  language  and  patbus  of  expression,  that  even  the  stem  soldiery  that  came  to  awe  him  wept  at  his 
words.  He  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  that  mnltitude,  a  striking  symbol  of  the  revolt  which  he  was  lead- 
ing, firm  in  the  faith  of  that  eenlimenl,  "  Besistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Looliing  at  him,  it 
might  be  said,  as  Magoon  remarks,  in  classic  quotation, 


While 


ita  thunder 


nt  Alhoi 


Biaes  superior,  imd  looks  down  on  Cteeaz.- 
When  John  Hancock  went  to  the  Continental  Congress,  Warren  was  elected 
Id  fill  his  place  as  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress.     Four  days  preiious 
to  iho  action  on  Breed's  Hill,  that  body  gave  him  the  commission  of  majur 
general,  and  he  was  the  only  officer  of  that  rank  engaged  in  the  conflict,  jet 
he  was  without  command,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer.    '*  He  fell,"  as  Evertlt 
has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "with  a  numerous  band  of  kindred  spirits — thf 
gray-haired  veteran,  the  stripling  in  the  flower  of  youth — who  bad  stood  side 
by  side  on  that  dreadful  day,  and  fell  together,  like  the  beauty  of  Israel  in 
their  high  places !"    Warren's  body  was  identified,  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  by  Dr.  Jefli-ies,  who  was  his  intimate  acquaintance.     He  was  buried 
where  he  fell,  and  the  place  was  marked.    After  the  eyacHation  of  Boston  m 
1776,  his  remains  were  disinterred,  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  were  carried  m 
procession  from  the  Representatives'  chamber  to  King's  Chapel,  and  buried 
with  railiury  and  masonic  honors.     The  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper  offered  pra\ 
ers,  and  Perez  Morton  pronounced  an  oration  on  the  occasion.    Warren  s  re 
mains  now  rest  beneath  St.  Paul's  Chnrch.     He  was  Grand  Master  of  Fiee 
masons  for  North  America  at  the  time  of  his  death.    A  lodge  in  Charleslonn 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  1794,  on  the  spot  where  he  fefi      II 
was  composed  of  a  brick  pedestal  eight  feet  square,  rising  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  supporting  a  Tuscan  pillar  of  wood  eighteen  feel  high      This 
was  surmounted  by  a  gilt  urn,  bearing  the  inscription  "  J.  W.,  agai  35,"  en 
twmed  with  masonic  emblems.     On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  thi,  following  mscnption 
"Erected  A.D.  MDCCXCIV., 
By  King  Solomon's  Lodge  rf  Free-masons, 
constituted  in  Charlestown,  1783, 
In  Memory  of 
Major-genkral  Joseph  Wabren 
and  his  associates, 
who  were  slain  on  this  memorable  spot  June  17, 
1775, 
None  but  they  whose!  a  just  value  upon  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  worthy  to  enjoy  her.    In  vain  we  toiled ; 
in  vain  we  fought ;  we  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our  offepring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  assault  of  her  invaders. 
Charlestown  settled,  1628.     Burned,  IT75,     Rebuilt,  17T6." 


nonuraent  stood  forty  years,  and  then  was  removed  to  give  place  to  the  present  granite  St 

s  Bunker  Hill  Monument.     A  beautiful  model  of  Warren's  monnment  stands  within  the  colossal 

irom  which  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch. 
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ChBTocter  nf  Ihe  Triops  sngaj.'d  in  Ihr  Buile  on  Brrefl's  Hill 
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Outweigh  all  aclions  wbero  the  heart  is  viionj,'. 
Here  let  us  close  the  volume  of  history  for  a  time,  and  while  the  gentle  breeze  is  sweeping 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle  from  Bunker  HiLl,"  and  the  tumult  of  distress  and  alarm  is  sub- 
siding' in  Boston,  let  ua  tide  out  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  visit  those  places  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  the  first  patriot  raartj'rs.  We  have  had  a  long,  but,  I  trust,  profitable  con- 
sultation of  the  records  of  the  past.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  for  consideration  the 
most  prominent  and  important  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  wherein  is  remarkably  manifest- 
ed the  spirit  of  true  liberty  which  finally  wrought  out  the  independence  of  these  American 
states.  In  brief  outlines  I  have  delineated  the  features  of  those  events,  and  traced  the  prog- 
ress of  the  principles  of  freedom  from  the  little  conventicles  of  despised  and  persecuted,  but 
determined  men,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  assembled  to  assert  the  most 
undouhteil  natural  right,  that  of  worshiping  God  as  the  conscience  of  the  creature  shall  dic- 
tate, to  the  uprising  of  nearly  two  millions  of  the  same  people  in  origin  and  language,  iu  de- 
fiance of  the  puissance  of  the  mightiest  arm  upon  earth  ,  and  the  assembling  of  a  council  in 
their  midaf,  of  which  the  great  Pitt  was  constrained  to  say,  "  I  must  declare  and  avow  that 
in  all  my  reading  and  studj — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study  ;  I  have  reftd  Thucydides, 
and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no 
nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  of  Philadelphia." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1 777,  Congress,  by  resolution,  ordered  "  that  a  monument  be  erncled  lo  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Warren,  in  ibe  town  of  Boston,  with  the  following  inseripiion  : 
In  honor  of 
Joseph  Wab-re^, 
Major  General  of  Massachuaetia  Bay. 
He  devoted  his  life  lo  the  liberties 
or  his  country ; 
And  in  bravely  defending  thera,  fell 

In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

June  17th,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  TJnired  Slatea, 

As  an  aeknovtledgment  of  his  Berviees, 

Have  erected  this  monument  lo  hb  memorj'. 

Congress  also  ordered  "that  his  eldest  son  bo  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Stales.''*  The  patri- 
otic order  for  the  ereclion  of  a  monument  has  never  been  obeyed. 

'  This  was  Captain  Callender.  The  court  sentenced  him  t«  bo  cashiered,  and,  in  an  order  of  July  7lb, 
Washington  declared  him  to  be  "disinisaed  from  all  further  service  in  llie  Continental  army."  Callender 
felt  much  aggrieved,  and,  confronting  the  charge  of  cowardice,  remained  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
fought  so  bravely  at  the  Iratlle  of  Long  Island,  the  neitt  year,  that  Wasldnglon  ciimmanded  his  sentence  to 
be  erased  from  die  orderly-book. 

'  This  battle  should  properly  be  called  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  for  there  the  great  events  of  the  day 
occurred.  There  was  much  fighting  and  slaughter  upon  Bunker  Hill,  where  Putnam  chiefly  coinmandcd, 
but  it  was  not  the  main  theater  of  action. 


•  Journals  of  Congreas,  iii.,  98 
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CHAPTER.  XXIV, 

"  How  sudJenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft 
Shot  thwart  the  eacth  '.  in  crown  of  living  lire 
Up  eomos  the  dayl     As  if  they  conacious  quaff'd 
The  sanny  flood,  hill,  forest,  citif  spire 
Laugh  in  Ihe  wakmg  light." 

RiCHAKD  H.  Dana. 

"War,  fierce  war,  shall  hreak  their  forces; 

Nerves  of  Tory  men  shall  full ; 
Seeing  Howe,  with  aller'd  courses, 

Bending  to  the  Western  gale. 
Thus  from  every  bay  of  ocean 

Flying  back  with  sails  nnfurt'd, 
To's'd  with  ever-lrouhled  motion, 

Tliej  shall  quit  this  smiling  world." 


MlLlT, 


i,  1776.' 


T  was  a  glorious  October  morniiift  mild  anl  bnlltant  ■when  I  left 
Boston  to  \i8it  Concord  and  Lextngtrn       A  gentle  land  breeze  dni- 
ing  the  night  had  borne  the  clouds  bai-k  to  their  ocean  birth-place,  and  not 
a.  trace  of  the  storm  was  l(,ft  except  m  the  saturated  earth.     Health  re- 
rO;,  turned  with  the  clear  ekj    and  I  felt  a  rcjuveneBcince  in  every  vein  and 
musclp  when   at  (3awn   I  strolkd  over  the  natural  glory  of  Boston,  its 
broad  and  beiutifullj  arbored  Common      I  breakfasted  at  six,  and  at  half 
past  seven  left  the  station  of  the  Fitchburg  rail  waj  for  Coneorfl,  seven- 
teen  miles  northwest  ol  Boston        The   country  through  which  the  road 
passed  IS  rough  and  broken   but  thiclh  settled      I  arrned  at  the  Concord 
stat  on   about  hali  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  \illage  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  pocunng  a  convtjance  aid  an  intelligent  joung  man  for  a  guide, 
prtceeled  at  once  lo  \isit  the  localities  of  interest  m  the  vicinity.     We 
rode  to  the  residence  of  Major  James  Barrett,  a  surviving  grandson  of  Col- 
onel Barrett,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  near  the  residence  of  his  venerated 
Optnbcr,     ancestor.     Major  Barrett  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age  when  I  visited  him,  and 
1843.       his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  was  eighty.     Like  most  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 
Both,  T  believe,  still  live.      The   old  lady — a  small,  well-formed  woman — was   as 
sprightly  as  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  moved  about  the  house  with  the  nimbleness  of  foot 
of  a  matron  in  the  prime  of  life.     I  was  charmed  with  her  vivacity,  and  the  sunny  radiance 
which  it  seemed  to  shed  throughout  her  household  ;  and  the  half  hour  that  I  passed  with 
that  venerable  couple  is  a  green  spot  in  the  memory. 

Major  Barrett  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  the  British  incursion  into  Concord  took  place. 
He  was  too  young  to  bear  a  rnusket,  but,  with  every  lad  and  woman  ia  the  vicinity,  he  la- 
bored in  concealing  the  stores  and  in  making  cartridges  for  those  who  went  out  to  fight. 
With  oxen  and  a  cart,  himself,  and  others  about  his  age,  removed  the  stores  deposited  at 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  into  the  woods,  and  concealed  thera,  a  carl-load  ia  a  plane,  un- 
der pine  boHghs.      In  such  haste  were  they  obliged  to  act  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
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Village, 


jld  march  on  each  side  of  the  o 
effectually  concealed,  except  si; 


from  Lesington,  that,  when  the  cart  was  loaded,  lads  ■ 
and  goad  Ihem  into  a  trot.      Thus  all  the  stores  we 
carriage- wheels.     Perce'vng  the  enen y near  tl ese 
were  cut  np  and  bun  ed     so  that  Parsons  fo  nd 
nothing  of  value  to  destroy  or  carry  away 

From  Major  Barrett  s  we  ro<3  to  ti  no  ument 
erected  at  the  site  of  t!  ot  1  North  B  Ige  whe  e 
the  skirmish  took  place  a  d  I  sketched  on  my  va 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett  dep  cted  o  pa"^ 
r,2(y.  The  road  crosses  the  (_  n  ord  F  ver  1 1 1  !c 
above  the  site  of  the  North  Brdge  ihe  n  onu 
ment  stands  a  few  rods  west  vard  of  the  load  lea 
iiLg  to  the  village,  and  not  far  1  om  the  hou  e  oi 
the  Reverend  Dr.  E-ipley  who  gave  tl  e  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  monument  s  co  str  tel  of 
granite  from  Carlisle,  and  has  a  acr  pt  o  i  upo 
a  marble  tablet  inserted  a  tl  e  eastern  iace  ot  the 
pedestal.'  The  view  is  f  on  the  "teen  shaded  lane 
which  leads  from  the  highway  to  the  monament, 
looking  westward.  The  two  trees  standing,  one  upon  e 
were  saplings  at  the  time  of  the  battle ;   between  ther 

The  monument  is  reared  upon  a  mound  of  earth  a  few  yards  Irom  the  kft  bank  ot  the  r 
A  iittl    t    til    1  ft  tw  In  b  d    t         f  m  the  field  mark  the  graces    f  the  two 
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On  the  19ih  of  April,  1775, 
was  made  the  first  forcible  resislance  to 

On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  American 
militia,  and  on  ttiis  spot  the  first  of  the  eneniy  fell 

in  the  Wak  of  the  Revowtion, 

which  gave  Independence  to  these  United  States. 

In  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  the  love  ot  Fiecdom, 

This  Monnment  was  erected, 
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Her  version  of  the  escape  of  Hancock  and  Adams  is  a  little  ,  ,  , 

different  from  the  published  accounts,  which  I  have  adopted 

in  the  historical  sketch.  She  says  that  on  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  of  April,  some 
British  officers,  who  had  been  informed  where 
these  patriots  were,  came  to  Lexington,  and  inqnii- 
ed  of  a  woman  whom  they  met,  for  "  Mr.  Clark's 
bouse  "  She  pointed  to  the  parsonage  ;  but  in  a 
moment,  suspecting  their  design,  she  called  to  them 
and  inquired  if  it  was  Clark's  tavern  that  they 
were  in  search  of  Uninformed  whether  it  was  a 
tavern  or  a  jiarwruige  where  their  intended  vic- 
tims were  staying,  and  supposing  the  former  to  be 
the  most  likely  place,  the  officers  replied,  "Yea; 
Clark  B  tavern"  "Oh,"  she  said,  "Clark's  tav- 
ern IB  in  that  direction,"  pointing  toward  East  Lex- 
ington Ab  Boon  as  they  departed,  the  woman 
hastened  to  inform  the  patriots  of  their  danger,  and 
they  immodiatelj  arose  and  fled  to  Woburn,  Dor- 
othy Quincy,  the  intended  wite  of  Hancock,  who 
in  their  flight      Paul  Heveie  soon  afterward  arriv- 


was  at  Mr  Clark's,  accompanied  thei 

pd,  and  the  events  already  narrated  then  occurred 

I  next  called  upon  the  venerable  Abijah  Harringtor 
was  a  lad  oi  fourteen  at  the  tmie  of  the  engagement 


who  was  living  in  the  village.     He 
Two  of  his  brothers  were  among  the 


'  The  following  is  a  copy  ot  the  inscription  ; 

"  Sacred  to  the  Liberly  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind  1 1 1  The  Freedom  and  Independence  of  America — 
scaled  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons — This  Monument  b  erected  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Lexing. 
ton,  ander  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  memory  of 
their  Follow-cilizens,  Ensign  Robert  Monroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington, 
Jnnr,,  Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexington,  and  Asahel  Porter,  of  Woburn,  who 
fell  on  this  Field,  the  first  violims  of  the  Sword  of  British  Tyranny  and  Oppression,  on  the  mDrnuig  of  the 
ever-memorable  Nineteenth  of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775.  The  Die  was  Casti !  1  The  blood  of  these  Martyrs 
in  the  Cause  of  God  and  their  Country  was  the  Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States,  then  Colonies,  and  gave 
iho  Spring  lo  the  Spirit,  Firmness,  and  Resolution  of  their  Fellow-citizens.  They  rose  as  one  man  to  re- 
venge their  Brethren's  blood,  and  at  the  point  of  the  Sword  to  assert  and  defend  their  native  Rights.  They 
nobly  dared  to  be  Free  1 !  I  The  contest  was  long,  bloody,  and  affecting.  Righteous  Heaven  approved 
the  Solemn  Appeal ;  Victory  crowned  their  Arms,  and  the  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  their  glorious  Reward.     Buili  in  the  year  1799." 

^  This  view  is  from  the  Concord  Road,  looking  eastward,  and  shows  a  portion  of  the  inciosure  of  the 
Green.  The  distant  building  seen  on  the  right  is  the  old  "  Buokmaa  Tavern,"  delineated  in  Doolittie's  en. 
graving  on  page  524.  It  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Merriam,  and  eKhibits  many  scars  made  by  the  bullets  on 
llie  morning  of  the  skirmish. 
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minute  men,  but  escaped  unhurt.  Jonathan  and  Caleb  Harrington,  near  relatives,  were 
killed  The  former  was  shot  in  front  of  his  own  house,  while  his  wife  stood  at  the  window 
in  an  agfay  of  alarm.  She  saw  her  hueband  fall,  and  then  start  up,  the  blood  gushing 
from  his  breast.  He  stretched  out  his  arras  toward  her,  and  then  fell  again.  TJpon  his 
hands  and  knees  he  crawled  toward  his  dwelling,  and  expired  just  as  his  wife  reached  him. 
Caleb  Harrington  was  shot  while  run- 
ning from  the  meeting-house.  My  inform 
ant  saw  almost  the  whole  of  the  battle 
having  been  sent  by  his  mother  to  go  near 
enough  and  be  safe  to  obtam  and  convey 
to  her  information  respecting  her  othci 
sons  who  were  with  the  minute  men 
His  relation  ol  the  mcidenls  of  the  morn 
ing  was  Eubstantnlly  such  as  history  has 
recorded  He  dwelt  upon  the  subject' 
with  apparent  deliglit  for  his  memory  of 
the  scenes  of  his  eirly  years  around  which 
cluster  so  much  of  patriotj«m  and  glory 
was  clear  and  full  I  would  gladly  have 
listened  until  twilight  to  the  voice  of  such 
etpcnenee  but  time  was  precious  and  I 
hastened  to  East  Le\ii)gton,  to  Msit  his 
cousm  Jonathan  Harrington  an  old  man 
of  ninety  who  played  the  hfe  when  the 
mtttuto  men  were  marshaled  on  the  Green 
upon  that  meraorabit,  April  morning  He 
was  sphtting  fire  wood  in  his  jard  with  a 
vigorous  hand  when  I  rode  up  and  <iB  he 
sat  in  his  rooking  chair  while  I  sketched  his 
plac  d  features  1  e  appear  d  o  older  t!  an  i 
man  of  seventy  II  s  b  ther  aged  e  ghtj 
e  gl  t  came  bef  re  n  y  sk  teh  was  fin  shed 
and  I  CO  Id  not  but  gaze  w  th  wo  der  upo 


tlet 
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notl 
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er  wlo  were  almo  t  grow 
I  r  gal  ty  a  d  temperance  co  op  ra 
St  tut  o  have  lengthe  ed  tl  r  day 
The  aged  fafer  apoSog  zed  for  the  re 
ind  cha  ged  tl  e  tre 


3  f  St  battle  of  our  Ee  ol   to     occ   r  ed 
ig  w  th      1  st  J    a  che    iai  ten  pe     i  d  a  Tood  co 
a  d  made  the  r  protracted  yea  s  hopeful  an  1  1  appy 
;h  appearance  of  h  s  s  gnat    e  w  h  ch  1  e  k    dlj  wrote 
)t  on  of  h  B  hand  to  h  s  lab  r  w  tl  the  a-t      How  le 


na  OMsly  we  cl  ng  e  en  to  the  appearance  of  v  irot  1  en  the  whole  f  a  ne  s  totteni  g  to 
ts  falj  M  Ha  nglon  opened  the  ball  of  the  Ke  olufo  w  th  tl  c  si  II  war  otes  of  the 
file,  and  then  retired  from  the  arena.  He  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  war,  nor  has  his  life, 
passed  in  the  quietude  of  rural  pursuits,  been  distinguished  except  by  the  glorious  acts  which 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  a  good  citizen. 

I  left  Lexington  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  at  half  past  four.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumnal  afternoon.      The  trees  and  fields  were  still  green,  for  the  frost  had 

'  The  sevenly-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Conoord  was  celobratod  at  the  latter 
place  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850.  In  the  procession  was  a  carriage  containing  these  venerable  brothers, 
aged,  respectively,  nearly  ninety^jne  and  ninety-three  ;  Amos  Baker,  of  Lincoln,  aged  ninety-four ;  Thomas 
Hiil,  of  Danvers,  aged  ninety-two;  and  Dr.  Preston,  of  Billerioa,  aged  eighty-eight.  The  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Everett,  among  others,  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  whioh  he  very  happily  remarked,  that  "il 
pleased  bis  heart  to  see  those  venerable  men  beside  him ;  and  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  assist  Mr.  Jon- 
athan Harrington  to  ptiC  on  his  cop  coat  a  few  minutes  e^o.  In  doing  so,  he  was  ready  to  say,  with  the 
eminent  man  of  old,  '  Very  pleasant  art  Ihou  to  me,  my  brother  Jonathan  !'  " 
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t  tl  having  been  planted  in  1631.  co- 
g      1   ntention  of  the  settlers  to  make  it 

W  th  op  commenced  the  erection  of  his 
d       1632  was  palisaded.     The  Reverend 

t      t       s  the  first  minister  in  Cambridge. 

t  f      pnblic  school  in  New  Town,  and 

p  =e       I     1638,  the  Reverend  John  Har- 

b     t  f    r  thousand  dollars.      This  endow- 

11  nd  it  was  called  Harvard  Univers- 

th    fi    t  p 


d  th 


h  -^  the  mate- 
w  th  ■'  Free- 
Im  meter.' 

f  th    F       1  t      )  tl  t    f  the  Uni- 

versity, IB  three  miles  fiom  West  Boston  Bridge,  which  connects  CambnJgt  with  Boston. 
Cambridgeport  is  about  halfway  between  Old  Cainbridgi,  and  the  bridge  and 
East  Cambridge  occupies  Lechmeres  Point    a  promontory  fortified  dmnig  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  177  5 

Arrived  at  Old  Cambridge  I  parted  company  with  the  vehick  and  driver 
that  conveyed  me  from  Concord  to  Lc'^ington  and  hither     and  as  the  day  k 

was  fast  declining,  I  hastened  to  sketch  tht,  head  quarters  of  Washington  an  i/ 

elegant  and  spacious  edifice  standing  in  the  midst  of  shrubbery  and  stately 
elms,  a  little  distance  from  the  street  once  the  highway  from  Hai 
vard  University  to  Waltham      At  this  mansion    and  at  Wniter 
Hill,  Washington  pas%d  most  of  his  tim<.   after  taking 
command  of  the  Continental  army   until  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  in  the  following  spring 
lis    present    owner    is    Hemiv 
Wadsworth  Lokgfelluw  pro 
fessor  of  modern    languages  in 
Harvard  University,  and  wideh 
known  in  the  world  of  littra 
ture  as  one  of  the  moit  gifttd 
men  of  the  age.     It  is  a  spot 
worthy  of  the   residenee 
of  an  American  bard 
endowed,  for  the  assou 
ations  which  hallow  il 
ure  linked  with  the  no 
blest  themes   that    ever 
awakened  the  inspiration 
of  a  child  of  song. 

'■  When  Ihe  hours  of  Day  are  numhor"!!, 

And  iho  voices  of  the  Nif>ht 

Woke  the  belter  soul  that  slumbcr'd 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight; 
Kre  Ihe  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 

And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  ta.!]. 
Shadows  from  the  filfnl  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  -wall," — Lo^g 

'  Records  of  Harvard  College. 
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De«ripa™  of  Wsshtngmn'j  Heidquarlors  Bl  Cambridge.  Phlllls,  the  blsok  Poet.  Wushlngtoa'n  Letter  to  PhiUit 

then  to  the  thoughtful  dweller  must  come  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  hour  to  weave  a  gor- 
geous tapestry,  rich  with  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  heroic  age  of  our  young  republic.  My 
tarry  was  brief  and  busy,  for  the  sun  was  rapidly  de.soending — it  even  touched  the  forest 
tops  before  1  finished  the  drawing — but  the  cordial  reception  and  polite  attentions  which  I 
received  from  the  proprietor,  and  his  warm  approval  of,  and  expressed  interest  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  labors,  occupy  a  space  in  memory  like  that  of  a  long,  bright  summer  day. 

This  mansion  stands  upon  the  upper  of  two  terraces,  which  are  ascended  each  by  five 
stone  steps.  At  each  front  corner  of  the  house  is  a  lofty  eim — mere  saplings  when  Wash- 
ington beheld  them,  but  now  stately  and  patriarchal  in  appearance.  Otber  elms,  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  beautify  the  grounds  around  it ;  while  within,  iconoclastic  innovation 
has  not  been  allowed  to  enter  with  its  m.aUet  and  trowel  to  mar  the  work  of  the  ancient 
guilder,  and  to  cover  with  the  vulgar  stucco  of  modern  art  the  carved  cornices  and  paneled 
wainscots  that  first  enriched  it.  I  might  give  a  long  list  of  eminent  persons  whose  former 
presence  in  those  spacious  rooms  adds  interest  to  retrospection,  but  ihey  are  elsewhere  iden- 
tified with  scenes  more  personal  and  important.  I  can  not  refrain,  however,  from  noticing 
the  visit  of  one,  who,  though  a  dark  child  of  Africa  and  a  bond- woman,  received  the  most 
polite  attention  from  the  commander- in -chief  This  was  Phillis,  a  slave  of  Mr.Wheatley, 
of  Boston.  She  was  brought  from  Africa  when  between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  She 
seemed  to  acquire  knowledge  intuitively ;  became  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  corre- 
sponded with  such  eminent  peRons  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Rev- 
erend George  Whitefield,  and  others.  Washington  invited  her  to  visit  him  at  Cambridge, 
which  she  did  a  few  days  before  the  British  evacuated  Boston ;  her  master,  among  others, 
having  left  the  city  by  permission,  and  retired,  with  his  family,  to  Chelsea.  She  passed 
half  an  hour  with  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  and  his  officers  she  received  marked 
attention.' 

'  Phillis  wrote  a  leltef  to  Genera)  Washington  in  October,  1775,  in  wl 
of  bis  character.  In  February  folloviiiig  the  general  answered  it.  1  givi 
of  the  excellence  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  great  man,  always  so  kii 
ble,  eien  when  pressed  with  arduous  pablio  dulies. 

"  Mjss  Pkilj-is, — Your  favor  of  the  26lh  of  October  did  not  reach  ray  hands  till  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Time  enough,  you  will  say,  lo  bavo  given  an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  imporr- 
ant  occurrences,  continually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apol- 
ogize for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming,  but  not  reaL  neglect.  I  timnk  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  polite  notice  of  me  in  the  elegant  lines  you  inclosed;*  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of  such 
eacomiuiQ  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents;  in  honor 
of  which,  and  as  a.  tribute  justly  due  to  yoa,  I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  been  approhentiive 
that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the  im- 
putation of  vanity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  a  place  in  (he  public  prints.  If 
you  should  over  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  by 
tbe  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations.  1  am,  with  great 
respect,  your  obedient,  bumble  servant,  ~ 

'  ■'  1  hnvo  not  be™  able  to  HdJ,"  «aye  Mr.  Sparks. "  amgng  WaahingtoD'a  papers,  the  leUet  ni 
lines  "On  the  Death  of  Whitfield,"  "Firewell  to  America,"  anS  kindred  pieces,  exhibit  oonsid< 
tng  Ifr  (I  specimen  of  her  verse,  wiitten  before  sbQ  vas  twenty  years  of  age.    It  Ib  extracteii  in 
"Though  winter  frowns,  to  fancy's  raptured  eyee 


1791,  aged  nearly  forty.ot 
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1  wliich  the  ErunB- 


A  few  tods  above  the  leeidence  of  Professor  Longfellow  is  the  hoi 
wick  general,  the  Baron  itiedesel,  and 
hia  family  were  quartered,  during  the 
stay  of  the  captive  arrny  of  Burgoyne 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bostoa.     I  was  not 
aware,  when  I  visited  Cambridge,  that 
the  old  mansion  was  still  in  existence; 
but,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. I  am  able  to  present  the  feat-    , 
ures  of  its  southern  front,  with  a  <3e-    ' 
scription.      In  style  it  is  very  much 
like  that  of  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters, and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  grounds  around  is  similar.     It  is 
shaded    by   noble    linden  -  trees,    and 

adorned  with  shrubbery,  presenting  to  the  eye  all  the  attractions  noticed  by  the  Baroness  of 
Riedesel  in  her  charming  Letters.'     Upon  a  window-pane  on  the    west  side  of  the  houae 

'  This  is  from  &  pencil  sketch  by  Mr.  Longfellow.  1  am  also  indehled  to  him  for  the  foe-simile  of  Ihe 
ftHtograph  of  tiie  Baroness  ot  Riedesel.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  i  is  placed  before  the  e  in  spelling  the 
nsme.  I  have  heretofore  given  it  with  the  e  first,  which  is  according  to  the  orthography  in  Burgoyne'a 
State  of  the  Expedition,  &o.,  wherein  I  supposed  it  was  spelled  correctly.  This  autograph  shows  it  to  be 
orroncons.     Mr.  Longfellow's  beaitlifal  poem,  "  The  Open  Window,"  refers  to  this  majision, 

°  She  thus  writes  respecting  har  removal  from  a  peasant's  house  on  Winter  Hill  to  Cambridge,  and  her 
residence  there  r 

"  We  passed  three  weeks  in  lliis  place,  and  were  then  transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  we  were  lodged 
in  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  place,  which  belonged  to  Royalists.  Seven  families,  who  were  conaeoted 
by  relationship,  or  lived  in  gfreat  intimacy,  had  here  farms,  gardens,  and  splendid  inD.n.sians,  and  not  far  off 
orchards,  and  the  baildings  were  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The  owners  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  assemblini;  every  afternoon  in  one  or  another  of  these  houses,  and  of  diverting  themselves  with 
music  or  dancing,  and  lived  in  afHuenee,  in  good  hnmor,  and  withont  care,  until  this  unfortunate  war  at  once 
dispersed  them,  and  transformed  all  their  houses  into  solitary  abodes,  except  two,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  also  soon  obliged  to  make  their  escape. 

"On  the  3d  of  June,  1778, 1  gave  a  ball  and  supper,  in  celebration  of  my  husband's  birth-day.  1  had 
invited  all  our  generals  and  officers,  and  Mr,  and<Mrs.  Carter.  General  Burgoyno  sent  us  an  apology,  after 
he  had  made  u?  wait  for  him  till  eight  o'clock.  He  had  always  some  excuse  for  not  visiting  os,  until  he 
was  about  departing  for  England,  when  he  cama  and  made  mo  many  apoli^ies,  to  which  I  mode  no  other 
reply  than  tbat  I  should  bo  extremely  sorry  if  he  had  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience  for  our  sake.  The 
dance  lasted  long,  and  we  had  an  excellent  supper,  to  which  more  than  eighty  persons  sat  down.  Our 
yard  and  garden  were  illuminated.  The  king's  birth-day  falling  on  the  next  day,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
pomponj  should  not  separate  before  his  majesty's  health  was  drank ;  which  was  done,  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  attachment  to  his  person  and  interests.  Never,  I  believe,  was  'God  Save  the  King'  sung  with 
more  enthusiasm,  or  with  feelings  more  sincere.     Out  two  eldest  girls  were  brought  into  the  room  to  see 


The  following  curiom  n 


by  Phillis,  K  young  neg, 


ES  of  the  pnems  of  I'billia  ie  prii 

gscBtcd  ID  the  pnbUahiir,  by  pc 
sell  J  the  writings  of  Phillis,  he 


lopreftce 


script,  thBt 


ocnred  the  followiug  sf 

rvho  wHB.  but  h  few  ye&n  since,  brought  nn  uncultivated  bHrbnTinn  from  Africn,  and  hu  e 
le  diBBdvanlii^e  of  serving  bb  b  ilave  in  a  feniily  in  this  town.   She  hsa  been  eiainincd  by  eo 


is  Eicel 


.a  HuTc 


The  Hon.  John  Ervi 
The  Hon, 3«inea  Fill 
■Hio  Hon.  Harrison  1 
The  Hon.  JamcB  Bo 
John  Hsnoock.  Esq. 


Tho  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  D 
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mpliahed  woi 


may  be  seen  the  utiJoabled  autograph  of  that  a 

inscribed  with  a  diamond  point.     It  is  an  iaterestini;  memento,  and  is  'T')  :;^  ,i 

preserved  with  great  care.      The  annexed  ia  a  fac  simile  of  it.  ^     J]y>0  Sit-' 

Durmg  the  hrst  moments  of  the  soft  evening  twilight  I  sketched  the  ' 

Washington  elm     one  of  the  ancient  miuhm  of  the  piimeval  frrest 
older  probably  by  a  half  century  or  more  than  the  welcomo  of  Samosi-t  to  the  nliite  uet 
tiers     It  stands  upon  A^aahington  Street  near  the  westerly  comer  if  the  Cimmon 
and  IS  distinguished  bj  the  circumstance  that  bi-neath  its  broad  =hadow  General 
Washington  first  drew  his  sword  is  commander  m  chief  of  the  Continental 
'  army  »       Thin  lines  of  clouds  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun    ,  j^,  j 

like  bars  ol  gold   strealied  the  western  sky   and  so  prolonged  the        ^"^^ 
twilight  by  reflection  that  I  had  ample  tune  to  finibh  mj  drawing  before 
»■  the  night  shadows  dimmed  the  piper 

Early  on  the  fallowing  morning  I  procured  a  chaise  to  visit  Charles 

town  and  Dorchester  Heights      I  rode  first  to  the  former  place    and 

dimbed  to  the  summit  of  the  great  obelisk  that  standa  upon  the  site 

cf  the  redoubt  \ipon  Breeds  Hill      As  I  ascended  the  steps  which 

lead  from  the  street  to  the  smooth  gravel  walliS  upon  the  imminence 

whereon  the      Bunker  HiU  Monument    stands  I  experienced  a  feel 

mg  ol  disippointment  and  regret  not  easily  to  be  e^pressid       Be 

,s  the  great  memento  huge  and  grand — all  that  palriotic 

)uld  wish — but  the  ditch  scooped  out  byPresuotts 

tdlers  on  thit  starr\  nyht  in  June  and  the  mounds  that  were 

npheived  to  protect  them  from  the  shots  of  the  istonishLd  Brit 

on^j    were   effaced    and  no   mort  \i,stiges  rernam  ol  the  handi 

work  ot  those  in  who=e  honor  and  to  whose  memory  this  obelisk 

,s  raised  than  of  Roman  conquests  in  the  shad 

iv  of  Tnian  s  Ctliimn — of  the  naval  battles  of 

Nelson  around  his  monument 

in  Trafalgar  Spare    or  of 

French  victories  in  the  Plac( 

\  endome      The  fosse  and 

he  breiat  works  wen 

11    quite    prominent 

when    the 

foundation 

stone  of  the 

t 


laid. 


Ihe  illumination.  We  were  all  deeply  moved,  and  proud  to  have  the  coiirMje  to  display  such  so 
Ihe  midst  of  our  enemies.  Even  Mr.  Carter*  could  not  forbear  participating  in  oar  enthnsiasm." — Lelttri 
and  M/moira  relating  to  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and  the  Capture  of  the  German  Traopt  at  Snr- 
Bloga  :   By  Madame  De  Bkdeiel. 

'  This  important  event  is  recorded  on  page  564,  where  a  picture  of  the  tree  is  given. 

'  This  tnonum? nC  stands  in  the  center  of  the  grounds  included  within  the  breast-works  of  the  old  redoubt 
on  Breed's  Hill.  Its  sides  are  precisely  parallel  with  those  of  the  redoubt.  It  is  built  of  Qnincy  granite, 
and  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  in  height.  The  foundation  is  composed  of  six  courses  i^  stones, 
and  extends  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  base  of  the  shaft.    The  four  sides  of  the  foun- 


•Mr.CHrter 

wa«  the  son-in.lEVr  of  General  Schuyle 

ir.    Remombcring  the  kindneii  which  she  had  tecidrea  from  Ihst  genUp. 

■'Mri.Curter," 

she  BRjra.  '•  renembled  her  parena  in  m 

dldneea  and  goudnesi  of  heart  bnt  her  husband  was  rovcDgeful  nndfalfe." 

me  De  Uiedesel ;  >  Ifiough,  n  the  mm. 

1  villHgei  aoii  Kniill  townt,  Bu;geiteiJ  tQ 

1  his  comitrymcn  to  cut  oft  out  generals'  heads,  to  jicklB  flinni,  and  to  pul 

™ld  agidu  burn  «  viUagf ,  to  send  thom  one  of  these  barrels ;  but  that  era. 
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and  a  little  care  directed  hj  good  taste  might  ha^e  preserved  tliem  in  their  interesting 
stale  of  half  ruin  until  the  passaje  of  the  present  century,  or,  at  least,  until  the  snhlime 
centenary  ot  the  battle  should  be  celebrated  Could  the  visitor  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
patriots  themselves  a=sociation8  a  hundred  fold  more  interesting  woiild  crowd  the  mind,  for 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  thought  arc  the  slightest  relies  of  the  past  when  Jinked  with  noble 
deeds  A  Boft  green  sward  as  even  as  the  rmd  of  a  fair  apple,  and  cut  by  eight  straight 
gravel  walks  diverging  from  the  monument  it,  substituted  by  art  for  the  venerated  irregu- 
larities made  by  the  old  mattock  and  spade  The  spot  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  untrained  by 
appreciating  affection  for  hallowed  things  nevertheless  there  is  palpable  desecration  that 
may  hardly  be  forgiven 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  monument  for  e  a     tj       d  beauty,  is  certainly  one 

of  the  finest  in  the  world  A  York  shilling  la  h  d  f  tl  privilege  of  ascending  the 
monument  The  view  irom  its  summit  is  a  b  11  n  h  w  worth  a  thousand  miles  of 
tiavel  to  see      Boston   its  harbor  and  the  beaut  f  1  t  y  a      nd,  mottled  with  villages, 

are  spread  out  like  a  last  painting  and  on  evetj     d    th  n  ay  rest  upon  locaJities  of 

great  hialori(.al  interest  Cambndn'e  Roxbiirj  CI  1  a  tJ  y,  Medford,  Marblehead, 
Dorchester   and  other  place-  where 

ilation  estend  about  fifty  feet  horiKcmtally.  There  are  in  the  whole  pile  ninety  courses  of  stone,  six  of  them 
below  the  surfaee  of  the  ground,  and  eighty-four  above.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  lime  mortar;  ibo  other 
parts  of  the  slructure  in  lime  mortar  mbied  with  cinders,  iron  filings,  and  Springfield  hydraulic  cement. 
The  bnse  of  the  obelisk  is  thirty  feet  squiu>; ;  at  the  spring  of  the  apex,  fifteen  feel.  Ineide  of  the  shall  ia 
a  ronnd,  hollow  cone,  the  outside  diameter  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  ten  feet,  and  at  the  top,  six  feet. 
Around  this  inner  shaA  winds  a  spiral  flight  of  stone  steps,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  number.  In  both 
the  cone  and  shaft  are  numerous  little  apertures  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  light.  The  observatory 
or  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  monument  is  sevenlecn  feet  in  height  and  eleven  feel  in  diameter.  It  has  four 
windows,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  provided  with  iron  shutters.  The  cap-piece  of  the  apex  is  a  single 
stone,  three  feet  six  inches  in  thicltness  and  four  feet  square  at  its  base.     It  weighs  two  and  a  half  tons. 

Almost  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  battle  before  a  movement  was  made  to  erect  a  com- 
memorative monameut  on  Breed's  Hill.  An  association  for  the  purpose  was  founded  in  1824;  and  to  give 
eclat  to  the  transaction,  and  to  ewite  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  work,  General  La  Fayolle,  then  "  the  na- 
tion's guest,"  was  invited  to  lay  the  comer-st«ne.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  Jane,  182-'>,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle,  that  revered  patriot  performed  the  interesting  ceremony,  and  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Webster  pronounced  an  oration  on  the  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Forty 
survivors  of  the  battle  were  present ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  La  Fayette  meet  so  many  of  his  felJow-soldiers 
in  our  Revolution  as  at  that  time.  The  plan  of  the  monument  was  not  then  decided  upon  ;  but  one  by  Solo- 
mon Willard,  of  Boston,  having  been  approved,  the  present  structure  was  commeneed,  in  1827,  by  Jaioes 
Savage,  of  the  same  city.  In  the  course  ofa  little  more  than  a  year,  the  work  was  suspended  on  account 
of  a  want  of  funds,  about  lifty-six  thousand  dollars  having  then  been  collected  and  expended.  The  worK 
was  resumed  in  1834,  and  again  suspended,  within  a  year,  for  the  same  cause,  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars more  having  been  expended.  In  1840,  the  ladies  moved  in  the  matter.  A  fair  was  announced  to  be 
held  In  Boston,  and  every  female  in  the  United  Stales  was  invited  to  contribute  some  production  of  her  own 
hands  to  the  exhibition.  The  fair  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  September,  1 840.  The  proceeds  amounted 
to  suihcient,  in  connection  with  some  private  donations,  to  complete  the  structure,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
subsequently,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Savage  to  finish  it  for  forly-threo  thousand  dollars.  The  last 
stone  of  the  apex  was  raised  at  about  six  o'clock  on  tbe  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  1842.  Edward  Games, 
Jr.,  of  Charleslown,  accompanied  its  ascent,  waving  the  American  flag  as  he  went  up,  while  the  interest- 
ing event  was  announced  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1843, 
the  monument  was  dedicated,  on  which  occasion  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  was  again  the  orator,  and 
vast  was  the  audience  of  citizens  and  military  assembled  there.  The  President  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
Tyler) ,  and  his  whole  cabinet,  were  present. 

In  the  top  of  the  monument  are  two  cannons,  named,  respectively,  "  Hancock"  and  "  Adams,"  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The  "Adams"  was  burst  by  them 
in  firing  a  salute.     The  following  is  the  inscription  uixin  the  two  guns : 

"SACRED  TO  LIBERTY, 

"  This  is  one  ot  four  cannons  which  constituted  the  whole  train  of  field-artillery  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  ot  the  war,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  cannon 
and  its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  chizens  of  Boston,  were  used  in  many  engagements  during  the 
war.     The  other  two,  the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by  the  enemy, 

"  By  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  May  19ih,  1788." 
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"  Who  peopled  all  the  city  streets 
A  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Who  flll'd  tho  chnreh  with  faces  meek       * 
A  hundred  years  ago  ?" 

They  were  men  wise  in  their  generation,  but  ignorant  in  practical  knowledge  when  com- 
pared with  the  present.  In  their  wildest  dreams,  incited  by  tales  of  wonder  that  spiced  the 
literature  of  their  times,  they  never  fancied  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  our  mighty  dray- 

"  The  black  steam -engine  !  steed  of  iron  power— 
The  wond'rous  steed  ot  tho  Arabian  tale, 
Lftnch'd  on  its  course  by  pressure  of  a  touch — 
The  'war-horse  of  the  Bible,  with  its  neck 
Grim,  clothed  with  thunder,  swallowing  the  way 
In  fierceness  of  its  speed,  and  shouting  out, 
'  Ha  I  ha !"     A  little  water,  and  a  grasp 
Of  wood,  sufficient  for  its  nerves  of  steel, 
Shooting  away,  '  Ha  !  ha  I'  it  shouts,  as  on 
It  gallops,  dragging  in  its  tireless  path 
Its  load  of  fire." 

I  lingered  in  the  chamber  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  as  long  as  time  would  allow, 
and  descending,  rode  back  to  the  city,  crossed  to  South  Boston,  and  rambled  for  an  hour 
among  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester. 
The  present  prominent  remains  of  fortifications  are  those  of  intrenchmenta  cast  up  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  have  no  other  connection  with  our  subject  than  the  circumstance  that 
they  occupy  the  site  of  the  works  constructed  there  by  order  of  Washington.  These  were 
greatly  reduced  in  altitude  when  the  engineers  began  the  erection  of  the  forts  now  in  ruius. 
which  are  properly  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  They  occupy  the  summits  of  two 
hills,  which  command  Boston  Neck  on  the  left,  the  city  of  Boston  in  front,  and  the  harbor 
on  the  right.  Southeast  from  the  heights,  pleasantly  situated  among  gentle  hills,  is  the 
village  of  Dorchester,  so  called  in  memory  gf  a  place  in  England  of  the  same  name,  whence 
many  of  its  earheet  settlers  came.  The  stirring  events  which  rendered  Dorchester  Heights 
famous  will  be  noticed  presently. 

I  returned  to  Boston  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  visit- 
ing places  of  interest  within  the  city — the  old  South  meeting-house,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Prov- 
ince House,  and  the  Hancock  House,  all  delineated  and  described  in  preceding  pages.     I  am 

'  When  I  visited  Boston,  in  1848,  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  of  oars  went  daily 
over  the  roads  to  end  from  Boston,  and  that  more  than  six  millions  of  passengers  were  conveyed  in  them 
durins;  the  preceding  year. 

'  Job,  xxxix.,  24,  25. 
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iiidebteil  lo  John  Ilaneock  Lh^    nephew  of  the  patriot  and  present  proprietor  and  occupant 


II  Beacon  Street  for  polit 


of  the  "  Hancock  Ilou'ie 
niansion,  and  for  mformati 
ceruing  matters  thit  have  passei 
under  the  eye  of  his  experience  oi 
threescore  years  lit.  has  man\ 
mementoes  of  his  eniin(,nt  kins- 
man,  and  among  them  a  beauti 
fully-esecuted  min  ature  of  him 
painted  in  London  inl761  while 
he  was  there  at  the  coronation  ol 
G-eorgo  ITI.  He  also  owns  tht 
original  portrait  of  Governor  Hin 
cock,  of  which  the  engraving  on 
page  015  is  a  cop) 

Near  Mr.  Hancock  s  residence 
is  the  State  House  a  notle  strac 
ture  upon  Beacon  Hill  the  cor 
ner-Btone  of  which  -was  laid  in 

1795,  hy  Governor  barauel  Ad 

amB,  assisted    by  Paul   He  vert 

niastcr  of  the  Masonic  f,ranJ  lodge; 

There   I  sketched   the    annextd 

picture  of  the  colossal  statue  of 

Washington,  hy  Chautrcy  wh  eh 

Honorable  Artill  rj  Company  by 

Gage  to  parade  on  the  Commi 

ance  of  }ii8  threats       The  fort 

the  battle  of  IJnnkcr  Hill  stood  near  its  southeast  bro« 

remains  of  manj  eminent  men  repose  in  that  little 

tery.      Close  by  the  tiitrarice  is  tho  vault  of  the  Mather 

family.     It  is  co\ortd  by  a  phin    oblong  structure  oi 

brick,  three  feet  high  and  about  s  ^  feet  long  upon  w  bich 

is  laid  a  heavy  bronn  atone  slab   with  a  tablet  of  slate 

bearing  the  names  of  the  pimcipal  tenante  below  ' 

Octv  ^  passed  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  in  the 

1848,      rooms  of  the   Massaehuaetia   Historical   '^ocietj  f 

where  every  facilitv  'was  afforded  me  by  Mr   Filt   the  Mjthebs  vailt 

librarian,  for  e\amining  the  as'emhlage  of  things  cunou" 
collected  there'     The  printed  books  and  manusonpts  relating  iriniijaliv  lo  Amttioan  his 

'  Seo  map  on  page  tto 

'  This  is  a  picture  of  Chantrcy's  statue,  which  is  mailS  of  rtHlian  marble,  and  cost  fiflccn  Ihousonrl  dollars. 

'  On  some  of  ihe  old  maps  of  Boslon  it  is  called  Corpse  Hill,  the  name  supposed  lo  havo  been  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  n  burying-ground  being  there. 

*  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  slate  lalilut :  "  Tho  Eovorend  Doctors  Ihorcasc,  Cotton,  and 
Samuel  Mather  were  interred  in  ibis  vault. 


I   they  went  to  tl 
)r  battery  that  \ 


ittentions  while  vis  ting  his  interesting 
stands  la  the  open  center  of  tho 
hrst  storv  also  the  group  of 
trophies  fiom  liennington  that 
hang  over  the  door  ol  the  Senate 
chamber  T'n  ler  these  trophies 
iQ  a  gilt  frame  is  a  copy  of  the 
reply  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem 
biy  to  General  t^lark  s  letter  that 
accompanied  the  presentation  of 
the  trophies      It  w  as  w  nltett  fifty 

After  enjoying  the  view  from 

Ihe   top   of  the   '^tate  House   a 

while  I  walked  to  C  opp  s  Hill  a 

!  tt!e  east  of  Chirltstown  Bridge 

at  the   north  end  of  the  town 

where  I  tajried  unlif  sitnset  in 

tho  ancient  burying  ground     The 

earliest  name   of  th  s 

was  ftnow  Hill       It  i 

quentlj    named  after  i 

Wilham  Copp '     It 

the  possession  of  tho  Ancient  and 

lien  in  1775    they  were  fnrbidden  by 

thtir  own  ground   and  drilled  in  defi 

built  there  by  the  Butish  just  before 

djoining  the  burying  ground      The 


'^^SL 


E  died  August  27,  1723,  M.  84:. 
"     Feb.       13,  1727,    "■  65. 


'  This  society  was  incorporated  in  Fcbrnary,  1794.     The  avowed  objeel  of  it 
proserve,  nnd  commanicale  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  ibis  country,  urn 
oforts  of  human  indastry  and  ingenuity  from  the  beginning  of  its  scllleinent. 
oolavo  volumes  of  its  "  Collections"  have  been  published. 


nrganizalioH  is  to  eollecu 
an  account  of  all  valaab'e 
letween  tvrenly  and  thirty 
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tory,  are  numeroiia,  rare,  and  valuable.     There  ii 

of  the  Pilg-rini  fathers  and 

their  immediate  descend-      .,/■<„ 

«nts.     There  are  no  less      ^'^'^  3 l^'h  p-^r^^h,^  ^^  -^  j^r.  .         ,  -. 

than  twenty-five  large  folio  vobmes  of    *^  P^T^^/^^  T^  i^-u^,;-  <-^  i,xa^K 

valuable   manuscript  letters   and   other     9-  <^S,z$,     -  ■^t^M-^^^^'^"-^f^l- 

documents;  besides  which  are  six  thick     /?j^  '■'-^('■n  *^'j  £,  evrJ  yi^ ^Stx,f,p 

quarto  manuscript  volumes — a  comment-     it- li  rt.ru}  ^•^•■\    o  wE*"»j'n.>"»*4»-y^/fj£*' 

ary  on  the  holy  Scriptures — in  the  hand-wriling  of    A^"'  IS  ■  1^1  - 

Cotton  Mather.     From  an  autograph  letter  of  that 

singular  man  the  annexed  fac-simile  of  bis  wi 

and  signature  Is  given.      Among  the  portraits  ii 

cabinet  of  the  society  are  those  of  Governor  Winslow, 

supposed  to  have  been   painted   by  Vandyke,  Increase  Mather,  and  Peter  Faneuil,  the 

founder  of  Faneuil  Hall. 


D  a  rich  depository  of  the  autographs 


(^oiKw  TricaAtY-. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  at  th 

Dr.  Webb, 

J  the  "  Dani 


fth 


■  t     tl    t  ■  d  f  f     hi 


N 


gen. 


He 


Win 
uolonial  As    m  M 

debates  we  g  A 

time  when    am     O  ed 

tilGoverno   G  Am 

Hallowed  h  so 

Dr.  Webb'       m 

his  kind  atte  gr  m 

thousand  a  g 

t:HAmli^     ii^sLowa      g^jjj  made  m  fi 

would  othe      se  A 

that  belonged  to  Governor  Ca  m 

the  ancient  one  delmeated  on  page  4ob  ,  the  sword  o( 
Miles  Standish  ;  the  huge  key  of  Port  Royal  gate ; 
samp-jian.  that  belonged  to  Metacomet,  or  King  Philip 
and  the  sword  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Captai 


v^^ 


Church  when  he  cut  off  that  unfortunate  sachem's  head. 
The  dish  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  wrought 
out  of  an  elm  knot  with  great  skill.  The  sword  is  very 
rude,  and  was  doubtless  made  by  a  blacksmith  of  the  colony.  The  handle  is 
a  rough!) -wrought  piece  of  ash,  and  the  guard  is  made  of  a  wrought-iron 
plate  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Phihp  will  be  noticed 
hereafter 

I  lingered  in  the  rooms  of  the  society,  copying  and  sketching,  with  busy 
hands,  untd  after  one  o  clock.  An  urgent  call  beckoning  me  homeward,  I  de- 
parted in  the  cars  for  Norwich  and  New-London  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  regretting  that  my  tarry  in  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  necessarily  so  bnef,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  a 
visit  to  the  neighborine  villages,  all  of  which  are  associated  with  events  of  the 
Revolution  Befoie  departure  let  us  revert  to  the  history  of  Boston  subse- 
•pient  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  That  event  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  stirr 
t>f  the  siege,  which  terminated  in  success  for  the  Americans. 


'  This  desk  \*  n 


The  s. 


.r  front  it  iibovit  lhri>''  fppt  ii 
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On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  two  days  before  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  the  Continental 
Congress,  in.  session  in  Philadelphia,  resolved  "  That  a  general  be  appointed  to  command  all 
the  Continental  forces,  raised  or  to  he  raised  for  the  defense  of  American  liberty;"  also,  "That 
five  hundred  dollars  per  month  be  allowed  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  general.'"  The 
most  difficult  question  then  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  the  man  for  tbe  responsible  of- 
fice. Military  men  of  much  experience  were  thea  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  aimy  be- 
leaguring  Boston,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  New  England  colonies  General  Arte- 
mus  Ward  was  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  conceded  that  he  did  not  possess  all  the 
requisites  of  a  skillful  and  judicious  commander,  so  essential  for  the  service ;  yet,  it  being 
doubtful  how  the  New  England  people,  and  particularly  the  soldiery,  would  relish  the  su- 
percession  of  General  Ward  by  another,  Congress  was  embarrassed  respecting  a  choice. 
The  apparent  difficulty  was  soon  overcome  by  the  management  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation. The  subject  of  the  appointment  had  been  informally  discussed  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  John  Adams  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  provincial  troops  at  Boston  as  a 
Continental  Army.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  member  from  Virginia  for  the  office  of  generalissimo.  All  present  understood  the 
person  alluded  to  to  he  Colonel  George  Washington,  whose  commanding  military  talents,  as 
ilisplayed  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  and  his  capacity  as  a  statesman,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Congress  of  1774,  had  made  him  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  land  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  Thomas  Johnson,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  nominated  Colonel  Washing- 
Ion,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Hession  on  the  following  morning,  President  Hancock  communicated  to  Washington,  j„i,  yj 
officially,  a  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  rose  in  his  place,  and  signified  his  ac-  '"^^ 
ireptance  in  a  brief  and  truly  patriotic  reply.'  Hichard  Henry  Lee,  Edward  E.ut!edge,  and 
John  Adams  were  appointed  a  committeo  to  draught  a  commission  and  instructions  for  the 
jreneral ;  these  were  given  to  him  four  days  afterward,'     Four  major  penerals,  eight  brig- 


'  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  Ill,  112. 

'  The  following  is  a  oopy  of  his  reply : 

"Mr.  President, — Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  rae  in  this  appointmenl,  yet  I  feel 
great  distress,  from  a,  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  he  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  CongreBS  desire  it,  1  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty, 
and  exert  every  power  I  posaesa  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  hog  they  will 
iiccept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  dtstingaished  testimony  of  tbeir  approbation.  Bat,  lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  repntation,  I  heg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  every  gentleman  in 
ihis  room,  that  I  ibis  day  declare,  vrith  the  utmost  ^noerity,  I  do  not  thinh  myself  equal  to  the  command  I 
iim  honored  with.  As  t«  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  thai,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment  at  tlie  expense  of  my  domesiic  ease  and  happi- 
ness, I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profic  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I 
doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  ami  that  is  all  I  desire," 

His  expressions  of  distniBt  in  his  own  ability  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acceplanoe  of  tbe  ap- 
pointment were  heartfelt  and  sincere.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  the  day  after  his  appointment,  he  said, 
"  You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Palsy  [the  familiar  name  of  Martha],  when  I  assure  you,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  the  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid 
it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  lamily,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity;  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  finding  ahroad,  if  my  slay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven 
years."     Washington  was  at  Uiis  time  forty-three  years  of  age. 

^  His  commission  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"  To  Geobqe  Washinston,  Esq, — We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor, 
conduct,  and  fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  hy  them,  and  of 
all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  ofTer  their  services,  and  join  the  s^d  army  for  the  defense  of  American  lib- 
erty, and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  act  as  you  shall  tiiink  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service.  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  require  ^1  cifieers  and  soldiers  under  your  command  to  he  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  eseeuling  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  he  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the 
soldiers  be  duly  exercised,  and  provided  with  all  convenient  oeoessaries.     And  you  are  to  regulate  your 
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adiers  and  one  adjutant  general  were  appointeJ  '  and  Iht  pij  of  the  stvtral  oflicors  was 
agreed  upon  ' 

Washington  left  Philadelphia  for  the  camp  at  Camhridfro  on  the  21st  of  June 
where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  oi  July  lie  was  every  where  greeted  with  enlhu^iiasin 
by  crowds  oi  peopk  and  puhhc  bodies  e\lended  to  him  all  the  deference  due  to  his  exalted 
rank  He  arrned  at  Now  ^ork  on  thi,  25th  escorted  by  a  companj  of  light  horse  fiom 
Philadelphia  Governor  Trjon  armed  from  Eng-land  on  the  same  daj  and  the  same  es- 
cort received  both  the  distinguished  men  There  "Washmcton  first  heird  ol  the  little 
of  Bunker  Hill  He  htld  a  brief  confirence  with  denoral  Schu\lt,r  and  gave  that  oflicer 
directions  concerning  his  future  operations  Toward  evening  on  the  2rth  be  loft  New 
York  under  the  escort  of  several  mililar}  companies  passed  the  night  at  Kingsbridge  at 
the  upper  end  of  Minhattan  or  York  Island  and  the  np\;t  morning  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Philadelphia  light  horse  pressed  on  lowaid  Boston  He  reached  Watertown  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  3d  of  Julv  The  Provineial  C  ougre'"'  of  Massachusetts  prt sided  over  by  Jarats 
Warren  was  in  stssion  and  voted  hi  in  a  congratulatory  address      Major  general  Lee  who 

accompanied  hirn  also  received  an 
address  Irom  that  bod)  They  ar 
rived  at  Cambridge  at  t«o  o  clock 
m  the  afternoon  and  Washington 
(stablished  hts  head  quarters  at  the 
bouse  prepared  for  hrni   Ichnoated 

On"  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
Jul}    at  about  nine   o  clock    the 
f  troops  at  Cambridge  were  drami 

up  in  order  upon  the  Common  to 
receive  the  commander  in  chief  Accorn 
panicd  by  the  general  officers  of  the  armj 
who  were  present  Washington  walked  Irom 
his  quarters  to  the  great  elm  tree  that  now 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Common  and  under 
the  shadow  of  its  broad  cohering  stepped  a  f(,w 
paces  in  front  made  some  remarks  drew  Ins  sword 
and  formally  took  command  of  the  Continental  army 
That  was  an  "auspicious  act  for  America  and  the  love  and  reverence 
]  which  all  felt  for  him  on  thit  occasion  never  waned  during  the  eight 
long  jears  of  the  conflict  When  he  resigned  that  commission  into  the 
hands  of  Congress  at  Annapolis  not  a  blot  was  Msible  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  ol  his  char 
actcr     like  Samuel   he  could  boldly     testify  his  integrity  '  in  all  things 


The  Wisi 


as  here  given  vou)   and  punctually  to  obecive 

I  )ou  shall  receive  Trom  this  or  a  future  Con- 

This  commission  is  to  continue  in  force  nnlil 

JouH  Hancock,  Preiident." 

f,  is  oarofully  preserved  in  a  glass 


conduct  in  every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  wa 
and  follow  such  orders  and  directions,  from  time  to  lime, 
gress  of  these  Dnitcd  Colonics,  or  committee  of  Congress 
revoked  by  this  or  a  future  Congress.     Signed, 

The  original  of  this  commission,  with  other  relics  of  the  illustri 
esse,  in  a  room  of  the  Patodi  Offioe  building  at  Washington  City. 

'  The  names  of  these  several  ofBoers  are  contained  in  a  note  on  page  190. 

'  The  pay  of  the  several  officers  was  as  follows,  per  month :  major  general,  $1 66,  and  when  acting  in 
a  separate  department,  $330;  brigadier  general,  Sl25;  adjutant  general,  $125  ;  commissary  general,  $80; 
quarler-master  general,  f  80  ;  his  deputy,  $40 ;  paymaster  general,  $100 ;  his  deputy,  $50 ;  chief  engi- 
neer, $fiO ;  three  aids-de-camp  for  the  general,  each,  $33  ;  his  secretary,  $66 ;  commissary  of  the  mus- 
tera,  $40, 

*  The  house  seen  in  this  sketch  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cambridge,  having  been  built  about  1750.  It 
hns  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Moore  family  about  sevenly-five  years.  Since  I  visited  Cambridge  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  Mrs.  Moore  was  still  living  there,  who,  from  the  window  of  that  house,  saw  (he  cere- 
moiiy  of  Washington  taking  command  of  the  army.  *  1  Samuel,  xii.,  3. 
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ton,  then  held  by  the  Americans,  by  fortifications  and  recruits.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  if 
the  troops  should  be  attacked  and  routed  by  the  enemy,  the  places  of  rendezvous  should  be 
Wales's  Hili,  in  the  rear  of  the  Roibury  lines ;  and  also  that,  at  the  present,  it  was  "  in- 
expedient to  fortify  Dorchester  Point,  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  if  ho  should  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  it." 

Some  riflemen  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  enlisted  under  iJie 
orders  of  Congress,  and  led  by  Daniel  Morgan,  a.  man  of  powerful  frame  and  sterling  cour- 
age, soon  joined  the  camp.'  Upon  their  breasts  they  wore  the  motto  "Libeety  or  Death." 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  Irishmen,  and  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  New  En- 
slanders.  Oiho  Williams,  afterward  greatly  distinguished,  was  lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
Maryland  companies.     Both  these  men  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

The  first  care  of  the  eonimander-in-ehiei'  was  to  organize  the  army.'  lie  arranged  it 
into  three  grand  divisions,  each  division  consisting  of  two  brigades,  or  twelve  regiments,  in 

'  These  pnnishments  consisted  In  peeuniaty  linos,  standinif  in  the  pillory,  coiitinemciit  in  ttocfa,  riding 
a  woollen  horse,  whijiping,  and  ilcumining  out  of  the  regimeiil. 

'  The  followin)^  return  of  the  army  was  mude  to  Adjutant-gencnLl  Gates  on  the  19th  of  July : 


Cij«,i»          1  ^£^^ 

■^TX^ 

S 

T.,.. 

p,v™,La,li,r 

plli^i 

..S"^. 

mX 

"inS," 

Connecticut 3 

New  Hampshire...      3 
Rhode  IslftTid '     3 

789 
125 
98 
107 

1.326 
174 

160 
108 

9.396 
2,10o 

l!o4l 

757 
212 

24 

450 
2 
20 
IS 

311 

14 
49 
2 

774 
273 

Il,fi88 
2,333 
1,664 
1,085 

Total '   35 

1,119 

1.7fiS 

13.743 

1,108 

490 

376 

1,053 

16,770 

'  These  men  attracted  mnoh  attention,  and  on  icoount  of  their  sore  and  deadly  aim,  they  became  a  ter- 
ror to  the  British.  Wonderful  stories  of  their  exploits  went  to  England,  anit  one  of  the  riliemen,who  was 
carried  there  a  prisoner,  was  gazeJ  at  as  a  great  cariosity. 

'  The  following  general  order  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  aller  Wasliington  took  eaiuniand 
uf  the  army : 

"The  Continenlal  Congress  having  now  taken  all  the  troops  of  the  several  colonies,  which  have  been 
raised,  or  which  may  he  hereaitcr  raised  for  the  sapport  and  defense  of  tha  liberties  of  America,  into  their 
pay  and  service,  they  are  now  the  troops  of  the  United  Puovinces  of  North  Auesica  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  distinction  of  colonies  will  bo  laid  aside,  so  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole, 
Old  the  only  contest  be,  who  shall  render,  on  this  great  and  trying  occasion,  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  great  and  common  cause  in  whieh  we  are  all  encaged.  It  is  required  and  expected  that  exact  disci- 
pline be  observed,  and  due  subordination  prevail  through  the  whole  army,  as  a  failure  in  these  most  essen- 
tial paints  must  necessarily  produce  extreme  hazard,  disorder,  and  confusion,  and  end  in  shamefnl  disap- 
pointment and  disgrace.  Tfie  general  most  earnestly  requires  and  expects  a  due  observance  of  those  articles 
of  war,  established  for  the  government  of  the  army,  which  forbid  profane  cursing,  swearing,  and  drunken- 
ness; and  in  like  manner,  he  requires  and  expects  of  all  olTicers  and  soldiers,  not  engaged  on  actual  duty, 
a  punetual  attendance  on  divine  service,  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  means  used  for  our 
Haiety  and  defense." 

This  brief  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  a  few  words,  it  evokes  harmony,  order,  the  exercise 
of  patriotism,  morality,  sobriety,  and  an  humble  reverence  for  and  Reliance  upon  Divine  Providence.  It 
includes  all  the  essential  elements  of  good  government.  These,  principles  were  the  morel  bonds  of  union 
that  kept  the  little  Ctmtmental  army  together  during  the  dreary  j'eara  of  its  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
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which  the  troops  from  the  same  colony,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  brought  together.  The 
right  wing,  under  Major-general  Ward,  consisted  of  two  brigades,  commanded  by  Generals 
Thomas  and  Spencer'  and  was  "tationed  at  Roibury  and  its  southern  dependencies  The 
left  wing  was  d  h  dG  L  d  dhbgd 

SulUvan  andG  Thn  dp\Hh  pPs- 

pect  Hill.     Th  ( 

consisted  of  tw    b       d 
ior  officer,  of  k    ha      h  b 

ington  from  Ph     d      h     a  d       n 


w         m        ded  by  G 
n        d  d  b    H  d    h 

T     m      Mffl      wh  r 


d    V    h 
P    T 


'  Joseph  Spencer  served  as  a  major  and  colonel  daring  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was  a  native  of  East 
Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  in  1714.  He  was  with  the  Continental  army  in  the  cspedi- 
tion  against  Rhode  Island,  in  1778,  and  assisted  m  Sullivan's  retreat.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  his 
commission,  and  left  the  army,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  his  native  slate.  He 
died  at  East  Haddam  in  Jannary,  1789,  aged  seventy-five  years.  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  who  was  ap- 
pointed with  Spencer  and  others,  refused  to  serve,  and  Spencer  took  rank  next  to  Putnam  in  the  army  at 
Boston.  This  removed,  in  a  degree,  the  difficulty  that  was  apprehended  in  settling  (he  rank  of  some  of  the 
officers.  By  this  arrangement,  General  Thomas,  who  was  Ward's  lieutenant  general,  was  made  the  first 
brigadier. 
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boll,  a  son  of  the  patriot  governor  of  Connecticut,  waa  appointed  comrnigsaiy  general,  and 
upon  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bestowed  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  commaader-     ' 
in-chief     In  the  course  of  a  few  months  K.eed  returned  to  Philadelphfa,  and  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  Uobert  H.  Harrison,  a  Maryland  lawyer. 

The  relativo  position  of  the  belligerent  armiea  was,  according  to  a  letter  written  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  as  follows  :  the  British  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Bunker  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chief  place  of  action 
on  the  17th  of  June,  with  their  sentries  extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  narrowest  point  of  Charleatown  Neck.  Three  British  floating  batteries  were  in  the 
Mystic  River  near  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  twenty-gun  ship  was  anchored  below  the  ferry-place 
between  Boston  and  Charleatown.  They  had  a  battery  upon  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  and 
the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck,  toward  Roxbury,  were  strengthened.  Until  the  8th,  the 
British  advance  guards  occupied  Brown's  Buildings,  about  a  mile  from  Roxbury  meeting- 
house. On  that  day  a  party  from  General  Thomas's  camp  surprised  the  guard,  drove  them 
in,  and  burned  the  houses.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  commanded  by  General  Howe,  lay  upon 
Bunker  Hill ;   and  the  light  horse,  and  a  corps  of  Tories,  remained  in  Boston. 

The  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchmenta  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  in  full  view 
of  the  British  camp,  which  was  only  a  mile  distant.  Strong  works  were  also  thrown  up  at 
Roxbury,  two  hundred  yards  above  the  meeting-house.  Strong  lines  were  made  across 
from  the  Charlestown  Road  to  the  Mystic  River,  and  by  connecting  redoubts,  there  was  a 
complete  line  of  defense  from  that  river  to  Roxbury,' 

A  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  a  few  days 
after  Washington's  arrival,  gives  the  following  life-like  picture  of  the  camp  :  ''New  lords, 
new  laws.  The  generals,  Washington  and  Lee,  are  upon  the  lines  every  day.  New  orders 
from  his  excellency  are  read  to  the  respective  regiments  every  morning  after  prayers.  The 
strictest  government  is  taking  place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Every  one  is  made  to  know  his  place,  and  keep  in  it,  or  to  he  tied  up  and  receive 
thirty  or  forty  lashes,  according  to  his  crime.  Thousands  are  at  work  every  day  from  four 
till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  surprising  how  much  work  has  been  done.  The 
lines  are  extended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  the  Mystic  River  ;  so  that  very  soon  it  will  he 
morally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between  the  works,  except  in  one  place,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  left  purposely  unfortified,  fo  entice  the  enemy  out  of  their  fortresses.  Who 
would  have  thought,  twelve  months  past,  that  all  Cambridge  and  Charlestovm  would  be 
covered  over  with  American  camps,  and  cut  up  into  forts  and  intrenchmenta,  and  all  the 
lands,  fields,  and  orchards  laid  common — horses  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  choicest  mowing 
land,  whole  fields  of  corn  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and  large  parks  of  well-regulated  lo- 
custs cut  down  for  fire-wood  and  other  public  uses.  This,  I  must  say,  looks  a  little  melan- 
choly. My  quarters  are  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Prospect  Hill,  where  such  preparations 
are  made  for  the  reception  of  (he  enemy.  It  is  very  diverting  to  walk  among  the  camps. 
They  are  as  different  in  their  form  as  the  owners  are  in  their  dress,  and  every  tent  is  a  por- 
traiture of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  encamp  in  it.  Some  are  made  of  boards, 
and  some  of  sail-cloth  ;  some  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the  other.  Again,  others  are  made 
of  stone  or  turf,  briok  or  brush.  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry  ;  others  are  curiously 
wrought  with  doors  and  windows,  done  with  wreaths  and  withes,  in  the  manner  of  a  basket. 
Some  are  your  proper  tents  and  marquees,  looking  like  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  In 
these  are  the  Rhode  Islanders,  who  are  furnished  with  tent  equipage  and  every  thing  in 
the  most  exact  English  style.  However,  I  think  this  great  variety  rather  a  beauty  than  a 
blemish  in  the  army.'" 

While  Washington  was  organizing  the  Continental  army,  Congress  was  active  in  the 

'  The  reader  will  more  clearly  understand  the  relative  position  o(  the  hostile  forces  and  llieir  respective 
fonilioations,  by  a  careful  examinalion  of  the  map  ou  the  preceding  page.  Jt  shows  the  various  works 
thrown  up  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  L775.  and  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 

'  Spark's  Lift  and  HVitingi  of  Wtahington  (Appendix),  iii.,  491. 
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adoption  of  nicaaurea  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  organize  civil  government.  Acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  we  have  already  observed 
Junpsa  {ant?,,  page  316)  that  Congress  authorized  the  emission  of  hills  of  credit.  Articles 
17J5.  '  of  war  were  agreed  to  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  a  Declaration 
was  issued,  setting  forth  the  caii^  and  necessity  for  taking  up  arms,  A  firm  but  respectful 
petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  by  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  "  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  &c..  and  adopted  on  the  8th  ;  and  addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  were  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  In- 
dians were  not  overlooked  ;  it  was  important  to  secure  their  neutrality  at  least ;  and  three 
boards  for  Indian  affairs  were  constituted  :  one  for  the  Six  Nations  and  other  northern 
tribes  ;  a  second  for  the  Cherokees,  at  the  South ;  and  a  third  for  the  intervening  nations, 
on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Already  some  Stockbridg^  Indians,  from 
Massachusetts,  neat  the  New- York  line,  the  last  remnant  of  the  tribes  of  Western  New  En- 
gland, were  in  the  camp  at  Boston  ;  and  Kirtlaiid,  the  missionary  among  the  Six  Nations  of 
New  York,  was  making  overtures  to  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks.  Congress  also  estab- 
lished a  post-office  system  of  its  own.  eitending  in  its  operations  from  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, Maine)  to  Savannah,  and  westward  to  remote  settlements.  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed post-master  general."  An  army  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  thousand 
men  was  estabhshed.  At  its  head  was  placed  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Boston,  till  this 
time  a  brave  and  zealous  compatriot  of  Warren  and  his  associates.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  detected  in  secret  correspondence  with  Gage.  He  had  intrusted  a  letter, 
written  in  cipher,  with  liis  mistress,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  British  commander.  It  was 
found  upon  her  ;  she  was  taken  to  head-quarters,  and  there  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
deciphered,  and  the  deli:ction  of  Dr.  Church  established.  He  was  found  guilty,  by  a  court 
martial,  of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Expulsion  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  and  close  confineraent  in  Norwich  Jail,  in  Connecticut,  by  order 
of  the  general  Congress,  speedily  followed.  His  health  failing,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  He  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  ;  hat  the  vessel  that  bore  him  was  never  afterward 
heard  from.  His  place  in  the  hospital  was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Church  was  the  first  traitor  to  the  American  cause. 
The  New  England  colonies,  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  army,  labored  energet- 
ically in  perfi-icting  their  civil  governments.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have 
observed,  were  always  democratic,  and  through  the  energy  of  Trumbull,  the  governor  of  the 
former,  that  colony  took  an  early,  bold,  and  commanding  stand  for  freedom.  Nor  was  the 
latter  colony  much  behind  her  democratic  colleague.  Bonning  Wentworth,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  having  lost  all  political  power,  shut  himself  up,  for  two  months,  in  Fort 
William  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth,  during  which  time  his  house  was  pillaged  by  a  mob. 
He  prorogued  the  Assembly  in  July,  and  then  fled  to  Boston  for  safety.  Massachusetts 
organized  a  House  of  Representatives  under  the  original  charter ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  that  charter,  the  executive  authority  devolved  upon  the  Couneil  in  the  absence 
.  of  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant,  that  body,  chosen  on  the  21st  of  July,  assumed 
such  authority.  Such  continued  to  be  the  government  of  the  colony  until  the  adop- 
tion of  a  state  constitution  in  1 780.  A  single  executive  committee  was  constituted,  vested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  several  committees  of  correspondence,  inspec- 
tion, and  safety.  "This  consolidation  produced  far  greater  efficiency.  Of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary operations  of  other  colonies  I  shall  write  hereafter ;  for  the  present,  let  us  view  the 
progress  of  events  at  Boston. 

'  In  the  General  Post-office  at  Washinnton  city  I  saw,  several  years  ago,  the  book  in  which  Franklin 
hept  his  post-oi!ice  accounta.  It  is  a  common,  halT-boiind  folia,  of  three  quires  of  coarse  paper,  and  con- 
tained all  the  enlriea  for  nearly  two  years.  The  first  entry  was  November  17,  1776.  Now  more  than 
fifleen  hundred  of  the  largest-sized  ledgers  are  required  aniiuftlly  for  the  same  purpose  ;  the  number  of  con- 
tractors  and  other  persons  having  accounts  with  the  office  being  over  thirty  tbousaiiil.  There  are  about 
one  haudred  clerks  employed  in  the  departmeut. 
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Duriag  the  remainder  of  the  Bummer,  and  throaghout  the  autumn,  the  belligerents  c«a- 
tinually  menaced  each  other,  but  neither  appeared  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  The 
British  were  awaiting  re^en  force  men  ts,  and  the  Americans  were  too  feeble  in  ^  men,  disci- 
pline,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  make  an  assault  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Several  skir- 
mishes occurred,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  a  general  battle  was  apprehended. 

The  declaration  of  Congress,  sotting:  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  for  taking  up  arms, 
was  read  by  President  Langdon,'  of  Harvard,  before  the  army  at  Cambridge,  on  the  15th 
of  July.     On  the  18th,  it  was  read  to  the  division  under  General  Thomas,  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  also  to  the  troops  under  Putnam,  upon  Prospect  Hill,      At  the  close  of  the 
reading  a  cannon  was  fired,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  army,  and  the  flag  that 
was  presented  to  Putnam  a  few  days  before  was  unfurled.'     "  The  Phihstines  on  Bunker 
Hill,"  said  the  Sssex  Gazette,  in  its  account  of  the  aflair,  "  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  being  very  fearful,  paraded  theniselves  in  battle  array."     The  20th  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  by  the  whole  array.     Ou  the  30th  (Sunday),  five  hundred  British  troops 
marched  over  Charlestown  Neck,  and  built  a  slight  breast-work  ;  at  the  same  time  a  Brit- 
ish floating  battery  was  rowed  op  the  Charles  River,      Another  party  of  troops  sallied  out 
toward  Roxbury,  drove  in  the  American  sentinels,  and  sot  lire  to  a  tavern.     Frequeut  ex- 
cursions were  made  by  both  parties  io  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  and  skirmishes,  sometimes 
severe,  were  the  consequences.     These  things  kept  the  two  armies  on  the  alert,  and  disci-  ■ 
plined  them  in  habits  of  vigilance. 

British  cruisers  kept  the  New  England  coast,  from  Falmouth  to  New  London,  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm.  They  were  out  in  every  direction,  seeking  plunder  and  endeavoring  to 
supply  the  camp  with  fresh  provisions.  Lieutenant  Mowatt,  commander  of  a  British  brig,* 
made  a  descent  upon  Gloucester,  Cape  Anne,  and  attempted  to  land.  He  was  repulsed, 
after  he  had  thrown  several  bombs  into  the  town  without  serious  eiTect,  Sto-  Aa^mi  a. 
nington,  in  Connecticut,  was  bombarded  for  a  day  ;  two  men  were  killed,  and  BEptcmberaa 
the  houses  were  much  shattered.  In  October,  Mowatt  was  sent  to  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, in  Maine),  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  inhabitants,  and  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  their  arms.  They  refused  obedience,  and  boldly  defied  him;  whereupon,  after 
giving  time  suflicient  for  the  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town,  he  bombarded  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  contained  about  five  hundred  buildings,  and  presently  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  in  flames.  Ono  hundred  and  thirty-nine  houses,  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight stores  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  resolute  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  landing.  Bristol,  on  the 
east  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  were  visited  in  like 
manner  by  the  depredators.  These  wanton  cruelties  excited  intense  indignation,  and  the 
American  troops  that  environed  Boston  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  the  op- 
pressors of  their  countrymen. 

The  Americans,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  fitted  out  cruisers,  and  in  a  short  time  each 
colony  had  a  navy  board.  These  privateers  became  very  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
extent  of  British  depredations  along  the  coast  was  greatly  lessened.  Washington  sent  out 
live  or  six  armed  vessels  to  intercept  supplies  coming  into  the  port  of  Boston,  and  some  im- 
portant captures  were  made.  Some  of  the  American  naval  oflicers  proved  very  inefficient. 
Captain  Manly,  almost  alone,  at  that  time,  sustained  the  character  of  a  bold  and  skillful 
commander,  and  he  and  his  crew  did  good  service  to  the  cause.  They  bravely  maintained 
their  position  off  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  captured  three  valuable 


'  Bovorond  Samuel  Langdon  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  gradaaled  at  Harvard  in  1740.  He  succeeiled 
Mr.  Locke  aa  president  ortbat  institution,  in  1774.  On  account  of  a  lack  oC  urbanity,  be  was  disliked  by 
the  students,  who  made  his  situation  bo  disagreeable  that  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1780,  In  1781, 
at  Hampton  Fall,  New  Hampefaire,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labors,  in  which  he  continued  faithful  until 
his  death.     This  event  ooeuned  on  the  29th  of  November,  1797,  at  the  age  of  sevenly-fonr. 

*  This  wiK  the  flag  before  alluded  to,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  motto  "  Jn  appeal  to  Heaven,"  and  on 
llie  other  "  Qai  IraHStulil^sailinet," 
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vessels,  one  of  which  was  laden  with  heavy  guns,  mortars,  and  intrenching  tools — a  valu- 
able prize  for  the  Americans  at  that  time.  Only  thirteen  days  before,  Washington  wrote  to 
Congress,  "  I  am  in  very  great  want  of  powder,  lead,  mortars,  indeed  most  sorts  of  military 
stores."  Captain  Manly  supplied  hijp  more  promptly  and  bountifully  than  Congress  could 
do.  The  finest  of  the  mortars  was  named  Congress,  and  placed  in  the  artillery  park  at 
Cambridge. 

Manly  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  British, 
and  the  Falcon  s!oop-of-war,  Captain  Linzee, 
was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  seize  him.  He 
was  chased,  in  company  with  a  schooner,  into 
Gloucester  Harbor.  The  schooner  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  enemy.  Manly  ran  his  brig  ashore. 
Linzee  fired  more  than  three  hundred  guns 
and  sent  barges  of  armed  men  to  take  the 
brig  ;  but  the  crew  and  the  neighboring  mih 
tia  behaved  so  bravely  that  Lmzeo  was  re 
pulsed,  having  lost  nearly  half  his  men  Man 
ly'a  vessel  was  got  ofT  without  much  damage 
and  was  soon  cruising  again  beneath  the  pine 
tree  flag.' 

Early  in  August,  Washington  discnv 
ered  that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  in  reporting  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
commissariat,  in  the  article  of  powder  Our 
situation,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Ctngress  in 
the  article  of  powder,  is  much  more  alarming 
than  I  had  the  most  distant  idea  of  In 

stead  of  three  hundred  quarter- i-asks     wiote    ' 
Reed,    "we   have  but   thirty-two   bairels 
Powder-mills  were  not  yet  in  successful  oper 

ation  in  the  province,  and  groat  uneasiness  pre\  tiled  lest  the  entmy  should  btcome  acquaint- 
ed with  their  poverty.     Vessels  were  fitted  out  on  private  iccoiint  to  f,o  to  the  West  In- 
dies for  a  supply  of  powder.      The  Provincial  Congites  of  Massachusetts  pasfi-d  a  liw  pro- 
hibiting a  waste  of  powder  m  shooting  birds  or  for  sports  d  any  kind   and  every 
precaution  was  adopted  to  husband  the  meager  supply  on  han  1 

Although  Washington  did  not  ftel  strong  enough  to  make  an  assault  upon  Boston  he  was 
prepared  to  receive  an  attack  from  the  enemy  and  was  an'rious  for  such  an  event.  For 
weeks  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  Briti»:h  intended  to  make  a  sortie  in  fill  force;  and, 
finally,  the  25th  of  August  was  designate!  as  the  iay  selected  fir  the  demonstration  It 
was  understood  that  Earl  Percy  wis  to  ha\e  the  command  of  Boston  Neck  where  he  e\ 
pected  to  retrieve  the  hofiors  wh  oh  he  lost  in  his  retreat  from  Letington  In  the  mean 
while,  the  British  were  daily  practicing  the  maneuver"  ot  embark  ng  and  debarking  and 
every  movement  indicated  an  intention  to  make  an  efiort  to  break  up  the  cirmmvallating 
line  of  provincials  that  hemmed  them  so  closelj  in 

On  Saturday  night,  the  26th  of  August  General  Sulhvin  with  a  fatigue  part}  of 

one  thousand  meu,  and  a  gutrd  of  two  thousand  four  hundred   marched   in  imitation 

of  the  feat  of  Prescott's,  to  Plowed  Hdl  (now  Mount  Benedict)  within  point  blank  shot  of 


'  Bradford's  Hhtory  of  Maiaachusetti,  page  75, 

'  This  engraving  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  vignette  on  a  map  of  Boston,  published  in  Paris  in  1776.  The 
Limdon  Chrrmldt,  an  anti-ministerial  paper,  in  its  issue  for  January,  ITT6,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  flag  of  an  American  cruiser  thai  had  been  captured  :  "In  the  Admiralty  office  is  the  flag  of  a  provin- 
cial privateer.  The  field  is  -white  bunting ;  on  the  middle  is  a  green  pine-tree,  and  upon  the  opposite  side 
is  the  motto,  'Aypial  In  Htavm.^  " 
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the  enemy's  batteries  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  before  morning  cast  up  such  intrenchments  as  at- 
tbrded  excellent  protection  against  the  cannons  of  the  British.  Washington  hoped  this  ma- 
uenver  would  bring  on  a  general  action,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  cannonade  that  opened 
upon  the  American  works  in  the  morning,  from  Bunker  Hill  and  a  ship  and  two  floating 
batteries  in  the  Mystic.  More  than  three  hundred  shells  were  thrown  hy  the  enemy  on  that 
occasion.'  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  powder  the  cannonade  was  not  returned.  A  nine 
pounder,  planted  on  a  point  at  the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  played  so  effectually  against  the  float- 
ing batteries  that  one  of  them  was  sunk  and  the  other  silenced.  The  British  cannonade 
ceased  at  night.  In  the  morning,  troops  were  observed  to  be  drawn  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  as 
if  for  marching.  Washington  now  expected  an  attack,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  Plowed 
Hill'  and  to  the  Charlestown  Road.  It  was  a  bold  challenge  for  the  enemy,  hut  he  pru- 
dently refused  to  accept  it.  For  several  days  he  fired  a  few  cannon  shuts  against  tbe  Amer- 
ican works,  but,  perceiving-  them  to  be  ineffectual,  he  ceased  all  hostilities  on  the  10th  of 
September.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Continental  army  received  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  from  Hhode  Island  ;  "  probably  a  part,"  says  Gordon,  "  of  what  had  been 
brought  from  Afi'iea."' 

The  close  investment  of  Boston  by  troops  on  land  and  privateers  at  sea  began  to  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  ofiioers,  troops,  and  people  in  the  city.'  They  had  an  abundance  of 
salt  provision,  but,  being  unaccustomed  to  such  diet,  many  fell  sick.  Gage,  doubtless,  spoke 
in  sentiment,  if  not  in  words,  as  Freneau  wrote : 

"  Three  weeka,  ye  gods  !  nay,  three  long  years  it  seems 
Since  roait  beef  I  have  louclied,  except  in  dreams. 
In  sleep,  choice  dishes  lo  my  view  repair ; 
Waking,  I  gape,  and  champ  the  empty  air. 
Sfty,-is  it  just  that  I,  who  rule  these  bnads. 
Should  live  on  husks,  like  rakes  in  foreign  lands  ? 
Come,  let  us  plan  some  project  ere  we  sleep, 
And  drink  destniclioq  to  the  rebel  sheep. 
On  neighboring  isles  uncounted  cattle  stray; 
Fat  beeves  luid  swine — an  ill-defended  prey — 
These  are  fit  'visions  for  my  noonday  dish ; 
These,  if  my  soldiers  act  as  I  could  wish, 
In  one  short  week  would  glad  your  maws  and  mine ; 
On  mutton  we  will  sup — on  roast  beef  dine." 
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Early  m  1775,  two  vessels,  laden  with  Nf,w  England  rum,  sailed  from  Newport  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
ie  rum  was  exchanged,  at  the  British  forts,  for  powder ;  and  so  completely  did  this  tratflo  strip  the  for- 
■sses  of  this  article,  that  there  was  not  an  ounce  remaining  that  could  be  taken  from  the  use  of  the  gar- 
ions.      This  maneuver  produced  a  seasonable  supply  for  the  provincials. 

*  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Boston,  on  the  JSth  of  July,  was  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
ree.     The  number  of  the  troops  was  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred. 
'  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  encamped  on  the  Common,  which  was  not,  as  now,  shaded  by  large  trees, 
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culation  of  hand-bill  addresses  among  tho  soldiera.     They  found  thtiir  way  into  the  British 
camp  i  how.  no  one  could  tell,'     Thuy  were  secret  and  powerful  emissaries  ;  for  the  soldiers 
pondered  much,  itt  their  idle  moments,  up  n  ih    pla'n  truth      h*  h  th       cir  ul  rs  c     tain  A 
Every  thing  now  betoltened  ruin       1        y  1  E  i  h  h    f 

'"^'     June,  Gage  said,  in  a  letter  to  D  1       h      g  f  1     b  f 

the  19th.  •■The  trials  we  have  had  show  h       bl  h    d    p     bl       bbl  ray 

have  supposed  them  to  bo ;  and  I  find  it  g      ji       1       )    p  d  h 

for  a  few  years  past,  joined  with  an  unco    m      d  I        1      d       h  h      h  j 

not  otherwise."     Toward  the  close  of  July  1  dp        gly      L    d  D  h      Af 

averring  that  the  rebellion  was  general,  h         1       Th     p  b  — I        h  h 

town  ;  for  here  the  arch  rebels  formed  th  hmlg  Hpkihld 

tageous  position  of  the  troops,  and  sugge      dhpp  f  f  hi  fp 

ations  to  New  York,  where  "  the  friends    f  m  mm 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  ia  B  w         b  f  1  d      h 

ject  to  insults  daily.      They  were  charg  dwhkl        pi         fb        Ij         1         I 
graphing  with  the  provincials  by  signal    f  pi  d  h  f        1     1 

some  were  thrown  into  prison.     At  leng  h  bm  dhpldg 

expeditions  sent  out  by  Gage  to  procure  f  od  so  ssi  1     h  m        d 

determined  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Ifl  b       fhhb  fm 

the  town.     It  was  notified  that  James  U  q  h  1        w  Id  h        mes 

Ju!y94,     of  those  who  wished  to  leave,      \h  lymh  h  d 

i7ii.       were  handed  in,  notwithstanding    h  h  1  b 

d         y       d       m        hfip       ds  hby       hj.Bo        Mypplfjjy 

wh  1 1  gl  dly  h        1  f  w  1  1       k  h     wh     p    pe   y 

m       d         Id  b  p    J  t    th       Id  Of  h  d  d  m     J  n  q    1    t 

Ipotth  mlC  gdfhy  my 

Th  ae      I  1     1   i  p        1   llj     t  Ch  1  d  h  ry  w         11 

b  pos  d         1      h  f  h  It  IS  not  to  be  wondered,  '  said  a  letter- wruer,  id  August, 

b      h    f  of  1        b  d         ram  d      ns,  and  tbe  use  of  too  much  spirits,  shoald  produce  fever  in 

h      amp      Th       IJ        cs  b    k       f    m  mm.     Six-ponce  will  buy  a  quart  of  West  India  ram,  and 

fpe  hji  fq  fNwE     land  rum.     Even  the  sick  and  tho  woundud  havo  ol^on.notb- 

ing  to  eat  but  salt  pork  ajid  fisb. 

'  I  saw  one  of  these  hand-bills  among  the  Proelaraations,  &o.,  in  the  M».«sachaso(ls  Historical  Society. 
Il  was  an  address  to  the  soldiers  who  wei-O  about  embarking  for  America,  and  was  printed  in  London.  The 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  provincials,  emphasizes,  by  italics,  printed  in  a  single  coaspicuons 
line,  the  expression, 

"  Before  God  arid  man  they  are  right .'" 
On  the  back  of  this  address  is  the  following  endorsement,  which  was  evidently  printed  in  Ibis  country,  the 
type  and  ink  being  greatly  inferior  to  tbe  other.     It  alludes  to  the  l«'o  camps:  tbe  one  on  Prospect  Hill, 
under  Putnam  i  tbe  other  on  Bunker  Hill,  under  Howe. 

Prospect  Hill.  Bunrer,  Hu.l. 

I.  Seven  dollars  a  month.  1.  Tbrec-pence  a  day. 

II.  Fresh  provisions,  and  in  plenty.  11.  Rotten  salt  pork. 

III.  Health.  III.  Tbe  scurvy. 

IV,  Freedom,  ease,  affluence,  and  a  good  farm.  IV.  Slavery,  beggary,  and  want. 

"  One  of  these,  in  August,  was  quite  successful.     In  the  neighborbood  of  New  London,  a  small  British 
fleet  obtained  eighteen  hundred  sheep  and  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  oxen.    Frothitigbam  (page  236] 
quotes  a  letter  from  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  this  important  fact  is  announced.     This  letter  was 
published,  and  in  tbe  auti -ministerial  London  Chronicle  tbe  following  impromptu  appeared : 
■'  In  Sajs  gf  yoro  llio  British  troops 
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ceived  with  the  open  arms  of  hospifiht\  everywhere  except  a  few  Tories  who  ventured  to 
leave  the  city  These  were  treated  with  bitter  scorn  and  there  were  many  martyrs  for 
opinion  a  sake  Thia  measure  waa  a  great  rehef  to  Gage  ;  and  the  capture,  about  that 
time  of  an  American  veosel  ladtn  with  fresh  proviMons  made  food  quite  plentiful  in  the 
ciiy  for  a  while 

The  inactive  and  purelj  defen'Jive  policy  pur^iipd  h\  both  armiee  became  esoeediiigly  on- 
(rous  to  Washington  ind  he  resol\ed  if  cvpedient  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Con- 
gress too  becime  impatient  and  requested  Washington  to  attack  the  enemy  if  he  perceived 
any  chance  for  siiecchs.  Tho  o omm an dec-in  chief,  aceording-ly,  called  a  council  of  war  on 
the  1 1  th  of  September.  In  view  of  tho  rapid  approach  of  the  time  when  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  would  espire,  and  also  of  the  general  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  the  array,  Washington  desired  to  make  an  immediate  and  simullaneous  attack  upwi 
ihe  city  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  Bunker  Hill.  But  his  officers  dissented  ;  and  ihu 
decision  of  the  Council  was  "  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt  at  present,"  Ten 
days  afterward.  Washington  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  in  which,  after 
making  a  statement  which  implied  a,  charge  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  that  body,  ho  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  arrny.  "  But  my  situation,"  he  said.  "  is  inexpress- 
ibly distressing,  to  see  the  winter  fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army,  tho  time  of  thei 


d  W    1 
[•h      gl 


I  within  a  few  weeks  ofesp' 
Added  to  these  the  military  che  t     t  t  Uj 
1 1  hand     the  commi-sary  gene    1  ] 

nee  of  the  army  to  the  utmost     tl     q 
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ThomHS  GigE  the  laiit  roml  governm  of  Massac huselts  wos  a  natK-o  of  England,  and  was  an  active 
tilTicor  during  tho  Seven  Years'  War.     He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal  in  1700,  and,  at  the  de- 
parture of  Amherst  from  America,  in  1763,  was  oommissioned  eonnmand- 
er-in-chiofof  the  British  forces  in  America-     Ho  superseded  Hutehiasnn         /fj^  /} 

as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  upon  tho  xhfi  '^  V^tZ-^  Ei^ 
duties  of  his  office  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  for  him,  as  a  faith-  ^^'^  •  S'  J^  ^^ 
ful  servant  of  his  king,  to  Bxecuto  laws  framed  expressly  for  the  infliction  /j       //       ^^^^ 

of  chastisement  upon  the  people  of  tho  capital  of  the  colony  over  which  ho  ^..---'^^■■j^''''''^ 

was  placed.     From  that  date  his  public  acts  are  interwoven  with  the  his-  ^,,'''^ 

lory  of  Ihe  times.     He  possessed  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and  \i\^ 

benevolence  often  outweighed  his  justice  in  the  scale  of  duty.  Under  otlier  cireuraslances  his  name  might 
have  been  sweet  in  the  reoolleclion  of  the  Americans ;  now  it  is  identified  with  oppression  and  hatred  of 
freedom-  He  went  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  where  ho  died  in  April,  1787.  Gage  expected  lo 
return  to  America  and  resume  the  command  of  the  army;  bat  ministers  determined  otherwise,  and  appointed 
General  Howe  in  his  place.  The  situation  was  ofiered  to  the  veteran  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia, 
but  as  he  would  not  accept  the  commission  unless  he  could  go  to  the  Americans  with  assurances  from  gov- 
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cipal  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  several  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  country,  in  all  about 
seventy  persons,  addressed  liim  in  terms  of  loyal  affection,  amounting  to  panegyric.  It  was 
certainly  unmerited  ;  for  his  civil  administration  had  been  weak,  and  his  military  operations 
exceedingly  inefScient.  This  was  felt  by  all  parties.  His  departure  was  popular  with  the 
army  ;  and  the  provincials,  remembering  the  spirit  displayed  by  General  Howe  in  the  battle 
on  Breed's  Hill,  anticipated  a  speedy  collision.  Howe  was  superior  to  Gage  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  possessed  more  caution,  which  was  generally  found- 
ed upon  logical  deductions  from  fact.  Governed  by  that  cau- 
tion, he  was  quite  as  unwilling  ae  Gage  to  attack  the  Amer- 
icans, He  remembered  the  disparity  in  numbers  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  the  bravery  of  the  provincials  while  fighting  be- 
hind breast-works  east  up  in  a  single  night.  He  properly  ar- 
gued that  an  army  of  the  same  sort  of  men,  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  intrenched  behind  breast-works  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  weeks,  was  more  than  a  match  for  even  his  disciplined  troops 
of  like  number,  and  prudently  resolved  to  await  expected  re-en- 
forcements from  Ireland  before  he  should  attempt  to  procure 
that  "  elbow-room"  which  he  coveted,'  In  the  mean  while, 
strengthened  his  defenses,  and  prepared  to  put  his  troops  into 
comfortable  winter  quarters.  He  built  a  strong  fort  on  Bunker 
Hill,'  and  employed  six  hundred  men  in  making  additional  for- 
tifications upon  Boston  Neck.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hay- 
market,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  many  buildings  were  pull- 
ed down,  and  works  erected  in  their  places.  Strong  redoubts 
were  raised  upon  the  different  eminences  in  Boston,  and  the  old 
South  raeoting-house  was  stripped  of  its  pews  and  converted 
into  a  riding-school  for  the  disciplining  of  the  cavalry,"  This 
last  act  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  the  desecration 
greatly  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  reiigtoua   community.      On 

Ocioiipr  30      'h^  "^''^  '^^y  Howe  issued  three  proclamations,  which    Tianait  Fobt  oh  Bohkbh  Hitt, 
1775.         created  ranch  indignation,  and  drew  forth  retaliatory 

emroent  that  strict  justice  should  be  done  them,  the  post  was  assigned  to  Howe.     This  was  a  laoit  admis- 
eioA,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  that  justice  to  the  Americans  formed  no  part  of  their  scheme. 

'  It  is  said  that  both  officers  and  soldiers  regarded  the  Americans  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  fear,  fur 
many  highly  exaggerated  tales  of  their  power  had  t>een  related.  Dr.  Thatcher  se)'a  (Journal,  p.  38)  thai, 
nccording  to  letters  written  by  British  officers  from  Boston,  some  of  Ihem,  while  walking  on  Beaoon  Hill  in 
[he  evening,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gage,  were  frightened  by  noises  in  the  air,  which  they  toot  to  be  the 
whizzing  of  bullets.  They  left  the  hill  with  great  precipitation,  and  repotied  that  they  were  shot  at  with 
nir-gans.  The  whizzing  noise  which  so  raach  alarmed  ihese  valiant  otfioera  was  no  other  than  the  whiz- 
zing of  bugs  and  beetles  while  fiying  in  the  air.     Trumbull,  in  his  M'Fingall,  thus  alludes  to  this  luditroiis 


Tliei  better  know  the  sound  ol  bnUs." 

'  This  was  a  well-built  redoubt.  The  parapet  was  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  broad ;  the  diteh  (rota  four- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  h^tnqiiet  about  four  feet  broad.  The  galleries  and  parapet  before  Iheni 
were  raised  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  (he  merlons  at  the  sis^un  battery  in  the  center  were  about  twi-lvR 
feet  high,  a  a,  two  temporary  magazines;  b  b,  barracks;  c,  guard-houses;  d.  magazine;  r,  advanced 
ditch ;  h  k,  bastions. 

'  A  Mr.  Carter,  quoted  by  Frothingham,  writing  on  the  19th  of  October,  says,  "  We  are  now  erectinj; 
redoubts  on  the  eminences  on  Boston  Common ;  and  a  meeting-house,  where  sedition  has  been  often  prpach- 
fd,  is  cicHting  (lilt  to  be  made  a  riding-school  for  the  light  dragoons."  Gordon  says,  "  In  clearing  pvpry 
thing  away,  a  beaulifu!  carved  pew,  with  silk  furniture,  formerly  belonging  to  a  deceased  gentleman  |Uea- 
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e  from  Washington.  The  first  forbade  all  persona  leaving  the  town  without  per- 
miflsion,  under  pain  of  military  execution  ;  the  second  prohibited  persons  who  were  permit- 
ted to  go  from  carrying  with  them  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  in  cash,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture— one  half  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  informer ;  and  the  third  ordered  all  the 
inhabitants  within  the  town  to  associate  themselves  into  military  companies.  Washington 
retaliated  by  ordering  General  Sullivan,  who  was  about  departing  for  Fortamoulh,  New 
Hampshire,  to  seize  all  officers  of  government  unfriendly  to  the  patriots.  Similar  orders 
were  sent  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

While  Howe  was  thus  engaged,  Washington  was  not  idle.  A  committee  of  Congreas, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Harrison),  arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  I8th  of  October,  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief respecting  future  operations.  Deputy-governor  Griswold  and  Judge  Wain, 
of  Connecticut ;  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  several  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
present  at  the  conference,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  such  a,  system  of  operations  was 
matured  as  was  satisfactory  to  General  Washington.'  A  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  of  the  army,  which  provided  for  the  enlistment  of  twenty-si^  regi- 
ments of  eight  companies  each,  besides  riflemen  and  artillery.  Already  measures  had  beea 
adopted  to  organize  a  navy.  As  early  as  June,  Rliode  Island  had  fitted  out  two  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  waters  of  that  colony  ;  Connecticut,  at  about  the  same  time, 
one  or  two  armed  vessels  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  to  provide  six  armed  vessels.  None  of  the  latter  had  been  got  in  readiness  as 
late  as  the  12  th  of  October,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Washington  to  the  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Having  received  no  instructions  from  Congress  on  the  subject,  Washington  took  the  re- 
sponsibility, under  his  general  delegated  powers,  oi  makmg  preparations  to  annoy  the  enemy 
by  water.  Agents  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  conatruction  of  vessels,  and  to  furnish 
supplies.  Captain  Broughton,  of  Marblehead,  received  a  naval  commission  from  Washing- 
ton, dated  September  2d,  1773,  the  first  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress 
through  its  authorized  agent.  Before  the  close  of  October  siic  vss.=elB  of  small  size'  had  been 
armed  and  manned,  and  sent 

within   the   capes  of  Massachusetts  jAJ 

Bay.  Two  strong  floating  batteries 
were  launched,  armed,  and  manned 
in  the  Charles  River  ,  and,  on  the 
2Cth  of  October,  they  opened  a  fire 
upon  Boston  that  produced  great 
and  damaged  several  houses,  'itie 
six  schooners  commissioned  by  Wash- 
eon  Huliburtl]  in  high  eslimition,  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  Mr.  John  Armory's  house,  by  the  order 
of  an  officer,  who  applied  the  carved  work  to  the  erection  of  a  hog-stje." 

'  While  Dr.  Franklin  was  at  head-quarters,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  paid  him  the  re- 
maining moneys  due  him  for  services  aa  agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  amounting  to  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Five  hundred  dollaxs  had  been  sent  to  him  from  London  as  a  charitable  do. 
nation  for  the  relief  of  the  Americans  wounded  in  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  were  killed.     This  sum  he  paid  over  lo  the  proper  committee.  , 

'  The  names  of  five  of  these  vessels  were  Hannah,  Harrison,  Lee,  Washington,  and  Lynch.  The  six 
fommanJors  were  Broughlon,  Selraan,  Manly,  Mattindale,  Coit,  aiid  Adams. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Pelcr  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  eitj  (editor  of  "  The  American  Ar- 
<'hivB3"),  tor  rfiis  drawing  of  one  of  the  Amerioan  floating  batteries  used  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  It  is  oopied 
Irom  an  English  manascvipt  in  his  possession,  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  lime.  I  have  never  met 
with  a  description  of  those  batteries,  and  can  judge  of  their  construction  only  from  the  drawing.  They  ap- 
pear 10  have  been  made  of  strong  planks,  pierced,  near  the  water-line,  for  oars ;  along  the  sides,  higher  up, 
for  light  and  musketry,     A  heavy  gun  was  placed  in  each  end,  and  upon  Ihe  lop  were  four  swivels.     Tiic 
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